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THIRD REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE 'appointed on the present state of 
the ArFAiRS of the East-India Company, and to inquire into 
/the state of Trade between Great Britain , the East-Indies , 
and China , and to report.their Observations thereupon to the 
House : and who were empowered to report the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them from time to time to the House, 
an d to whom certain Petitions presented to the House in the 
present Session of Parliament were referred : — 

.Having considered the Matters referred to them, and having 
:alled for Evidence and Documents upon subjects connected with 
die Affairs of the East-India Company of much importance, have 
agreed that such Information should be reported to the House, 
without thinking h necessary at present to make any Observations 
thereupon. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


„ Jovis, 17° die Fcbruarii, 1831. 


Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1. You are a partner in the house of Messrs. Alexander and Company, of 

Calcutta? — I am. % 

2. How long have you actually resided in India ? — Fifteen years. 

3. How long have you been returned to England? — About two months. 

4. How many large and old-established houses, of the same description as 
that with which you are concerned, are there in Calcutta ? — Five or six of 
the old houses. 

5. Have any new commercial establishments been formed in Calcutta since 
the opening of the free trade in 1815? — Yes, there have been several $ I 
should think twelve or fourteen. 

6. ‘What is the general nature of the business carried on by establishments 
like your own ? — Agency and banking in all its different branches, advances 
of money for commercial purposes. 

7. Bo you act as consignees also for shipments of goods from London ? — 
Yes, for shipments of goods from London and the out-ports. 

8. To what other countries do your mercantile transactions extend? — 
China, and all parts of India, America, France, the Persian Gulf, and some-’ 
times to Holland and Denmark ; but to a very small amount in the latter 
countries. 

9. Is there any trade to South America ?— Very little j that has fallen off 
very much of late years. 

10. Has the commerce to Calcutta increased since your first acquaintance 
with it ? — Very considerably. 

11. To what do you attribute that increase? — To the greater facilities 
afforded by the opening of the trade. 

12. Can you furnish the Committee with any statement showing the in- 
crease of the trade of Calcutta since the opening of the free trade ? — I have 
a memorandum extracted from a publication which has lately been printed 
in - Calcutta, compiled by Mr. Wilson, in the Company’s service. In his 
capacity of assay-master he was required by the Government to make an 
inquiry into the quantity of bullion exported from and imported into Cal- , 

’ ‘ B cutta j 
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cutta ; during that inquiry he had access to the Custom-house records with 
respect to all other articles of trade, and he was induced to publish a 
book on the commerce of Bengal. It contains the imports and exports of 
every description of merchandize, from 1813-14 to 1827-28, I have an 
extract fiom that work before me now. 

13. Have the goodness to deliver it in. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which n as read as follows •] 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS of Calcutta, for the Fifteen Years ending in 1827-1828 


1813 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 
r 'l8I7 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822 23 

1823 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 


2,12,00,000 

2,61,00,000 

3.44.00. 000 

5.84.00. 000 

6.85.00. 000 

7.62.00. 000 

5.65.00. 000 

4.52.00. 000 

4.67.00. 000 

4.30.00. 000 

3.88.00. 000 

4.04.00. 000 

3.60.00. 000 

3.40.00. 000 

4.15.00. 000 


£ tterhng 
2,120,000 
2,610,000 

3.440.000 

5.840.000 

6.850.000 

7.620.000 

5.650.000 

4.520.000 

4.670.000 

4.300.000 

3.880.000 

4.040.000 

3.600.000 

3.400.000 

4.150.000 


Iiupeti 

5.39.00. 000 

5.61.00. 000 

0,66,00,000 

6.99.00. 000 

7.81.00. 000 

7.09.00. 000 

6.95.00. 000 

6.71.00. 000 

7.79.00. 000 

8.71.00. 000 

8 . 01 . 00 . 000 

7.75.00. 000 

7.60.00. 000 

6.80.00. 000 

8,73,00,000 


£ tUrling. 

5.390.000 

5.010.000 

6.660.000 

6.990.000 

7.810.000 

7.090.000 

6.950.000 

6.710.000 

7.790.000 

8.710.000 

8.040.000 

7.750.000 

7.600.000 

6.800.000 
8,730,000 


15 WhM ,S “ Cr ° r - e ?_A crore is about a m!n ™ Of pounds 

"’“Great 

whole trade Britain is about seven-tenths of the 

descriptions 
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descriptions of manufactures they do, but not the very lowest kind/ at pre- 
sent. Ithink the very common and coarse cloths they make cheaper them- 
selves; but the middling and better description, for instance, what are called 
the Dacca muslins, are very much dearer than the Manchester piece-goods. 

20. 'Is that a description much worn by the natives? — Yes, it is used very 
largely. 

21. What description of natives ? — Every one that can afford it : chiefly 
those above the very lowest use the English piece-goods ; shopkeepers and 
persons that possess a little property. 

22. Do the lower classes of the Indians wear any of our manufactured 
produce? — Of late years they have worn a particular kind of cloth, or hand- 
kerchief, which has been sent out from Manchester, and which has been 
sold very cheap indeed ; and they get them cheaper than corresponding 
cloths of their own manufactures made of cotton, and coloured. 

2S. In patterns, or plain colours? — Sometimes patterns, and sometimes plain. 

24. How are they worn? — They wear them over their heads and shoulders, 
and also round their waists sometimes. 

25. With respect to cotton yarn imported into India, is that worked up * 
into low-priced cloths ? — It is ; but there are different numbers of the twist 
imported : some is used for the better classes of cloths. 

2 G. Is the import of cotton twist increasing ? — Yes; it has increased 
amazingly within these few years ; in fact, it was unknown a short time 
since in Calcutta. 

27. Is it also used in sewing and making up cloths ? — As thread, it is ; 
that is of a different description. 

28. Is the thread and the yarn the same thing? — Not quite: the former 
is of a finer description ; differently spun. 

29- In travelling through distant parts of India, have you met with British 
goods in the bazaars and market-places ? — I have never been much in the 
upper provinces ; but I have been in them and at Bhurtpore, and the 
western parts of India. I have seen English manufactures exposed in the 
bazaars or markets there, and also at Lucknow ; I have seen imitation shawls 
in great quantities. 

30. Shawls made of what? — Of cotton, I believe. 

31. When you saw the shawls exposed for sale, were there Cachmere 
shawls also? — They were to be procured, but at much higher prices. There 
are shawl merchants who travel about the country. 

32. When did the import of cotton twist first commence?-— I do not think 
there was any great quantity before 1824r or 1825. 

S3. Can you state the quantity of cotton twist that has been imported of 
late years r — The work to which I have alluded, drawn out from the custom- 
house records at Calcutta, states that fact. By this publication, the value of 
B 2 colton 
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cotton twist imported in 18 27 and 1828 was about nineteen lacks of rupees, 
in the following year it increased considerably Mr Wilson has not gone 
so far as that, but I am prepared to state that that was the cast* In 1829 SO 
it fell off a^ain , but tor the three years of 1827 28, 1828 29, and 1829 30, 
the value was about seventy lacks of rupees, making about twenty three 
lacks of rupees each year 

34 Do you concede that the great importation of cotton fabrics from 
Great Britain has materially interfered with the native manufactures —Very 


considerably 

35 Has it produced distress among the weavers and artizans — Not to 
the extent that might ha\e been supposed , for the weavers are also cultiva 
tors, and they turn their labour from one employment to the other without 
that shock, perhaps, which might be expected in other countries 

36 Are not the weavers employed in working up the cotton twist from 
England ? — Some of them , but a great many of them have become 
cultivators 

£7 How was the yarn supplied before the importation of cotton twist 
from England?— By the women chiefly 

38 Was there any machinery applied to it? — None There are now 
spinning and weaving mills established in India 

89 With respect to the weavers of Dacca muslins , do you know any 
thing of their condition, m consequence of this increased importation of 
British goods ? — At first they were thrown out of employment, but most of 
them turned their attention to the land as ryots, and some of them have been 
employed by indigo planters who have spread in that neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly of late years 

40 Were they of the same class is the ryots before? — The weavers are 
almost always ryots 

41 Has not the importation of Indian silk piece goods greatly increased 
since the opening of the free trade — I believe it has , but I do not exact!) 
know the proportionate increase 


42 Can you state any new articles imported into India from the countries 
of Europe since the opening of the free trade ?— The spelter and cotton 
twist may be considered the most important Of late years there has been 
a large importation of wine, particularly of Sheri), which was a novelty in 
the Indian market J 


43 Spelter is what is commonly called zmc ? — It is 

44 What is the Indian name for it?— It is of the same quality almost as 
tutemgue, but not quite so good , that was chiefly imported from China, but 
h3S now entirely ceased 

4*5 To what purposes is the spelter commonly applied ?— It is for making 
pots and pans, and cooking utensils of every description 


46 Are 
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46. Are those pots worked up in India? — Generally they are, I believe 
some have been made up in this country, and have sold very well ; but I 
only speak of that from hearsay. 

47. Have not they imported some pots of that kind made of iron ? — I do 
not think I have seen any made of iron, not for the purposes which I particu- 
laily allude to, for cooking; the natives prefer brass to any other; copper 
and spelter and tin together, make the composition. 

48. Are the brass pots in great demand with the natives? — They are* 
There is scarcely a native that has not one of them, and also a sort of a large 
plate or platter. 

49. Will you state to the Committee the staple articles of export from 
Bengal? — Indigo, sugar, saltpetre, and cotton at one time; but that has 
fallen off very much, and raw silk. 

50. Is grain exported much ? — -There is a good deal of grain exported to 

different parts, and at one time large quantities were sent to the coast; that 
has almost ceased, except in cases of famine. There is a large trade in grain 
with the Isle of France, which is now almost entirely supplied from India 
with rice. n 

51. What is the amount and value of indigo annually exported from 
Bengal at present? — It is almost difficult to say, it varies so much with the 
price in the Calcutta market ; I should say from two to three millions sterling. 
It depends so much upon the price here, which of course influences the 
Calcutta valuation. 

52. Can you state the quantity? — That is very uncertain too, but I think 
the average is about 120,000 maunds a year ; sometimes more, sometimes less. 

53. To what countries is it chiefly exported ? — Chiefly to England, some 
to America, some to France (the consumption of France has increased of late 
years), and some small quantity to the Persian Gulf. 

54. What becomes of that which goes to the Persian Gulf? — It goes into 
Persia, and, I believe, into some parts of the Russian territory ; there is no 
very large quantity sent there. 

55. Is the firm with which you are connected extensively engaged in the 
culture of indigo ? — Yes. 

56. Have you any accounts which show the outlay and returns for any 
given penod? — I have a small memorandum here, showing the result of the 
operation of fifty-six indigo factories in various parts of Bengal, Behar, and 
Benares, most of which have been under our agency, or in which we were 
interested, for the last six years. The gross amount of outlay during that 
time has been 1 crore and 77 lacks, or £1,770,000, the returns have been 
2 crore and 20 lacks, or £2,200,000. The average yearly outlay, without 
including interest or commission, has been 31 lacks, and *93,000 rupees, or 
£319,300; the average yearly return has been 39 r lacks, 31,000 rupees, or 
£398,100 ; the gross profit upon that is 7 lacks, 96,000 rupees, or £79,600. 

57. What 
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37 What would be the net profit 5 — I have not got a statement of that, 
but I should think a deduction might be made of eighteen or twenty per 
cent, for charges and interest ot money 

58 What number of indigo factories may there be throughout the Bengal 
provinces?— I should think from three to four hundred factories 

59. Have not the natives of India lately begun to imitate the European 
process of manufacturing indigo? — They have 

60 Have they invested large funds in it ? — Yes, largely. There are a 
great roan) small factories. 

6l. Is the indigo manufactured by natives, without European assistance, 
equal in quality to that manufactured by Europeans ?— Certainly not , in 
general it is very inferior. 

62 Are you acquainted with the article called lac dye ? — I have seen it , 

I know very little of it myself. 

63. Is not that a recent introduction, as an object of commercial specula- 
tion? — Not very recent , as long as my knowledge goes it has existed, it 
has been used more of late, but the prices have been very discouraging 

64. Is it used for d)e’~ It is used for djemg, the colour is an orange 
red, I think 

05 Is the firm of which you are a member m any waj connected with 
Europeans engaged in the production of raw silk ’ — Not now, or very lately , 
«c have been engaged in it, but not to any great extent. 

60. Why did you discontinue it ? — In consequence of the difficulties we 
found to esist from the competition of the Company’s commercial agents, 
which rendered it a hazardous speculation. 

07* Do you know whether the other great firms in Calcutta are in the habit 
of making advances to planters and others ? — Indigo planters they are 

OS Have the) also made advances to those engaged in the preparation of 
raw 'ilk' — That I cannot state. Generally speaking, the commercial resi- 
dents themselves are dealers in silk, and haie their business transacted m 
Calcutta by the agenc) -houses , I do not think it is often that men, not con- 
nected with commercial agency, are in the habit of making advances 
09 Is not the great obstacle to that branch of commerce in the hands of 


the pm ate merchant, that he is obliged to enter into competition with the 
Companj’s servants? — Certainl). 


70 Bo the Company s agents possess any peculiar advantages over the 
private trade in that respect?— I do not believe they do now. There was a 
regulation, b> which a certain priorit) of claim was given to the Company’s 
contracts with the ryots, and the people who receive advances , but 1 think 
that regulation has been recently rescinded. 


„ “ “ "S'* of PE C craplion ?— No ; the one I allude to was, where 

a native took an advance from an individual, and subsequently took one from 

the 
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the Company’s agent, the individual could not receive his money or its value 
back, until all claims on the part of the Company had ceased. , ; » 

72. Was it rescinded in consequence of repeated applications upon the 
subject? — It was rescinded in consequence of memorials sent to the local 
government or the Court of Directors, and they directed that it should be 
rescinded. < 

78. Supposing the East-India Company were to cease altogether to 
carry on trade in silk, is it your opinion that the silk trade of India would 
increase under the exertions of individuals ? — My opinion is, certainly, that 
it would. 

74. Will you state your reasons for that opinion? — I conceive ithat the 
mode by which the Company transact their business enhances the price very 
considerably. They do not enter into it as a mercantile speculation, but as 
a mode of remittance. 

75. Would the quality of the silk be improved if the trade were directed 
by individuals instead of the Company ? — I do not see any reason why it 
should not. 

76. Do the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals ? — 
They do now. 

77. Are not the Company and individuals upon equal terms ? — Now they 
are. 

78. Then if the Company carry it on more extensively than individuals, 
how is it that individuals do not now succeed in their speculations in silk, 
and beat the Company out of the market? — Because, whenever it is known 
that the Commercial Resident of the Company is in the market, the price is 
raised beyond what an individual would think it prudent to give. The 
Company’s agent is not so much influenced by such considerations, and he 
complies with the price affixed. 

79- Is it not the case, that with respect to every article of commerce, when 
the Company’s agents are known, to he in. the market, the price of it rises ? — 
Unquestionably, 1 think it has that effect. 

80. Are you aware of any instances in which the sales in England of 
articles so purchased by the Company, at an enhanced price in India, have 
been below the rate at which they purchased in India ? — I have no particular 
instance immediately in my recollection $ but I imagine that in many 
instances, in sugar and silk, they must have sustained heavy losses. 

81. Must not that materially interfere with any commercial speculations 
carried on by the private merchants? — I think it interferes prejudicially with 
the private merchant, certainly. 

82. Would it not tend to derange all the speculations he might form under 
other circumstances ? — I do not think at present he would be inclined, as the 
•system now is, to go into the market as a competitor, from the impression 

that 
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that ha would have to pay a higher price for the raw produce than it would 
be prudent for him to give. 

S3 What effect do you imagine that derangement of commercial specu- 
lation on the part of the private trader has upon the natives of India, 
beneficial or otherwise ?— I conceive that at present the native weaver, for , 
instance, or the persons employed by the Company s agents, benefit by the 
prices that the Company give ; they benefit m one way, certainly, because 
the} get a higher price probably than it would be worth the while of a pm ate 
individual to give. 


S4. Although some mdividuals may benefit, has it not a tendency to con 
tract commercial speculations considerably ?— I think it has , it acts as a 
premium upon the particular produce, and enhances its cost. 

85 Does not it tend to limit the demand of that production of the coun- 
try — I think it does. 


8G. Do Europeans, in any part of the country you are acquainted with, 
enter into the culture and manufacture of sugar, or the culture and prepa- 
ration of cotton ?— Not that I am aware of, in the immednte cultivation of 


it, they purchase it generally in the bazaars They do not superintend 
the actual growth of cotton, but they make advances to the r}ots, both for 
sugar and cotton. 


87. What, according to jour opinion, is the cause which prevents the 
Europeans from engaging in the culture and manufacture of sugar, in the 
same manner in which the} engage m the cuhure and manufacture of indigo? 
— SugaT is supposed to require a much greater dead stock to make it than 
indigo, and a greater outlay at fir»t. With respect to indigo the outlay is 
annual, and the buildings are comparatively of small value With respect to 
sugar, a large extent of country would be required under the control of an 
European, and he would have to erect very expensive and substantial build 
mgs, and to erect machinery at great cost. 


88. Do jou know what the sort of machinery now is by which the 
manufacture of sugaT » earned on ?— U is very inferior to the West-lndia 
process, but within these late jears, I understand, one or two sugar-mills 
have been sent out from England to India, but I have not seen any sugar 
that was made b} them , indeed, 1 do not believe they were erected when I 
came aw a}. 

Arc jou aware that a large number of sugar-mills have been sent out 
to the Mauritius ? — Yes, I understand they have, and steam engines connected 


90. Are >ou acquainted with the process of making sugar in India?— Not 
personal!}. 

91. Is it grown in large quantities byanv individual 9 — No , I believe each 
i jot has a certain number of Legale 


92. What 
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92. What is the proportion of a begah to an acre ? — It varies in different 
parts of the country ; in Calcutta about one-third of an acre. 

93. Are there any large sugar plantations in India ? — Not that I am aware 
of; the ryot brings his sugar to the bazaar. 

94. Are you acquainted with the nature of the sugar manufacture in any 
of the West -Indian colonies ?— No, I am not. I have seen gentlemen from 
the West-Indies in India, who complained of the quality of our sugar, and 
stated it to be very inferior to the West-Indfan sugar. 

95. Do you know whether the same individual who grows the sugar also 
expresses it from the cane ? — I believe there are two stages; the first process 
of expressing it from the cane is done by the person that grows it, and he 
takes it then to another party, by whom it goes through another process ; but 
I am not very certain on that point. 

96. Do you conceive, that supposing a greater capital were employed in 
the growth and manufacture of sugar in India, there might be a much larger 
quantity grown than is now produced ? — I believe it can be grown to any 
extent ; and I have no doubt that if capital were applied to it the quality 
• w ould be better. 

97. Have you any reason to doubt that it would be sugar of as good 
quality as that produced in other parts of the world? — I think it is doubtful 
whether there would be any immediate change. I have understood that the 
sugar-cane itself in India, from bad management, is not equal to the West- 
India sugar-cane. 

98. Would there be any impediment to the introduction of the best species 
of sugar-cane ? — I should think there would be no impediment ; but the fact 
is, that the sugar-cane, as at present cultivated, is held to be inferior to the 
West-Indian. 

99. Supposing it were desirable to extend the cultivation of sugar in India, 
could large spaces of ground, unoccupied by other cultivations, be very easily 
found j such, for example., as 1,500 or 1,600 acres., all lying together ? — I 
should think so, unquestionably. I conceive there would be no impediment 
to obtaining any extent of land, because the present cultivator would be as 
disposed to sell his field or let his field for sugar, as for indigo. 

100. Would it not displace a considerable mass of industry now employed 
in other cultivations? — So far it would displace it, but for value received; 
no man would part with his field unless he was paid for it. 

101. Is there not a great abundance of land in India to be applied to 
various, species of cultivation, at present unoccupied ? — There are great 
quantities. 

102. Supposing the better land to be employed more largely in the culti- 
vation of sugar, could not other species of Indian produce be grown upon 
lands of an inferior description ? — The soil, of course, varies there as it does 

C every 
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e , erv „here , hut there is an immense quantity of land occupied with jungle 
at nresent but »htcli, with a sufficient inducement, people would clear away, 
and find it available either for wheat or rice, or other products 

103 "You do not then conceive, that supposing the cultivation of sugar 
and other articles of esport were considerably increased by an outlay oi 
capital and the application of European skill, there would, of necessity, be 

any diminution in the Indian produce, as applicable to the lood of the 
natives ? — Certainly not. 

lOl Are you aware whether any improvement has been made in the cul 
tnation of cotton since the introduction of the fiee trade?— I believe not. 

105 What are the inconveniences and restraint complained of or felt as a 
burden at present by British born subjects m India, not being in the service 
of His Majesty or the East India Company 0 — There are several under the 
early regulations of the Company which ha\ e not been repealed yet. i have 
a list taken from Mr Auber's work, which I can deliver in , it chiefly relates 
to penalties attached to Europeans for being in the country without license, 
and their being liable to be removed by order o{ the Governor General 
100 Hav e the goodness to read it 

[ The Witness read the same , as follows ] 

'♦No Bntish subject u permitted to reside m India without a license from the East 
India Company no Bntish subject, even with a liceuse, can go beyond ten miles of 
one of the presidencies without a new license A Bntish subject found in India without 
a license, or whose license may have expired is amenable to the courts in India, and 
liable to be punished with a fine of 2 000 rupees for the first offence and 4 00 0 rupees 
for the second offence A British subject found in India without a license is liable to 
be sent home and prosecuted for a misdemeanor before the courts of England or not 
prosecuted as the East India Company may think proper Bntish subjects in India, 
having licenses are liable to have them cancelled at the discretion of the different 
governors , and, after two months notice, to be deemedpersonsm India without licence, 
and liable to all the penalties of that condition The Governor General, or other 
governors of India arc prohibited from granting licenses to British subjects without the 
permission of the Court of Directors British subjects, having licenses to proceed to 
tlie interior, must bo furnished with a fresh license at every removal from district to 
distort No British subject can engage in the inland trade of salt, beetle- nut tobacco 
or nee, except on account of the Company, on para of forfeiting all such goods and 
commodities, and treble the value of the same , one half to go to the United Company 
and one half to the informer Any British subject found trafficking or haunting the 
countries or places withm the limits of the East India Companj s charter without their 
license, is liable to forfeiture of ship and cargo and double the value of the same 
one fourth part to go to the informer, and three fourth parts to the East India 
Company British subjects in India are not permitted to hold lands jn pronerh, 
lease, or mortgage " * 1 j 

I may state, with Tespect to salt, that before I left Calcutta, the govern 
ment had issued an order allowing Europeans to purchase salt at their sales at 
Calcutta, which had not been the case before. 

D °>°“ kT1 °" whether those regulations are practically enforced in 
India ?— They have been, in some instances 1 beliete, in my time, three or 

four 
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four persons have suffered under them. I may state, with respect to the 
regulation, “that no European is allowed to go ten miles from Calcutta with- 
out la license j” that that in practice is quite rescinded. The Governor 
General’s own country house is sixteen miles from Calcutta, and gentlemen 
out of the service are constantly in the habit of going up there. And, in my 
own person I have frequently gone over* the country in various directions, 
without applying for a license *, but *still the'regulation does exist, and the 
government is in the habit of advertising this order occasionally. ' I have 
before me an order from the general department, dated in 1826, which is as 
follows : 


“ Fort William, General Department, August 4, 1826. 

•< It having come to the knowledge of the Governor that Europeans are in the habit 
of visiting the Upper Provinces in the prosecution of commercial speculations, or for 
the temporary purpose of disposing of investments of goods, without having obtained 
the previous permission of government to proceed to the interior ; notice is hereby 
given, that instructions mil he issued to the magistrates of the several districts bor- 
dering on the rivers, to stop all Europeans, whether British-horn subjects or other- 
wise, and Americans, not being in the service of His Majesty, or in the civil or 
military service or employment of the Honourable Company, who may be found 
in the interior, at a distance of ten mdes from the presidency, and unprovided with a 
passport. Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Secretary to 
Government in the general departments, and are to contain the following particulars • 

" 1st The name and occupation of the persons applying. 

" 2d. The time of his arrival in India, and whether with or without a license from 
the Court of Directors. 

“ 3d. The place or places to which the individual may be desirous of proceeding , 
and, 

“ 4thly. The general object of his j'oumey. 

" By command of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 

(Signed) " C. Lushington, 

" Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

Now, that appears to have been advertised as a matter of form, because I 
am not aware of any individual, merely going for pleasure from Calcutta, 
ever thinking of asking for a passport. , 

108. Are you aware that advertisements, nearly to the same effect, have 
been issued at the other presidencies, which appear by the newspapers? — I 
am not aware of that. 

109- Are the regulations more strictly enforced at the other ^presidencies 
than they are at Calcutta ? — That I cannot speak to. 

110. Practically, have not the old regulations preventing Europeans from 
holding land, been considerably relaxed by later regulations ? — There was an 
order of Government, • dated, • I think, in February 1829, • which was 
founded upon the same basis as aprevious order respecting holding lands 
for the purpose of the cultivation of coffee. The former applied to persons 
desirous of cultivating indigo, but it was at the same time encumbered with 
C2 so 
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so many restrictions, that I do not believe there is any mstmccof a person 
applying for permission under it. 

111 W as not the permission originally given, rescinded by the Directors ? 
— -I am not aware of that 

112 Aie there many respectable and industrious British born subjects 
non at Calcutta, anti other places in the Bengal province, without a license 
from the India Company?— I believe there are a good many without 
licenses 

US Do jou imagine that the regulations to which you have alluded, do 
practically interfere with the conduct of commercial speculations? — 1 think 
they interfere with respect to the holding of lands, certainly Indeed, l 
know an instance that occurred very recently in India, where, upon a regiu 
lation of the Bengal Government, 48 of 1795, very serious injury was 
sustained by an Englishman being ejected from the possession of landed 
property, on the sole ground that he was an Englishman , and though he 
was acting m the capacity of agent foi a native, to whom the property be 
longed, yet it was held, that under that regulation he could not be in 
charge, tho igh he had a local license to reside in the district, and he was 
removed There was a lawsuit about the property, and the j possession was 
given to the opposite party upon the above ground alone, ttz than an En 
ghsh pei son had no right of occupation whatever, without the express sane. 
t\on of the Governor General, which in this case had not been given , for it 
had been thought unnecessary, as the part\ had a local license to reside in 
the disti ict It was thought he might act as the agent of a natu e proprietor , 
but it was held that he could not, and he was, by the order of the court, 
ejected at an hour’s notice, and the possession ot a very valuable property 
given over to another party 

114 Is it not essential to the conduct of commercial speculations, that 
individuals should have free access to the parts of the country where 

either their goods are to be sold, or where purchases are to be made ? I 

think so 


115 Have they not thereby the means of ascertaining more correctly 
the wants of the people ? — Unquestionably, by constant motion from place 
to place r 

UG Does any inconvenience arise to British subjects from the necessity 
of their having to procure a fresh license when they remove to the interior of 
the country, or from district to district —I do not thmh that is any prac 
tical inconvenience, because I have never known an instance where it has 
been refused The parties are compelled to make references of conduct and 
character, and there is a fee attached to the license 

3 ° nifiee| t,>0 " k "° W the am ° unt of the fee ?—It '• not large . I believe about 

118. Tot tvliat period are the licenses generally granted —That I do not 
exactly recollect 1 do not knots nhether there is any limited period 

119 By 
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119. By whom are the licenses granted? — They are granted in Calcutta 
by the Territorial department. 

120. Supposing an individual to be in the Upper Provinces, how does he 
obtain a license to remove? — He would write down to some person in Cal- 
cutta, enclosing a letter from himself, stating who he is, and what he is, and 
where he may be heard of) requesting permission to remove to another dis- 
trict; andl know of no instance where that permission has been withheld 
upon a proper application. 

121. You stated, that Europeans had been allowed to trade in salt, Jaf. 
terly ? — They have been allowed to purchase it at the Company’s sales at Cal- 
cutta. They are not allowed to interfere in the manufacture of salt. . 

122. Does the same apply to tobacco or rice ? — I am not at all acquainted 
with the tobacco trade, and lam not aware that there is any actual prohibition 
to deal in tobacco, but Europeans never do engage in it. 

123. How is it with respect to beetle-nut? — lam not aware; I believe 
that is excluded by Act of Parliament ; and which Act, upon recollection, 
applies also to the article of tobacco. 

12k By the new regulations about salt, aie Europeans permitted to carry 
salt up the country, and trade in it? — Yes, I understand that is the effect of 
the regulation; but they must purchase it at the Company’s sale in 
Calcutta. 

125. Were not the regulations with respect to the dealing on the part of 
Europeans in salt and beetle-nut directed originally against the dealings of 
the Company’s servants? — I think so. I believe it is matter of record, that 
in the early part of the Company’s possession of the country, great abuses 
did take place in the inland trade of the country. 

120. Are you aware whether any inconvenience results to the trade from 
the inability to clear out from the minor ports of India ? — I am not personally 
aware of the fact, never having been upon the coast. 

127. Must not the exclusion of British enterprize and capital tend to 
enhance the price to the consumer, and to diminish the trade which might 
be conducted if no such restraint existed ? — I think so. 

128. You have stated, that British subjects are not permitted to hold lands 
or property on a lease or mortgage in their own names ; does this provision 
originate in the Act of Parliament, or in a regulation of the East-India Com- 
pany ? — I believe the regulation with respect to lands is a regulation of the 
East-India Company itself; I do not belie\e the Act of Parliament pre- 
vents it. 

129. Do you know the date of the regulation ? — There aVe two ; one is the 
Regulation 38 of 1793, and there is a Regulation 4S of 1795. 

ISO. Are you not aware that the Court of Directors, as early as the year 
1766, prohibited Englishmen from holding lands, and that such prohibition 

was 
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rants, who about that time were in 
and -other sources of revenue? — -I 
mmittee of the House of Commons 
in consequence of a communication 
regulation modified, so as to admit 
i hold lands. 

? — I think 1783 or 1784. 

132. Have you referred lately to the Report?— Yes, I liad occasion to 
refer to it this morning. It goes to the extent of stating, that the regulation 
was chiefly applicable to the Company’s servants, who were men of influence 
and of power, and who might convert that power to improper purposes ; and 
that it would be an irrational regulation as applied to men who were not in 
the service. 

1SS. Are the natives in India aware of the restraint and disabilities under 
which British-born subjects, not in the service of His Majesty and the East- 
India Company, labour ? — Yes, they are. 

134. Must not the consequence be, in all transactions between Europeans 
out of the service and natives, to encourage the latter in a spirit of litiga- 
tion? — I do not think it goes to that extent, but I think it has a certain 
degree of prejudicial influence against Europeans out of the service. 


IT Feb 1831. was chiefly directed against its own sen 

the habit of holding public lands, farms, 

T. Bracken, F.sq. think it was ; and in a Report of the Coi 
there is an allusion to that circumstance, 
from Mr. Harwell, who had wished the 
« Europeans of respectable character” to 
131. What is the date of that Report i 


135. Are you acquainted with many indigo planters? — Yes, several. 

1SG. Do you consider them as an eminently intelligent and respectable 
class of people ? — I think them a very respectable class. 


137. Have you any documents that enable you to speak to this point? — I 
have not with me any letters ; but there were several addressed by the indigo 
planters, in reply to a circular issued to them by the agency houses in Cal- 
cutta, wishing to be informed of the number of begahs in cultivation, and 
the number of persons employed. From the perusal of the replies to the 
circulars, and the information contained in the letters, I should say that 
many of the indigo planters were men of extremely good information. 

138. Have you heard that the character of the indigo planters has 
been aspersed, and that they have been accused of turbulence and ill-using 
the natives ? — I have heard that that has been alleged against them. 

139. Do you conceive that that is well founded?— Certainly not, gene- 
1 ly* There have been individuals that have committed violences; but as a 
body, I think the aspersion is not a just one. 

HO. Do jou conceive that that class of British subjects has improved in 
character, or not? — I think it has ; there are men of better education now in 
that line than there u*cd to be. 


VH. Do the indigo planters j„ general carry on tlielr cullivalion upon 
their own capital or upon capital borrowed ?— Generally speaking in the 
commencement of their career, they borrow capital. In fact, the process is 

something 
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something in this way: an 'indigo planter makes an independence, and then 
sells his factory ; generally, the agent who had been employed by the first 
indigo planter becomes the agent of the second, and advances the purchase- 
money. 

14-2. Are there many of the indigo plantations out of debt ? — There are 
more now than there were formerly. Some of the indigo factories within the 
last six or eight years have got completely out of debt ; others have not been 
so fortunate. . 

143. What is the interest in general that is paid for loans of money upon 
indigo plantations ? — It depends considerably upon the state of the money- 
market in Calcutta, but eight, ten' or twelve per cent. ; at present the rate of 
interest is high, I believe ten or twelve per cent. 

144. Is a mortgage given as security? — Yes. 

145. Are there many houses in Calcutta in possession of indigo planta- 
tions, in consequence of holding such mortgages ? — They are not actually in 
possession, but they hold the mortgage papers $ the planter himself is in 
possession of the factory ; but I believe there are'fevv instances where there 
are advances in- money to' the indigo 1 planters, where an agency house does 
not take the mortgage in the first instance.' 

146. Is it probable,' in your opinion, that the low price of indigo in Europe 
will diminish the aggregate quantity of indigo produced? — Certainly. Be- 
fore I left Calcutta, >the expectation of! a low price in the home market had 
induced -the agents to withdraw -their support from all indigo factories of 
which the soil was inferior, but which had been brought into, cultivation 
under the stimulus of the high prices that obtained in Calcutta. 

147. Are you aware whether it was generally understood at Calcutta, that 
directions had been sent out by, the Directors to inquire into the conduct of 
the indigo planters ? — It was generally understood so. 

148. What steps were taken by the Governor General of India with refe- 
rence to that point? — A circular was issued to the judge and the magistrates 
of the different districts, to report upon the Europeans in their several juris- 
dictions. 

149. Have you any means of knowing <what the result of that inquiry 
was? — Not any official means. A gentleman high in office in Calcutta told 
me, confidentially, that the result has been very satisfactory to the characters 
of the indigo planters. 

150. Does not the personal comfort and success in life, of every British 
subject in India, whether in the service or out of it, residing in the provinces, 
depend upon the conciliatory conduct and demeanour that he shows to the 
feelings and prejudices of the native inhabitants? — Unquestionably ; a man’s 
own interest would teach him that in India. 

151. Have you known any instances in which a contrary conduct has been 
pursued ? — There have been instances. 

152. What 
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152. What has been the effect upon the individual pursuing that con- 
duct? — I should say generally detrimental to him. 

153 Are you not of opinion, that the knowledge which an European has 
of the power that the Company has over him, is a considerable check to his 
exercising any such acts as you have described ? — 1 should think that, with- 
out that motive, he would be induced to treat the natives well if engaged in 
commercial pursuits. 1 should be inclined to think, that a man of very 
strong passions or infirmity of temper would be withheld by no inducement; 
but with a reasoning mind, I think the influence of self-interest is sufficient 
without bringing the other motives into play. 

154. Are the indigo plantations generally conducted by agents, or by the 
parties themselves? — The advances are made by agents, the management of 
the factory is by the planter. The planter draws upon the agent for supplies 
of money ; that is the only way in which the agent has any thing to do with 
the factory. 


155. Have many of those indigo planters resided a considerable time in 
India? — Many of them have. 

150. Are they chiefly British-born subjects ? — I should think the majority 
of them were ; there are a good many Frenchmen. 

157. What is the part of the country where the indigo plantations chiefly 
exist?— Jcssore, Kishnagur, and Tirhoot. 


. 158. What is the description of soil best suited to the cultivation of indigo ? 
— It is considered, that those factories are best that are liable to inundations 
from the Ganges. 

159. Does it require a deep alluvial soil ? — Not very deep ; but the soil is 
much improved by the sediment that the river brings with it, or leaves 
rather, alter an inundation ; but I am not acquainted with the details of 
indigo cultivation. 


160. Arc there any Indo-Britons among the indigo planters ? — There are 
some, and as such they have some advantages, by being enabled to take farms 
and leases in their own names. One of the largest concerns in India is held 
by a gentleman of the name of Harris, who is an Indo-Briton ; in conse- 
quence of which he is enabled to hold some very large zemindaries. 

161. Have you attended at all to the trials that took place' in the supreme 
court with regard to the ill treatment of natives by Europeans ?— I have read 


1 02. In those cases in which ill-conduct on the part of Europeans towards 
natives has occurred, has it generally been on the part of the Company’s 
servants, or on the part of the free traders? — I cannot bring to my recollec- 
tion the exact proportion of offences committed, but to the best of my recol- 
lection there have been very few by either. 3 

1G3. Hm tlie number of European settlers in Bengal greatly increased 

since 
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since the opening of the free trade ? — It has increased, but I do not know 
to what extent j there are several Europeans who come into Calcutta without 
any license, and they get spread through the interior. 

164. Has any inconvenience resulted to the natives from the free resort of 
Europeans to Calcutta ? — I should think not any at all. 

165. Ho you think any benefit has resulted to them from it? — I think so, 

unquestionably ; wherever there are Europeans, they bring a demand for 
labour. 1 

166. Are the most intelligent of the native inhabitants anxious for the 
permanent settlement of Europeans in the country? — I should not say the 
greatest number were, but the most intelligent are. 

167. Have not they expressed it in a petition? — There was a petition in 
Calcutta, that was signed by a great many very respectable natives as well 
as Europeans. 

l6S. Can you mention the names of any of the natives ?— There is one, a 
very celebrated native, named Rammohun Roy, and there was a family of 
the name of Tagores, who are great proprietors of zemindaries. 

169. Are they not all persons living in Calcutta ? — -They are. 

170. Is there a counter petition to that? — There is. 

171. Ho you know anything of the circumstances of that petition? — 
There were two petitions drawn up at the same time ; one for the conti- 
nuance of the suttees, and the other for the prevention of Europeans 
holding lands j the same parties were engaged in both petitions. I do not 
believe the petitioners were called together publicly. I had an opportunity 
of seeing both of the petitions carried about to the different offices in 
Calcutta for the purpose of procuring signatures to them from the writers and 
persons of the lower class ; in fact, I saw them in our own office. 

172. 'Do you know with whom either of them originated ? — The party who 
was supposed to have had the most influence in them was a native, who had 
been a sirkar to Bishop Heber, and had considered himself as having a pre- 
scriptive right- to be the sirkar of every bishop, but he was turned off) and 
took offence $ he is the editor also of a newspaper at Calcutta, advocating 
the suttee. 

173. AVhat advantages do you consider would result to the improvement 
of India, with respect to agricultural commerce and the condition of the 
native population, from the permanent settlement of Europeans, under just 
and equitable laws ? — I think there would be an improvement in the modes 
of agriculture, and greater habits of industry ; the example of Europeans 
generally being, I think, useful to the natives. 

174. Was the first petition you have mentioned signed by any persons but 
of Calcutta * — It was not circulated beyond Calcutta ; but some of the 
natives that signed it were landholders, some of them having estates 200 or 
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SOO miles from Calcutta ; people viho moic about the country, and hate 
their town houses m Calcutta 

175. At what rate of interest have the government of India borrowed 
money for some time back ? — I believe at five per cent of htc jears 
170 At what rate of interest have the most respectable firms in Calcutta 
borrowed money’— Not under eight or nine, or ten sometimes or htc 
years 

177 Can you state any reason tor that difference ? — I dunk it is some 
thing connected with die want of real property there Europeans arc -not 
allowed to purchase lands and therefore it is uith pmatc security only that 
they come into the market. 

178 What do jou suppose is the reason for the rate of interest on money 
advanced on indigo plantations being so high as twehc percent. 3 — There as 
considerable risk I he actual stock is mortgaged comparatm.1) of small 
value , even in some instances it is scarcely equal to the annual outlay , and 
in case of a very unfavourable season, there would be a greater deficiency 
perhaps, than the mortgage could cover 

179 At what rate of interest do natives in good credit at Calcutta, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Kings court, borrow money 3 — I believe about 
twelv fc per cent 

180 What is the common rate of interest between native and native in the 
provinces not under the jurisdiction of the supreme court 3 — I have under- 
stood it is much higher I have heard it stated at as much as twcnt)-four or 
thirty per cent , that is, two and a half per cent per month 

181 Can jou explain the reason for the difference 5 — I can only attribute 
it to the want of security, the risk 

182 Is there such a thing as borrowing upon the sccuntv of real property 
among European merchants ? — In Calcutta there is to a small extent , houses 
are sometimes mortgaged 

189 Have many of the indigo planters been forced to abandon the 
business from the amount of their debts 3 — Some of them have , but I do 
not think a great man} Some of their factories have been shut up lateh 
m consequence of the fall of the indigo market of this countrj 

184 Have the agency houses, in those cases, foreclosed 3 — It is rarely 
that the necessity of foreclosure has taken place , the parties themselves have 
given vip possession 


185 Are there any restrictions or regulations that, in 5 our opinion, 
continue to raise the rate of interest ?— 1 think that, were the capitalist 
enabled to pui chase lands, and to employ bis money in the purchase of real 
property, m the end it would have the effect of reducing the rate of 
interest, because he would be able to mortgage his landed estate or bis 


186 Is 
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186. Is there any restriction in Calcutta, as to British subjects holding 
lands and houses ? — They hold houses in Calcutta. 

187. What is the rate of interest between indigo merchants and their 
agents? — It is about twelve per cent., but it varies ; I have known it eight 
per cent. The agent is generally influenced by what he has to pay ; he 
borrows money with one hand, and lends it with the other. 

188. Does not the agent, in addition to that, charge a large commission ? 
— He does ; two and a half per cent, upon the advance, and two per cent, 
upon the sale. 

189. So that the indigo planter has to pay not only an interest of twelve 
per cent., but a commission of five percent, upon all his transactions? — Yes, 
upon his outlay and his sales. 

190. Supposing an European were to borrow money of a native, is there 
any restriction with regard to the interest in that case? — Yes, twelve per 
cent, in Calcutta, and all over India. 

191. You conceive that if Europeans were allowed to possess land in 
India, they would be able to borrow at a lower rate of interest than they do? 
— Yes; it being generally known that they were possessors of landed 
property, would have the effect of making their security better. 

192. Do the natives hold a large proportion of the Company’s legistered 
debt ? — I believe it has been ascertained lately, that they hold a very small 
part in proportion of what was supposed. It is chiefly held by Europeans. 

193. What system of banking is there at Calcutta ? — There is the issuing 
of hank notes and discounts. 

194-. Is it under any regulation ? — No, there is no regulation regarding 
private banks. 

195. Either with reference to the issues or with reference to the number 
of banks? — There is no restriction, but there is only one chartered bank at 
Calcutta. The bank of Bengal is a chartered bank, in which the share- 
holders are only responsible to the extent of their capital. There are two 
other banks : there is one general bank, to which there are many sub- 
scribers ; and there is the bank of Hindostan, with which the house of 
Alexander and Company is connected. 

396. What is the smallest note they issue? — Four rupees. 

197* Do they circulate in the country ? — They go as far as Chandernagore 
and Serampore, about twenty five or thirty miles, but they do not circulate 
in the villages to any extent. 

198. You mentioned, that the rate of interest would probably be lowered, 
and the facility of obtaining credit increased, if British subjects were to hold 
lands * do you not know that native landholders borrow money frequently 
of each other, and frequently of Europeans, at a very high rate of interest, 
at two or three per cent, per month ? — I am not aware that the native pos- 
sessors of large property pay so high as that. I have always understood 
D 2 that 
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at all, because I know instances nliere zemindars have mortgaged their 

T Bracken, Esq ze mmdaries, who have only paid eight per cent and ten per cent interest 


to Europeans 

199 At what rate have you known Europeans borrow money upon mort- 
gage at Calcutta ?— At eight per cent 

200 Have any banks failed lately’—' The house of Palmer ami Company 
had a bank , but they were not issuing bank notes at the time they failed 

201 Can any house calling itself a bank issue notes at Calcutta’ — \cs, 
there is no legal impediment at present 

202 Do they pay interest Upon deposits ? — They do 

203 At what rate’ — It varies, two and a half percent and three per 
cent These are deposits liable to be withdrawn at a moment’s notice 

204 What is the usual rate of discounting hills —That \anes very much 
with the credit of the parties , I have known it from six to twelve per cent 

205 In advances, what do they charge ? — The bank of Bengal rates are 
considered the criterion Mhen I left Calcutta the houses of tolerable 
repute had their acceptances discounted at seven per cent 

206 Do you conceive that in their dealings with the natives in carrying 
on the trade, the Company have now any other advantage over individuals 
than that which is derived from the amount of their pecuniary mean*? — j 
think commercial agents have a great deal of influence in their situation, 
independently of the command of funds though the command of funds is 
probably the most material 

207 You spoke of an old regulation which has lately been rescinded, ig 
this the rescinded regulation you alluded to (a paper being shaun to the IVit 
ness) 7 — His, it is a Regulation 9 of 1829, repealing a Regulation 21 of 
1793 

208 Have not the Company this overwhelming advantage over private 
merchants, that they may issue as much paper as they please , and tint they 
have been within the last two or three years borrowing money at five per 
cent and issuing it without any restriction, and even paying for their 
indigo investments by issues of five per cent paper money? — The Company s 
treasury has been open for the Jast four or five yeais for the issue of what we 
call treasury notes which m fact are something in the nature of exchequer 
bills, they bear interest at from four to five per cent I believe five per 
cent is the rate they now bear Of course tlieie is no control over the issue 
of that paper beyond their own discretion 


209 Have not those issues been known to have been made to a very 
Jarge amount in payment for investments of indigo in the last two or three 
years —1 am not aware that they pay for ind go actually in exchequer 
notes , but the exchequer notes being obtainable for money at the treasury, 

it 
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it has the same effect. A man having a certain sum in cash, has only to go 
to the treasury, and he can get the exchequer notes,* which run for nine 
months, and they pass from hand to hand as cash. 

210. Have not the Company at the same time been sending home large 
remittances to this country in specie? — I do not think that last year they 
sent any specie ; the year before they made a large remittance in specie. 

211 . Are there any banks in the interior, beside the three you have men- 
tioned in Calcutta? — There are no issuers of notes. There are native 
bankers, who are what are called shroffs, more engaged in discounting than 
any thing else ; they issue bills of exchange, which are called hoondees. 

212. Is there much circulation of bills of exchange in the interior? — 
Very great. 

21S. For how small a sum are they? — I have seen them for so small a 
sum as nine rupees. An officer at Cawnpore wishing to remit to Calcutta 
any sum, can always procure a hoondee from a shroff, drawn upon a shroff 
in Calcutta. 

214. Do those bills of exchange circulate in the country ? — -Yes ; the 
interior inland business is conducted by hoondees. The great banking 
houses at Benares have branch establishments in almost all the native cities, 
and a very large business is conducted by hoondees. 

215. What do you suppose is the whole amount of bank note speculation 
in Calcutta? — At present the private circulation is very limited $ indeed, in 
consequence of Palmer and Company’s failure, there was a run upon the 
private banks, and their issue was in consequence very much reduced, in 
fact, almost to nothing ; but the bank - of Bengal escaped pretty well, and 
their issue I should imagine to be about eighty lacs of rupees. 

216. Is there any stamp or duty on bills of exchange? — There is, or 
ought to be ; there is by regulation. 

217. Are the provincial bankers chiefly natives or Europeans ? — Almost 
entirety natives. 

218. With respect to exchequer bills, can the holders of them demand 
payment of them at any time ? — Only when they become due. 

219* Is it the custom to renew them ? — Yes ; but of course not against 
the option of the party. 

220. Would the firm to which you belong, or any other house of business 
in Calcutta, prefer employing one of the commercial agents of the Company 
to one of the ordinary agents ? — I do not know that the commercial agents of 
the Company would be allowed to transact any business for private houses j 
but we should prefer employing a man of our own. 

221. Do you consider the Company’s commercial agents skilful and eco- 

nomical merchants, and as such would you employ them in preference to 
ordinary agents ? — I do not think, generally, the system is a good one in 
. which 
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which they are brought upi but I have nothing to say against the inch- 
viduals. . . 

252. Do you consider the Company themselves skilful and economical 
merchants?-— I should think not. 

223. You stated that there ought to be a stamp or duty upon bills of 
exchange; is that evaded ? — -Very much. 

S2i. Is it large in amount ’—The stamp itself is not very large. 

225. Is the bank of Bengal exclusively the bank of Government 5 — No; 
there are private proprietors also; the Government hold, I think, three- 
hundred shares. 

226. Do they do the Government business?— No, they do not, they 
are merely a bank of discounts. The advantage they have over private 
banks is this: the Government passed an order by which the collectors 
of the districts in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as high, 1 think, as 
Benares, aie allowed to receive bank of Bengal notes in payment of re- 
venue; the consequence is, that the circulation of the bank of Bengal is 
very extensive through the whole of the Lower Provinces. 

227. Do the Government use no bank in their transactions 9 — No; the 
bank notes received by the collectors in the provinces are remitted to the 
general treasury in Calcutta. 

228. Do they keep any account with the bank? — No private account. 

'229. Is the Government supposed to be accountable for the bank of 
Bengal ? — That is the impression among the natives ; but I doubt whether 
they are answerable in law, more than to the extent ot their shares. 

2SO. Are you not of opinion that the large proportion of the gross produce 
of the soil which goes to the Government in the shape of taxes, interferes 
materially with the rate at which individuals cultivating the soil can borrow 
money ? — Of course, any large receipts from the land must interfere with 
the value of that land. 

332. Therefore the risk is mock greeter to the person t tending t^re money f 
— Of course. 


232. What proportion does the land-tax bear to the gross produce of the 
soil? — I am not competent to state the exact amount. 


term ate *he bills of exchange commonly drawn in the 
ypp er Provinces ?— They vary from fifty days’ date to ninety and one hun- 
dred and one days’ date ; but at fifty days date’ most of the hoondees are 
negotiated in the Upper Provinces. 


. 83 b Ate there cot a few estates ot present held by British-born subjects 
in perpetuity, nr on a long lease ; and if so, have the goodness to enumeiate 
them?— I only know of one estate that is held by an European altogether 
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in his own name, and that I believe is almost a single instance throughout 17 Feb. 183b 
India. . * • . 

235. What is the name of that estate ?— It is an estate called Fort Gloster, Bracken, Bsg. 
which is about fifteen miles from Calcutta by land ; ’it is an estate of about 
800 acres. 

'236. Do you know the circumstances, under which it was obtained ? — It 
was a grant, I believe, originally from Warren Hastings to a Mr. Lambert, 
in perpetuity, without any Government land-tax ; it was granted to Mr. 

Lambert and his representatives. That is now the property of a firm 
called Scott and Company ; but the manager is a gentleman of the name 
of Patrick. 

237- Do you know the circumstances of that estate ? — I have been there , 
often. 

238. Is it in a high state of cultivation? — The most part of it is rice land. 

239. Do you know whether the proprietor of that estate finds any difficulty 
in obtaining tenants? — On the contrary, he has rather a difficulty in exclud- 
ing them ; he finds the people anxious to become his ryots. 

240. Do those lyots pay direct to him ? — They do. 

241. Do you know whether there are any estates held in perpetuity in 
the island ot Saugur ? — I do not know whether they are in perpetuity, or on 
a very long lease of 900 years ; there are several grants of land which have 
been cleared, where there is rice growing, and where there is a large popu- 
lation. 

242. Do you know any thing of the estates in the island of Saugur ? — I # 

have been there. One or more of the members of the firm to which I be- 
long purchased from the Saugur Island Society a quantity of land there ; 

they have been for the last two years clearing it. I went down there about 
a twelvemonth ago, and passed a day or two in the place. There are about 
8,000 begahs of that particular estate cleared, and there are about four hun- 
dred families resident on that part of the island. There *are other estates 
which I had not an opportunity of going over, which are rather larger, and 
* I suppose there may be altogether from 50,000 to 60,000 begahs cleared. 

Saugur is at the mouth of the river Hoogly. 

24S. Was that at all cultivated previously to the formation of this com- 
pany ? — No. An attempt had been made to clear it by an extensive com- 
pany, but after expending a large sum, it seemed likely to fail, and they did 
not like to continue any further expense. Some individuals then applied 
to the parent society, if I may so call it, for parts of the island, and agreed 
to continue the clearing. 

244. Is it a fertile spot? — I saw no difference between the rice that was 
produced there and any other. 

245. Is it subject to inundation ? — Not in the cleared parts now ; it was, 
and that has been the great expense. In 1822-2S, after considerable sums 

of 
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of money had been laid out m embankments, there was an unusually high 
Ude from the sea, which carried every thing away, and created a great 
additional expense to restore those embankments 

246 What is the chief production of that land ?— At present nothing 
but rice, and a few \ egetables 

247 What is the extent of the island ?— I do not exactly know , I should 
think about six or seven miles long, and a mile or a mile and a half broad in 
different parts 

248 Has not a large sum of money been employed by different indivi- 
duals?— A large sum in the first instance, and the result was unsuccessful, 
then the society almost left the subject, and individuals took an interest in it, 
and obtained grants of a certain portion of it, and their efforts have been 
more successful There aie two gentlemen, of the name of Campbell, who 
are in charge of large divisions of it, who are doing very well 

249 Has there been a fair return upon the capital expended upon it ? — 
Not jet , hitherto the rjots have had the land for clearing. 

250 Do you know anything of the cultivation of coffee m India? — I 
only know it incidentally 

251 Is it in general cultivation there ? — No , there have been many at- 
tempts made, but they have invariably failed 

252 Have the attempts been made by natives or Europeans? — By Eu 
ropeans 

253 Do joii know in what parts of India coffee is produced 5 — Of the 
two plantations I have seen, one is m the neighbourhood of a place called 
Keerpoy, m the district of Midnepore 

254 Are those plantations both conducted by Europeans 5 — They were, 
one was a Spanish gentleman, but I understand they have quite failed 

255 Do you know the cause of the failure ? — Various rtasons have been 
assigned , but I believe it is generally supposed that the Bengal sun is too 
powerful An attempt has lately been made of planting the plantain tree 
between the coffee trees the plantain tree having a very broad leaf, it was 
supposed that it might act as a protection to it, but 1 do not know the 
result 

256 Are you not of opinion, that considering the vanet) of climate and 
of situations which exist in our Indian empire it is probable that coffee might 
become in some parts a valuable product?— I cannot speak to that 

257 Do you know to what extent coffee is produced m the other nresi 

dercies?— Not at all r 

258 Is there any other product which you think might with advantage be 
ofany CCtl Urt ° whlch 1S not now generally grown ? — 1 am not aware 

259 Does the production of silk require a large capital 5 — I should think 

to carry 
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to carry it to any advantageous result it would require a very large capital. 
The silk filatures are expensive establishments, and have a great deal of 
building connected with them for carrying on an improved method of pre- 
paring the silk. 

260. Is it at present produced by ryots? — It is; but the Company have 
been at a large expense in building filatures upon an improved construction. 

2G1. Are the worms fed upon the mulberry trees in India ? — Yes. 

262. Would it be necessary to plant fresh mulberry trees to extend the 
cultivation of it there, or do mulberry trees abound to any extent ? — I think 
they abound to a great extent. In many parts of India wheie I have been, 
I have seen large fields covered with them. 

263. Is the knowledge of the English language extending among the 
natives? — In Calcutta it is very much, and there are day-schools wheie the 
children learn it. 

264. Is the Christian religion extending among them ? — I do not think 
there is much extension of that. 

265. During your residence of fifteen jears in India, do you know of a 
single instance of the leal conversion of a native of India to the Christian 
religion ? — l cannot say that 1 individually know any person who has been 
converted ; but I have heard a clergyman of the name of Hill say, that he 
has seen one or two villages in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in which the 
inhabitants have shown a disposition to become converts to Christianity. I 
conceive that the higher class of natives in Calcutta are getting rid of Hin- 
dooism, but I do not know that they have adopted any other religion. 

266. Are you aware that silks are now imported into India from this 
country ? — Yes, I am aware that they are ; piece-goods. 

267. And cottons of coinse? — Yes. 

268. What duties are those goods subject to on being imported at Calcutta ? 

I cannot immediately recollect ; I think not more than five per cent. 
ad valorem. 

269. Are not those goods imported into Calcutta duty free ? — I think 
there is five per cent, charged upon them : it is considered, however, a very 
moderate duty, whatever it is. I do not believe it is considered as at all 
interfering with theii importation. 

270. Is there any duty upon the importation of metals ? — Upon metals I 
do uot believe there is any duty, or if any, very slight indeed. 

271. Is there not a very considerable improvement going on amongst the 
younger branches of Hindoos at Calcutta? — They are becoming certainly 
much better educated, and divesting themselves of many of their prejudices. 

272. Do they not generally learn English? — Those of the higher class do. 
Resides public institutions, there are some few private individuals engaged 
in teaching children of the higher class. 
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£78. Do you know whether they have a debating society ?— 1 understand 

I-ji. Do the natives show any aptitude for learning the English language ? 
—Yes! the children are quick am! intelligent 

275 Do they learn any other language, such as Sanscnt or Arabic - 
Some of the higher classes, or those who are intended for the court* of law. 

27G Do they *hovv any preference to the English language ? — I think of 
late jears they hate 

277 Who are the parties, besides the English, who are engaged in com- 
merce at Calcutta? — There are French, Portuguese, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, 
and also people connected with the eastern islands, and Burmese 

278. Are there many Chinese’ — Not many commercial* lately two large 
ships arrived Irom Cochin China, that is the first direct trade that we have 
had with that country for some time, 

279* What would be the condition of Calcutta if the whole trade were left 
to natives and the East India Company, to the entire exclusion of Butisli- 
born subjects ? — I think it would dwindle away in the course of time 

280. Was not the island of Saugur entirely covered with forests when 
Europeans began to cultivate it m the year 1818, and would not it have con- 
tinued so had not European capital been invested in its improvement?— 
Certainly an impulse was given by Europeans to some natives to unite m 
that societj there are now 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants on the island 
altogether. 

281. Is it not jour opinion, that the trade between India and this country 
lsverj much limited by the operation of the heavj duties in this country? — 
On some articles, particularly sugar and silk*, and to a certain extent, cottons , 
but I do not think our cotton is jet sufiiciently good to vie with the Amen 
can cotton. 


282. \\ hat do jou think will be the effect of laying a duty of a penny a 
pound upon hast India cotton?— There was little or none came home last year 
from Calcutta, even without the penny *, but the increase of that penny will 
make above twenty per cent, difference against the Bengal cotton. 

2S3 Docs not it come chiefly from Bombij ? — Now it does ; but formerly 
there were large importations from Calcutta, m 1817 and 1818 3 

28 1 Wji) has the importation of that article fallen off?— Trom the com- 
petition of the American market. 


~SJ. Do jou not conceive, supposing greater skill were to be employed in 
tile cultivation of cotton, as it is m the cultivation of indigo, that the cotton 
of India might be \er> much improved?— I have no doubt it would ulti- 


2SG. Is there any reason to imagine that it would not be as good as the 
cotton produced m the Bra2ils or in the United States of America 5 — It 


would 
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would depend upon the skill. I believe there is a particular kind of cotton 
in India equal to any in the South Sea Islands, which I believe is the best, 
but it is in a part of the country that does not belong to the Company, it is 
in the neighbourhood of the Silhet hills. It is a very superior description of 
cotton, and specimens of it have been shown to a gentleman of the name of 
Finlay, who is employed in the mills near Calcutta, which I understood he 
stated to be equal to any cotton he had ever seen ; but it is at present of very 
limited cultivation. 

287 . Is there any cotton in India that grows close to the sea, in the 
manner that the sea cotton doe’s in Georgia and Carolina? — Not that I know 
of. It has been attempted in Saugur, but I understood that the expense was 
so great in protecting it, that it failed. 

288. Are you yourself acquainted with the cultivation of cotton ? — Not 
personally. 

289. Is there not a ^ood deal of trade between Calcutta and the Burman 
empire ? — It is increasing every year. 

290. Can you state what are the articles imported from the Burman empire ? 
— Bullion and teak timber. 

291. What metals in general? — Silver. 

292. Do you think that the intercourse has increased since the British 
conquest of Burmah ? — I think it has; but it is not a very great trade. 

293. Have you been engaged in the trade between Calcutta and China? — 
Very largely. 

294. 'Is that on the increase? — It is. 

295. What are the articles chiefly exported ? — Almost entirely opium and 
cotton ; but the Company deal more largely in cotton than private traders 
now. 

296. What is sent in return from China to Bengal ?- — Almost entirely 
bullion, or bills on the Bengal government. 

297* What do you suppose is the reason that East-India tobacco is not 
imported into this country ?- — It is prohibited by Act of Parliament, or the 
duty is so very high. 

298. What is the bullion chiefly imported from China P — ChieSy Spanish 
dollars ; sometimes in sycee silver, but the sycee silver is smuggled. 
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THOMAS BRACKEN, Esq. again called in, and examined: 

299. Do you wish to correct any part of your evidence on a former day ? 
—I made a slight mistake, with respect to the duty on cottons imported into 
Calcutta. It ought to have been two and a half per cent., instead of five ; 
five is only applicable to the duty on goods imported in foreign bottoms. 

S00. Exclusive of the vegetable productions of the soil, what other com- 
modities do you apprehend that India is capable of producing, by more 
extensive application of British capital ? — Coal, iron ore in great abundance, 
and potash. 

301. Have you any personal knowledge of those articles ? — I have been a 
good deal interested in coal. The house to which 1 belong have laige mines, 
in a district called Burdwau, about 130 miles from Calcutta, which are now 
worked to the extent of about 14,000 or 15,000 tons of coal annually. 

302. How long have they been worked? — Not moie than about six or 
seven years in extensive operation. They were established about fourteen 
years ago by a gentleman, who obtained permission of the Bengal government 
to search for coals in different pans of India $ and on making a report to the 
Bengal government, they agreed to advance him a sum of money to prose- 
cute the inquiry, if they could get security. The house I belong to became 
security to government j he selected this spot as being the most eligible for 
mines. He afterwards died, and the security was called for. We became 
the proprietors of the mines, by purchase from his executor. At that time 
theie was no great demand for coal, but since the introduction of steam- 
engines it has been very great indeed. 

303. What was the name of the person ? — Jones. It is principally used 
for steam-engines ; and it has also been applied lately for the purpose of 
burning bricks. 

804. Are steam-engines in extensive use in India? — They are increasing. 
There are a good many steam-boats, and engines for different purposes are 
coming out ; the East-India Company buy a large quantity of coal of us for 
their steam.boats. We send coal for them to Singapore, to Penang, Madras 
and Ceylon. 

305. Has the navigation of the river been much improved by steam-boats ? 
—As far as regards Calcutta to seaward. The tugs take ships out now with 
great facility. Formerly it was, perhaps a fortnight from Calcutta to Saugur • 
now they get down with the aid of steam-vessels in one or two days. ’ 

306. Were they not often detained by the freshes in the river ?— Yes • the 
detention arises from the very strong tides and freshes, which the steam-boats 
enable a vessel to get over. 


807. Have 
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307. Have the government used this coal extensively in their public works? 
— Yes ; we have a contract with the government to supply them at a certain 
rate for all purposes connected with their marine department, and also for 
their mint department. 

303. Is thevcoal-mine conveniently'situated for water carriage?— It is on 
the hanks of a river connected with the Hooghley ; the bends of the river 
make the distance from 200 to 300 miles. 

309. What distance from Calcutta?* — By land it is about ISO miles; and 
the winding of the river makes it nearly double. 

310. Is it in your estimation an extensive held of coal ? — Very extensive, 
I should imagine as far as we can judge from appearances, it must extend a 
great way. 

311. And of good quality? — It is. 

312. What is the thickness of the seam r — The seam we are now working 
is about nine feet deep. 

31S. Is it near the surface ? — About ninety feet. We have found the pre- 
sent seam so productive, that we have not had occasion to go lower. W*e 
are carrying our galleries in every direction. 

314. How do you drain it ? — With a small steam-engine. 

315. What number of people do you employ in working those mines ?— 
From 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

310. OF what description are they? — The natives, the ryots; we have 
only one European in charge. The mine was in a forest, and the people 
came in from the neighbouring villages. They have built small villages upon 
the spot, and there is an extensive clearance now. 

3 17 . Do you find the natives skilful? — As miners they work very well. 

318. What rate of wages do they receive? — From three to four rupees, or 
6s. to 8s. per month, according to their merits; some are higher than that, 
but they are in the situation of overseers. 

319. Have they no other advantages except those three or four rupees a 
month ?~ No. 

S20. What is the average rate of wages in that neighbourhood ?— I should 
think from two rupees and a half to three and four rupees, from 5s. to 8s., 
according to age, would be the highest rate. 

321. Of course, the transport of the coal from the mines to Calcutta gives 
great employment on the river ? — We employ a great many boat people. 
There is only one time of the year when you can bring down coal ; the 
river is shallow except during the rains, and at that time 300 or 400 boats 
make three or four trips. 

322. Of what description is the iron ore you mentioned?— In the neigh- 
bourhood df our mines there is a quantity of exceedingly fine iron ore ; but 
I believe the better kind of iron ore is on the Madras coast. 
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3<2S. Is that easily converted into steel?— Not very easily} but the steel 
when made is exceedingly good. Some specimens have been brought to tins 
country, and I understand that persons engaged in the trade have allowed 
that the steel is remarkably good . 

S24. In what condition is the country in the neighbourhood of the mines? 
—It is improved unquestionably ; inasmuch as there is a great quantity of 
jungle removed, owing to the villagers settling on and near the mines. 

325. To what extent has that removal of jungle been carried on ? — I 
should think three or four miles all round. There is very little land on that 
immediate spot for the growth of rice ; it is a bad sod for that purpose ; here 
and there in the hollows they grow a little, but the general appearance of the 
country is very poor. 

326. Is this part of the country subject to permanent settlement? — I sup- 
pose so ; we hold it under peipetual lease from the Rajah of Burdwan, he is 
the zemindar of that district, and we hold it under him. As an illustiation 
of the inconvenience of the Company's regulations, we could not hold it in 
our own name, though so much capital had been invested ; and it was held 
in the name of a native servant of the colliery ; but Lord Bentinck had been 
applied to, and I understood had agreed that we should hold it in our own 
name. 

327. Is.it a perpetual lease? — It is a perpetual lease on paying a quit-rent 
to the Rajah of Burdwan. 

328. Are there any other coal-mines in India except your own ? — There is 
a small one in the neighbourhood of our’s ; but it is at present worked very 
hltle ; they have experienced great difficulty in getting the water out of it. 

329. Are there any stone quarries’ — We have also a stone quarry; there 
ai e a great many in parts of the country. 

330. At what price is the coal delivered at Calcutta?— It is delivered at 
about 20a. a chaldron, 

331. What is the difference between the price of the native coal and 
British coal, at Calcutta?— Ships from London and Liverpool often bring 
coal, but not in any great quantity, and dispose of it at about from SO s. to 
10s. per eh aid ton. The East-India Company sent twelve ships out with coal 
about three or four years ago, not being aware, I believe, of the existence of 
these mines; and they had to pay a gieat deal more ; I have been informed 
so high as from SO*, to 90s. per chaldron landed in India ; it cost them that 
rate. 

SS2. Were the natives of India acquainted with coal before theopeninKof 
those mines 3 — -They must have been acquainted with it, because there was 
a great quantity of surface-coal in different parts of India ; but thev had 
never sunk shafts. * } u 

333. Does it crop out in the immediate neighbourhood of the mines?— 
Xes, )Ou can see it often in patches, but it is of a very inferior kind, slaty." 

33 1; Are 
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334<. Are the natives in the habit ©fusing coal as fuel? — -No} very little 
indeed in Calcutta or the Upper Provinces. 

335. What fuel do they use ? — In the Upper Provinces wood is too dear, 
and they generally use cowdung made into cakes ; in the Lower Provinces 
they use wood, brought from Saugur and the sunderbnnds. 

1 336. Are the jungles regularly cut for that purpose ? — Yes ; there is a 
certain class that go every year, and bring up wood from the sunderbunds. 

337. What is the price of wood at Calcutta? — It is now about 16 rupees 
for 100 maunds, or 82$. for 8,000 lbs. 

338. Have the European inhabitants at Calcutta begun to use coals for 
culinary purposes P-^-They have, and we have begun to send it up the country 
as far as Meerut. 

339- Should you be able to supply the upper parts of India by means of 
water-carriage? — We cou'd, no doubt; but it would be expensive. We 
have sent it up as high as Meerut, and the carriage was more than the origi- 
nal cost at Calcutta. 

340. What is it sold for at the pit’s mouth? — We have never sold it at the 
pit’s mouth. 

341. Is the iron ore you mentioned in the neighbourhood of the coal ? — It 
is all round that district. 

342. Have they begun to work it much? — The natives have always been 
in the habit of working it there, but we have not had any regular foundries 
'for working it. There has lately been an establishment set up near Madras 
for that purpose by Mr. Heath, who has obtained the permission of the 
government to establish a foundry theie, for the purpose of making iron, and 
lor the purpose of making steel. 

S4S. What is the quality of the native iron manufactured ? — It is very in- 
ferior to English manufactured iron, arising from the inferiority of the manu- 
facture. 

344. Are you acquainted with any fact which shows the advantage arising 
from the settlement of Europeans in India, in so far as the settlement of the . 
disputes of natives is concerned ? — I have heard of one or two instances, 
where indigo planters, residing at a considerable distance from the chief 
station, have been found useful in settling disputes of a slight character be- 
tween natives ; the distance from the station being so great, that they would 
have been put to a very heavy expense in going there. 

345, What was the distance ? — I think it must have been about forty miles. 
The planter was applied to by the natives to settle their little disputes, and 
he was in the habit of appropriating one or two hours in the course of a week 
for that purpose. He received the thanks of the gentleman who was then in 
charge of the district for doing this, as it prevented the necessity of the poor 
people having to go so far ; but this gentleman was removed, and another 

gentleman 
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gentleman came who disapproved of it he said i t was an interference lull; 
his own duties, and the consequence was that the planter left off, and the 
natives had to go to the station 

346 Did they go?— They did , but if it co 3 t more to go tlnn the thing ifl 
dispute between them, they did not go 

347. How much tune did he, the planter, devote to it? — He used to 
devote two or three hours about twice a week to it 1 understood some 
gentlemen in the civil service have strongly recommended that respectable in 
di«o planters who live at a great distance from stations should be recognized 
by* the government as acting in those places as arbitrators, and as magistrates 
under certa n regulations 

348 Did you understand that great benefit was confened upon the neigh 
bourhood by his so acting? — I liave no doubt that it was of great convenl- 
ence to the individuals around 


349 Are you aware that there are numerous arbitrators among the natives 
themselves? — -There are , but from the great number of persons, that applied 
to that lhdigo planter, it appeared as if they were better satisfied with h»s 
interlerence than with that of natives 


350 Have jou any acquaintance with the mineral wealth of India, beyond 
what 5 ou are personally concerned in ? — Not personally I understand in the 
north western provinces of India copper has been found, and 1 believe also 
coals are found in Bundlecund 


351 Has the go\ eminent begun to place confidence in the Europeans, and 
to employ them as agents m the management of minors’ estates 5 — Yes, I 
know one or two instances where a gentleman has been appointed to the 
charge of a very large estate belonging to a minor at the recommendation 
of the zillah court, the government appointed this gentleman to manage those 
estates , he is a medical gentleman at Bancoorah, in the Company’s service > 
but it was necessary to have a special permission tor this purpose 

352 Is it your opinion that the Indo Britons would be usefully employed 
in the various departments of government in the higher ranks ?—l have 
no doubt they might be They have not been generally employed in the 
higher branches of service, but there are manv most respectable gentlemen 
among them 

353 Do jou consider them, upon the whole, as an intelligent class of 
people ? — Upon the whole. I do , but as a body, they have not had many 
advantages There are individuals among them, I believe, capable of filling 
any situation They are at present prevented from holding the situations <5 
what are called the Company s covenanted seivants, and probably, from the 
want of encouragement, they are not so well qualified as others In almost 
the w hole of the offices in Calcutta tl e clerks are nativ e born 

354 Do they hold all offices that a Bnti*h subject can hold, except «=uch 

British servants as are covenanted servants of the Comp my 5 They do, 

355 Have- 
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355. Have they not the advantage besides of being able to possess land to 

any extent ? — They have ; and that has given them great advantage, when- 
ever they have been in the situation of indigo planters, 'from being able to 
hold zemindaries. 1 

356. Are any of those gentlemen indigo planters in the commission of the 

peace ? — Not that I am aware of. « 

357. Would it not be very desirable that many of them should be intrusted 
with that office? — I think it would. One of the best police magistrates in 
Calcutta was an indigo planter. 

358. Are there not many among the Indo-Britons who are well qualified 
to hold situations m the commission of the peace ? — Unquestionably. 

359. Are there not many of them in respectable mercantile situations ? — 
There are. 

360. Have you resided any considerable time in the interior ? — Not to 
reside long at any one spot; I have been in the habit of constantly moving 
about, within 80 or 100 miles of Calcutta, and I have visited the Upper 
Provinces. 

361. Do you not conceive that the indigo planters have the means of 
ascertaining the feelings, and habits and manners of the people, more than 
other parties who are in more elevated situations in the country ? — They are 
in closer contact, and they live upon greater terms of familiarity than gentle- 
men of official rank. 

862. Would not that give them considerable facilities in settling disputes 
between the natives ? — To a minor extent unquestionably it would ; but they 
could not devote their time to any very important cases. 

363. Are not the natives in general upon a more confidential footing, and 
more unreserved in their conduct with gentlemen not in the Company’s 
service, than with those that are in it ? — The majority are, unquestionably ; 
because they approach them more upon a footing of equality. 

S64-. Is it not true that the Indo-Britons are excluded from all offices of 
great responsibility and of great emolument? — Undoubtedly they are ex- 
cluded from all offices of great responsibility and of great emolument. 

365. Are they in the same situation in that respect with the native inhabi- 
tants, Hindoo and Mohammedan ? — In the same. I believe there are no 
situations which the Hindoo might hold, which the Indo-Briton might not 
hold; unless perhaps, law appointments in the courts. 

866. When you left India, were not the Company borrowing funds at five 
per cent. ? — They were. 

867 . Were they not at the same time remitting home bullion to this coun- 
try? — I do not think they were remitting bullion immediately when I came 
away; they had been a few months pi eviously remitting a very large sum. 

• r 368. Have 
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S68. Have they not sent home considerable quantities of indigo? — They 
have. 

369. Were not the treasury bills which they issued applicable to all pur- 
poses as cash ? — They were. 

870. Were not those sums so borrowed for the purpose of being remitted 
to this country ?— Part of them, I conclude, were. 

371. Are you aware that they are about to pay off their bonds here bearing 
three per cent, with that money borrowed at five per cent ? — I see an adver- 
tisement that they have called m their bonds at three percent., with an inten- 
tion to reduce the interest to two and a half per cent ; but I can scarcely 
suppose that they are proceeding only upon that ground, otherwise it cer- 
tainly appears strange to borrow at five to pay off that which bears interest at 
three. 

S72. Are you aware that there are large territorial charges which are paid 
here 9 — Yes, I am aware of that by the published papers. 

373. It is presumed that you cannot tell what the money was appropriated 
to that was sent home ? — No, I cannot tell. I only know it was sent home, 
and their bonds here were carrying an interest of three per cent. 

PETER GORDON, Esq. called in, and examined. 

374. You have commanded ships in the Indian sea ? — I have. 

375. When did you first go to India, and how long is it since you returned 
from thence? — I went in 1810, and I have been returned three months. 

S 7 O. In what capacities and situations have you been employed in India? 
— As a country officer, commander, supercargo, shipowner, and as farmer 
of the Company’s revenues at Ramnad. 

577. Is that the southern point of India opposite to Ceylon ? — Yes. 

578. Were you also employed in the island of Saugur? — I was; three 
months. 

579. Will you state what parts of India you visited ? — Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Bushire, Mushcat, the Isle of France, Bourbon, the Cape, Bata- 
via, the west coast of Sumatra, Pulopenang, Malacca, Singapore, Pulocon- 
dore, Bencoolen. 

' 880. Have you ever been in Japan ? — At Jeddo Bay and at Ochotsk ; I have 
been also in Persia, and along the Coromandel and Malabar coast. 

381. What parts of the interior of the British territory have you visited? 
— The Catnatic, and Southern Poligar countries. 

382. Have you ever been at Canton?— I have never been there. 

S8S. Have you been at Ceylon? — Frequently. 

38 1. Ami at various of the foreign Indian settlements ?— Various, as Pondi- 
cherry, Kancal, Goa, Sadras, Tuticoreen. 


385. What. 
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3S5. What part of India are you best acquainted with ? — The cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the kingdoms of Tanjore, Madura, Raranad, 
Sbevagunga. 

386. Are you acquainted with the languages of India ? — Slightly with 
Hindostanee, Taraul, and Malay. 

387. Have you paid much attention to the commerce of India? — I have. 

388. Has the opening of the free trade of India generally extended the 
commerce with that part of the world ? — It has. 

389. What parts of India have been chiefly influenced by it? — All parts, 
principally Calcutta. 

390. What has been the effect of the free trade upoD the commerce of Cal- 
cutta? — It has injured the re-export trade at Calcutta, but greatly increased 
the import andexport trade. 

391. Previously to the opening of the free trade, was not Calcutta a sort of 
emporium ? — It was. 

392. Was not it almost the sole port from which any large commercial 
enterprises were carried on ? — It was. 

S9S. Notwithstanding the change that has taken place in the trade, has the 
whole trade of Calcutta increased or decreased ? — Increased considerably. 

394. Can you state to what extent ? — I have not the report of the external 
commerce with me ; but I have it at hand, up to 1830. 

395. Have any of the branches of the commercial intercourse of Calcutta 
suffered from the opening of the free trade ? — Yes ; the country shipping 
interest of Calcutta has suffered. 

396. Should you say that the shipping interest of India generally has 
suffered from it, or only that of Calcutta? — Merely that of Calcutta has been 
affected by it. 

397* Has not the competition of the ships of Great Britain tended to injure 
the shipping interest previously existing at Calcutta ? — It has. 

398. Did not the circumstance of Calcutta being an emporium arise from 
the restricted nature of the trade which was carried on with that part of the 
world ? — It did, entirely. 

399* What was the price of freight fiom Calcutta to England in 1813 and 
1814, and what is it at present? — In 1814 I came home in a ship chartered 
by the Company at £25 a ton ; the ship in which I arrived at present is as 
low as S0.s. a ton. I have known freights at 50 guineas a ton 'on the Com- 
pany's ships, before the opening of the trade ; it is as low as 155. a ton at 
present. 

400. Can you give the Committee the effect of the high and low freights 
upon the price of merchandize? — Every article feels it. The strongest 
example, perhaps, of import into England is the article of cotton- wool, which 
F 2 could 
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could not possibly be brought from India at the high rate of £80, or £30 or 
£50 a ton, and therefore the supply of England With cotton wool was left 
entirely to the Atlantic trade 

401 What is the difference of price?— It was formerly about Is Si! , and 
it is now 5d 


402 What was the price of pepper, and what is it now? — One shilling to 
1 5d and it is now as low as 3d 

403 Do you conceive that the owners of ships have suffered in proportion 
to the great fall of freight?— The) have not in Calcutta, for when thev 
found their ships a losing concern, from their expensive blocks and high 
capital, they sold off their ships to Lngltsh shipowners , and the same ships 
which were sailing out of the port of Calcutta, are now sailing out of the port 
of London 

401 How are the Company’s ports at present supplied with arms and 
ammunition 9 — By application to the arsenals ol the Company 

405 Can private individuals export arms and ammunition? — They 
cannot 

406 Has that any effect in throwing the trade in arms and ammunition 
into the hands of foreigners ? — It has , they are supplied chiefly by the 
Americans, on the west coast of Sumatra, Cochin China, and Siam. 


407 Are those required for export to the Eastern Archipelago? — The 
Americans trade on the west coast of Sumatra, and at Siam and Cochin 
China, and they procure cargoes which will not be sold for money to English 
ships, because arms are so much desired 

408 Then none but the Company are allowed to import into the British 
Indian ports cargoes of ammunition ? — None 

409 But the Americans carry on a trade to Sumatra and Siam m those 
articles ? — They do 

410 What interests m India were most benefited by the opening of the 
free tiade? — Europeans procure European articles at a much cheaper rate 
than they did formerly , and the natives obtain better prices for their produce 
than they did formerly 

411 Has the opening of the free trade given rise to the introduction ol 
any new articles of European produce into the consumption of India ? — It has 
spelter especially, and cotton goods also At the opening of the traded 
Calcutta exported to London two millions sterling in cotton piece goods, and 
at present it receives from England two millions sterling of British manufac 
tured cotton 


412 Do you concave that the consumption of British piece goods j S 
increasing or decreasing ? — Increasing very rapidly m every village of India 
and cotton yarn is increasing very rapidly indeed , it has not been introduced 
above five or six years 


413 Are 
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4 IS. Are there any new commodities that have been exported from India 
since the opening of the free trade ? — Many drugs and dyes, especially lac 
dye and paddy, which is uncleaned rice ; lac, in every stage, especially the 
coarser kinds, as stick lac. 

414. Can you state the amount of the export of lac dye in any year ? — It 
has been to a considerable amount. 

415. Was there any exported previously to the opening of the trade? — 
Very little, if any. 

416. Is there any other thing in which a new trade has sprung up ? — None 
others occur at present. There is the export of Banca tin ; that has been 
imported into England direct from the eastward, and also by the way of 
Calcutta. 

417. Has the commerce of Madras sustained a similar increase with that 
of Bengal since the opening of the free trade? — It has not. 

418. Is the foreign trade of Madras, and other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, considerable? — It is not considerable; it is a mere coasting trade, 
principally supplying Coromandel rice to Madras for the consumption of that 
city. 

419. Is there any good harbour at Madras? — There is no good harbour 
along the Coromandel coast. 

420. Have the native inhabitants, living under the Madras presidency, 
begun to consume cotton goods, and other British manufactures, exten- 
sively?— They have, according to their means, which are extremely 
limited. 

421. Do you conceive that the inhabitants under the Madras presidency 
are in less easy circumstances than the natives of Bengal ? — The farmers of 
Mad/as are much worse off than the cooleys or the porters of Calcutta, with 
regard to both food and clothing. 

422. Can you state the day wages of a cooley at Calcutta ? — The wages 
paid for them are about five or six for a rupee. Europeans pay about 4 d. a 
day for a cooley ; but they are under a system of constant advances to the 
sircars, and therefore the cooley himself receives mere subsistence. 

425., What is the price of day labour at Ramnad, where you resided ? — 
For a double fanam, which is not equal to 4 d., three stout men or five women 
to work from sunrise to sunset. 

424. Do they work bard for that? — Very hard indeed, much more than 
the Bengal cooleys. 

425. Can you state what proportion their labour would bear to that of Eu- 
ropeans ? — Equal to that of Europeans. 

426. Do they receive any food besides ? — No, they have no other allow- 
ance whatever ; it is never the custom to give food in India. 

427* How are those people fed and clothed ? — Before daylight the poorest 

class 
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class make a soup of the leaves of wild trees, at noon the same, and at supper 
they make their only substantial meal of canary seed, or Indian corn er grain, 
much coarser than that ; and perhaps, once a week they indulge in a meal 
of rice. 

428. What clothing do they wear?— The men wear a strip of cotton cloth 
between their legs, and the women, round their loins, a small piece of dirty 
torn cloth, often a piece of gunny bag. 

429. Does not the narrow sea, lying off the coast of Madura, between that 
and Ceylon, abound with fish ? — It does. 

430. Is that fish used by the natives?— It is, whenever they can get it. 

431. Is there any duty paid to government upon that fish ? — There is by 
law j it is a transit duty on its passing the custom-house at Ramnad, but 
actually it is levied whenever fish is taken, before it is landed, at every village 
along the coast. By law, it is five per cent, on the valuation ; but I have 
known frequently instances where one-half of the fish was taken away from 
the people on the pretence of the custom duty. 

432. By whom was that taken ; — By the farmers of the inland customs 
and their servants, and by their unpaid servants. 

433. Those farmers being natives? — Yes. 

434. Are the peasantry of Madras in worse circumstances than those of 
Ceylon ? — Much worse. 

435. Is not Ceylon under the King’s government r — It is. 

436. Are famines or scarcities common in the Madras country ? — Scarcities 
are very frequent, and famines are common also. 

437. From what cause arising? — From drought. 

438. Is there frequently a failure of rain in that part of India ? — Fre- 
quently. 

439. What is the nature of the commercial intercourse carried on by sea, 

• between the Bengal and the Madras presidencies? — Naturally, it is an export 

of grain from Calcutta to Madras* and an import <a€ salt from ttaCwtwwraridA 
coast into Calcutta. 


440. Are you aware of any circumstances which impede this natural 
trade ? — The monopoly of salt in Bengal. 

441. How does it operate in that way?— By depriving the merchant of 
the natural channel of returns. 


442. Can salt be produced in large quantities on the Coromandel coast? 
— It is naturally produced in immense quantities, by solar evaporation. 

443. Is that salt of good quality ? — It is good strong coarse salt. 


•M4. How is the S aU produced in the Bengal provinces ?— By collecting 
the surface earth, and very often ploughing the banks of the river to increase 

the 
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the deposit, and filtering, the T^ater -through it, and boiling the brine : into 
salt. . 

445. What is the difference of cost between producing the salt at Madras 

and at Bengal ? — At Madras the Company purchase it of manufacturers, as 
low as three farthings a bushel, and at Calcutta they purchase it at a shilling 
a bushel.-. — 

446. What should you say was the difference of quality between the salt 
of Madras and the salt of Bengal r — The Madras salt is preferable ; but the 
natives pay a higher price for the Bengal salt, as it is more bitter, and a 
small quantity goes a great way. 

447. Is the production of salt in the Madras territory a monopoly in the 
hands of the Company ? — It is. 

448. How are they able to preserve that monopoly? — By a branch, of 
police under the management of the salt agent. The police of the country 1 
is divided into three branches, one bianch of which is under the manage- 
ment of the salt agent, and it is called the salt police. 

449. Does not salt naturally form upon the rocks and shores of the Coro- 
mandel coast? — It does, in large quantities, and very quickly ; and for the 
purpose of preserving the monopoly the natives are forced to destroy it. 
It is one of the services of the salt police to enforce that. 

450. Is it possible when salt forms in such masses to preserve the mono- 
poly entirely ? — Without a very rigid police it would be impossible ; but 
under existing circumstances, I suppose it is very little indeed infringed by 
the natives unemployed, and the infringement is chiefly by fraud in the salt 
officers. 

451. Must not the expense of the preservation of that monopoly be very 
considerable ? — It is very considerable, and the Company state that they 
derive no profit whatever from the price at which it is sold to the ships sup- 
plied to Bengal and the eastward. 

452. What do you conceive is the object of the preservation of that mono- 
poly ? — In aid of the salt system of Bengal $ principally to prevent the 
introduction of salt into Bengal. 

453. Is the quantity of shipping employed in the general commercial 
intercourse between the presidencies of Bengal and Madras increasing or 
decreasing ?— Decreasing. 

454. Does that arise from the salt monopoly ? — It does. 

455. Supposing the monopoly of salt were no longer to continue, would 
there not be carried on an extensive intercourse between Madras and the 
Bengal provinces r — Very extensive, indeed: no ship would return empty 
to Calcutta. 

456. How does the salt monopoly operate to decrease the trade? — The 
salt trade would be much larger; -every ship which returned to Bengal 

would 
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would touch upon the'Coromandel coast, aitf fill up with salt. . One cause 
of the trade decreasing is the salt monopoly, and the other is the increased 
cultivation of the Carnatic, which has taken place since it has been in a 
peaceable state. 

457. Were not the Bengal regulations at one time more liberal than they 
are now with respect to the import of salt ? — They have varied considerably. 
At present it is limited to a certain quantity ; and last year a great number 
of ships on their return from the Isle of France, and other parts, who had 
calculated on filling up with salt, called, and were refused salt, and they 
arrived at Calcutta in ballast, to their very great detriment. 

458. What would be the natural import from the Bengal provinces into 
Madras ? — They would carry rice into Madras. 

459. Is not the Madras presidency, upon the whole, in the habit of im- 
porting a portion of its food ? — It is. 

4G0. Is not that part of India subject to great droughts ? — Very much so. 

461. Of course, at periods of drought they require larger importations of 
grain ? — 'Much larger. Their subsistence, in fact, depends upon Bengal, 
and in 1824 there was great mortality in consequence of the droughts. 

462. In a season of drought, would there not be peculiar facility in pro- 
ducing salt? — Much greater than common. 

463. If the trade in salt were free, would not it tend to increase the 
export trade from Bengal ? — It would ; they could afford to sell it much 
cheaper. 

464. Are you aware whether the natives have any dislike to salt that has 
crossed the sea? — I am not aware that they have. They prefer Callanimuc, 
which is the black salt of the Ganges ; but I understand that it is in conse- 
quence of its bitter quality, and not from any religious prejudice in favour 
of salt made from water of the Ganges. , 

, 465. Would it not answer to export salt from this country? — It would. 
It is continued at the present time to a very limited extent, paying three 
rupees a maund duty (6s, per 82 lbs.), which was intended as a prohibitory 
duty ; but the English salt is so very pure, that even at that price it enters 
the market 


4GG. Is not Muscat rock salt imported into Calcutta? — By a treaty -with 
the Imaum of Muscat, every ship from Muscat to Calcutta has the privilege 
of importing 500 maunds of rock salt, and 1,000 maunds into Bombay. 

467. Supposing the salt monopoly to be abolished, do you conceive there 
would be any export of salt from England to India? — A very great propor- 
tion oF the supply of Bengal would be from Liverpool and Bristol. 


IDS. Can yon state what is the highest price that you have paid for rice at 
^ 16 H 1 "” 1 13 120 pogofins a garce, which is equal to 9,000 lbs. 

or 10,000 lbs. ; and the lowest is SO or 40 pagodas, or from one penny to 
• one 
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one farthing the pound. . I have not bought it at the price I have last men- 
tioned, but it was offered at that in the year 182.3, and refused ; the variation 
took place in about twenty months. 

4G[). \\ hat do you consider the principal impediments to the growth of 
the trade of India? — The insecurity of persons and property. 

470. Do you conceive that the prohibition on the part of Europeans to 
hold land considerably affects that trade? — It does. 

471. Are there not restraints imposed upon the intercourse between one 
presidency and another? — Duties aie levied, as between foreign states. 

472. is there any duty paid upon the fishing boats? — There is, on the 
coast or Madura. 

473. Is a fishing boat trading from one port to another subject to any 
duties ? — It is. 

474. Of what nature are those duties: — Anchorage and clearance; they 
are under the necessity of taking out a clearance in passing from one village 
to another, even for a cargo of firewood. 

475. What are the nature of the duties which are paid upon its passing 
from one part of the Company's territory to another? — Transit duties. 

47G. Are there any paid upon the entrance into a town ? — Yes, at the city 
of Madras ; and there is a provincial duty different from the transit duty, in 
the whole territory at Malabar and Canara; and market duties are also paid 
throughout the territory, independently of the town duties, which are levied 
only at the city of Madras. 

477. Are there several custom-houses that goods have to pass in going 
from one part of the country to another? — Many ; they are in every village ; 
they are called choukies. 

478. Is there not considerable delay arising from that circumstance? — 
There is a very great delay. No kind of merchandize is allowed to pass any 
of these establishments without paying a fee, even where duty is not 
chargeable. 

47 9. Is that a fee regulated by law ? — It is not, it is expressly prohibited 
by law. 

480. Are not the bales of goods subject to be opened at each of those 
places? — They are. 

481. How are the bales commonly packed for export? — For land 
carriage, loosely packed in general ; for export, they are screwed and lashed. 

•482. Does it not happen, that when goods are brought from the interior 
for export to the coast, they are packed at the place whence they are made 
up? — Never, I believe. 

4 S3. Are the rates of pilotage and mooring charges heavy in Indian ports r 
— At Calcutta they are very heavy ; upon the Coromandel’ coast, there being 
G no 
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no river, there is no pilotage, and the anchorage is moderate when applied to 
large ships, but it becomes very expensive when applied to small ones 

484 Is there any difficulty in passing the sea customs? — -Not in compari 
son with land customs 

485 Is there not an unnecessary delay in both the one and the other ? — In 
obtaining clearances for ships I have been six weeks in obtaining cleat ances 
for vessels the vessel has been at Calcutta, nearly unloaded, before the 
port clearance was given for Madura 

486 Suppose a merchant at Moorshedabad m Bengal wishes to export a 
quantity of law silk to Madras, what duties does lie pa) ? — Seven and a half 
percent transit duty, and in a foreign bottom to Madras I think 7 1 per 
cent more, and on importation to Madras, 8 per cent If in an English 
vessel I am not certatn that there would be an export duty from Calcutta, 
but there would in a foreign vessel, therefoie it would be 15 ’ or 23 per cent 

487 Supposing a part of the same silk to lie exported from Madras to 
Negapatam in the same presidency, would it be chaiged with any duty? — 
Bylaw it would not be charged with any dut), but in fact it would be 

188 Why would it ? — It is the constant practice to do so 

489 Do you know what the amount of that duty is — Eight per cent upon 
its export 

490 By whom is that charged — By the native servants m the custom 
house 

491 Are you aware whether that practice is generally known by the col 
lector, or not? — In the southern provinces, at Tanjore and Madura, it is 
known to exist, and has been represented, b it not remedied 

492 How is it at Madras?— I cannot say at Madras 

493 Do you know that a dutv would be paid at Madras upon the export ? 
— Most likely it would be pa d in the southern provinces, not at Madras, but 
on its import into Tanjore and Madura 

494 Are you not aware whether that export duty would be paid at 
Madras, or not?— -I am not 

195 But the import duty would be paid ? — Such charges have been made 
to me several times 


496 Are those charges illegal ?— They are 

*97 Supposing British iron to be exported from Madras to any other part 
of tl e Madras presidency, would it pay a duty on its import into the other 
port ?— At Madura it was charged with duty actually lb per cent upon its 
value, though covered by a free pass from Ma Iras 


498 Did you pay that duty ?— I did not , I resisted it, and the collector 
did not enforce the claim , but afterwards he continued to enforce the claim 
on the natives, and continued it till the time of my quitting 


499 Did 
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499- Hid the natives pay it, although you resisted it ? — They did. 

500. Supposing the same iion should be sent to Malabar or Canara, would 
it pay any iurther duty ? — It would, according to the tariff of Canara or 
Malabar. 

501. Are both those places under the Madras presidency ? — They are. It 
would not pay by law; but the tariff by law is allowed to be higher than in 
the other provinces, for the Act of Parliament passes iron free to India. 

502. Would it be revalued by the local tariff? — It would ; and by local 
regulations it does pay a higher duty, although the Act of Parliament passes 
it free thioughout India. 

50S. What Act of Parliament do you refer to? — I am not certain whether 
it is the 53d of Geo. III. : it is either by an Act of Parliament, or by an 
arrangement between his Majesty’s Government and the Company. 

504. Dues the sea and inland system of customs differ at Malabar and 
Canara from that which prevails in the other parts of the presidency of Ma- 
dras? — It does. 

505. Can you state the reason of that? — I cannot. 

506. How long has Canara been in the possession of theCompany? — Up- 
wards of thirty years j it was taken from Tippoo Saib, in 1792 or 1799. 

507. What number of inland custom stations exist in the district of Ma- 
dura? — Twenty-one. 

508. Is that the whole of the custom-house stations ? — It is the whole of 
the legalized stations ; but every one of these, of its own authority against 
law, has at least five inferior met too stations established in it, where they 
collect duties the same as at the legal stations. 

509. Are those stations fanned ? — They are; always to natives. By law 
they cannot be farmed to Europeans. 

510. Are the custom-house officers generally servants of the individual 
who farms the customs ?— Always ; he employs bis relatives and dependents, 
and any person he pleases under him. 

511. Can you state the manner in which the duties are levied from the 
inhabitants of the country by the revenue farmers ? — In every manner they 
please. 

512. Are there not often very great acts of oppression? — The grossest pos- 
sible, seizing on the natives and punishing them at pleasure. 

513. Are the revenue farmers generally wealthy and substantial ? — Never. 
They are always men of straw put forward occasionally by a substantial per- 
son, but no person of respectability will come forward as a revenue farmer in 
his own name. 

514. How are the customs generally let to those farmers? — By a bidding 
at the collector’s office, nominally by auction, but any tender is received. 

G 2 515. What 
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515. What security do they give — -V security of two names, and an ex- 
amination takes place , but when a defalcation takes place, which is generally 
the case with almost every renter, I have known the propel ty of the renter 
and his securities produce less than Is each 

516 Do the natives often complain to the collectors of the exactions of 
the revenue farmers ?— They nevei complain 

517 Does the system }ou have alluded to relate to inland customs entire 
1 y ? — It does , the sea customs aie never farmed 

518 Are they superintended bv Europeans ? — Occasionally. 

519 Can you state what number of native officers there aie attached to 
the different stations in Madura? — -The single station of Ramnad has up 
wards of fifty persons collecting 

520 Do you know the number of the custom house officers of the zdiah 
of Madura?— One thousand 

521 "What is the population of Madura ?— Under the collector of Ma 
dura there are near 1 000,000 souls 

522 Do you know the area of Madura — I do not it has 120 miles of sea 
coast 

523 Are there sea customs established in Madura ? — There are four sea 
customs choukies 

524 Are those sea customs choukies under the management of natives or 
Europeans ? — Natives entirely 

525 How many European officers for the management of the revenue are 
there in Madura?— One collector of Madura, occasionally a sub collector of 
Ramnad, and an assistant to the Collector of Madura, sometimes also, a 
young man as second assistant but it is very seldom that they are all resi- 
dent m the district, and at the time I was there, I believe not one could 
speak a sentence of the language the greater part of the tune 

526 Are the abuses as frequent in the sea customs as they are in the land 
customs ? — They are not, not being farmed 

527. "You were understood to say, that you had more than once paid cus- 
toms illegally exacted, and that by native servants? — 1 have 


528 Did you make any representation to the government of that exac- 
tion ? — I did frequently to the Madras government, also to the collector of 
Madura 

529 At what period was the latest?— Several representations are contained 

m this pamphlet which I have in my hand The latest representation which 
* ^member to have made was dated the lGth March 1S28, to the pnnciDal 
collector of Madura 1 v 


530 ^ r ^ y° u ever raa ^ e an y representation to Government about the 
toms? — Many to the Board of Revenue pnor to 1828 


cus 
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531. What answer did you receive ? — Different answers, which are con- 
tained in this pamphlet 

532. What was the general substance of the answers : — In one case there 
was an offer of remission of the amount which had been exacted ; but it was 
so inadequate to the injury I sustained, that I declined receiving it. 

533. Have any measures been taken to remedy the evil ? — None. I know, 
to the contrary, that every thing goes on on the old system. 

534. What is the book to which you have just referred ? — It was printed 
in Calcutta ; it is intitled “ Official Correspondence,” detailing the disputes 
which have taken place between myself and the Madras government. 

535. You stated that the transit of iron throughout India was allowed to 
be free by some Act of Parliament, or by some arrangement between his 
Majesty’s Government and the Company ; on what authority do you make 
that statement? — On the public regulations issued at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, about the time of the opening of the free trade, admitting the 
British staples duty free, metals, woollens, and naval stores. 

536. Is that regulation not carried into effect? — It is not. 

53y. Have you ever had occasion to make any representation as to the 
non-execution of those regulations ? — Frequent representations to the Madras 
government, to the Board of Revenue, also to the Governor in Council at 
Madras, and to the collector at Madras. 

538. What is the nature of the answers you have received ? — Not satis- 
factory. 

539. Did they admit your construction of the regulation ? — There can be 
no dispute, it is so plain. I shall be happy to lay the whole correspondence 
before the Committee. 

• 540. When you spoke of the insecurity of persons and property, to what 
did you particularly allude? — Every person can be transmitted at the 
pleasure of each government, and his property of course is ruined by his 
transmission. 

541. You spoke of the exportation of Banca tin ; is any tin exported from 
the territories which have been purchased from the Dutch a few years ago ; 
from Malacca ? — Sallengore produces tin, but I cannot speak positively on 
that subject with regard to Malacca. 

542— You stated, that sixteen years ago the price of pepper was Is. to Is. 3d. 
a pound, and now it is 3d . ; are you aware of the duty now paid upon East- 
tndia pepper ? — 1 am not, but I considered those prices to be the prices of 
pepper in bond in both cases. 

513. Are you not aware that the duty now paid is the same as it was 
then? — .1 am not 

544. Are you not of opinion, that although the cotton manufactures of 
this country are greatly * cheaper than those of India, yet that 1 the India 

manufacture 
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22 I tb 1831 manufacture is greatly superior , that it wears better and lasts longer 9 1 he 

manufactures of India are of every degree of durability Of course, the 

P Gordon, Et 7 roost durable are exported to England , flimsy manufactures will not bear 
the expense of transit, but in India, cloths of every texture are made for the 
use of the natives 

545 Whilst the natives of India are in the state in which you have de 
scribed them on the Coromandel coast, is it of much importance to them 
•whether there is a free trade or not to England 5 — Their condition cannot 
be worse than it is at present 

546 Would they remain in the same miserable condition, provided the 
restraints which at present exist with respect to trade and settlement in 
India were removed 9 — They would, if the same revenue system is enforced 

547 What is the state of health and bodily strength of those inhabitants 
on the Coromandel coast 9 — It depends a great deal on their caste The 
Mussulmen are as stout a race of people as we ourselves are , the lower 
class of Hindoos are small people and very weakly indeed, and very short 
lived it is rare to see a woman above thirty years of age 

548 Have >ou bad many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
interior of India? — In the district of Madura I have been living entirely 
among the natives, never seeing an European for months together, and 
also 1 have been much in Tanjore 

549 Is not the situation of the natives at the different presidencies great!) 
superior to that which you have described m the interior ? — In the cities it 
is very superior, and they would flock in crowds to the cities to work as 
coolies, but they are prevented by the police they are seized, and sent 
back to till the lands on which they were born 

550 Is the territory of Madura fertile ? — It is, when watered , its fertility 
depends entirely upon watering 

551 What are the chief products of that territory? — Gram, cotton, 
tobacco By grain I mean rice and coarser grams, in large quantities 

552 Is sugar grown there?— It vs wot l am wot aware that it could be 
• grown in the district of Madura 

553 Is artificial irrigation carried to a considerable extent there ? The 

whole cultivation is more or less by means of artificial irrigation , either bv 
embanking the field to save the water which falls upon it, by leading the 
water from rivers, or bj saving it in tanks 0 

55 1 Are there extensive tanks m Madura ? — There are 

555 Arc they of recent or of ancient construction ?— Of ancient con 
struction 

55(» Are thej under the management of government? — Entirely 

55 7 What 
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557. What sort of repair are they in ? — The worst possible ; merely to 
serve the purpose of a year. 

558. Supposing that branch of rural economy were more attended to, 
would not the fertility of Madura be greatly increased ? — Greatly. 

559. Are the works for irrigation in the province of Madura equal to 

those of other countries of Asia which you have seen ? — Not in their present 
state. j 

560. How are they with reference to those of Persia ? — Inferior. 

561. Have you visited the province of Tanjore? — Frequently. 

562. Is that fertile ? — It is the most fertile district of India, next to 

Burdwan. 

563. Does that arise from its irrigations? — The soil is of good quality, 
but the fertility depends entirely upon the supply of water. 

564. What i§ the amount of the difference between the value of land that 
is irrigated, and land that is not irrigated?— The whole value of land 
depends upon the supply of water, the lands are of no value whatever unless 
watered ; every land which can command water is of some value. I have 
known the most valuable gardens in Persia cut down, merely because the 
water-springs failed. 

565. Do you conceive that in all parts of India irrigation might be carried, 
by a proper expenditure of Capital and skill, to a much greater extent than 
it is now carried ? — To a much greater extent. 

566. For what species of products is irrigation required ? — Particularly 
for rice j and even what are called dry grains require a degree of irrigation. 

567. Are there not considerable streams that fall from the ghauts? — 
There are. 

568. Are they properly economized ? — 'They are not. 

569. Is there, or is there not, a large field for the application of capital in 
economizing the water that falls from the higher lands ? — An immense field. 

570. Have you any knowledge of the system of irrigation in any other 
country except India? — I have seen it practised in different countries of 
Europe ; Spain, France, Holland, and Flanders. 

571. Have you any practical knowledge of the subject? — 1 have never 
been employed with land, except on Saugur Island, where our whole 
existence depends upon embankments. 

572. Do you think there are many improvements in irrigation which you 
have seen practised in other countries, which might advantageously be 
introduced into India ? — -Many. 

573. What is the amount of the land-tax taken by the government in the 
district of Ramnad ? — It is considered as one-fourth of the gross produce of 
dry cultivation, and one-half of the gross produce of lands which command 

water, 
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water, but in garden cultivation, such as fruit trees, it is fixed by an agree- 
ment , that is the legal demand 

574 What is the practical exaction?— To leave as little as possible for 
the subsistence of the people , they have no appeal • the collection is left m 
the management of native servants, who always leave as little as possible. 
The collection is made by smill instalments dunng the whole course of the 
haivest It is extorted by every torture possible, especially by means of the 
hittee, which is a couple of sticks between which the fingers are placed 
J his is a torture inflicted by every peon at his own discretion 

575 To what period do your observations apply ?— Up to 1828 

576 Is it then the fad, that a much larger sum is extorted from the 
unfortunate ryot than that which he would have to pay by law?— 1 here is 
no administration of the law , there is an agreement made, to which he must 
submit, with regard to the cultivation, and be bns not only to pay bis own 
rent but in case any of his neighbours are defaulters, there is an assessment 
upon those who can pay, continued even for too or three years 

577 Is the assessment permanent or periodical 5 — The assessment of the 
kingdom of Ramnad is called a permanent zemindary assessment, that is, 
the Company have made in agreement with the zemindar of Ramnad for a 
fixed sum annually, which is not to be exceeded , hut they have set aside 
the zemmdai of Ramnad, and put their own officer in to collect the revenues, 
and no agreement is made with the natives, who are the actual farmers of 
the land , the assessment on them is not permanent , it is considered that 
the zemindar may make Ins own assessment with them at his pleasure, but 
the actual zemindar is the Company’s officer 

578 Do you know the reason why it was taken from the zemindar 9 — 
By a lorged will The king of Ramnad was imprisoned at Trichinopoly 
for his cruelty to his subjects but in the bouthern Poligar war, in 1801 
01 1802, it was supposed he was about to make his escape to join his 
subjects then m arms , he was accordingly sent to Madras, and imprisoned, 
and lie died in prison Mr Lushington had appointed the king’s sister as 
successor He had one daughter, and on the death of the sister it was 
pretended that the sister adopted one of her slaves, and suits were com 
menced m the different courts of the Company between this adopted slave 
and the daughter of the king It was appealed to the King of England in 
Council, where it has been upwards of ten years, and now remains as 
unlikely to be decided, I understand, as on the first day and m the 
meantime the princess is a beggar in the country, sometimes without any 
allowance from the Company, living with a neighbouring zemindar The 
slave who was adopted died , and it was pretended, that at his death he 
left a will adopting a nephew, a son of his sister , and 1 have understood 

r xt j government officers, that this will was witnessed by the collector 
of Madura, who for many months had not been in the district, and conse- 
quently could not be at the death the time the will was dated 


579 When 
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579. When did this happen ? — It was about the year 1818 that the govern- 

ment first sent a native collector to Ramnad, the time when the management 
of the zemindary was assumed, and the native servant was placed in the 
management of it by the Company. , j , 

580. Do you state these facts of your own knowledge ? — I have had 
correspondence with Shivagamynatchiar, the princess. She did not state 
these things to me, nor have 1 seen her, but I know her to be in that state 
from my own knowledge ; but the facts I have stated are what I know to be 
true, from what I have seen and heard : it is a thing of public notoriety, 
and spoken of daily. 

581. Is that a solitary instance of oppression? — No, all the neighbouring 

kingdoms present similar instances. , 

582. Have you heard of any such proceedings having occurred at Travan- 
core? — When I was at AHapee, in 1812, I either saw the gallows of the 
minister, or heard that it had stood there a few days or weeks before, but I 
think the gallows was then standing, and the remains of the fort in which 
he attempted to defend himself against the English. 

588. Do you know whether the amount of the revenue of Madura is 
greater now than it was a few years ago, before these transactions took 
place ? — Under the native government it must have been better cultivated 
and more productive than at present, judging by the remains of the public 
works, the churches, the palace and the waterworks 

584. Do you know the amount paid by the zemindar to government for 
Ramnad? — I think the amount of the permanent settlement is 119,000 star 
pagodas annually. 

5S5.;Do you conceive that a larger sum than that is extracted from the 
ryots ? — Much larger; at the time of the settlement it was consideied to be 
two-fifths or three-fifths of the gross collection of the zemindar. 

586. Do you know .whether the land is valuable in that province for sale? 
— Jt is not .saleable, 

587. Do you know the value of the landlord’s rent under the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, that is, what land would sell for subject to the 
taxes ? — From ten to twenty- five years’ purchase, by the public auctions ; but 
in Madura it is not saleable at all ; there land is a service, not a property. 

5S8. Do you understand land to be a saleable article in any part of the 
Madras presidency ? — Scarcely. 

589. Supposing a farmer of the land revenue to fall into arrear, how can 
the government recover the amount? — By seizing Ins personal property, his 
implements of husbandry, his cattle, , and his slaves, which are disposed of 
at public auction. 

590. Do you know how' the settlement is ’made with the ryots in Madura; 
is it an annual settlement by the collector? — At Ramnad, the revenue police, 
who are native servants, go round the villages, and fix as they can, 

H or 
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or as they please, with the village, the amount to be paid for the year’s 
cultivation. 

591. Do they go round at any particular period of the year ? — They go at 
the time of the settlement, previously to the commencement of the cultiva- 
tion, about June. 

592. Does the head man of the village undertake for the whole, or does 
he settle with each individual ryot? — I cannot say particularly, but I 
think with each individual ryot. There is a list of each man’s land, and 
the amount he has to pay drawn out ; it is an annual arrangement with the 
ryots. 

593. Does the land revenue attach to the produce of fruit trees?— It 
does. The people are separately assessed, and the trees in each village are 
numbered occasionally by persons who are sent round to take an account of 
every tree in every village, and each tree is assessed at a certain rate. 

594. What are the staple products of exportation from the Madras terri- 
tory?— Cloth, salt, chanks. 

595. Where are those articles exported to? — Cloth to most countries j to 
America, England, South America, the Gulf, and the Red Sea } the salt to 
Bengal only. 

596. Is salt exported from Madras to the Eastern Archipelago? — It is 
occasionally, when permitted by the Company. 

597. Does it require an express permission to export it? — The Company 

holds all the salt in its own hands, and sells it for exportation to the east- 
ward; it is a monopoly on the part of the Company, and no person may 
deal wholesaled salt. ' 

59S. Is there not a mineral alkali which is produced at Madras ? — There is 
an abundance of it in the province of Madura ; it is called Caramutti ; it 
naturally forms on the surface of the earth. 

599. Has it been sent to Europe ? — It has, but it was unprofitable ; it 
was of too weak a quality, not sufficiently refined. 

600. Supposing the duty to be less in the ports of Britain, could it then 
be imported here with advantage? — I am uncertain. 

601. What use do the natives make of it ? — In washing, and the manu- 
facture of soap. 

602. Has it been exported to Ceylon ? — It is continually exported to 
Ceylon, for the manufacture of soap and for the purposes of washing. 

*^ S . an y soa P exported from Ceylon to England? — It was ex- 

ported m large quantities, till a protecting duty was laid on in England. 

o IS -n. ere a . manufactory of soap at the Danish settlement at Tran- 
quebar?— There is, and there is a considerable export of that soap to all 
parts of India. r 
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605. Are indigo and cotton . exported from the Madras provinces ? — Cotton 

is, and indigo in small quantities. ! 

606. By whom is the indigo manufactured ? — Principally by the French 

in Pondicherry. i* - 

607. Is it indigo of good quality? — Very inferior to that of Bengal. 

60S. Can you state the difference between the process of the manufacture 

of indigo at Madras and in the Bengal provinces ? — In Bengal it must be 
manufactured from the leaf within a few hours after it is gathered, bnt at 
Madras the leaf is allowed to ferment a month or six weeks. 

609. Is there any indigo manufactured by natives at Madras? — A consi- 
derable quantity of what is called the mud indigo, which is the stalks and 
leaves mixed up altogether, for the use of their own manufactures. 

610. Is the best indigo produced from the leaves alone ? — The whole is 
produced from the leaves : but by the European process that kind of refuse 
is separated from the water, but what is made by the natives is mixed up 
with the leaves without being separated. 

611. How is the Company’s investment of cotton procured at Madras ? — 
By means of Commercial Residents, 

612. What is the district it is chiefly drawn from ?— -Principally from 
Tinnevely, which is to the westward of the Madura district. 

613. Are you acquainted with the circumstances of that province?— I 
have been in Tinnevely. 

614. Are the revenues paid in kind at all, or is the cotton purchased by 
Commercial Residents ? — I am uncertain. 

615. Do you know the annual amount of the Company’s investment of 
cotton? — In 1823, when I was in Tinnevely, the investment was S,000 
bales. 

616. What is the amount of the bale ? — I imagine 250 pounds weight, 
half a candy. 

617. "Where was this sent to ? — It was sent to Madras, and from Madras 
in the Company’s ships to China. 

618. What is the original price of the cotton ? — I do not know. 

619. bupposmg the btate to take one half the gross produce of the soil, in 
the case of indigo and sugar, do you consider that the manufacture of indigo 
and sugar could be beneficially carried on under such a system ? — It could 
not j it requires too much capital to be subject to such a system. 

620. Has the commercial resident at Tinnevely any thing else to do than 
to furnish the investment of cotton ' — In 1823 he had nothing else to do 
except to furnish 8,000 bales of cotton. 

621. What is the amount of the salaries and commission of the establish- 
ment? — I think about half a lack of rupees a year, £5,000. 
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G22. Does that include all the charges of the merchandize ?--Not the in- 
voice charges ; it is exclusive of carriage and freight and packing. 

62S. Are the Company’s commercial agents under the Madras presidency 
allowed to carry on trade on their own private account ; — They are. 

62i. Do they act as agents for private merchants? — They do. 

625. What agency do they charge to private individuals r — -Mr. Heath, at 
Salem, charged fifteen per cent, on account of the advantages of the Com- 
pany’s establishment which he enjoys. 

026. What advantages do you consider he possessed ? — He is as a magis- 
trate over the manufacturers. 

G27. Did he dictate the price to the persons selling it? — Entirely. 

628. Was there any other charge of brokerage besides the fifteen per 
cent.? — No other charge. 

G29. Have you paid that yourself? — I have paid it ; not to Mr. Heath, 
but to a person who was protected by him, who had the use of his establish- 
ment. 

630. What charge for similar agency do private merchants make at Cal- 
cutta and Madras ? — At Calcutta, two and a half per cent, for the provision 
of piece goods, and at Madras five per cent. 

G31. Do you know what was given to the pioducer for the articles so pur- 
chased ?— 1 do not, I have merely the bill 1 was charged ; but I know 
nothing of the manner in which the goods were procured, they were pro- 
cured at a considerable distance from me. 

632. Do you know whether the cochineal insect is bred in the Madras 

provinces 5 — It is collected in the southern provinces. ' 

633. By whom is the cochineal prepared? — By the natives entirely. 

63k. What is its quality, as compared with that of Mexico ? — Very coarse 
and inferior. 

635. Do you know how the cochineal insect was first introduced into 
Madras?— 1 understood it was introduced by a doctor on the Madras esta- 
blishment, about thirty years ago. 

636. Is it a finer red than the lac dye ? — It is ; the lac dye is a substitute 
for cochineal. 

637. Do you consider the Company’s commercial agents as skilful and 
economical? — I do not. 

63S. Should you be disposed to employ them, provided you could get any 
body else to do 5 our business as agent?— Not unless they possessed superior 
advantages to private agents, as magistrates. 

C3D. \ou mean the power of dictating the price?— Entirely so. 

GlO. Are the Company’s commercial agents at Madras active, or have 

they 
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they much duty to perform ? — They have little or nothing to do; it is con- 
sidered as a pension branch of the civil service. 

641. Are they very numerous? — They are not, they do not exceed ten 
persons. 

642. Do you think the Company themselves are good traders ? — I think 
not ; no sovereign, I believe, ever traded to advantage. , 

643. Did there exist, in the province of Madura, any British-born sub- 
.jects engaged in commerce, agriculture, or manufacture? — -None, except 

myself. . 

6 14. Are there any in the neighbouring provinces of Tanjore or Tin- 
nevely ? — None. 

645. What number of British-born subjects, of the description alluded to, 
may there be thioughout the Madras provinces? — Twenty, chie6y shop- 
keepers, exclusive of persons in the service of the Company. 

646. What is the reason why so many British-born subjects, not in the 
service of the Company, are engaged in agriculture and manufacture in the 
province of Bengal, as compared with the provinces of Madias? — Because 
the supreme 'government have systematically been favourable to inteilopers. 

647 . In your opinion, is the presence of such persons as indigo planteis a 
detriment to Bengal, or not? — I think they aie the greatest advantage which 
Bengal enjoys at present. 

648. Are the laws and regulations against the free settlement of British- 
born subjects in India more rigorously executed under the Madras govern- 
ment than under the Bengal government? — Much more so, and still more 
rigorously at Bombay. 

649. Will you state the ground upon which you conceive that to be the 
case? — I have frequented Bengal for upwards of twenty years, without ever 
being interfered with in the slightest degree; I never w r as asked where I 
came from, or where I was going to. I was at Bombay once, merely as a 
passenger in a ship touching there on her way to Calcutta, and wras sent for 
to the police’office and strictly questioned. No country officer is allowed 
to sail out of Bombay without having free mariners indentures ; in Calcutta, 
one person out of a hundred never has been possessed of free mariners 
indentures. 

650. Were you allowed to continue at Bombay when you went there ? — 

I had no purpose t of continuing, but I should not have been allowed to 
continue. 

651. Can a British-born subject, without a passport, travel through the 
presidency of Madras 0 — No, he cannot. 

652. What is the nature of the passport he gets? — These are the passport 
regulations of the Madras government — f producing the same ]- — It is directed 
that his route shall be on the sea-coast. Only the principal officers of govern- 
ment 
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mentcan grant passports, which are to be countersigned at every station 
where he arrives. He is on no account to he allowed to go beyond the sea- 
coast neither may he have a passport as a resident in any part of the Madras 
territory, but merely as a traveller. , 

053. Is it granted for a limited period, or unlimited ? — The period is not 
specified. Occasionally it is said, till the period of his return, without spe- 
cifying the number of days; and it is visited at every village by the native 
watchman and native police officer. 

CSi. Do natives require passports to move about? — They do not. 

655. Are there often vexatious delays?— 1 have been delayed several days 
in procuring a passport : I havebeen arrested and sent back twenty or thirty 
miles, merely because my passport was not countersigned, though I had 
taken leave of the collector in the morning, and was not awaie of the regu- 
lation ; and another time I sent for a passport, and the collector wrote back 
that he had lost his passport-book, and was obliged to give me a piece of 
paper written, which he assured me would answer the purpose. 

G5G. By whom are those passports countersigned ?— By the principal 
officers of government, who alone are authorized to grant passports, as col- 
lectors and commercial residents and commanding officers. 

G57. Having a passport, are you allowed to move from the residence of 
one collector to the residence of another collector ? — -Yes, and then to have 
the passport countersigned. 

658. But it is inspected by the native officer of the village ?— It is. • 

639. Have you experienced much delay in that inspection, in your case? — 
A good deal of annoyauce and unpleasant interference. 

G60. Is there any thing paid for the passport ? — Nothing. 

GGl. Arc those regulations adhered to strictly? — In the year 1828, under 
pretence of those regulations, I was imprisoned and marched to Madura, 
sixty miles into the interior, and imprisoned two months. 


GG2. Will you state the particulars connected with that transaction ?— I 
was at Ram n ad ; a native servant called on me for my passport, though I was 
not travelling, but residing. I reported the circumstance to the magistrate of 
Madura, sixty miles distant; the Assistant magistrate replied, that unless I 

rnulil nmilltrp nnniilltnrlfofftrliPtnff in flinrliotri.* !)■ ..J .1 t 


could produce an authority for being in thedistrict, it was his order that the law 
should be enforced. I was marched to Madura, attended by above a dozen 
persons, armed men ; I was detained at Madura two months. I then pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to bring an action against the collector in the supreme 
court. I took counsel’s opinion, a copy of which is in the pamphlet 1 have 
delivered in ; the counsel said, that in the defective state of the law as apply- 
ing to India. I had nn mi*an< nf rriminal *i.« ■ J ... 


, *» * “““ ciumiiai prosecution against the magistrate. 

1 applied to the Madras government, but received no answer from them; I 
went up to Bengal, and applied to the supreme government frequently during 
two years; after two years’ application to the supreme government at Cal- 


cutta 
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cutta, I was referred to the Court of Directors. Idmediately on my arrival 
in this country/ three months since, I applied to the Court of Directors, and 
have not yet received any answer to my application. 

663. You stated, that you went from Madura to Madras; did the collec- 
tor allow you to go without any application to the Madras government ? — 
Immediately that the collector had reported my arrest to the Madras govern- 
ment, the Madras government ordered that I should be released, and the armed 
peons were taken off from me ; till that time four policemen were constantly 
*in my room, but still I was detained ; and whilst a prisoner, he sent a fresh 
summons, and they forcibly dragged me into his court to answerto a set of 
interrogatories, which I would'not answer. 

664-. “Who was the collector-? — Mr. Rous Peter, at Madura. 

665. Is the collector still living? — I understand he has destroyed himself, 
in consequence of some investigation into his affairs by the Madras govern- 
ment. 

666. Will you have the goodness to read the counsel’s opinion ? — It 
was a case submitted to Mr. Lewis, a barrister, and clerk of the Crown at 
Madras : 
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u Mr, Lewis is requested fully to consider the foregoing: case, on the part of Mr. 
Peter Gordon, and to advise that gentleman whether any and what criminal prosecution 
can be sustained by Mr. Gordon against Mr. Rous Peter, for the arrest ana imprison- 
ment of, and arbitrary conduct towards Mr. Gordon, as above detailed, and the steps by 
which copies of warrants and proceedings may be procured, if it is not a criminal 
case. 

“ Opinion: Ex parte Mr.Peter Gordon. — I have read the accompanying case, which 
is one of as much unjustifiable oppression as any I have ever yet met with, and one, 
I should say, as much calling for the interference of the government, by inquiry at least 
into the conduct of one of their servants, as well can be imagined. That there has been 
the most unwarrantable abuse of authority on the part of Mr. Rous Peter, is evident ; 
and that he has made an almost obsolete regulation of government subservient to his 
own private purposes, is equally so, by the arrest and detention of Mr. Gordon’s per- 
son, st a ibsa and i aider tircossstaness ? rkirii reader justi&satfoa t&iaJJy tznp&ssibip. 
The government of Madras, it would appear, in complete abandonment of its own regu- 
lations os respected Mr. Gordon, thought fit to accept of him as a renter, he rendering 
the enoimous sum of about 100 rupees a day ; a circumstance fully known to Mr. Peter, 
the farms rented being in his district. Mr. Gordon, it would appear, resided generally 
'upon the farms, going backwards and forwards to Madras, Calcutta, and elsewhere, for 
a period of three years, as it suited his purposes and occasions, in all which time Mr. 
•Peter, who must necessarily have had advice of Mr. Gordon being a renter, never once 
interfered with his personal liberty, or instituted any inquiry to discover whether Mr. 
Gordon was or not a British subject within the 53d of the late King; neither do I think 
it was competent to liim to have done so, unless he had assumed an authority paramount 
to the government itself. The moment, however, that one of Mr. Gordon’s contracts is 
determined with the government, for it appears there is another one still existing, and 
before Mr. Gordon has time to adjust liis affairs consequent to his contract in Mr, 
Peter’s district, he is, without previous notice to depart, seized, and placed in a state of 
rigorous confinement, and subjected to personal insult. Mr. Gordon is however ordered, 
upon his own remoiistrance to the Governor in Council, to be liberated, and Mr. Peter 

is 
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vhether Mr Gordon is a British subject within the 
, and this fact it pleases Mr Peter to endeavour to 
of Mr Gordon himself, who is further imprisoned, 
principle of law and of natuial justice, in custody of 
armed peons, net ore lur reier, to answer his interrogatories 1 cannot conceive for 
one moment that the government could or would sanction such a course of proceeding as 
Mr Peter seems to hare pursued , and I think it may fairly and in justice to the 
o-oremment be presumed, that Mr Petei has misstated the case to the government, if 
th c government has refused inquiry into Mr Peter s conduct, and redress for his mis 
behaviour Although I repeat that Mr Peters acts are most unjustifiable, I might# 
safely add scandalous, yet I regret to say that I do not know of any criminal process 
which cair reach him, in the defective state of the law as applicable to India, and I am 
of opinion that no criminal indictment could be sustained against him alone, though 
he would be answerable, heavily so, I should say in a civil action, for the injuries he 
has inflicted on Mr Gordon Mr Gleig seems to he mixed up with this transaction 
m a way which certainly does him but little credit, aud I think it may be collected 
from the general statement, that he and Mr Peter were acting in that degree of undue 
concert together, that I am decidedly of opinion they might be indicted for a con- 
spiracy, and would be so properly indicted if the facts alleged to have taken place in 
respect of a member of Mrs Miller s family, at Ramnad, could be established, or 
that that lady could he induced to disclose all the facts within her knowledge , but 
without the aid oi the testimony of Mrs Miller, and her daughter, I cannot hold out 
any hone of redress to Mr Gordon, even to this extent, notwithstanding all he has 
suffered In dosing this, I cannot avoid again repeating the advice I formerly gave 
Mr Gordon, of making a temperate hut urgent remonstrance to the government on 
the injury and degradation he has suffered accompanied by a request that the govern 
meat will furnish him with copies of Mr Peter s and also Mr Gleig a correspondence 
with government on the subject of Mr Gordon’s arrest and detention, and the causes 
assigned for it, and also for copy of that letter written by Mr Gleig to Mrs Miller 
1 feel almost confident such an application would succeed If it did, Mr Gordon 
might be put in possession of evidence which might materially assist him m the 
attainment of justice, and enable him to benefit the public generally by the exposure 
of a system which evidently requires reformation, as his own case but too strongly 
proven 

” Madras, 1st May 1828 ’ (Signed) " Robert Lewis ” 

G6 7* Do you know whether the regulation which the counsel describes as 
neaily obsolete, is still in force? — The passport regulations were evidently 
made for a state of war. I left Madras immediately after this, and I have 
not been at Madras since. 

G68. Have you a copy of the case upon which that opinion was given ? 

I merely submitted the correspondence which took place between myself 
and the magistrates, as contained in this pamphlet, “ Official Correspond- 
ence ” r 

()G0 Did you make any application to the government of Madras? I 

did 

070. Did they institute any inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Peter?— 
\> lieu tins book was published at Madras I understood that a 
was sent down to inquire into the state of the Madura district, 
viouslj stated, that m the cash balance of Mr. Peter there was 


commission 
I had pre- 
a deficiency 
of 


is directed to ascertain the fact v 
meaning of the Act above quoted 
come at by personal interrogation 
and dragged, m violation of every 
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of £100,000: to investigate this and other charges, a commission, I under- 
stood, was sent down to the Madura district, which he could not meet, and 
therefore destroyed himself. 

67I. Have you made any application to the authorities in England since 
your arrival ? — Directly I arrived in England, I went to the India-House and 
saw the Secretary, who directed me to make an application in writing ; I 
have called there frequently since, and have been promised an answer. r 

C72. What was the date of your first application? — The 26th of November, 
in the last year, and I was at the Examiner’s office about a week ago. 

- 673. How long were you resident at Ramnad ?— Five years. 

674*. What were you engaged in ? — In farming the revenues. 

675. Under whom? — With the collector of Madura, and I was also in 
communication with the government. 

O 76 . When did Mr. Rous Peter die? — In 1828, a few months after this 
took place. 

677. Was any inquiry instituted into the circumstances of the case by the 
government of Madras ? — There was a correspondence, which I have never 
been able to see. 

678. Had there existed any causes of private difference between you and 
Mr. Peter? — There was much correspondence between us. The first was about 
the duty on British iron j from that time, there was frequent correspondence 
with respect to custom duties, the assistance I was entitled to receive from 
government in support of my farming, and the opposition I received instead 
of assistance. 

079. Where had you been in the intermediate period between the date of 
these occurrences and your arrival in England? — Two years I was applying 
to the Bengal government, and the day 1 got an answer from the Bengal go- 
\ernment I embarked for England, before the written answer arrived, as soon as 
I received a verbal answer referring me to the Court of Directors in England. 

680. Had you any other object in Calcutta than that of awaiting the 
result of your application to government? — Obtaining employment. Ire- 
sided in Calcutta. I was idle the greater part of the time, and was constantly 
applying to government whenever I could j part of the time I was very ill. 

L 68 1. How were you employed during that period ? — I was three months 
in Saugur Island. 

682. During all that period were you in the habit of making applications 
to'the government, and obtaining no answer? — No answer till very lately, 
when I went personally and obtained an answer. 

683, To whom did you apply ?— Both to Mr. Ba>ley and Lord Bentinck. 
The two first applications were made to Mr. Bayley’s government, and im- 
mediately afterwards to Loid Bentinck, who arrived in July 1828. 

I 68L Who 
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684 Who was the governor at Madras at the time ? — Mr. Lushingtofl 
duriqg the whole time 

685 Did you suffer considerable loss from this interruption to your busi- 
ness at Ramnad?— nearly as I can estimate it, £100,000 

686 In what way 3 — In the total rum of the farms Instead of having 
assistance to carry on those farms, I experienced constant opposition 

687 When did you take the farms ?— From 1823 , but the disputes were 
in 1825 

688 When you estimate your loss at £100,000, do you mean a loss of 
property actually realized, or a loss of profit which you might have made 3 — 
It is a vague estimate it was a destruction of capital, and a loss of all that 
might have been realized by the farms for which 'I was pa} mg a rent 

689 What was the amount of the rent you paid ? — I think 80,000 rupees 
a year for Tinnevely farm, and 27,000 mpees a year for the Ramnad farm, 
11,000 for the Chia farm, besides other mercantile engagements which I 
had 

690 Were jou not aware that your occupation of those lands was con- 
trary to law? — Not when I took them I did not occupy lands, I farmed 
revenues 

691 When was it you took the farm of the revenue 3 — It was taken in 
1823 b} the House of Scott & Company m Calcutta, who sent me as their 
agent to inspect all their concerns in Southern India, and I returned to Cal- 
cutta, and then entered into fresh engagements with the government at 
various periods. In July 1824 I took the farms of Ramnad for three years, 
and then the next year I took the farms of Tinnevely 

G92 From whom did you take those farms? — From the Madras govern 
ment, and from the collectors of Tinnevely and Madura Before I entered 
into any thing, I was in correspondence with the Revenue Board, through 
the agency of Arbuthnot’s house 

693 Tor what length of time did you take this ? — -By different leases , one 
lease I entered into was for three years, from the collector of Madura and 
for three years with the collector of Tinnevely, with the sanction and appro- 
bation of the Madras government 

G94 Which was the farm you took for three years? — Both the Ramnad 
farm and the Tinnevely farm, I had first for one year, and afterwards I 
took each of them for three years In 1823 I had them for one year, in 
182 1 Ramnad was under the management of the government, and in the 
middle of 1824 I took it for three years, which would expire in July 1827. 

695 When did your imprisonment take place? — In December 1827 > hut 
the Tinnevely farm was not expired then, and the property that had been 
produced of chanks that had been fished, were in the warehouse at Ramnad. 
anil not disposed of 


696 Up 
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696 . Up to December 1827, had you the full management of the farm you 
took ?— Yes ; I had been called up to Madras the year before, and the 
management of the chank fishery had been placed in the hands of the col- 
lector. I was not allowed to appoint any peison to take charge of it, and I 
had offered to give it up to the government, and begged the Company to 
take it ; they entirely refused to take it on their own account, but appointed 
the collector to manage it during my absence. 

697 . Are you still in possession of any of those farms 3 — When I left 
* India, the house with which I am connected continued the Tinnevely farm 

under a lease from the government, but not the Itamnad farm, I do not 
know that it was renewed for the present year ; the lease was till the 12th of 
July 1830. 

698. What was the object of the lease ? — The exclusive privilege of tak- 
ing chank on that coast, which are sent to Bengal, and sold in the Bengal 
market. 

699 . Then it had no reference to the land 3 — None. It is called a farm 
because it is a farm of revenue j but the chaya root is dug on the land, and 
I had a right of digging on the land of every person. 

700. Did you collect any land revenue ?— Yes, it is a branch of the land 
revenue; it is entered under the head of mahl. 

701. What is chaya root? — A dye root, a species of madder. I had the 
exclusive privilege of digging chaya root in the kingdom of Ramnad. 

702. Had you anything to do with the grain crops or the cotton ? — 
Nothing. 

70S. Does not that province produce very fine cotton ? — It does. 

704*. To what process are those chank shells applied? — As ornaments; 
also in the religious rites of the Hindoos, for pouring water out on their 
idols when they are saying prayers ; and*every person attending the burning 
of a body, who wishes to show respect to the body, takes a chank shell. 

705. Was your contract much of the same nature as the pearl-fishery ? — 
It is of the same nature, and it is on the same coast. 

706. Did you pay an annual rent ? — An annual rent. , 

707 . Are those shells exported to other parts of India ? — Only to Calcutta. 

708. Is the produce arising fiom that fishery considerable ' It varies con- 

siderably in point of value and in point of produce, according to the number 
of persons employed on it. The year it was under the government manage- 
ment about 150,000 chanks were obtained. < 

709. Can you state the ’value of the Tinnevely cotton, as compared with 

other cotton ? — In the custom-house tariff the cotton of Madras generally is 
valued at 100 rupees per cdndy* ; btit Tinnevely and Ramnad cotton is 
valued at 120 rupees per candy. . 1 

12 710. Are 
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710 Are all Europeans travelling for commercial purposes obliged to be 
furnished with a passport?— They are 

7U. Are the servants of the East-India Company obliged to be furnished 
with a passport?— They are, except military officers in charge of militai) 
parties. 

712. What is the term as applied by the regulations to an European travel- 
ling out without a passport ’—Vagrant * he is liable to be arrested and im- 
prisoned while a report is being made to the supreme government at Madras. , 

71S. Is any reward offered for Ins apprehension ? — There is a reward of ten 
pagodas for his apprehension. 

714-. What are the regulations with regard to licenses and passports under 
His Majesty’s Government at Ceylon ?— Europeans require neither license nor 
passport ; but coast natives require a passport when travelling to the interior. 

715. You slated, that the natives of Madras do not require a passport?. — 
They do not when travelling about the presidency of Madras. 

716 Would a native of Ceylon require a passport in the Madras presi- 
dency ? — None , but Europeans require passports in the Madras presidency. 

717. Was the government of Ceylon ever administered by the East-India 
Company ? — It was, by the Madras servants. 

718 Tor what period? — From 1796 to 1802 

719. At that period were the regulations with respect to passports, and the 
exclusion of British born subjects to hold land, enforced at Ceylon as they 
are now at Madras ?— They were. 


720. What, in your opinion, is the reason of the difference between the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government at Ceylon and that of the Madras 
presidency? — The Company's government has no authority over Europeans 
short of transmitting them, therefore it does not like their rivalry m trade, 
or their obtaining a settlement in the country , the King's Government in 
Cej Ion has full authority over Europeans. 

721. Supposing permission were given to Europeans to reside in India, 
would it not be necessary that they should be amenable to the laws existing 
m the spot where they reside?— It would be necessary and desirable that the 
local courts should have jurisdiction over them. 


722. What do you mean by the local courts?— They ought not to be 

Company’s courts , they ought to be King’s courts, established m every 
zillah. At present the provincial courts of Ceylon are superintended by a 
supreme court, which goes on circuit ; but the local courts of the Company 
are not under the supreme courts of the Companj . r * 

723. Do jou know whether the King’s Government m Ceylon has at this 
moment the power of deportation or not?— It has the power of deportation 
and imprisonment without the benefit of habeas corpus 


724. Is 
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724-. Is it your opinion that such a power should be vested in the King’s 
Government in India, in case it were taken away from the Company ? — 
Certainly not. 


Lunce , 28° die Februarii , 1831. 

PETEll GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

725. Have you any explanation to afford the Committee of your former 
evidence ? — Yes. 

726. You stated, it was not necessary for the natives of the Madras 
provinces to have passports within the Madras territory similar to those 
necessary for British-born subjects ; do you wish to explain that answer ? — 
I was thinking of the published passport regulations. Those regulations do 
not apply to the natives ; but a system of passports is maintained, by which 
a native cannot pass from village to village; he cannot cairy a burthen for 
any traveller, nor go to work in any town ; he is obliged to apply to the 
native servants of the government, who are at the same time employed in the 
revenue of the village, and obtain a chit, which is written on a leaf, without 
which he cannot quit the village for a day’s work. 

• 727. Does there exist a regulation to this effect in the Madras presidency? 
— In the printed civil regulations of the Madras government there is nothing 
of the kind. 

728. Is there any other regulation you are aware of upon that subject? — 
I am not aware of any express regulation, but the whole systetn is carried on 
against the published legulations. 

729. Is it the practice that those passes should be given ? — It is the uni- 
versal practice. 

730. What is its object? — To force the inhabitants to remain on the lands 
on which they were bred, to cultivate them for the Company on the Com- 
pany’s own terms. Were it not for this regulation, they would quit their 
lands, and go to the towns and work as Lbourers. 

731 Are you aware of any instances in which individuals have been pre- 
vented emigrating from the country to towns for that purpose? — Constantly. 

1 have constantly bad labourers who weTe obliged to receive those chits, and 
I have given those chits to my own slaves, my own chank divers and chaya 
diggers, for their persons and their boats. 

732. Is this a practice generally prevalent in the Madras territory ?— ' Yes, 
it is general, if not universal. 

7SS. Are 
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733. Are there any servants of the East-India Company now in England 
who can speak to this practice ' Yes , Mr. Cotton, Ins Majesty’s Justice of 
the Peace and principal collector of Tanjore, Mr Alexander Sinclair the 
younger, Mr. Ogilvy, and Mr. Gteig 

7S4. Where were those gentlemen employed ? — In Tanjore and in Madura 
They are now resident m England, and must necessarily be conversant with 
this system, which they have carried on for years 

735 Supposing a cultivator to (put one collectorate and to proceed to 
another without a pass note, would he be claimed and sent back ? — Constantly 
surh claims are made, and they must have been made by Mr Cotton and 
the other gentlemen I have mentioned The claims are attended to, and 
they are sent back, quite as much so as West-India negroes are sent from 
one plantation to another. 

736 Are you not aware that the practice of giving pass notes to culti- 
vators and others, and seizing the fugitive peasantry in the way you have 
described, does not prevail in Bengal? — It prevails m Bengal, as far as 
regards the Company’s ryots, whether weavers, silk-winders, salt manufac- 
turers, or opium cultivators 1 have a recent instance of it . ** 1824, 
February 10th , R PlowdeD, salt agent at Hidgeelee, to D. Hodges, Mud 
Point, Saugur Island.” I met with the copy of this letter on the books 
of the Saugur Island Society — 

" Sir — Haring accurate information that the following salt manufacturers of the 
Hidgeelee Salt Agency hare absconded from hence and taken advances, as labourers 
or otherwise for the works carrying on under your superintendence at Saugur Island, 
I beg to send a person who will identify them, to request that they may be respectively 
delivered over to the charge of the bearer of this letter ’ 


737 Where does that letter appear ? — On the proceedings of the Saugur 
Island Society. 

738. Can you vouch for its authenticity ? — Yes, I can I succeeded to 
the person to whom it is addressed , he is now in the Company’s service as 
a surgeon 

739. Do you know anything of the circumstances under which that letter 
was written , whether the persons were defaulters 01 had entered into 
engagements they had not fulfilled ? — The ten men’s names followed, which 
I have not here , the clajm is made as against ten defaulters Tile next 
letter is from the same person to the same person . — 


, S,R —1 amfaioured with your letter of the 24tli instant, in reply to mine of the 
10 th, requesting the restoration of ten mollungees therein named, who had absconded 
Irom dm division I beg leave, jn reply, to inform you, that I can recognize no authoi 
nty in the committee of management for the Saugur Island Society, to whom \ ou bare 
f Uer that 13 P aramount to enactment of the Legislature, wK 
prohibits molluugeea from seeking other employ while under an engagement to the 
Company (Paragraph the second ) A person haring been deputed by me to identify 

those 
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those persons, I consider their further detention, pending a reference to the authorities 28 Feb. 1831. 
you have named, as a very great and uncalled for impediment to my availing myself of ~~~ 

the services of those individuals, and as a very senous delay and loss on the business of P- Gordon, Esq. 
the agency confided to ray superintendence. (Third :) Prev iously, therefore, to my 
taking any further steps in this matter, I have to repeat my request, that the persons in 
question may immediately he returned. 

“ I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

, “ Til. C. Plowden, A. H. D. Hidgeelee.” 

740. Those latter cases, to which you have alluded, are cases in whichan 
advance had been made to parties engaged in the salt manufacture ? — All the 
inhabitants of India are in debt to the Company, by the showing of the Com- 
pany’s accounts. 

741. Do you imagine, in the cases you have mentioned with regard to 
the salt manufactures at the mouth of the Ganges, that the parties so claimed 
had had advances made to them on the pait of the Company? — It is 
pretended so by the government. By experience, which makes me acquainted 
with the system, millions know it who cannot appear in this court to witness 
against this system ; I consider them in the same situation with the whole of 
the rest of the natives, particularly in the southern provinces : it is a ficti- 
tious debt. 

742. Is it the practice to make advances to mollungees ? — Yes, it is. 

743. Have you any reason to believe that practice to have been deviated 
from in those instances ? — Forcible advances are made. I do not consider a 
man is a debtor, any more than if sixpence is laid at my door and is claimed 
as a debt ; and I know that is the custom of the Company with the 
natives. 

744. How do you know that ? — By experience. 

745. State some of your proofs within your own knowledge ; you are 
aware you are making very serious charges r — This is an extract from the 
Surat Diary, made by Mr. llickards, which is an official document, and it 
exhibits the system of advances. 

746. "What is the date of it? — From 1796, annually, up to 1811. 

747. Is Mr. Rickards in this country, who made that statement ? — He 
was a member of this House, and I have seen him this day. Innumerable 
proofs have occurred in my own knowledge. I h$ve been carrying on, in a 
degree, the same system myself; and many particular instances are contained 
in this official correspondence between myself and the government, and I 
dare say I can turn to some that bear on the point in a minute. Here is an 
instance, not exactly of their persons, hut their property being taken away, 
their sheep ; and the reply of the commandant of the town is, it was not for 
himself but for his dogs that a sheep or two was taken. Here is a letter 
from myself, No. 2, to the sub-collector and assistant magistrate of 
Ramnad : — 


Sir: 
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** Sir " Attancurry, 5th of July 1825 

" The bearers haring applied to me for that protection which, to my certain know- 
ledge, they actual!) require I beg to recommend them to )our attention It is 
assumed they are slayes of the soil, and unable to follow their occupation of chank- 
dinng where most profitable to them. 

" I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Peter Gordon ’ 

The person to whom that was addressed was Mr. D. Bannerman, ^ho lias 
lately returned from England to India. 

748. What was done in that case *— I have here his answer. Here is 
another letter, No. S. 


" To the Sub Collector and Assistant Magistrate, Ramnad 

" Attancurry, 5th of July 1825 


' May I request your sanction to this notice 

“ I am, Sir, )Our obedient servant. 


' Peter Gordon ” 


“ Notice — C hanh-divers are not slaves of the government or nf i . 

ma ) ; v S,”i! > cr l th 7 l,k « foUo" other employments tr they like f ’ b 

1 o F Gordon, Esq. Attancurry * J 

Jut ^ no stg- 

Z. Did'^engn it ?— here's his re^y,” * * — « 

" i'ieg leave to inform you, that „ raKS m " v 6t,a ?' : ° f Mf 1825 

stances rendering it incumbent upon particular w 8lch there are circum- 

fishenes, I do not consider the nSe TS h von l . aU “' 1 1>art,cukt 

i 7 so tv I . ” D ^'t't't-rtt-VN, Sub Collector 

u«», .h™. 

of No. SG. continuation of the same subject— Extract 

" To the principal Collector of Madura 

Bct strange as it must appear, these ramcn.io ■ A * ,accurr ) * 2 th of Julv 18_j 
pobce of the sea-coast department, and countenanced 5j°mJiouse officers, aided by the 

-''. 73 '^ 

oUU ' :r r ' r " W ; '''th.nl,„d„t„f™ “T„rrm h ° "“Sistrate of 

' ,0m ' — “ d «« K 

dire 
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dive at them, notwithstanding: the terror of a flogging - on their return home, where they 

are prepared to find tliat their wive3 have been troubled on account of their absence.” 

Those three persons came to my district to work for me. 

753. What were their names ? — Their names are* on record in this corre- 
spondence. 

. 7 54. From whence did they come? — From the adjoining district. The 
magistrate mentions he is merely a magistrate of the kingdom of Ramnad, 
and Shevagunga is another kingdom, under the same principal collector, hut 
not under the jurisdiction of the assistant magistrate. < ' 

7 55. Upon their coming to your distiict to fish, what took place? — Their 
trees were cut down, their wives were troubled, they were beaten on their 
•return home ; and not merely those three men ; they came as the repre- 
sentatives of others ; the whole of the villagers migrated into my service. 
The magistrate says, that they are natives of Shevagunga, and as they merely 
came into the Ramnad district, he has no authority over them. 

756. How long did they remain with you ? — They came whenever they 
possibly could. 

757. Was this act of oppression constantly committed ? — Here are nu- 
merous instances of divers of Tanjore also coming, and the renter inteif'ering 
and desiring they may come back. The renter of Tanjore came with native 
servants of the government, taking away the dhejs, and flogging them, taking 
them back by force ; whole villages. The collectors say, expressly, the people 
are not free people. 

758.. Are those divers under any engagement to those collectors? — No 
more than the other natives ; they are iorced to enter into any bonds, and 
they render any receipt they are called upon to do for property taken. If 
there is any complaint, they are called up to town, under the pretence of 
being paid for their sheep, and things taken away by force in the same man- 
ner. I know to a certainty, that the people are not voluntaiy debtors to the 
Company $ advances are forced on them, or it is pretended that they have 
received advances, accenting to the same system as the soldiers are sometimes 
recruited in England, but with much more severity. 

7 59. Ho you know how those advances are forced upon them ? — In any 
manner. It any witness will appear in court, and declare that the people 
have received advances, they are considered as die Company's ryots. The 
regulations are published. 

760. Is there any regulation by which the Company are authorized to flog 
persons escaping under those circumstances? — Yes. 

761. What is that regulation ? — This is prior to the code of 1793, but 
adopted into that code: this is 2775, May 1st. 

762. You wish to afford some explanation in respect to what you stated 

upon 
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upon the exportation of raw silk from Bengal to Madras ? — -Yes, concerning 
the duties. 

76s. State what explanation you wish to make?— On reference to the' 
printed tariff, I find, if exported in a foreign bottom, the duty at Madras 
would be sixteen per cent., instead of eight per cent., the total amount of 
duty would be thirty-one per cent. 

764 How does that make thirty-one per cent.?— Seven and a half inland 
transit duty to Calcutta, seven and a half exportation in a foreign bottom 
from Calcutta, and sixteen per cent, import duty at Madras, making thirtv- 
one per cent, passing fiom one Eritish town to another. J 

?°J°r ea, :u t0 8 ?y ^ at silk, when it shall arrive at Madras, 
will be liable to another sixteen per cent. ?-Yes ; sixteen per cent, duty 
the same as if it had arrived from any other territory than British I was 
also questioned respecting the imports and exports of Calcutta. I beg to lav 
before the Committee this document, up to the SOth of Anril t«qn whiVb 

unUH828, in tMS C °"” try * and an ° ther a,S ° XSlI 

766. Supposing silk imported into Madras in a foreign shin' is is 
tos«,ee„ per cent. ?-Yes, in a foreign vessei ; an IXessS' is a'for^ 

I!' T" ifi ;" 0rted iD a " En S lish s ^ip ? — Eight per cent, 

sh^-E? ,hWe ^ d " ly “ P ° n itS *« Calcutta in a British 

. »d if 

the duty, if exported ,0 the United States a .Wh.! ° f ' t '™' thirds of 
duty; but if exported to the presidency of Madras in , & ° P ° D , e ' th,rd of the 
and a half per cent, sea export duty • therefore IttoU • orelgn bottom, seven 
footing than foreign Europ P e and the UnTed State “ °" * leS ft ™urable 

770. Supposing silk sent from the Bengal presidency ivr j 

ship, rt would be liable to seven and a hair per cent V “‘“V' as m 3 Brit, ' s ' 1 
percent, import duty?— Yes; fifteen and 1 half^^J 1 '-*?* 3nd ei S ht 
upon a British ship. * P er cent * is the gross duty 

771. Would any part of the duty be drawn I,..! .u 

from Madras 5— None, only on exportation to fa °Tr tbe f x P° rt of this silk 
foreian Enrone. and now . Zl _ t ‘°" 10 he United Kin-dam nr .» 


foreign Europe, and now within a few months 10 the 6 Dn . ited Kingdom or 
drawback on re-export to any port of bT,Xi„ £ TESffg = 


, Tiuirrr ui u»*biik 
1 . i M # J»2!! d JS n ^ 0, n or to 

e-export t 

government?— YeTb7t e he7aTgo r 7rnme y ts the P rinled regulations of the 

—Those which I Hate ua consistent'* 11 ^ regulations Published at Madras ? 


77 4. Are 
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77L Are you aware whether any estates are held in property, or on long 
leases, by British subjects in the Madras presidency ? — -None. 

775. By law, can they or not be held ? — They cannot be held by law. 

776. Do you know any instance in which they are so held? — Merely 
houses, but not landed property to any extent. On the Malabar coast, in the 
Travancore district, there are estates held, but not under the Company’s 
government : Messrs. Beaufort and Huxom hold estates under the fiction of 
the ranee of Travancore, but actually under the Company. 

777* Supposing powers were given to Europeans to hold lands under the 
Madras presidency, would capital be invested in the cultivation of the soil, 
under the existing revenue regulations? — It would not, under the existing 
revenue system ; capital has no more business at Madras than it has at 
Morocco. 

778. Does that arise from the weight of the taxation, or the mode in 
which the taxes are levied ? — From being collected without law, or against 
law, at the will of the collectors. 

779- By the collectors, do you mean the natives ? — Natives and Europeans 
together, supported by the whole military force of the Company, or indeed 
of England, army ana navy. Here is a very recent instance, in the recol- 
lection of every gentleman acquainted with Indian affairs, mentioned by Mr. 
Peter, in his correspondence with me, when Mr. Thackeray was killed in 
attempting to collect the revenues, with one or two other civilians and some 
military officers, as late as 1825 } he was killed at a foit, attempting to as- 
sume it, as his brother calls it in a diary I have here of his, and his hand was 
nailed on the door of the fort. It had been his boast that his hand had never 
been raised to his head as returning the salute of any native ; that has 
appeared in the public papers. 

780. You were acquainted with the island of Ceylon ? — Yes. 

78 1. Did the government of Ceylon encourage or discourage European 
colonization ; — They encourage it to the utmost ; and they have recently 
published regulations, offering land for the cultivation of different articles, 
declaring that these articles shall be held for ever free from duty. 

782. Has that been attended with a considerable increase of colonization 

in Ceylon ? — It has not. t , 

783. Can you state why it has not ? — These regulations are very recent, 
and the government of Ceylon, in common with the Company, sanctions 
transmission and imprisonment without habeas corpus. 

784. That, you think, is a bar to the settlement of Europeans ? — Yes, a 
material bar. 

7,85. Are you acquainted with the French presidency at Pondicherry ? — 

I am well acquainted with the whole of Pondicherry, and the district of 
Kancal. There are upwards of two hundred villages in a much better state 
than the neighbouring English villages, especially the roads and public works. 

K2 786. Are 
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7S6 Are Europeans permitted to holdlantls there ’—Yes, they aie encou 
ra^ed by every inducement possible J here was a proclamation lately by 
the Trench government, holding out premiums for the cultivation of certain 
valuable products 

787 What has been the result of that system — The French, and indeed all 
the foreign European territories are in a much better state than the English 
territory 7 any person acquainted with the countiy, set down in it at night, 
could declare immediately whether it was the Comp-uvy’s territory or not 

788 What extent of territory do the French possess round Pomhcheny-? 
It may be fifteen miles in circuit not more 

789 Has it been considerably improved since the repossession of it by the 
Trench?— Considerably , there was a great number of coolies employed, 
nhen I last passed it, in making an agieeable walk by the sea side 

790 Are you awaie of any possession by the Danes or Portuguese 5 — I am 
acquainted with Tranquebnr, Goa, and Sadras, a Dutch possession 

791 What is their policy with lespect to permission to Europeans to hold 
lands — There is encouragement to Luropeans , a regular system oflegisla 
tion, an exact administration of justice, the same as m towns m Europe 
One of the courts of Tondicherry contains a dozen members, and theie are 
several other courts, and the police is vigilantly administered, and vigilantly 
superintended 

792 Are theie many opulent native families resident in the province of 
Madura?— If any, they are very few There is the Marea of Keelakurray, 
who isTeputed Tich, the zemindar of Shevagungi has extensive lands undei 
Ins management, and many of the Nattacotty Chittie merchants have the 
command of immense funds , but no class can be considered at all rich 
excepting the officeis in the immediate and actual service of the Company', 
and as soon os they are dead or lose their situations, their property is very 
soon spoiled 

793 In what way spoiled?— By the officers of the goverment Wherever 
money is known to exist m the territory it is taken away 

791 By whom 5 — Whoever has money that is nut actually employed in 
trade.it is taken away by the servants of the Company, by the revenue police 
ot the country * 

795 In what way ?— Whoever has money keeps it buried in the interior of 
the house, and if there is a suspicion of this he is seized, laid hold of and 
tortured, lifted from the ground by his mustaclnos, between two peons 

790 Do vouhnow any instance in which this torture has been exhibited? 

—l know many instances in which the kutee torture has been applied In this 
official correspondence are two or three parjicular cases, one of which strikes 
my memory 1 think it was one of the three men, whose case I referred to 
the magistrate , I observed turn with a finger double the usual thickness 

when 
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when standing' at a distance away from me, and upon inquiry as to what it 28 Feb. 1831. 
was, I found it had been injured by the kittee. 'i he kittee cousists of two ~ 
pieces of stick, like a vice, tied together at its end ; it is jammed, and the foot ^ (jort 0M * 
stamped on it. 

797. By whose order is it inflicted? — At the discretion of every revenue 
police peon throughout the country ; 100,000 persons, as Sir Thomas Munro 
has estimated. Sir Thomas Munro has stood by, by common report, and 
seen this kittee inflicted ; he must have seen it. This person whose finger 
struck me I sent to the magistrate Mr. Nelson, requesting him to investigate 
it; from the native, I afterwards 'understood, that he had been sent, not by 
Mr. Bannerman, hut by order of the principal magistrate to a native officer, 
and fined again. It may be necessary to state that he had been thumb-screwed 
for having worked for me, though he was one of my own chank divers. .At 
the same time, three whole villages ^understood to be thumb-screwed; but 
here is a positive instance, which came under my own inspection. I referred 
him to Mr. Nelson, the European magistrate, and he was not allowed to 
examine it; the sufferer was sent to the native officer. 

798. Did you make any representation to the government upon this parti- 
cular case? — The magistrate was the government ; it was under the presi- 
dency of Madras ; he. was the only magistrate in the district. 

799. Did you appeal from that magistrate to the government of Madras? 

— I do not know whether I did or not. Here is every representation I have 
ever made to the authorities of Madras. 

800. At the time that this occurred, did you make any representation to 
the government of Madras upon that particular point? — I cannot recollect, it 
is several years ago, without going into these documents. Here is every 
representation lever made to the government of Madias, and the answers I 
received ; that is, copies of them. Here is the general representation of the 
subject to Sir Thomas Munro, which caused, I believe, his journey into the 
district : 

No, i. — ° To the Fionouratue ffie Governor Generaf in Council, Fort St, George. 

“ Ramnatl, 20th May 182G. 

Extract. — " Further, though at the risk of transmission, ivhich is equal to death, the 
general state of this zillah loudly calls for investigation. I know but little of it ; but do 
not hesitate to say, that it is not governed according to law in those few points that 
have been regulated bylaw; it groans under the most degrading despotism; entirely 
in the hands of natives, unchecked, without responsibility, but supported with irresisti- 
ble force. 

fr I have the honour to be, &e.” 

Immediately after Sir Thomas Munro came into the Madura district, I 
expected a full investigation, and accordingly requested the colleqtor to lay 
before the governor the following charges, contained in letter No. 149. Sir 
Thomas Munro did not investigate the state of the district j he, returned 
again to Madras, where I again addressed him. 


No/4. 
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j; 0 4 " To the Honourable the Governor General in Council , Fort St. George. 

„ g ir . “ RaranacI, 24 Sept. 1826. 

» i beirleare to state that the native inhabitants are subjected to the hit tee and other 
tortures ; that those tortures are frequently wantonly and unjustly applied ; that they 
are applied at the discretion of the peons ; that they are applied to collect revenue, to 
extort money, and that in June 1824, at Madura cutchery, I saw near one hundred 
village accountants in a painful posture. 

" I have the honour to he, &c. 

" Peter Gordon/' 

801. Did you get any answer to that letter? — None; it is not the custom 
of the Madras government to answer complaints. 

802. You are generally acquainted with the Madras territory? — -With the 
southern part of tt I am. 

S03. State the condition of the roads and bridges in that country ? — It 
may be said there are none whatever ; none exist beyond the jurisdiction of 
the* supreme court at Madras, or the town of Madras. 

804. How are the rivers generally passed? — On rude rafts of split bamboo 
and earthen pots, which are continually sinking, and sometimes by swimming 
across in an earthen pot. 

803. Are there any very extensive works for irrigation you are acquainted 
with? — None particularly deserving notice The whole system of cultivation 
is by irrigation ; but there is no work deserving particular notice. - ‘ 

SOG. Do you know at all what is expended by the Madras presidency in 
keeping those works in repair for irrigation ? — The Board of Revenue is 
reported to have expended the enormous sum of £00,000 a year on an 
average of ten years for the whole territory. 

307. Is there not a great tank for the irrigation of Ramnad ?— There is a 
large tank. 

SOS. In what state is it?— As rude as possible; a slovenly dam of mud 
across a torrent. 

809. Is that an ancient or a modern construction? — Very ancient. 

810. Is there one at Madura?— There is a fine tank outside the city gate • 

a teppacolom. 3 b * 

811. In what slate of repair is it? — It i*. so substantially built, that it does 
not require repair ; it is a work of native construction. 

810. You stated you were some time resident at Saugur Island ? lor 

three months I was. 


813. Can you give any account of the quantity of land under cultivation 
tli ere? Acs, I can, by refcrringto memorandums published in the Calcutta 
papers. « Saugur Island — The islets of Saugur are dreadfully un whole- 
some ; the stream of coffee-coloured water by which the ship is surrounded 
sufficiently indicates by its tint the inundations that Imve supplied it/’ « A 
few Europeans who live in Mecrzapore, a suburb of Calcutta, suffer greatly 

from 
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fiom climate. My sircar said lie never went near the bad water that flows 
up the salt water lake to Entallee, without sickness and head-ache ” — 
Hcber. 

814. Is Saugur Island at the present moment wholesome or unwhole- 
some? — The climate of Saugur I am not inclined to consider worse than 
other parts of the unbounded shores of the Hoogly, below Calcutta. 

815. Was not it considered, before the clearing of the jungle, an unwhole- 
some spot? — It was. 

S16. What sum of money has been expended upon it by private indivi- 
duals? — Ten lacks of rupees. 

81 7 . Do you consider the soil of Saugur islands generally fertile or not ? — 
The soil is the richest loam to the depth of twenty feet, of inexhaustible fer- 
tility, requiring sand as much as any other manure, and retaining the water 
in tanks, which are formed cheap enough to be available for watering the 
general crops, and exposed only to evaporation and extraordinary floods.: 
even there, floods may be guarded against by extraordinary high bounds 

818. Do you know, with lespect to cotton, what sort of cotton is culti- 
vated in that part of India you are acquainted with ; is it of good quality ? — 
That of the Company’s terntory f it is the worst quality that comes into the 
British market. 

819. Have the Company taken any steps to improve it? — The cotton 
produced in the islands of Seychelles and Bourbon is the finest cotton in the 
world. 

820. Have the Company taken, to your knowledge, any means to improve 
the cultivation of cotton ? — Very trifling, scarcely worth mentioning. They 
have had a few bales of seed brought to Tinnevelly, and machinery sent 
lately to Bombay. 

' 821. What have been the results of their attempts to improve the cotton? 
— .It is at present the worst cotton grown in any part of the world, like every 
other Indian product. 

822. Are there any plantations under their own immediate management ? 
— None, that I am aware of. 

823. Is not the machinery by which the cotton is now cleaned of a very 
inferior description in India? — Very inferior. 

824. Can you describe what it is ? — It is a small machine that costs six- 
pence, and cleans it very rudely indeed, turned by the hand, and with a 
very great loss of labour ; it requires no strength, but occupies the whole of 
the time of one person $ it is the common Bengal gin. 

825. Does it clean it thoroughly ? — No, it requires to be cleansed by a 
bow-string, which breaks it to pieces. 

826. Have yon seen the machinery now used in America? — -Yes ; I saw a 
gin sent by Mr. Piddington to Saugur Island. 

827. Does 
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827. Does that do its work effectually ?. — It was not at work, hut It is a 
better machine than the others are. In Bengal I have seen models of mills 
and other gins, that save an immense deal of labour. 

828. 'What would be the cost of that machine in fitting it up?— A very few 
pounds ; five pounds at the utmost. 

829. Have not the natives a great prejudice against using any of that ma- 
chinery None that I am aware of, not even for grinding their own flour. 
At present the Hindoos buy flour from the strand mills in Calcutta, where it 
is ground by steam machinery. 

830. What is produced on the estate you have mentioned as belonging to 
Messrs. Beaufort and Company, at Travancoie : — The first object was the 
naturalization and cultivation of cinnamon: they procured seeds and plants 
from the island of Ceylon, and engaged cinnamon cultivators. 

831. Hasitsucceded* — It has only been a few years in progress, and I 
have not heard of it for the last three years. 

832. Do they grow pepper ?— I cannot say, particularly. I am aware they 
have tried every thing that held out the chance of cultivation ; they sent to 
me respecting chaya root and cotton. 

833. That estate is considered to have succeeded as far as it has gone? — 
I cannot say; it is a large estate, and not improved. It being under the 
native government, they have no certain tenure ; they are assured that the 
taxes and rent shall uot be raised ; but whenever the Ranee pleases to change 
her mind, or is persuaded by any of her allies to do so, they may be assessed 
without any appeal. The existence of their property depends upon the will 
of the Company’s 1 evident at Travancore. 

8S4-. Who is the Ranee’s dewan at present? — I do not know. The resi- 
dent was a military officer, lately appointed. 

835. Is not the quality of the cotton of Tinnevelly remarkably good? — 
Compared with other Indian cottons, it is the best, except Seychelles and 
Bourbon. 

S3t>. Does not it admit of very extensive cultivation ? — l believe it can he 
extended consideiablv, and improved considerably. There is a positive 
proof that the general quality of the Tinnevelly cotton can be improved ; 
that which is cultivated by Mr. Hughes on his own land is better than the 
rest. 

• S07. Do you know the puce it sells for here'— No, I cannot speak to that 
rightly ; it has varied of late. 

838. Do you know it has been sold as high as Is , whereas other Indian 
cottons are selling as low as 4d. or 5d . ? — I do not know that, but I have 
always understood it fetched a much better price. It is prepaied under his 
own inspection and daily observation of the cleaning of it, and is sent to his 
agent in London. 


839. How 
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8S9. How long did you reside in India? — In 1810 I first proceeded there. 

840. Did any of your relations reside there at that time ? — They did ; I 

went out in company with a cousin. > , f 

841. Your father? — My father had been in India before me ; he died in 
1805. 

842. Some of your brothers were resident there? — -Not at that time. A 
cousin was resident there, with whom I went out in the same ship : he went 
out with my father, and was several years sailing about with my father. > 

843. Did you go out with a license from the Company, or by an invitation 
from your father? — My father was dead. 

844. You had a license from the Company ? — No, I had not; I never had 
a license. One was offered to me by Lestock Wilson, Esq. member of a 
house in the Old Jewry; but I was told in the same breath (I believe the 
gentleman was a Director at that time) that it was not at all necessary. I 
never found it necessary, and was never asked for it during twenty years I 
have navigated in India. 

845. You went out as a mariner? — I went as fourth mate of the Fort 
William. 

846. How many years did you exercise the profession of mariner exclu- 
sively, without any commercial pursuit? — Until I entered into contracts with 
the Company’s government at Madras. 

84-7. Were you then trading on your own account, or as the agent of 
other parties? — Joint account; partner with the house of Scott and Co. of 
Calcutta, as far as regarded the transactions under my own management. 

848. That was the commencement of your commercial life? — No; a 
mariner or a mate of a ship is generally concerned more or less in trade ; and 
before that I had owned part of a vessel and cargo in the Lade of Calcutta. 

849. Your first contract with government was in 1824? — The first con- 
tract I remember forming was in 1824. In 1823 I had charge of the con- 
tracts that were formed ; the correspondence begins with Rous Peter, Esq. 
collector of Ramnad, under the date of 29th May 1823. 

850. Your lease was meiely that of the chank fishery ? — I had leases of the 
chank fishery and of the chaya-root farms of Ramnad, and of the Tinnevelly 
chank fishery. 

851. Immediately, or very soon after you went to reside at Ramnad, you 
were engaged in a correspondence with the collector? — Immediately I went 
to reside at Ramnad I was engaged in a correspondence with the collector 
of the Madura zillah. 

852. That correspondence was conducted in a respectful manner on your 
part, and civilly upon his part, was not it? — Here is the whole correspon- 
dence, every letter that ever passed between us or any of the authorities of 
Madras. 

L 
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. 853. Did you complain of any exaction of duty on his part? — Frequently 
I complained of exactions of duties. 

854. What answers did you receive to those complaints ? — They arc con- 
tained in these documents. 

855. What answers were they? — Various; they are contained here. 

‘ 856. Were they satisfactory, or otherwise?— Always very ^unsatisfactory, 
totally unsatisfactory. 

857. On what ground did you consider them unsatisfactory ? — My opinions 
of them are stated in these documents, to which I beg to refer. 

858. Did he not state the authority upon which all his exactions were 
made ?— He did not. 

859. In no instance? — In few, if any instances ; I do not remember any 
specific instance in which he did. Those bills that were paid, those demands 
that were complied with, there of course I admitted the authority. 

8GO. Did he ever charge you with having removed any of those articles 
without paying the duty which you were bound to pay ? — He did. 

861. He charged you with the offence commonly known by the name of 
smuggling ? — -No, not that I am aware of. 

862. Were your goods seized at any time? — Frequently. 

863. On the ground of your having evaded the duties ? — And several 
parcels yet continue under seizure. 

864. Upon the ground of your having evaded the duty ? — The whole cor- 
respondence is here contained.! 

865. Was that the ground? — No; that I would not pay the duties, but 
not evading the duties. I had sent on different routes waggon loads and 
cargoes of goods, and I would not pay the duties that were perfectly illegal. 

, 8GG. On what ground did you resist the payment? — On various grounds, 
according to the circumstances, because the demands were illegal and against 
law. 

867.' That he had no right to exact any duty, or that it was a surcharge ? 
— This is the first reference I made to tne government of Madras (Letter' 
No. 1, to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George, dated 
Ramnad, 23d May 1825) ; the local correspondence had been going on some 
time. , , 

.868. Did you resist the payment of the duty because it was illegal and 
unauthorized, or because of the rate of duty ?— The great cause of com- 
plaint was, the law says, “No duty shall be received except at the established 
choukies;”but atother places, unauthorized choukies, duties were demanded. 

1812^ ^° U re ^ er *° * — *f^ e Madras government regulations of 

870. Did you, or did you not, on any occasion in 1826, remove a quantity 

of 
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of ebay A root with out payment- of the duty to Government? — I 'was com 
s'tantly removing loads of chaya root, and there were frequent complaints 
about it The one I suppose that is alluded to was in a schooner. , 

S71. Did you on any occasion, in 1826, send away a quantity of chaya 
root without the payment of duty? — No, I did not,- positively at no period, 
either in 1826 or any other period. 

S?2. Are the Committee to understand you never did send away,chaya 
root from the district without paying, the duty? — I never did; I never 
attempted it.nor desired it., I have always paid the legal duty, and more 
than the legal duty. 

S78. Was any of your chaya root seized? — I have mentioned various loads 
are under seizure, but none have been brought to trial. I have invited trial, 
but been requested to remove loads of chaya root, and I would Dot. 

S74. Were they seized on the ground of your not having paid the duty ? — i 
Here are the particulars, and the whole correspondence. , 

875. Answer the question shortly ? — Illegal duties were demanded and 
refused. 

876. Upon what authority did you pronounce the duty illegal ? — I con- 
sider legal only those authorized by the printed regulations of the Madras 
government. 

877- Is’ the Committee to understand that those duties were beyond the 
rates specified in the regulations ? — Quite against the regulations. I believe 
in every case, and every demand I resisted was eventually abandoned by the 
Madras government and the local government. What I was not allowed to do 
at one time, I was always allowed to do afterwards. I was even allowed, 
and the order is contained here from Mr. Peter, that my boats and goods 
should not be detained on any pretence, on any part of the territory, but 
that they should pass free. 

878. Did you continue to be the agent of Messrs. Scott and Company 
during the whole of your residence in India, t ill yon came home? — I did. 

879- You were not invited by them to leave Madura, and come to Madras 
in 1827? — I n 1826, by Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company, my agents. 1 was 
the attorney of Messrs. Scott and Company on the Coromandel coast, a'rid 
their partners in these concerns. References were made by me to Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Company, who negociated with the Madras government, and 
requested me to come up and explain, which I considered to be a summons 
from the government, and instantly obeyed it, under the idea that it was a 
summons from the government, which it proved to be. / 

880. Was not the ground of their calling you to Madras, the offensive cor- 
respondence that had taken place between you and the collector at Madura ? 
—I suspected it was,* but liad no ground for proof until Rous Peter, Esquire, 
said to me, in 1828, when a prisoner before him, ** you may not be in these 
districts ; formerly you were removed by the order of government.” 
to . . L 2 881. You 
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88t You were absent a year at Madras, an'd then returned to Raranad, , 
did not you?— From Madras I went to Ceylon. 

882. You were absent for a year, and returned after a year to Ramnad’ 
—I was absent from Ramnad nearly a year, and then returned to Ramnad 

883. What time was it ? Christmas 1827, I returned to Ramnad 

88t. Were you then, or not, called upon for your license by the collector 
upon your return to Ramnad ?-On the2 7 th of November 182 7 , I returned 
to Ramnad; on the 4th of December 182 7 , 1 addressed a note to thesub-co 
ector of Madura; on the 28th of December 1827, I wrote the following 
letter to the magistrate of the zillah Madura. * E ,ollomo S 

_This wUL r s e ta 3 !e'it Ca " ed UP °" f ° r y ° Ur HcenSe by lhe Iluthori «« Madura ? 



J , j, wab HOC ; 

passport are materially different things. 

887. What is the difference between a lirpns#> nnri 

is a document obtained in England, which I never hid paSSp<m ? T A licensi; 

888. You are aware they are granted b v „ Y ° C f aS,cm for - 

are frequent instructions from the honourable Court oTn"' ,here ' There 

vernments'in India, forbidding them to m r f Dn t ctors the go- 
license of residence in Indtais necemrdvTnd „ ^ residence. b A 

Directors or the Board or Control but a licm« f ” y ■ j" ^ S ranlei1 I>y the 
ten miles in the inteiior, is by the liSg “ " ^ 

resided, and refused toVodicf ’i^^OnChiRta 0 '^"^ ~ l,er "' l,, ' ch ?°“ 
police officer of the district, paid his Christmas .!!!? > da> ’ ? Tamul officer, a 
I was, and ornamented them with garlands of fl peCts t0 '¥ fan % in which 
on the 28th of December he sent a I 

and ... h,. ..... .. j expected a ChTi.tmue - -™ u , ld ™it on me, 

word back, I would not re ™ t i* llcb P (ii(1 not 
district, and '"“.i ‘hat I was 


— — ~~v.. idCLcmuer lie 

and pay his respects to me. 
wish to receive, and I sent 


passing shortly through the district and ' VOllId n °t receive I 

then intruded himself a s a visitor t ’ 0 me, afteThaWo^h J ‘° T e!ve M™* He 
much noise says, - he is corneas a polio; office d " r .f fused > he '«“> 
He first came as a visitor, and when I would om ™ ™ a ," ds P a «Port.” 

pc ,ce officer. I wa, residing there ; I ^l'rioUrrvd!^ 1 ""'' “™ as a 

oyO. Did you produce a passnort ? Mr. .1 , 

891. You were apprehended in con ° K *’ an 1 slloul11 at Present. 


892. You 
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892. You were apprehended in consequence ? — Peons were put over me ; 
but I have been making application to know why I was apprehended, to his 
Majesty’s Justice of the Peace, to the local governments, to the supreme 
government, and to the Court of Directors; but I have not yet got any an- 
swer, and I have never yet seen the warrant. 

893. How long did you remain under the surveillance of the peons? — 
“ Madura, Sunday noon, March the 2d, 1828. A passpoit to Kamnadporam 
is just now handed to me.” 

894. How long were you detained? — Two months it is. Iam desirous 
of referring to official documents : it was handed to me after repeated appli- 
cations. 

895. That was at the close of your confinement? — That was the only 
means by which I could leave the place to which I had been marched. 

896. State the precise period of your confinement ? — From the 28th of 
December to the 2d of March. 

897* Did you, or not, receive a summons from the magistrate before you 
were placed under any restraint ? — I did not receive any summons of any' 
description, or any notice or notification of any kind ; no message or com- 
munication from any magistrate or person. 

898. Are you quite sure of it? — No communication whatever from any 
magistrate until my communication to him that I was a prisoner, though I 
had been a month on the coast. 

8Q9. Did you, or did you not, receive any communication from a ma- 
gistrate ; did you not receive a written document of any kind under the 
authority of a magistrate, before your arrest ? — The first communication was 
the joint magistrate’s letter of the 29th of December, in leply to the letter I 
sent informing him I was arrested. 

900. That was explaining the ground of your confinement. You are suie 

you did not receive any wutten document, or indorse it with your signature 
m iwi\va.V*>? — Tins rwpiy is for wbwvrt. a yww from 

ray departure, until a month after my return to the coast ; there had been 
no communication between the Madura authorities and myself for about a 
year after I had first left in October 1S26. 

901. Were you brought before a magistrate on any occasion during your 
arrest or before it ? — I was marched to Madura, a distance of about sixty 
miles, by armed natives, and then taken before his Majesty’s justice of the 
peace, Rous Peter, Esq. 

902. ' What day was it? — The 7th of January 1828. 

903. That was after you had been a month in confinement? — No, eleven 
days, when James Taylor, Esq., now a member of the council at Madras, 
was present, together with several other English gentlemen. f 

904. Were any questions put to you on that occasion ?— -Mr. Oakes, 

assistant 
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assistant to the magistrate, said, “ You are sent for to know by what authority 
you are m these districts ” 

905 Did you make any answer?- — I replied, “ I request to see the copy 
of the warrant for my arrest ” 

906 In fact, you answered the questions by putting of a question to the 
magistrate, and did not give him any answer to his questions ? — I did so, 
as I understand it is the birthright of a Briton not to be put on any trial or 
interrogatory until a specific chaige is brought against him 

907. Was not the charge against you specific , namely, that of residing 
without a license within the district?— To this hour I have not seen any sucft 
charge J 

90S You mentioned an appeal to Sir Thomas Munro in the year 1826 
did you receive no answer to any of your applications?— I haie received two’ 
letters from the honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. George 

909 Will you state the contents of that dated the 6th of February 1887? 
t — I do not find it J 1 


910 Did you receive any communications from the governor, or am of 
tbe 6 th of February 1827, to this effect, that if the collector 
had dealt illegally with you, lie was amenable for it to the zillah court m 
which you resided ’-Yes, I did receive that lettei 
911. What did you do upon receiving that letter ? — I replied to it • 
1 '° 2 ~ 4 Chanuer.Esi AeUngRmaK Secretary of the Government, 

, , S ‘“ , „ , ' Vepery, 14th of February 1827 

1 am honoured with \ our letter of tin* fii h n. , . J 

I mi ht receive information concerning the constitution government that 

fishery of Ramnad your reply seems Vr^sS™on^ ° f u the cha "b 

copies of the regulations I be<? to state that m 1 if me *P t{le P r mted 
prohibitions of such monopoly tut no shadow showed f . re ? u at,0I i s I find implied 
honourable the Governor in Council vvill be Xased ^ , SanCt ‘° n f ° r “ 1 he S 

fs? 

the government at ilia dr°Virecting n , S ortrprereryour m co Un 'i Cat ' on frt,,n 
zillah court? — In the first place, my belief is that thJ r m platnt to the 
the act of Parliament, S3 Geo In , and w„l the n referenc t ™ against 
mittee I mil produce tile opinion of Mr. Robert CuTa'rr™ ° f the Cora " 
cate general of the Company, on this Cellar Tergusson, adio. 

Rcngal government, concerning the possibility of one"!?' 11 h,m b ->' lbe 
another in the courts of the Company i 7 f Eur “Pean impleading 

' w Hate you got that opinion’— I can produce it 

goiernmcnr?— rrom a the begmnmg of 1 1^823 umil W the 0 cud a of 1887 ^"° m ^ le 


915. You 
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9l5.‘ You st&ted you were ehgaged in the chank fishery on that part of 
the coast? — Yes. ’ - * 

91C. Were you so engaged “with the knowledge of the 'government? — 
Under the authority of the government, by a contract with the government. 

917. Under those chcumstances, did you conceive it necessary to have 
any other license to reside at Ramnad ? — -No, nor do I conceive it. neces- 
sary : it is in my power to return to India as freely as to Liverpool. 1 

918. Are you at the present moment the renter of this fishery? — At the 
time I left India : the lease of Tinnevelly was ours until 12th July 1830. 

. 919* At the time of your arrest you were the renter of the fishery under 
the government? — Yes, until the moment of my departure from Calcutta, on 
ihe 15th June 18S0. 

920 You stated, you invited a trial upon the litigated points between you 
and the collector? — Yes. 

921. How? — By letter. I offered to deposit the amount of every demand 
made upon me in the supreme court of Madras. 

<• 922. -To whom did you make that offer? — Both to the collector and the 
Board of Revenue. 

923. You have stated, the duties demanded of you were illegal duties ; 
were any duties payable upon the export of those chank shells ? — There 
never was any dispute concerning the chank duties ; it was concerning 
other articles. Duties were chargeable upon the chank shells, and always 
paid. 

924. To what articles did your answer refer ? — The first was on the import 
of British iron, that was the origin of the dispute : sixteen per cent, on 
the invoice value of British iron was demanded and insisted on by the native 
servants of the Company. 

925. You resisted the payment of that duty ? — Yes. 

926. Does it appear upon the Madras regulations that any duty is payable 

upon British iron into Madura ? — Quite the contrary ; by the express law it 
is exempt. . ' 

' 927 . Does not the Act of Parliament prevent the granting a license to 
Europeans to reside in India by authorities at the different presidencies ? — I 
am not aware that Parliament has deprived the Indian government of the 
right of licensing Europeans to reside in India; but the Directors have con- 
stantly forbidden them to do so. 

928. Was there any other point, except that of the duty upon iron, on 
which you had a difference with the collector? — Several others, concerning 
the duties inland, and the sea-duties on chaya root, and thewaluation on the 
tariff: it was overvalued three times its amount; and almost if not every 
point that came into dispute was given up by th e-government. 

1 929. Can 
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28 Feb 1831 929. Can you state to the Committee the duties payable upon that chaya 

' root ?— Inland transit duty, five per cent. 

P. Gordon, Etj. g 30 _ a pp eaIS upon the regulations ?— Yes. 

931. What demand was made upon you upon that head, what per- 
centage ?— Payable only on passing the choukie, and it was frequently 
demanded where it did not approach a choukie, on its coming into my 
stores. 

932. Was there any choukie between the place where the chaya root was 
collected and your own store? — There was no choukie j it passed the 
choukie merely on its way to Madura for sale. 

933. How far were your stores from the place where the chaya root was 

collected? All round the store, from the very door of the stoies, but ten 

miles from a choukie. 

934. Do the Committee understand the duty on this chaya root was 
demanded from you before coming into the store ? — Yes, on removing from 
one store to another. 

935. To what distance? — The whole length of the coast, 120 miles. 

936. Do you conceive such a demand was legal or illegal? — It was 
abandoned by the government. 

937. How soon after you commenced collecting chaya root was the 
demand made upon you 9 — Not until after the disputes concerning British 
iron. 

938. Can you state the year? — About 1825 or 1826. 

939. When did you commence collecting chaya root ? — The 12th of July 
1821. 


Jovis, 3 ° die Martii , 1831 . 

PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3 March 1831. 940. You stated, on the last day you were examined, that you were 

r. Gordon Lsn ? csired b ? tbe government of Madras to proceed against the individual who 
’ "• had aggrieved you in the zillah court ? — I did. 

941. Will you state the reason why you did not take that course? Here 

is the opinion of the advocate-general of Bengal, stating that a British subiect 
cannot be impleaded by another British subject in any of the country courts : 
and that the law on the subject stands as it did previously to the passing of 
the Act of the 53 Geo. III. c. 155. This is signed, “ R. C. FEitGussorr 
January 28th, 1818." ’ 

912. Had you not the means of proceeding against that gentleman in the 
supreme court of Madras ? — I attempted it subsequently as a criminal suit, 

and 
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•ami the opinion of the clerk of. the Crown was given in on the first day of 
my examination, that I had no means of obtaining redress. 

94.3. You state, that you were advised to proceed civilly in the zillah court 
against the gentleman referred to; that you were then advised by the 
advocate-general that you could not proceed in that court ; why did you not 
proceed in the same manner in the supreme court? — I knew that, at the time 
the supreme court was established, it had not jurisdiction in revenue affairs, 
and I suppose that to be the case at present. I frequently, as I have already 
stated, offered to deposit the amount of every claim made upon me in the 
supreme court, and wished to try the legality of the demands, but I never 
could have it brought to a trial. 

944. This was a question of customs, was it not? — Yes; and the customs 
are a branch of revenue. The supreme court cannot proceed in affairs of 
customs : the local regulation for the management of the Madras customs 
enacts that disputes at the custom-house of Madras shall be tried in the zillah 
court at Chingleput ; especially in the Madras regulations, first, second and 
third, of 1812. 

94-5. Do, you mean to say that the result of the advice you obtained was, 
that there was no court in India in which you could obtain redress? — I did 
my utmost to obtain redress in India at various times, and here is a note from 
the supreme government, referring me to the Court of Directors ; 

“ The case referred to in this letter was the act of the Madras government, the 

papers and proceedings relating to which are on record at that presidency, and the 
' case is not one admitting or requiring the interference of the supreme government. Mr. 

P. Gordon may prefer his complaint to the Court of Directors, who have the power of 

controlling such matters, and to whom the appeal naturally lies. 

, “ H. T. Piunsep, 

“ Calcutta, 3d June, 1830. “ Secretary.” 

94G. The question refers to redress from the court of justice ; do you 
mean to say that you were advised that there was no court of justice in India 
in which you could obtain redress ? — I believe that there was no court of 
justice in India in which I could obtain redress. 

, 94-7. Is it not the fact, that the inter nal customs is mixed up with land 
revenue as well as the farms, and that the King’s courts have no jurisdiction 
therein ? — I believe that to be the case ; it has been so by Act of Parliament. 
The system has been changed occasionally, but as far as I know, that is now 
the system. * I did my utmost, both in courts of law and by applications to 
the Madras government, and to the supreme government: the opinion of 
Mr. Fergusson was taken on a reference by the supreme government previous 
to my case. 

948. Did you consult English counsel upon the subject ? — There are 
many disputes, 4 and have been for several years, and of course on ‘every 
trifling dispute I. did not 'consult counsel; but on 'the great point of my 
M personal 
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3 March 1831 personal arrest I did consult counsel. Nothing but a criminal proceeding 
— would satisfy me , a civil proceeding would have been an insult, alter having 
/’ Gordon r tq keen arrested and inarched through the country, and treated in the way in 
which I was treated. 'lhe meanest individual in this country is entitled to 
a criminal proceeding against any magistrate who arrests him improperly, 
and I considered myself entitled to the same in India 
949. What is the fee usually paid to a counsel ? — The expense altogether 
of counsel and attorney, taking this particular opinion, was, I think, five or 
six hundred rupees (about £G0) ; and the detention, having noother business 
at Madras, was upwards of six weeks, during which time I was living at a 
tavern, and not attending to any other business with loss of time it cost 
about £300 

950 Have vou been m the habit occasionally of assisting the natives with 
jour advice? — Constantly, whenever it was in my power. 

951. In cases of hardship, and complaints they have had to make ?— 
Whenever it was in mj power. In 1816 a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons being appointed to inquire into the situation of Lascar seamen when 111 
England, three letters of mine were laid before the Committee About that 
time I published a tract on the situation of the Lascars in this country. I 
mention this as an instance, that at an early period I interested myself about 
the natives, and of course the same system has always been continued. 

952. Is not that considered a very unacceptable interference on the part 
of the authorities m India * — Exceedingly so 

953 Is it not sufficient to draw down the wrath and jealousy of the govern- 
ment towards you ? — Especially on the subject of purveyance, concerning 
which some of my most violent disputes originated. 

954. Will jou describe to the Committee what you mean by purveyance? 
—The supply of the table of Europeans generally with all articles of food 
produced in the \tllages; sheep, fowls, hay, straw, firewood, labour, and 
other articles, but not nee. 

955. Are all those supplied at certain rates ? — A tariff is published of fixed 
rates, at which they must be supplied by the natives, and ought to be paid 
for by the goiernment*s servants, but these articles are seized, and generally 
the native docs not receive any tiling wliatei cr. 

95G Seized by whom? — By the native servant, for the use of the Euro- 
pean traveller and Luropcan officer , for the use of myself \t was done 
frequently The natn c officers of revenue police are glad to have the name 
of an Luropean to make use of, they seize, perhaps, a dozen sheep, and 
supply one to the European. 

I 9 7 * ,at kc the nominal price they allow for a sheep? — I can lay 
the Madura rates before the Committee, and also the market rates 
958 Do they bear any reasonable proportion to each other?— One half, 

generally 
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generally speaking ; but in reality the natives ilo not receive any tiling for 
what is taken from them. I have frequently seen at the cutchery a hundred 
fowls collecting, and at tile head police-office in Madura there is a constant 
supply of sheep and poultry kept up for the table of the judge and collector, 
gratis. 

959. By whom are the rates of price fixed ? — By the collector of the 
revenue. It is considered a service, and publicly collected from the villagers, 
without any secrecy. 

960. Do the natives receive nothing ? — Generally speaking, they do not 
actuallyreceive anything. 

961. Do the Europeans pay nothing ? — Occasionally they do. 

962. To whom does that money go ?■ — To the native servants of the 
government. There are written regulations well known in all the cutcheries, 
that is, the office of the judge and of the collector. Purveyance is managed 
by the police. The collector, being a magistrate, collects for the table of the 
judge (the judge cannot collect for himself) ; and by this system the col- 
lector, of course, has a considerable degree of influence, and can make the 
situation of a judge very uncomfortable, in not supplying him. 

96S. Does not the judge pay according to the tariff prices to somebody ? — 
At Madura I should think not. 

964-. Is that a common practice, according to your experience? — It is. 
On the arrival of Mr. Nelson as sub-collector of Ramnad, it was mentioned to 
me, that the peon, as usual, had applied in the village of Aitexgarie for the 
supply of oysters and fish. 1 sent a message to the peon, requesting him to 
come to me ; he appeared, and produced a written order, which I have 
copied and translated. I sent a note to Mr. Nelson, representing the cir- 
cumstance to him, and during the whole of his residence in the zemindary 
he never took the smallest article whatever without paying for it, which was 
particulaily noticed and spoken of daily by the natives. 

965. To whom did he pay ? — He paid the person from whom it was taken 
whenever he possibly could, under his own eye, and the natives always 
acknowledged they were never robbed on his account. 

966. To' whom do the natives complain, on such occasions, of the rob- 
beries committed ? — There is no person to whom they can complain ; it is ’ 
done by the magistrate, and for the magistrate and his friends. 

967. If they show dissatisfaction upon those occasions, are they not liable 
to punishment ? — Of course they are ; but still many disputes occur between 
them and the revenue police officers. When they come to a village, if there 
are any strong influential people, and it is a populous village, there is 
occasionally considerable resistance. The villages of Mnssulmen are, by 
usage, exempted from the greater part of this service ; it falls entirely on the 
lower classes of natives, on the lowest and most depressed. 

968. Does the magistrate live quite free of expense for articles of that 

M2 kind?— 
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kind? — Tor sheep, fowls, straw, and other articles, he and all his attendants 
about him, natives and Europeans, live and travel nearly, if not quite free 
There v\as one case which I brought to trial and the magistrate punished 
the officer who made the collection but it was with a great deal of tiouble I 
brought this to trial, after a great deal of evasion by the magistrates 
9G9 Are there not similar demands made for officers, civil and military 
travelling in the country ?— There are for Europeans generally 

970 Does that demand include the supply of the native sen ants travelling 
with him — It does ° 

071 Do they not travel sometimes with large numbers attending them a 
Some hundreds ° 

972 Is it not then, considered quite a visitation in a district when an 
officer comes that way ’-It is, and at Madura it is usual for the I uroneans 
and head native servants to 1, aye the eovvs of the natives, which a,e brought 

for fresh emvs ^ ^ *** “ re dr * " h “ chanfed 

973 Tor what length of time?— As long as thev ran i,„ „n i . 

European resident, a judge orcollector, v. ill® ave twenty 1 d An 

974 Is there any payment made for tins supply —None 

1 ronf the^Istnc^of Madura S ‘' PP ' P 0fp ~ s for “«>»» dn™ 

97G Of what extent is that ? — It contains nearl) 1,000,000 souls 

homhood of'tl.f “ B ^ b " ,h f ‘Tf? 

hut many villages, castes, and perl' °™ cxemnf fram o 0d ° f th f ,0 " n > 
of Madura, there would be no person who has nofsomn”!! 33 !° 1 16 town 
keeping fowls , the police, peons, and invalid soldiers” 1 ' d , egree 01 protection 
any'degrcc of protection, Se t o ^kcep fowl” ' ’ ’'" d pmons " h ° ha ' e 

97« Are not the personal services of the nativ es nllprl for n . 
are, except as hearers of palanquins d * r e( l ual b ?— -They 

979 Are the> for carnage by bullocks ?— Thev are for 
belonging to the government If the government L?ps ?«. ca "T ln 6 goods 
root for nrreirs of rent, they press the bullnrle ZCS a T^ntity of chav a 

:^cM^ 

“ i ? atI ' c *««« code of regulations says they shill h P ^° lhe ' ,lla g e account 
- rurevery ^ 

each 
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each guild are usually intimate and friendly with the officers ofpolice. They 
arrange in such a manner, that it is rather favourable to the. head of the guild 
to have these services to perform ; but it falls heavily on the poorer people, as 
the cattle drivers and others. . , 

982. Will you explain how it is favourable to one party, and not to others? 
— It is favourable to the influential people of the caste or guild. With regard 
to the carriers and bullock-drivers, every transaction is in a degree profitable 
to a few of the influential head men of the caste or tribe. 

983. Does that arise from the payment being made to him ? — By its being 

managed by him. ’ 

98 i. The payment of the persons under him being left to his direction ? — 
Yes, it is all by management j they manage it as well as they can among 
them. The police must keep friendly with each guild, or turn the head 
men out whenever they will not carry on the management of the trade in 
conjunction with the police. 

985. Whenever the natives can, do they make resistance ?■ — They do. 

986. Does the privilege of purveyance extend to those who happen to 
travel for commercial purposes? — It does, in a degree, by the written instru- 
ments which I have had copied many times. These instructions render it 
incumbent upon the native police-officers to provide for Europeans; so 
much so, that it is absolutely necessary , on arriving at a town, to apply to 
the native police-officers of the town to get supplied, and the traveller pays, 
if he has no particular influence with the police-officers. 

987. Does that arise from there being a want of inns in the towns? — In a 
"great measure from that, and also from a want of faith ; for if a traveller was 
to go to a village and buy fowls, he would find a difficulty. They have 
such a disgust at supplying travellers, that whenever they can withhold 
supplies they do it ; and if he was to pay the native into his own hand, 
without witnesses, after his passage fiom the village, by means of the natives 
and the neglected police-officers together, most likely there would be a 
complaint that he had taken his supplies without payment ; therefore his 
proper and legal mode of making payment is by applying to the police-officer, 
and on quitting the village to get his receipt. 

988. What is the punishment usually inflicted upon those who do not • 
comply with requisitions of this nature ' r — It is seized by force. 

989. Is the dawk established at Madura? — Not so regularly as in Bengal. 
On application to the collector of Madura, or to any of the districts, there 
were stationed relays of bearers, and also of porters, who are paid through 
the government. 

990. Supposing an officer of government were to proceed from Calcutta 

to any distant part of the country, would he be enabled to get to the end of 
his journey without any expense? — I am speaking at present of Madura ; I 
have not travelled in Bengal, except by water. , 
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991. In any other part of India?— A reienne officer would , a revenue 
officer, travelling in his own district, is enabled to travel without any expense t 
a revenue officer, native or European. 

992 How is it when he gets out of Ins district?— Mr. Peter, in travelling 
to Cutallum, his servants, in entering the Tinnevelly district, were proceeding 
as in their own district, making seizures of supplies ; complaint was made to 
Mr. Bannerman, assistant or sub collector in charge of that part of Tin- 
nevellj, who had the servants of Mi Peter brought before him; he repri- 
manded and forced them to pay for their supplies. 

99S. Have you read the work published by Bishop Heber? — I have 
994. Are not these abuses piominently referred to there? — They are 
He paid extreme attention to prevent them ; but in the Madras territory, it 
is within my knowledge that he could not prevent them 

995 You have not travelled in the presidency of Bengal? — No, except 
from Bandel to the sea 

MATTHEW GISBORNE, Esq called in, and examined. 

AT Gisborne, Esq 996. When did you first go out to India, how long did jou reside there, 

and when did you return to this country? — I left England for Java in the 
beginning of the year 1818, and resided m Java till the beginning of 1821 ; 
I then went up to Calcutta, and remained there till the end of 1828. 

997 What was your occupation during jour residence in India? — I was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, as a merchant and agent. 

998 You have still a mercantile establishment there ? — I have at Calcutta 

999 Dtd jou see the early progress of the free trade between Great* 
Britain and India? — -Yes , I had an opportunity of observing the pi ogress of 
it fiom almost the commencement of the year 1818 , I was personally 
engaged m it 

1000 What was the result in Java with respect to the consumption of 
British manufactures ? — There was a very extensive demand for British 
manufactures during the time I was in Java, both for cotton manufactures 
and for woollens and metals 

1001. What kind of cottons ? — For white piece goods and for printed piece 

1002 What returns are made from Java ? — From Java the returns to 
this country at that time were made in coffee, and sugar, and rice, and 
and*sptces funds were sent up from Java t0 Calcutta in tin, japan, copper, 

1C03 Did you travel in the interior of Java ? — Yes, I did 

lOOt What is your opinion of the relative condition of the peasantry of 
Bengal and Java ' The peasantry of Java seemed to be in a better condition, 
as tar as tlieir external appearance went, in the wearing and consumption of 

manufactured 
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manufactured goods ; they consumed a greater quantity and more expensive 
articles than the Bengalese generally. 

1005. What are the wages of a day-labourer in Java? — The wages are 
higher in Java than in Bengal. 

1006. How much ? — I believe nearly double. 

1007. What is the money in Java? — The Dutch money, Dutch coin ; the 
silver money, guilders $ and the copper money , stivers and doits. 

1008. Is it at what is called par value? — -That I cannot tell. 

2009. Does it contain the quantity of metal which it purports to contain, 
or is it not a depreciated coin ? — I believe the copper coin was very much 
depreciated ; whether the silver was, I am not aware. 

1010. How would you then ascertain the relative prices of labour between 
Java and Bengal? — I fix it by a reference to the exchange between England 
and the two countries. 

1011. Do you mean that the effective wages of labour are twice as great 

in Java as in Bengal ? — Yes, I believe they are. t 

1012. Did you travel much in the interior of Bengal ? — No, I did not 
travel much : I went one journey up to Cawnpore, about eight or nine hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta. 

1013. Did you go by water or by land ? — I went up by dawk and returned 
by water. 

1014. Was the rate of travelling expensive ? — I think that it was eight 
annas, about Is. a mile, that I paid the postraaster-general for laying the 
dawk for me for the bearers, and there was a small gratuity given to the 
bearers at the end of each stage. 

1015. Were your provisions furnished to you regularly and gratuitously? 
—No ; I had no provisions furnished gratuitously. 

1016. During your residence for seven years at Calcutta, did the com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and India increase ?— It increased 
very materially. 

1017. In what branches of commerce were you chiefly engaged ? — I was 
engaged in the sale of all descriptions of European manufactures, and in the 
shipment of Indian pioduce to this country. 

1018. Will you name them ? — -The sale of all kinds of cotton and woollen 
goods, and copper, lead, and iron, and spelter also to a considerable extent ; 
and there were glass affd earthenware, and other manufactures suitable to 
Europeans, sent out in more limited quantities ; and the returns were in 
sugar and rice, and indigo and coffee (not very much coflee from Calcutta), 
saltpetre, cotton, and occasionally a little silk;- but I did not do much 
in silk. 

1019. Any lac dye? — Yes ; I shipped considerable quantities .of it. 

1020. Did 
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1020. Did you ship pepper ?— Occasionally $ but that goes more from the 
Coromandel and Malabar coast. 

,1021. When did the first import of cotton-twist take place ?— In 1P~ 
there was a small quantity sent: 1824 was, I believe, the first year in wbtcti 
any material quantity was sent ; that was about 121,000 lbs. weight. 

1022. What was the amount of the import of cotton-twist in 1828 ?— About 
4,000,000 lbs. weight. 

1023. What were the numbers of the twist sent out to India?— I have 
received all numbers, from very low ones, 12 and 14 and 16, up to No. 1P^} 
but the principal consumption is between Nos. SO and 40. 

1024. What kind of cloth would be made from Nos. SO and 40 ? — r ^be 
cloth it makes is similar to our shirting cloth. 

1025. The lower numbers ore the coarsest, and the higher the finest ‘ > — 
Yes, just so. 

1026. Had any attempts been made to introduce cotton-twist for the * en 
years from 1814 to 1824 ?— Yes, repeated attempts had been made, but they 
had not beerf successful befote that. 

1027. Why ? — I suppose from the price being too high for it to ct >m ® 
within the means of the natives to purchase it. I should state also, thM *■ 
saw a letter from Calcutta before I went there, stating that the English t* v * st 
■was quite unfitted for the native use, 

1028. In what 3 ear did you see that return ? — I believe in the year 18*8 » 
but a few years afterwards, when the price had materially fallen, it begad t0 
be introduced, and has been since so much more extensively introduced, ^at 
there appears to be no foundation for that opinion, 

1029. Was the fall in the price of cotton- twist in this country the rea son 
it was more introduced into India ?— 1 apprehend so. 

1030. WI10 are the purchasers of cotton-twist; what description ofper^ ons 
in India ?— Wc sell to the native merchants, who purchase all kinds of cot ton 
goods of us. 

\hrcy vt\\ them \V>e m^we Tnannlacturers?— ^ies. 

1032. Is there any machinery made use of, except that to which the nat* ves 
have been accustomed? — No-, I believe no European machinery at all. 

1033. Is there any improvement of the native machinery you have heard 
or?— I am not aware of any; I have no opportunity of judging. 

1031. If the East-India Company had continued to enjoy the monopoly 
they did previous to 1814, are you of opinion that the same quantity of 
cotton-twist would have been imported as has been imported under the pre- 
sent circumstances ? — I should think not. 

1035. Have you had any complaints from the natives of the quality of the 
goods made from British twist? — Yes; I have heard of very considerable 

4 compliuots 
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complaints being made by the natives, that the goods -made from 'British 
twist were not so durable as their own. - i * 

1036. What do you consider to be the cause of that? — Because the twist 
sent out has been principally of an inferior quality : some parcels of very 
superior quality have been sent out, but they would not bring in Bengal a 
price proportioned to their increased cost here. I believe that the twist 
which has been sent out has been what is called weft twist principally, and I 
believe has been used by them for warp as well as weft. 

1037- It requires a superior quality of twist? — Yes, for warp. 

1038. Has the importation of British cotton manufactures interfered 
materially with the same branch of Indian manufacture 5 — It must have 
interfered to a certain extent; but the whole quantity of English cotton 
goods sent to that country is so small, compared to the consumption of the 
population, that I should suppose it cannot have very materially interfered. 

1039. Has not the importation of British cotton-twist into India con- 
tributed in some measure to counterbalance the disadvantages of the impor- 
tation of cotton cloth ? — The cotton-twist sent out must, of course, have 
furnished employment for the Indian weavers. 

1040. Has it interfered with the coarser Indian goods ? — No, I believe not 
at all, scarcely. 

1041. Has not the present price of cotton manufactures in many countries 
in Europe, and in the United States of America, contributed to the falling 
off of the manufactme of Indian cottons? — Yes, it must have materially 
contributed to it, as Indian cotton goods used to be shipped in large quanti- 
ties to the ports of Europe, and to South America, where they have now 
nearly been superseded by the manufactures of this country, and of other 
countries. 

1042. Has much distress been produced to the Indian weavers by the 
import of British cottons ? — I have not been in the way of hearing of much ; 
it must have produced partial distress at the time, no doubt. 

1043. Were you ever in the district of Dacca? — No, I never was. 

1044. Have you not heard that distress, to a very great extent, prevailed 
in Dacca among the weavers for a very long timer — No, I was not aware of 
that. 

' 1015. Are the Indian weavers employed in other trades, as fishermen, and 
so on ? — I understand they are, both as agriculturists, and fishermen on the 
parts of the river and the coast. 

1040. They do not confine themselves to weaving cotton, as persons do in 
this country ? — So I understand. 

1047. In what commodities did you make your returns from India? — In 
cotton, saltpetre, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and sometimes in some coffee, a 
little pepper and lac dye* and shell lac. 
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3 March 1831 . 104-S. Had the exports of raw cotton from Bengal to Europe increased or 

decreased during your stay? — During the time of my stay they had rather 

M. Gisborne, Esq. i ncrease d, but previously they had been much larger. 

104*9. In what manner is cotton cultivated and brought^ into the market ot 
Calcutta j have Europeans any share in the culture of it? — -No; I believe 
that is entirely carried on by natives. The Europeans who deal in it have 
merely the collection of it, and perhaps the further cleaning of it after it 
comes into their possession, and the packing of it for export. 

‘1050. Could cotton be exported fiom India to this country unless it was 
screwed and packed by English machinery? — No, it could not be sent unless 
it was compressed to a much smaller compass than it is in at the time of the 
purchase. 

1051. Is that done by an hydraulic press ? — It is by a screw-press. They 
have hydraulic presses at Bombay, I understand, but they have not at 
Calcutta. 

1052. What is the quality of Bengal cotton compared with American ? — It 
is much inferior to the lowest kind of American. 

1053. In what respect ? — In shortness of staple, and being so much more 
dirty than American cotton is. 

' 1054. Have those defects been remedied at all within the last few years ? 

— No, they have not been remedied m the culture: the dirtiness of it has 
been partially remedied by great care in the selection, when Europeans have 
purchased it. 

1055. Do you know of any attempt by an European to cultivate cotton? 
— I never knew of any extensive attempt. A friend of mine, who resided 
at Benares, got a few seeds, I believe, of Brazil cotton, and cultivated them 
in his garden there for two or three successive years, and produced three 
bales of cotton at last, which he sent down to Calcutta for shipment for 
England. I was to have shipped them to Liverpool, but they arrived too 
late for the vessel I had, and they were sent to London, where he informed 
me that they sold for a shilling a pound, at the time that Indian cotton gene- 
rally was between four-pence and five-pence. 

1056. Has the quantity of sugar increased or decreased ? — The quantity 
of sugar has rather increased. 

1057. 'What causes have prevented its greater increase? — Its quality is so 
inferior, generally, to West- India sugar, that it cannot be brought into com- 
petition extensively with that. 

Why ? — Because the grain is inferior ; it is so imperfectly manufac- 
tured ; the gram of it is so much less 9 it is so much less perfectly freed from 
impurities in the manufacture. , t 

1059 Is it naturally inferior owing to the climate, or only from the defect 
of the manufacture? — lam told that the sugar-cane is as good in Bengal as 

in 
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in the West-Indies, and I have seen some sugar produced much superior in 
quality to that generally sent. 

1060. By whom produced ? — By the natives in the district of Burdwan. I 
have occasionally bought a small quantity of it, and sent it home j but it was 
generally at a cost too high to make it a profitable remittance. 

1061. What was the cause of that being so much better ? — It was because 
it bad undergone an additional process : they called it twice-boiled sugar, but 
what the exact process it went through was I do not know. The grain was 
much larger and much better than that of common Bengal sugar. 

1062. Did you hear that there was a great loss sustained by twice boiling 
it ? — I only infer that from the increased cost of it. 

1063. What is the quality of Bengal sugar, compared with the sugar of 
China and Slam ? — It is very considerably inferior to the sugar of China and 
Slam. 

1064. Is that on account of the manufacture being better in China ? — The 
Chinese are much more skilful in the manufacture of sugar than the Ben- 
galese are. 

10D5. Do the Chinese manufacture the sugar in Siam f — I do not know 
that ; they manufacture the sugar in Java principally. 

1066. Has the exportation of rice from Bengal increased lately ? — Very 
much so indeed within the last three or four years ; principally, I believe, 
owing to the invention of some machinery for freeing it from the husk after 
it arrives in this country. It used to arrive with a great deal of dust, and a 
great deal broken in the grain, and much inferior in colour to the American 
rice j whereas now, I believe, by coming in the husk, it arrives with the 
grains unbroken, and it can be freed in this country so as to look fresh and 
bright, as the American rice has done. There has also been a reduction of 
duty, which has tended to reduce the price of it. 

1067. Supposing the rice had been cleaned in India as it is in Carolina, 

would it have come in in greater quantities? — If it could be cleaned in 
India as it is in Carolina, so as to be brought clean home, no doubt it 
would be taken in greater quantities. ' 

1068. What is the duty upon rice now? — I do not know precisely, but 
there has been a considerable reduction of the duty ; and the export from 
Calcutta to this country has been, I believe, five times as much in the last 
three or four years as it was in the previous three or four. 

1069. Is the machinery for cleaning it of modern invention ?— Yes ; and 
I believe is confined to few parties in this country, who have mills for that 
purpose. 

1070. Was it broken by being cleaned in India? — -Yes, and, in conse- 
quence, of less value, for they had to clean it from the dust and particles 
^before they could sell it. 

N 2 
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10/1. Does indigo form a staple article of return from Calcutta to 
Europe ? — It does. ■ > 

1072 When was it first imported into this country to any extent ?-^I 
believe it commenced from India about forty years ago, from what I have 
seen stated upon the subject ; but it has now so greatly increased in extent 
as almost to have superseded all other indigos. 

1073. Do you recollect what it was in 1813 or 181 4-, as compared with 
what it is now? — l do not think I can state that with any accuracy. 

1074. Have you imported much lac dye ? — A considerable quantity. 1 

1075. How was lac dye discovered ? — It was discovered by some Euro- 
peans who were in the interior of the country in India. 

1076. What is stick lac?— Stick lac is the gum, with the insect or egg 
of the insect in it, from which the lac dye is made. The insect form$ a 
gum on the tree, and deposits its eggs in it, and it is collected by the per- 
sons who manufacture it from the trees, and the dyeing particles separated 
from the gummy particles, and the gum is made into shell lac. 

1077- Can you describe shortly how it is separated ? — l cannot. 

1078. The discovery of the easy process of separating the lac dye frt>m 
the stick lac was made in 1814 or 1815, was it not? — I believe it was. 'It 
is a piocess not very difficult, as it has been very extensively practised both 
by Armenians and others. 

1079. For what is lac dye chiefly fit - — In the dyeing, I believe, of scarlet 
cloths. 


1080. What article has it superseded in the dyeing of scarlet? — 1 sup- 
pose it is used where cochineal would have been used ; but it is not adapted, 
I believe, for the very finest dyes. 

1081. Has it affected the price of cochineal? — I believe lac dye.a'nd 
cochineal have both acted on each other. The price of cochineal has .fallen 
to about one-fourth of what it was ten or twelve years ago, but the imports 
have materially increased, which may have tended to its decline. 

Wkfl* qwomWy- *jf aftntimnn* iV imported* fiom .Bengal’ ^b ne 
from Bengal. ' <> 


1083. There is a small quantity of cochineal in Bengal, is there not? 

1 have not seen it there. I understand that the insect is there, hut I ha ve " 
not seen any of it there. 

1081. What do you consider to be the principal obstacles to the exu>n 
sion of commercial, intercourse between Great Britain and India?— Tw" 
want of returns more suited to the markets of Great Britain ; tlie bad nL, 
hty, generally, of the products of India. ‘ ' 

1085. By what means could the quality of those returns be improved' 
their quantity increased ? — I suppose that if - the cultivation of them 

mtjre 1 
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more entensively into the hands of Europeans, they would be very mate- 
rially improved. 

10S6. Why?— -The experiment I have mentioned in cotton shows that 
one article could be materially improved; and no doubt sugar, if there 
were European machinery used in the manufacture of it, might be mate- 
rially improved also. 

1087. Could the quantity of indigo be much increased? — The quantity 
of indigo could be increased, no doubt ; but at present the quantity sup- 
plied seems to be as much as is required in Europe. 

1088. Do you conceive that the free trade in India has been profitably 
or unprofitably conducted during the twelve years you have been engaged 
in it? — There have been consideiable fluctuations; but I consider that 
upon the whole it must have been a profitable trade, from the immense 
increase that has taken place. 

1089. How has it been to your own house? — It was profitable, so far 
as I was concerned in it. 

1090. What is the opinion entertained by the mercantile community of 
Calcutta of the character of the East-India Company and its commercial 
acts, when they act as merchants ? — I suppose it is generally thought that 
it is impossible for a large company and government together to act well 
as merchants. 

1091. You proceeded first to Java in 1818 ; had you previously obtained 
a license from the East-India Company, the Board of Control, or the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands? — I did not obtain any license at all to go 
to Java; it was under the Dutch government, and therefore I required no 
license from the East-India Company. 

1092. On your arrival in Java, was there any license demanded, or any 
questions asked of you? — No license was demanded: I had to appear at 
the police office and announce my arrival, 'and mention where I was residing. 

1093. When you proceeded into the interior, had you to provide your- 
self with a passport ? — Yes ; I had to apply for the permission of the govern- 
ment to proceed into the interior. 

1094% Would a Dutch subject have had to make the same application for 
a passport? — I rather think he would. 

1095. During your progress through the interior, were you detained or 
delayed in any way by the inspection of your passport ? — Not materially : 
I was occasionally called upon to produce it. 

1096. Did you suffer any incovenience from that? — Nothing beyond a 
few minutes delay in places where I had to produce it ; not more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

1097* On your arrival from Java at Calcutta, was any demand made upon 
• you there for a license or passport?— No. 

1098. Did 
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* 1098. Did you apply for it afterwards ? — I wrote home to England to 
have a license obtained for me, because I knew it was contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Company that a person should reside there without one; and 
I thought I might get into difficulty, possibly, unless 1 had one. 

1099. Did you get one ?—■ I did. 

1100. What did you pay for it?— Fifteen guineas, I think, 1 

1101. How long after you had been in India did you apply for that 
license ?— I wrote home immediately after my arrival in Bengal for one. 

1102. You met with no obstruction, either at that time or any other? — I 
met with no obstruction in getting that one. I subsequently had to apply 
for a license for a young man who was in Calcutta at the time, and came 
to be an assistant in my office, and the parties to whom I wrote in this 
country to procure the license, wrote out to me that the license had been 
refused, on the ground that no sufficient reasons were specified for his resi- 
dence in India. I believe the application had been made for him.as being 
there, without stating any reason for his residence there. I subsequently 
made an application for him to reside there as an assistant in my office, arid 
the license was obtained. 

1103. From whom did you obtain the license ? — From the Directors. 

1104. What did you pay for it? — I am not quite sure that I am correct, 
but I think about ten guineas. 

1105. What was the nature of your own license ? — I do not remember the 
nature of it, beyond its giving me permission to remain there as long as I 
complied with the laws of the country and conducted myself properly. 

HOC. How came your license to differ from his in the price of it? — I 
cannot tell, unless there may be a difference made in respect of a person 
going out as principal and as assistant j but I am not quite clear as to the 
sum paid. 

1107. Do you know whether the license was obtained from the Board of 
Control or the East-India Directors ? — I believe from the East-India 
Directors. 

11 OS. Was the refusal in the first instance to grant the licenses to your 

assistant made by the East-India Directors or by the Board of Control ? By 

the East-India Directors. 3 

1109. The license for your assistant was obtained on your statement that 
you would give him employment? — Yes. 

1110. It is probable, in the first instance, it was refused because there was 
not that statement ?— I presume it was. 

. HD* Do not you know that it is very material that an European, Jand- 
tamlyft ^ S ^° uld find em PW m ent as quickly as possible?— It cer- 

1112. The 
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- 1112 . The effect of want of employment is perhaps more injurious in that 
country than in any other? — I think it is, as far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging. 

111 3 . Have you, since your return to England, applied for licenses for 
other persons ? — Yes, I have, in seveial instances. Last year I had to apply 
for licenses for two ladies who were going out to India, one of them a mar- 
ried lady with two children, the other a single lady 5 in the first instance, 
there were some difficulties thrown in the way of my obtaining them. The 
married lady was the wife of an officer in the Company’s service in Bengal j 
but when I applied at the India-House for the license, I was told that I must 
produce a letter from her husband, stating that he wanted to have her. 

1114. What sums were demanded for these licenses? — I think at first I 
was told I should have to pay, if the license was obtained, £7 or seven 
guineas for each individual of the parties ; but when this objection was made, 
and I was required to produce a letter from the husband, I happened in the 
mean time to learn from a friend that both the ladies were born in India, 
though of European parents, and I applied for them as born in India, and 
the licenses were given on the payment, I think, of £2 each person. 

1115. Then you did not give any securities r — I had no securities to give, 
as they weie born in India, and returning to their friends. 

1116 . Does not a very large proportion of the money paid go to cover the 
stamp on the bond ? — I really do not know ; but very probably it does. 

1117 . Have you, in other instances of application, had to enter into 
securities ? — Yes, I had to enter into securities for two persons for whom I 
.obtained licenses ; two securities, of £500 each, for each party. 

1118. For what were the securities taken ?— For their good behaviour in 
India, and that they should not become burdensome to the Company. 

1119. During your residence in Calcutta, did you know of any instances 
of any who were burdensome to the Company? — No, I did not. 

1120. Have you not heard of persons being sent home at the Company’s 
expense? — I do not recollect any instances of their being sent home at the 
Company’s expense : I have heard that they might have been sent home, if 
found without license, and unemployed, as charter-party passengers. There 
were two instances, I believe, when I was in Calcutta, of persons being sent 
home by the government ; whether at government expense, I do not A now. 
Mr. Buckingham and another person, Mr. Arno It, I think, was his name. 

1121. When a vessel goes to India, is it necessary to have a license? — 
Yes, it is. 

1122 . What is paid for that license ? — That I do not know. 

1123. When you proceeded to the upper provinces, were you obliged to 
furnish yourself with a passport? — No, I was not obliged ; I cerdr applied 
to the postmaster of Calcutta to lay a dak for me through the coca! rv, and it 

was 
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was done but I have frequently seen notifications in the Calcutta gov em- 
inent gazette, that persons should furnish themselves with passports 

H24 Have you in any instance known those notifications attended to ? — 
I have never known an instance of a person having a passport , I have never 
heard of one 

1123 Did you suffer any inconvenience from not having a passport during 
yourjourney ? — Not at all 

1126 Do you know of any of your friends suffering inconvenience from 
going on such jourmes without passports ? — Not at all 

1127 Then the notification appears to be a dead letter ? — As far as I have 
known, it was 

1128 Had y on your license about you ? — No 

1129 And you were not asked for it ? — No ? but I was mostly known to 
the Company’s civil servants whom I saw in travelling up the country 

1130 In travelling by palanquin were you supplied with provision ? — VI e 
bad whatever provisions we wanted in the palanquin, my provisions consisted 
principally of dry btscuit, 

1131 Did you not require provisions in the villages you passed? — What- 
ever provisions I wanted beyond those I had, were obtained at the different 
European stations, from friends with whom I stopped 

1132 Is it not usual, in travelling m India, to obtain an order to have 
provisions in the way at certain places? — I am not aware of it in Bengal 

1133 — You have read the works of Bishop Heber 5 — Yes, he adverts to 
such o practice, principally in the Madras districts 

113V In what part of the Bengal territory is the cotton sold in Calcutta 
grown? — Several hundred miles up the country 

1133 Is it in the hilly district, or alluvul soil ? — I do not apprehend it 
can bt. in the hilly district, 

1130 You state that the staple is very short , is that owing to the sort of 
cotton cultivated, or the mode of cultivation ? — I believe that both are ilefec 
tive, but that the improvement particularly wanted is the introduction of 
different seed, and a more frequent changing of the seed, as well as much 
greater attention to the cultivation of it 

11 07 With respect to the cotton twist which you state to be exported 
from tins country to India, are many of the very highest numbers exported? 
—None 0 r the very highest, I believe 1 did recen e as high as 150, I have 
heard of as high a number as 200 exported, but in very small quantities 

1133 Up to wliat number do they carry it? — 1 cannot say 

1139 JV* re 15 twist principally woven into cloth, after Us arrival in 
India?-—! believe it has never been introduced successfully farther than one 
or tw o hundred miles from Calcutta 


1140 Is 
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1140. Is the cloth made from that twist worn generally by the lowest class 
of natives, or by what description ? — No, not by the lowest class ; the lower 
class wear a heavier sort of cloth, in which we have not at all interfered with 
them in the manufacture. 

1141. Is it by the highest class, or the middling order ? — By the middling 
order, and I should think rather by the higher classes. 

- 1142. Is it worked up in the same looms that their own twist used to be 
worked up in ? — Yes ; they have no European machinery. 

1143. No improvement has taken place in their machinery of late years ? 
— Not that I am aware of ; but I am not acquainted with their machinery. 

1144. Have you seen the machinery for making sugar? — I believe I have 
seen a sugar-mill, and I have heard one described. 

1145. Is it not one of a very inferior description ? — Of the lowest descup- 
tion possible; merely a kind of wooden, hollow cylinder to receive the cane, 
with a large post in the middle of it, which is pulled round by a bullock, and 
squeezes out the juice. 

1146. You have stated that the general opinion in Calcutta is, that the 
Company do not carry on their mercantile transactions with any very great 
advantage, either to themselves or others ? — I believe that is the general 
opinion. 

1147. Will you state the grounds of that opinion? — Principally because it 
was found that the prices of all commodities in which they interfered were 
driven up to rates which made them unprofitable to those who had to deal in 
them, and their monopolies in some branches of trade altogether put an end 
to the dealings of private merchants. 

1148. To what branches do you advert? — The export to England in silk, 
which is almost altogether in the hands of the Company. 

1149. Is there any oilier in which they possess a monopoly? — They have 
a monopoly of opium, which is exported to China : they have the salt 
monopoly. 

1150. Do you know whether the commercial residents of the Company 
act as agents for any other parties except the Company ? — I believe they have 
been occasionally employed by other parties to act as agents. 

1151. Do you know at all the commission they charge for acting? — I do 
not. 

1152. You have stated the Chinese and Siamese sugais to be superior to 
the Bengal ; do the Chinese and Siamese sugars find their way to this country? 
— I do not know whether they would be admitted into this country. 

1153. If you were allowed to export the raw products of India to China, 
would that facilitate your payment for the goods imported from England into 
India? — That must most materially facilitate it, for it would open to us all 
the products of China as a means of remittance to this country. 

‘ O 1154. Are 
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1154. Are you of opinion that the trade of India might be considerably 
increased by throwing open the China trade to the merchants of. England 
generally ? — I am undoubtedly of that opinion. 

1155. Will you state the grounds on which you found that opinion?— -If 
the China trade to this country was opened to the merchants of England 
generally, we should have the means, as opportunity offered, of shipping tiie 
produce of Bengal to China, which is extensively done now, both in cotton, 
saltpetre, and opium, and having the proceeds of those things reinvested in 
tea, or silk, or nankeens, and other articles in China, for shipment to this 
country. 

1156. In the present trade from India to China, is there any amount of 

returns in silver ?^I believe as much as from S, 000, 000 to 4,000,000 dollars 
is annually remitted back in silver to India from China. ( 

1157. Might not the same ship which is engaged in carrying out BiitWi 
manufactures to India, also be engaged in the trade from India to China, and 
afterwards from China to England, supposing a free trade established?— 
Certainly, if the trade was free. 

1158. At the same time that there is an exportation of silver from China 
to India, is there not an import of silver into China yearly? — There is yearly 
a very considerable import of silver into China. 

1159. Can you state the extent of it ?— I cannot j but the Americans, I 
believe, import silver largely intoChina, to pay for the cargoes they take fiom 
China 

llGO. Are not the Indian cotton manufactures softer and more durable 
than the English ? — They are more durable, and perhaps their muslins may be 
of a softer texture. . v 1 

llGl. Does that not proceed from their being spun with the hand instead 
of m3chincr) ? — I think it probably does. 

11G2. Are jou aware of the process of spinning the cotton thread of the 
finer qualities in India ?— No ; except by having heard that the very finest of 
all is spun under water. 

1163. Is not the spinning of cotton thread the chief employment of the 
women ? — l believe it is. 


1 Iftt. IUs stick lac not been in use in India from time immemorial among 
the natives as a dye ?— Not as a dye; I should think the lac has been used 
v cry much as a varnish. 


1165. Is it imported from Pegu ? — I have known very fine stick lac 
imported from Pegu into Calcutta. 

llGG. Was not stick lac previously imported in its original state from Pe^u 
and other parts of India into Great Britain ? — I do not know as to p«rn I 
but from British India it was in considerable quantities. After I had been 
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in India several yeais, I had a quantity of stick lac sent back' to me for sale 3 March 1831. 
in India which had come from India several years before. ‘ 5 * M 

11 67. It is a much more bulky commodity in stick lac?— Yes, much more ^ Gtsiome, £sq. 
so than the dye. 1 «' * * 

T1C8. Are not the natives very much wedded to their own machinery in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures? — Yes, I believe they are. 

il69 Are you aware of frequent attempts having been made to introduce 
English machineiy unsuccessfully, in agriculture particularly? — I have not 
been myself cognizant of any attempts which have been made in either the 
one or the other. 

1170. After the Europeans introduced the improved process of indigo 
manufacture, have you known the natives imitate it? — Oh yes. The natives 
make indigo upon the European plan, but still very inferior to that made by 
the Europeans, because they do not take anything like the same care in the 
process : they do not take care that the water is clean in which the plant is 
steeped ; 1 they have it mixed with sand and dirt, which is a most material 
injury to the quality ; and they do not pay the requisite attention to the 
proper times of. steeping, and of beating and boiling, on which the quality 
materially depends, so that ,the native indigo is always very inferior to that 
made by Europeans 

1171. As far as their prejudices aie concerned, they have shown no objec- 
tion to adopting the European system ? — Not at all. 

1172. You stated that you did not conceive the importation of British 
manufactures would materially interfere with those of the natives of India ? — 

I have said I did pot conceive that they had materially interfered. 

1173. Are you aware what the importation was in India previous to 1814, 
and what it is now ? — In the year 1815, the importation into the countries to 
the east of the Cape of Good Hope, of British white and printed goods, was 
about 800,000 yards, and in the year 1830, I think it was about 45,000,000 
yards. 

1174. You do not conceive that that materially interferes with those 
manufactured by the natives of India ? — It must interfere to some extent, 
but still I think the quantity sent is very immaterial in comparison with the 
whole consumption of the country. I would mention one circumstance with 
regard to the importations of goods into India: the British manufacture, of 
course, interferes with the native goods ; but the 4,000,000 pounds weight 
of twist which have been sent out to India would, I suppose, make half as 
many yards of cotton goods as all that we have imported into India within 
the last year. 

1175. Then they have been deprived of the spinning of that? — They have 

been. 1 

117(5. Are you not of opinion that the use of British manufactures might 
0 2 be 
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be very greatly extended,- if greater facilities were afforded for the returns to 
this country ?— I certainly think so. 

1177. By lowering the duty on sugar and various other articles ? — All 
lowering of duties, no doubt, would tend to that effect : but what is prin- 
cipally wanted is the improvement of the quality of the articles, the improve- 
ment of sugar and of cotton. 

1178. Do you conceive that can be effected by any other means than the 
employment of European skill and capital in India? — 1 do not. 

1179. Are you not aware that the Company have made many attempts, 
unsuccessfully, to improve the manufacture of sugar? — I have heard that the 
Company have made many attempts unsuccessfully. 

1180. Have you ever seen a paper printed at the India-House upon that 
subject some years ago?^I have not; but the Company had been also 
unsuccessful in the introduction of British manufactures into India, till it 
was opened to the free trader. 

1181. Are you not aware that the Company have made very considerable 
remittances to this country in specie of late years? — I believe they have. 

1182. Have not the private merchants occasionally resorted to that means ? 
— I believe it has been once or twice resorted to, but not at all extensively, 
1 conceive. 

1183. You refer to Calcutta ? — I do. 


118-1 Supposing the manufacturing interests of India to suffer by an 
import of British manufacture into that country, would not the agricultural 
interests pf India be compensated to an equal degree by the necessity of our 
purchasing their articles in payment for the goods so imported ?--I think 
they would be more than compensated. 

1185. What duties do the British manufactures pay on importation into 
Calcutta ? — Two and a half per cent. 

1186. Are you aware of the duty paid on the importation of Indian 
manufactures here ' — It is very high. 

1 1 87 . It is very high art silk? — Yes. 

1188. On pepper it is Is. a pound ?— Yes. 

U89. That is 300 per cent, on the prime cost ? Yes. 


1190. Supposing the whole of those duties repealed, do you imagine there 

would be a considerable import of Indian manufactures into England? I 

should think not very considerable. a 

1191. Supposing the ten per cent, were given as a bonus, instead of beW 
paid as a duty, do you then think there would be a large import ?— The 
import would be increased, no doubt ; but I think the British manufactures 
would still duve out the Indian manufactures. 

1192. When did you leave India ?— In 1828. 


1193. At 
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* 1193. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money then ? 
—At five and six per cent. 1 j 

1194. Have you heard the rate at which they have been borrowing money 
during the last twelve months; whether it exceeds that? — I do not believe 
it exceeds that, but I am not quite sure. 

1195. Are they not in the habit of issuing treasury bills at five per cent, 
in payment for their investment? — There are treasury notes, called Com- 
pany’s paper, in Calcutta, at five per cent. 

1196. They pass as cash ? — They do, deducting the interest. 

1197- Those are issued at various times, without any restriction? — I 
believe so. 

1198. They answer all the purposes, in Calcutta, of cash to the Company ? 
— They do. 


Luncn, 7° die Martii , 1831. 


The Hon. G. M. Fortescue in the Chair. 


PETER GORDON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

1199. Have you some papers which you wish to give in? — This is a table 
containing the neirick prices, and the actual market prices of several articles, 

11200. Will you explain the meaning of the woi d neirick ? — The same as 
tariff; a book of rates. 

1201. By whom are those prices generally fixed ? — The neirick prices are 
fixed by the officers of government, the revenue police. Both these tables 
of prices were furnished to me by a native ; I believe he was the vakeel of a 
talook to the courts of the judge and of the collector, an agent of the talook 
attending at the cutcherries of the judge, and of the collector doing the 
business for the talook. 

1202. Do those prices relate to the zillah of Madura? — Yes. 

1203. Do the market prices and the neirick prices vary considerably 3 — 
They do. 

1204. Will you mention one or two instances > — Grass, four bundles, one 
coily fanam. 

1205. What would be the market price? — Half a coily fanam. . 

1206. Then 
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D . Gordon, Esq. 


J. Ritchie, Esq . 


1206. Then the market price is less than the neirick price ?— It is in that 
instance. Sheep, the first sort, one rupee two anas eight pice, the neirick 
price } the market price one rupee twelve anas. 

[The Table was delivered in and read as follows .*] 



' JAMES RITCHIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

Bombay ? I°! D a r “ Partner in th = h °“« of Ritchie, F.'nlay, and Co, of 


when d,d yonretu'rn ?— I* went ,‘o Mia k IsUMnd 7 •!! "f de theri? ’ 


two short trips ^ , 

there till last year. , 

visitec 
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visited Malabar, and the countries between Malabar and Madras, and Calcutta 5 
I also visited Guzerat and our own provinces. 1 ' 

1211. During your whole residence J in India, were you employed in com- 
mercial affairs? — I was. 

1212. During your residence in Bombay, with what ports or countries did 
you carry on commercial intercourse? — With almost all the ports in the 
Company's limits, with Persia and with China, and also with the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

12IS. How many considerable European mercantile establishments are 
there at Bombay ? — There are probably ten or twelve, I think, now : they 
have been increasing latterly. 

1214. How many were there when you first went out? — Our house was 
the fifth. 

1215. They had increased from four or five to twelve since 1816? — Yes. 

1216. Were the four or five old-established houses ? — Yes, they were 

1217. How many native houses of business are there in Bombay carrying 
on foreign trade? — A \ery great number, I cannot speak with any certainty. 

1218. Of what class do the native merchants consist? — Parsees, Hindoos, 
and Mussulraen. 

1219. Is it not occasionally the custom for some of the mercantile establish- 
ments to have a native partner ? — I believe not. I never knew of any native 
partner in any principal European establishment } but there are often native 
partners in particular speculations in principal houses. 

1220. What parties do you commonly use as brokers? — I believe the Par- 
sees are the most numerous of the castes employed as brokers. 

-1221. What estimate have you formed of the relative general intelligence 
and commercial capacity of the different classes of native merchants ? — I think 
the Parsees are the most intelligent. 

„ 1222. As compared with the Banians or Hindoo merchants of Calcutta ? 
— I have not had much opportunity of forming an opinion upon that subject, 
but I think they are more intelligent than any of the Calcutta castes, natives. 

1223. Describe to the Committee what the Parsees are : — They are the 
fire-worshippers who came over frorti Persia on the first irruption of the 
Mohammedans into that country ; they are the remains of the original inha- 
bitants of Persia, uho then fled to India. 

1221. Are they numerous? — They are very numerous. 

1225. Are they for the most part free from the prejudices of caste, and 
other antipathies which belong to the Hindoo character? — Yes, they are. 

1226. Do the native merchants of Bombay ever embark as supercargoes 
to foi eign countries ; and if so, to what countries ? — They do very frequently, 
principally to China. 

1227- Are those chiefly Parsees? — Chiefly the Parsees. 
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1228. Has the commercial intercourse between Bombay and the United 
Kingdom increased, or otherwise, since the opening of the trade to this 
country ? — It has increased very considerably, I think. 

1229. What are at present the principal staple articles of import from 
Great Britain into Bombay ?— Metals of all descriptions, woollens, cottons, 
and cotton-yaro* 

1230. On your first arrival at Bombay in the year 1816, was the consump- 
tion of British cotton fabrics then considerable? — It was very trifling. 

1231. What number of Indian merchants in the habit of dealing in British 
piece goods, were there in the bazaar of Bombay, when you arrived at that 
place in 1816 ?- — 1 Only one. I understand that question to refer to a retailer 
from the importer. 

1232 Had yon much difficulty in disposing of your early investments ? 
—Yes, we had, and principally from that circumstance. 

1233. By what means, or owing to what causes, has the consumption since 
become so considerable ? — I think the great cheapness is the principal cause 
of the increase of consumption, the very low price at which we can now 
afford them from this country. 

1284. Is it in any respect owing to the pains which have been taken to 
adapt them to the wants of a particular consumption ? — Certainly, to some' 
extent : we make the goods now exactly to imitate the native goods. 

1235. Were you witness to the first importation of British cotton-yarn into 
Bombay ? — Yes, our house were the first importers. 

1236. When did that take place?— I think it must have been in 1819 or 
1820. 

1237. Can you inform the Committee in any one year what have been the 

exports from Great Britain to Bombay, of British cotton piece goods ? 

I have the account of them, both to Calcutta and Bombay, for the years 
1829 and 1830. 7 

[ The Witness delivered in the same , which was read, as follows ;] 


COTTONS: 

Exports of Goods and Yarn to Calcutta, in 1829 and 1830. 


• — 

Yards Plain and 
Coloured Cottons. 

Yards Prints. 

Pounds of Yarn. 

£. 

1829 ...... 

13,354,934 

2,599,876 

1,912,066 

655,462 

1830 

14,905,C85 

3,441 ;i 10 

3,774,799 

798,756 

Increase 

1,550,701 

841,234 

1,862,733 

£143,294 


Exports 
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, 

Yards Plain and 
Coloured Cottons 

Yards Prints. 

Pounds of Yam 

J. Mitchie , Esq 

£. 

1829 

1830 : 

Increase 

Decrease 

12,795,321 

17,005,333 

4,304,439 

4,151,119 

734,479 

496,200 

570,626 

618,174 

4,210,012 

- 

- 

£47,54S 

- 

153,320 

238,279 

- 


1238. Are British and other European metals imported into Bombay and 
Calcutta ? — Very largely, every ship almost is ballasted with them. 

1 239. When was the article of spelter first imported into Bombay ? — I 
think in 1822. 

1240. How was Bombay supplied with spelter before that? — From China, 
with tutenagoe, a description of spelter} it is rather a finer description of 
the same article. 

1241. The effect of the importations of spelter has been to drive the China 
tutenague out of the market, has it not? — Entirely, on our side of India. 

1242. In what part of the British territories or neighbouring countries are 
the British and European manufactures imported into Bombay principally 
consumed ? — They are principally consumed at the presidency, at Surat and 
other large towns within our own territories : a considerable quantity has 
latterly gone to Malwa. 

1243. Are they carried up the country? — Yes, a very considerable quantity 
has gone latterly. We have a considerable export to Peisia and other places 
on the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf. 

1244. Are they sent to Malwa in leturn for opium ? — They are principally, 
that was the origin of the tiade. 

1245. You returned from England to India in 182S, by the route of Georgia 
and Persia, did you not ? — I did. 

1246. In passing through Georgia and Persia, did you find that the people 
consumed British manufactures, and if so, of what description ?— In the 
southern part of Persia fiom Ispahan, the bazaars were quite filled with 
British manufactures, printed goods principally ; in the northern parts they 
were supplied with German and French goods. 

1247. Hid you find any British manufactures in Georgia and .Tabriz ?— - 
None, they were all French and German. 

P 1248. Were 
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1248. Were the markets of Georgia 'atid Tabriz as well supplied with the 
French and German goods as the southern markets of Persia were with British ? 

.There appeared to be abundance enough jin the bazaars, but they were 

either of a much liner or a much coarser description than our goods. 

1249. How were they with respect to price ?— Comparatively much dearer. 

1250. Were they worse adapted to the wants of the people ? — From, being 
so much dearer, they were, and not exactly the patterns and descriptions 
required. 

1251. In what years did you visit Malabar and the internal provinces of 
the southern part of India ? — In 1819 and 1820. 

1252. Did you find the bazaars well stocked with British manufactures 
No, none at all. 

1253. Were the bazaars of the British territory in the southern part of 
India you have visited, as well supplied with British manufactures as the 
bazaars of Persia were? — I did not see any British manufactures in Malabar, 
or-any of the southern parts of the Madras territory. 

1254. To what do you ascribe their absence at the time* — Our ‘goods had 
scarcely got down that length, probably. They were very well supplied with 
their own manufactures, and our goods at that period cost a great deal more 
than they do now. 

1255. What do you conceive to be ‘the relative condition <of the .Persian 
peasantry, compared to that of the peasantry of the British territories (in the 
south of India ?— I should conceive the .cultivators are pretty much alike in 
point of comfort. 

1256. Was not the Persian government then exceedingly bad, and the 
country in a state of great confusion and anarchy?— -Ifwas, at the time I was 
there, and has been in a much worse state since, 1 understand. 

1257. When were you there r — 1 was there in 1822*3. 

1258. Did you conceive that the British cottonwoods you saw in the south 
of Persia were supplied entirely from Bombay ? — Entirely. I met our own 
goods all through the country, from Ispahan downwards; I knew them. 

1259- What is the port they are sent to from Bombay? — We send them to 
Bushire. 

1260. What returns do you get?— Principally bullion ; latterly silk in' large 
quantities from the province of Ghilan in the north of Persia. 

1261. taaveyou exported any British manufactures from Bombay to China? 
—We have, a small quantity. 

1262. Has the large importation of cotton piece goods from GreatBritain 
proved injurious to the'corresponding native manufactures ? — I should think 
it must, in some degree. 

1263. In 
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' 1263. In what way ? — We have no imports whatever now into Bombay of 
muslins from Bengal. < 1 

1264. Have any well authenticated instances of distress, produced by the 
Indian weavers being thrown out of employment in consequence of the intro- 
duction of English goods, come within your knowledge ? — None to my own 
knowledge; but I have heard that the weavers at Suiat have been much dis- 
tressed in consequence, and have taken to other employments. 

1265. Must not the large importation of British cotton-twist have proved 
in some degree a substitute to the Indian weaver for the loss of work he has 
sustained by the importation of the manufactured article ? — It has, no doubt, 
to some extent 

1266. During your acquaintance with Bombay, from 1816 to 1880, had 
the importation of raw silk from Chin3, Bengal, and Persia, increased, or 
otherwise ? — I cannot speak positively as to the Bengal or China silk, but 
from Persia it has increased very much indeed. 

1267- May not this increased importation of raw silk have afforded new 
employment to the cotton weavers thrown out of work by the importation of 
British goods ? — It probably has, to some extent ; but the silk weaving is 
carried on at Ahraedabad only. 

1268. Where is Ahmedabad ? — It is in the northern district of Guzerat, 
under the Bombay government now. 

1269. Is that far from Surat ? — Probably two hundred miles. 

1270 . You are probably aware that it has been frequently stated, that but 
for the discovery of the saw-gin, it would have been impracticable to have car- 
ried the production of upland cotton in America to the extent which it has 
now reached ? — I have been told so ; but that machine is for separating the 
cotton from the seed. 

1271. Would not the introduction of a cotton of which the wool adhered 
with less tenacity to the seed, be in itself a considerable improvement upon 
the present one ? — It would, no doubt, if it was practicable. 

1272 . You returned from India last year, did you not, by the route of 

Egypt? — I did. , 

1273. Had you an opportunity of seeing the cultivation of cotton by the 

Pacha ; and if so, in what manner was it conducted, and what is the nature 
and character of the cotton? — I examined many of the cotton fields in pass- 
ing through Egypt ; the cotton was sown in drills, as I believe is the custom 
in America. f 

1274 . Is it black seed, long stapled cotton ? — It is. ’ . 

1275 . How does it rank in comparison with American cottons in our 
market?— It is worse than the Sea Island cotton, better than the, Upland 
bottom 

P2 ‘ 1276. Why 
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1276. Why does not it rank so high as the Sea Island cotton ? I believe 
the staple is not so long or so fine, and it is probably much dirtier. >, 1 

1277. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that the Pacha of Egypt has 
of late been manufacturing cotton-twist by European machinery ?— Yes, I 
particularly examined one of his mills in full work, at Ghennah on the Nile. 

1278. Is that moved by water ? — No, it is driven by cattle. 

1279. Under whose directions were the works conducted, and how many 
labourers were employed » — There was a native Mussulman at the head of an 
establishment of about five hundred boys and girls employed in the mill. 

1280. Did you examine the quality of the twist ? — I did. 

1281. How was it in point of respective numbers ? — It was a low num- 
bered yarn, strong, but very unequal. 

1282. Have you heard that this twist has been exported to British India? 
__It has, since I left India. 

1283. What opinion do you entertain of this speculation on the part of the 
Pacha of Egypt? — I should not think it could pay him. 

1284. Was it sold in India at a lower price than the British cotton-yarn ? 
— It had not been sold at the last accounts irom India : it was not liked by 
the natives, it was not so well put up. 

1285. Do you know the price which was asked? — I do not know that they 
had gone even that length : they have been examining it, but the prices 
offered had been very low, lower than for English yarn. 

1280 Have you heard that a cotton-mill has been erected at Calcutta for 
spinning yarn ? — There has. - 1 ■ 

1287. Do you consider that this speculation will answer? — It will require, 
I think, .to be very well and very economically managed to do so. 

1288. What are the relative qualities of the Chinese, Bengal, and Persian 
silks brought into the market of Bombay s> — They are all a low quality of silk 
as required for the Bombay manufactiue, the Persian is the lowest I believe 
in the scale. 

1289. Has the quantity of Peisian raw silk imported into Bombay and re- 
exported into England increased of late years r — Very much. > 

1290. To what circumstance do you attribute the origin of this new branch 
of trade? — It has come down as returns for our British manufactures princi- 
pally, I believe : the imports of Ghilan silk into Bombay have been all within 
these ten years. 

1291. Do you consider the import into this country as a consequence of 
the reduction of duties? — Certainly. 

1292. Is it not imported into Bombay for the purpose of being sent into 
tins country? There is a great consumption of coarse silk at Ahmedabad, 
within the Bombay territories: l have known 1,000 bales in one import, 
frequently, from Persia. 


1293 Did 
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1293. Did the firm to which you belong make any efforts towards the im- 
provement of Indian cotton, in culture and preparation for the market? — We 
did. iii 1 * 

1*294-. In what way ? — We imported cotton seeds from the Brazils and from 
America.- 1 1 * 

1295. Are not )ou aware that similar attempts have been made in other 
parts of the Company's territories to improve the cotton ? — Yes. I 

1290. Did any of those experiments of your’s succeed ? — They did not. f 

1297. To what' do you ascribe their failure ? — The cotton deteriorated very 
much in some of the experiments, in others the seeds did not well come up. 
In one case, where we had the greatest expectation, in Salsette, the small 
crabs on the beach destroyed the green plants of the Sea Island cotton as 
soon as they came up. 

1298. Do you know whether the plant was left to the charge of natives, 
or placed under the superintendence of agents acquainted with the culture of 
American cotton ? — There was no person personally acquainted with the cul- 
ture of American cotton then on our side of India. 

1299- Are you not aware that Salsette has produced some very fine cotton ? 
— Yes, I have seen some samples. Our cotton seed was also tried at Ban- 
doop, and there failed. 

1300. Was not Dr. Scott’s, in Salsette, considered equal to Bourbon cot- 
ton ? — I believe it was ; but that estate was abandoned before I went to India. 

1301. Do you know any other place in which fine cotton is produced for 
exportation ?— I merely know of one on our side of India; that is a village 
near Manyrole in Kattywar, called Labarcoire, which produces a small 
quantity ot very fine cotton. 

1302. By whom is that cultivated ? — By natives entirely. 

3 903. Is that of recent introduction ? — They have always produced it there, 
but it has been but recently brought to this country. We imported some 
in 1819>but never were able to trace where it came from till two or three 
years ago; since that time, probably, the imports into this country are from 
300 to 150 bales a year. What we sold in this country brought very nearly 
fifty per cent, more than the common cotton of Guzerat. 

1S04-. Was the price there much above the common cotton ? — At first we 
got it at nearly the same price ; but as it became known, the price was raised 
so as to become equal in proportion to its relative value. 

1305. Can it be increased? — I understand it cannot be much increased. 
It appears to be only giown in one particular spot, but I have never been there. 

1300. Is this an extensive district? — Very small where this particular cot- 
ton is grown. Manyrole produces a very large quantity of cotton. 

1307. Is it near the sea-coast? — It is, I believe. 
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1308. Had the East-India Company ever discovered this cotton, and 
brought any of it to view?— No, I do not think they had. _ I do not know 
that it is within their territory ; 1 rather think it is m the territory of a native 
prince. 

1309. At what distance is it from Bombay? — Probably from two to three 
hundred miles. 

1310. How is it brought to Bombay ?— By boats : alt the cotton to Bom-- 


bay is brought by boats. 

1311. Do not you think that Salsette is capable of producing a vast quan- 
tity of cotton, if sufficient encouragement were given by Government? — t do 
not think that it would pay, at the present prices of cotton. 

1312. If encouragement were given by the Government, allowing those 
who chose to make experiments to have the land for a certain number of 
years rent-free, instead of exacting a veiy heavy rent? — That would certainly 
be a very great encouragement. Latterly the government have given large 
tracts of land in Salsette in several farms, to natives, within the last two years, 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

1313. Is the cotton plant in that country an annual? — Almost entirely. 

1314. Did you makeany trial of American machinery for freeing cotton 
from the seed? — The government did. I recollect being present at a trial 
about ten or twelve years ago, of applying the saw.gin to Bombay cotton.’ 

1315. Will you state the result of that experiment ? — It was not success- 
ful; the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton. Our cotton 
adheres strongly to the seed. 

1316. Does not this prove that thereis a material difference between the one 
description of cotton and the other? — I believe the seed in the Surat cotton 
adheies much more strongly to the fibre than it does in the American cotton. 


1S17* Have the Hindoos or other natives of India, as far as your expe- 
rience extends, evinced any indisposition to the consumption of stapIeBritish 
commodities, other than that arising from inability to purchase, or unsuit- 
ableness of the article offered to them, to their tastes and habits?— None 
other that I am aware of. 


1318. In what manner did you make your returns to Great Britain for the 
manufactures you imported flora thence ? — In produce of all descriptions, in 
bullion, and in bills; and we used to send produce round by China, and 
advance on cottons going to China, and send opium also to China. 


1319. How did you get your returns from China 3 — From China our 
returns went in bullion, bills, and in silk. 

1320. To this country ? — Yes, and to Bombay. 

132!. Was that exporting in Company’s ships?— The bullion and bills for 
England went in the Company’s ships, but our produce came to Sincapore 
or Bombay, brought in country ships. 


1322. What 
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1322. IVVftat produce>do you allude to ? — We ourselves only imported silk 7 M arch 1 631. 
in that wayij 'but nankeens, sugar, cassia, and other produce, are largely j j r sq 

imported as returns -to Bombay. • * * ** 

1S23, Is any use made of American or other foreign ships for that pur- 
pose ? — No, I never knew any. 

1324. Will you describe the character of the cotton commonly exported 
from the west side of India? — It is called, with reference to American cotton, 
a short stapled Cotton. In general it is very dirty, and latterly it has been 
very much injured by the natives in adulterating it with water and sand 
before it came down to Bombay from Surat, and other shipping ports to the 
northward. 

1325. In respect to quality as estimated by price, bow does it stand in 
reference to the ordinary cottons imported from America? — It is the lowest 
of all. 

132G. -How much below the common American upland cotton ? — The 
general -run of Surjt cotton is probably fifteen per cent, lower than the 
general run of upland cottons. 

1327* Do you believe that mucli of that difference of price arises from the 
defective mode of cleaning it, or that it is inherent in the natural quality 
of the two descriptions of cotton? — A great part of the difference is in the 
comparative state of cleanliness between the two. 

1328. If you were to take a small piece of one cotton, and of the other, 
perfectly clean, would there be still a -difference of value between the one 
and the other? — Between "the cleaned 'Bombay cottons, and the best cleaned 
American upland cottons, I conceive there would be ten to fifteen per cent, 
difference. 

1829. There is a real difference in the intrinsic value of the article, inde- 
pendent of any skill of management? — I think there is. 

1330. You stated, 'that it was not possible to clean the Indian cotton with 
the ■same machinery as you clean 'the American cotton ? — Not witht he saw- 
gin, certainly ; we never clean cotton with the saw-gin. 

1331. Is it possible with any machinery to render the Bombay cotton as 
clean from the seed as the American? — Yes, J 'have seen 'Bombay cotton as 
clean as any American cotton. 

1332. By what process? — By picking it clean from the bushes originally. 

The machinery does not effect theicleamng ofiit j ithermachine is onlymsed 
to take away the seed, it must be picked dean. t 

1833. Does not the greater partiof the 'dirt which -exists in , the cotton 
arise 'from the imperfect clearing, a way .the seed ? — No, it, is leaf principally, 
and sand as well as seed, left, in by carelessness or design. 

1384. Are you not aware that within the last two years, the quality of 
what is called Surat cotton has been very much improved, in -consequence 

of 
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of regulations by the government in preventing the adulteration of it ?— 
Within the last four or five years, the cotton usually imported into Bombay 
has come m a very adulterated state, being mixed -with sand and water 
Strong representations were made by the trade to the government to endea 
vour by regulatioi s to prevent tl is A regulation was made which came 
into operation in May in 1830, fixing penalties upon all proprietors of cotton 
found in that state and confiscating the cotton so found adulterated , since 
that time the cotton has been comparatively clean again, and free from 
adulteration 

1335 Has it not, in consequence, produced a corresponding rise in price 
in China as welt asm this country?— It has, certainly 

1336 Is not the Surat cotton you have described applicable only to the 
coarser manufactures of this country ?— Generally so 

1337 Is not therefore the demand for it in this country, whatever might 
be the extent of supply limited? — It is becoming, I apprehend, a much 
more usetul cotton in our manufactures than it was They now mix it in 
spinning the finer cottons which they did not do formerly , they use it more 
generally in the mill!, of this country than they did formerly 

1338 If the quantity could be very extensively increased from India, 
would it answer the manufacturing purposes in this country to which Arne 
ncan and West India cottons are applied 9 — I should think it would very 
materially interfere with the consumption of the low American cottons 

1339 You stated, that it was owing to penalties and liability to confis 
cation, this cotton was improved? — Yes, as far as the purposed adulteration 
went 

1840 Would not that be better effected in the ordinary state of things, 
by interesting private individuals to cultivate it, and bring” it to market? — 
The cultivation had been quite free up to this period 

1341 The question supposes that individuals po c sessing capital will engage 
in the cultivation of cotton in India , do you not imagine that, under those 
circumstances, it would be their interest to bring the cotton in the best 
state to market? — Certainly 

1S42 And that, therefore, penalties and regulations would not, under 
those circumstances be necessary? — Certainly not 

1343 Have not the natives of India great dish! e to the adoption of our 
machinery? — Ceitainly they have, they dislike all changes 

1344 Does not that go even to the extent of their refusing to use our 
small ploughs which have been sent out to India, and still adhering to their 
own wooden plou 0 b ? — That has not come within my own knowledge I 
remember hearing of an English plough that was sent to Colonel Ford s 
estate at Dapoone, near Poonah, but I am not aware it was ever used any- 
where else, or even found useful 


1845 Is 
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1345. Is it not within your knowledge, that even to this day they use 
cattle for the treading the corn? — Yes, I have seen that operation going on. 

1346. Do you conceive that the natives of India dislike any change that 
is obviously for their own advantage, and which they can understand to be 
for their own advantage ? — There is great difficulty in persuading them that 
changes are for their advantage. 

1347. Do you not conceive that they are more indisposed to change than 
any people in the world ? — I have seen some certainly in my travelling about 
the world very difficult to be persuaded to changes, but 1 should think the 
natives of India were the most so. 

1348. Did not you say that the poorer people* are most indisposed to 
change ?— I should say so. 

1349. What provinces in India produce the best cotton ? — Guzerat. 

1350. When you speak of India, you are speaking of the whole peninsula 
of India ? — Yes, the eastern side of the gulf of Cambay 

1351. Have you resided in any part of India but Bombay ? — Not as a 
permanent residence ; I have visited them. 

1352. Is the cotton cultivated in drills as in America, and is there much 
pains taken in the cultivation ? — No, it is broadcast, sown pretty much as 
corn is in this country. 

1353. Is there care taken of it afterwards? — There is no care taken of it 
afterwards except to keep the cattle out of it. 

1354. It is very much neglected from the time it is sown till it is picked ? 
— Very # much so. 

1355. Is the Indian a green seed short stapled cotton, and an annual plant? 
— It is. 

1S56 In the parts of India you visited is tbeie no black seed long stapled 
perennial cotton cultivated ? — None whatever. 

1357. Have you had an opportunity of seeing any garden cultivation of 
cotton of a superior kind ? — l saw at Ahmedabad the red flowered cotton, 
called by the natives noorma, in small quantities, a perennial. 

1358. That grows on a highish bush? — Yes; the common cotton of India 
is the yellow flowered cotton. 

1359. Has any improvement taken place in the quality of the Surat or 
Bombay cotton since the opening of the free trade ? — Certainly not, until 
the adoption of the regulation I have referred to : the cotton in 1818 and 
1819 was better than any I have seen since. 

I860. Is that improvement you mention an improvement in the cleanness 
of the' cotton, or in the nature of the cotton itself ?— -In the cleanness entirely. 

1 do not think there is any improvement in the cotton itself. 

1361. What is the description of machinery used by the natives of India 
Q in 
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in cleaning cotton from the seed ?■ — It is a small hand gin, a wooden cylin- 
drical machine, named a chmhee 

13(3 o Is it the same as they have used from time immemorial? — It is the 
same as they have used from time immemorial, the same as is used for clear- 
mg the Sea Island cotton of its seed in America. 

1363 Does the wool adhere with great tenacity to the seed, and is the 
process of separation tedious and espeusive ? — Yes , and it adheres sp firmly 
that the American saw-gin ground up the seed in attempting to clear it 

1864 Did that arise from the seed being too ripe when the cotton was 

picked 5 No, I believe it is the nature ot the cotton, it adheres very 

tenaciously 

1365 Do you know whethei any improvement would take place in cotton, 
provided it were picked at a diffeient period 5 — I concave it would be picked 
cleaner if it were picked as the pods separately became rjpe, which I believe 
is the casern America 


1366 Are there any land* producing cotton in the hands of Europeans at 
present 5 — None that L am aware of at the present moment 

1367 In the cultivation there is no change ? — None The attempts which 
have been made since I have been in India have been all unsuccessful, inde- 
pendent of that now made by government in Guzerat, but that has just been 
established What that can do lias not been yet ascertained 

1368 If Europeans were permitted to settle there, do you apprehend that 

farms for the production oj cotton would be cultivated by Europeans ? — 
They might , but as fai as they have gone yet, they have not been successful. 
I have known two oi thiee attempts * 

1369 Do you conceive that a fair tual has been given ? — As far as those 
attempts went, I think they have been very fair trials The late Dr Gilder, 
of Ahmedabad, had i large piece of ground, called the Shahibaag, given him 
foi experiments in cotton and other products 

1370 Do you mean given xn perpetuity ? — -No, for a time, I believe, as 
long as he chose to continue those experiments 

1371 By whom 5 — By government, lent to him by government rent free. 
1872 Was he in the Company's service 5 — He was , but he had given up 

promotion, and was allowed to trade , he was the civil surgeon at Ahmedabad 

IS73 Did he lay out much capital in these experiments ? — He must have 
done so we furnished him with seed. 


♦ 13 J* D,d lie S et ™y other person to instruct the natives in the prepara- 
tion?— He wav there personally, had his partners, one of whom was a white 
person born in the country 

»r 13 ?f awMe of any instance of this nature?—' The late 

M, David Malcolm tried it to a small extent 


IS76. Where 
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IS 76 . ‘Where was that? — -At Amboly on Salsetle. , 

I 877 . Are these experiments still in progress? — No, they have been both 
given up ; they were not successful. 

3378. Was any impediment thrown in their way by any of the authorities 
of the Company ? — None whatever, every facility was given them by govern- 
ment. 

IS 79 . You consider the experiments to have been as fairly tried as if there 
had been a free permission to settle in India? — Certainly. 

1380. When were these experiments made ? — Dr. Gilder’s were probably 
daring the last twelve years. 

1381. How long did he continue? — Two or three years, I think: he 
attempted to grow finer cottons, and he found that they deteriorated. 

1382. Dr. Scott's attempts were thirty years ago ? — -Yes, his estate was a 
wilderness when I was there. 

13SS. Efave you compared the cotton produced on that experimental farm ? 
— -Yes, it was very superior cotton, but it did not pay ; the cultivation was 
too expensive. 

1384-. To what ‘extent superior? — The first year’s crop of long stdpled 
cotton was very good ; the seeded was worse; and the third became very 
nearly the same quality as our common cotton. 

188& Sd that the superiority was in the introduction of the new seed? — 
Yes, which deteriorated in a succession of crops. 

1386. Would it not be possible to improve the general quality of cotton in 
India by a constant importation of new seed ? — I presume that would be 
possible, but I do not think it would pay. 

1387- Is cotton seed an article of any expense? — It is difficult to bring it 
in sound, it heats on a long voyage. 

1 1388. What is the average of Surat cotton at the present market price in 
England? — Probably, the fair run of Bombay cotton would average five- 
pCnce a povind. 

1389. Can you state to the Committee what diminution of that price would 
make it no longer worth while to bring it to this country altogether ?— At 
the present moment it pays a fair profit. 

1390. Would it at four-pence pay a profit? — No, there would be money 
lost by it. 

1391. Would it ceaSe to be imported at a profit when at four-pence ? — Yes, 
at the present rate of freights. 

1392. Would it at four.pence halfpenny ? — I think four-pence halfpenny 
would pay, as a matter of remittance, but that would be all. 

1S&3. Might it still be imported at lower prices by diminishing the ffrice 
of the cost in India, or would its cultivation cease ?— I believe the prices of 
Q 2 cotton, 
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cotton, b> the last account from Bombay for the previous six or eight months, 
•ire lower than I ever knew them m India 

130 1 Are the prices approaching to that rate when it would be no longer 
grown to a profit 7 — 1 understand it is almost as low as it can be cultivated at. 

1395. lVhat freight is it paying 7 — Five pounds a ton, and to five guineas; 
that comes to very near a penny a pound. 

1396 Is that a high or a low rate I believe the usual descriptions of 
free-trade ships can afford to sail at that rate , a small quantity of one cargo 
has recently brought sixpence a pound in Liverpool 
1397 . Are jou aware whether, in consequence of the regulations in 
respect of adulteration of cotton, the price has been increased or otherwise ? 
— Certainly not : the price has been lower during the last six months in 
India, than ever I knew it 

1398 Is cotton taken at all in pavment of revenue 7 — Not at all now. 

1399 When did that cease? — I think it ceased on Mr. El phi n Stone 
coming to the government, in 1820. 

1400. By whom is the cotton purchased on your account from the ryots? 
— I believe, in general, it passes from the ryot to the native shroff of the 
village, who has advanced money upon it : it often comes to Bombay upon 
his account 

1401. Have you any agent of your own in the cotton districts ? — We had, 
as long as Gilder’s house existed , they were our agents in the districts. 

1402 Was that gentleman at that time employed in the collection of the 
revenue 5 — No, not at all. 

1403. What per centage did jou pay ? — Five per cent, for a number of 
)ears: latterly he lowered his commission to three per cent, on all his pur- 
chases for us. 

1 104, At present you get it through the medium of natives 7 — Yes 
Latterly tbcic has been very little cotton brought to the northward on 
European account; we allow it to be brought on native account to Bombay, 
and purchase it there. 

1405 Do jou find many of those natives whom you can trust with v our 
transactions t — Yes. 

140G. And the cotton delivered to you would correspond with the sample? 
"T ” e purchase it by sample, and examine almost every bate. When the 
Deterioration went on to such an extent, we were obliged to examine every 
ualc m two or three places, it was so false packed 

at aH 07 ' IIai1 i0U ally conMenc,! in lhosc "ho brought it down ?— No, none 


, e cnml lj r a •«» '>“5 of persons?— Thet are not of 

a low caste, the shroff caste is not a low one. 


1409. They 
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1409. They are the principal men irj the village? — Yes, I believe so. 

1410. Are there any extensive merchants engaged in the trade? — Very 
much so ; very rich natives at Dollora, Jamborin, Surat, and other great 
shipping northern ports. 

1411. In those cases, do you conceive the regulations of government 
against the adulteration of cotton to be necessary or not r — I do not conceive 
that any of those respectable men would do it, but that underlings would if 
they were not looked alter, to whom they are obliged to delegate that duty. 

1412. Are you aware that a constant change, both of seed and soil, is 
necessary for the successful cultivation of cotton ? — I am not aware that it is 
practised in India : on the contrary, I believe that the cotton-lands have 
been so for a very great extent of time. 

141S. Might not the deterioration you mention arise very much from the 
circumstance of its being grown so long on the same soil? — I cannot say 
exactly: the lands where the experiments I allude to were made, are gene- 
rally fresh lands, and not long under cotton. 

1414. In passing through Persia, had you an opportunity of witnessing the 
culture of the mulberry, and the rearing of the silkworm ? — No, the prepara- 
tion of silk is entirely confined to the province of Ghilan on the Caspian Sea. 

1415. Did you understand that there was a great exportation of this raw 
silk to the countries to the westward and northward ot Persia ? — -Yes, very 
extensively to Russia and Turkey. 

1416. Is there any sugar produced from the cane for exportation within 
the Bombay provinces? — None for exportation. 

1417. Is not the sugarcane cultivated in almost all the provinces of the 
Bombay territory? — Yes, everywhere ; I have seldom seen a village but what 
had a patch of sugarcane attached to it. 

1418. Can you explain the reason why sugar is not made from the cane in 
the manner immemorially practised in the Bengal provinces? — I suppose 
that they can import it cheaper. It is never made into sugar on our side ; it 
only goes the length of juggaree, which is a thick substance like molasses. 
•Sugar is brought in from Bengal, China, Manilla and Mauritius, and Java 
occasionally. 

1419. ' Is machinery for the manufacture of sugar wholly unknown under 
the 'Bombay presidency ? — Totally unknown ; there is no manufacture of 
sugar in the Bombay presidency. 

1420. Does that observation apply to the whole of the western side of 
India ? — I belive so, as far as my knowledge extends. 

1421. Is tobacco extensively produced in Guzerat, or other parts of the 
Bombay territory ? — -Extensively in the northern districts generally, and I 
believe throughout all our territories. 


7 March 1831. 
J Ritchie, Esq. 
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1422 Of Mhat quality?— Very fine. We imported some into this count!) 

.i gooTl'rnany years ago , we first tried the experiment. 

1428. How ditl it sell’ — One bale of the parcel we imported sold higher 
than any American in tile maiket at the time , it brought sixpence a podnd 
in bond. 

1424. How was the average of it The average of it was found to be de 
fcctvve tn. the airing, and did not pay. 

1425. From what you know of the article, should you say upon the whole 
it is better or worse than the tobacco of America? — It is of a different descrip- 
tion from the tobacco of North America, it approaches more to the Brazil 
tobacco, the thm-leaved tobacco 

1426. To what countries is it exported * — It is brought to all the bazaars 
through India, it comes down m large quantities from Guzerat to Bom- 
bar . 

1427- Have you known of any attempts to import it to this country 7 — 
Yes, we tried it ourselves, and government tried it also 

1428 To what do you ascribe the failure of the attempt on your part? — 
It was not sufficiently cured, and some of it was over cured : it is a very deli- 
cate plant- One bale brought sixpence a pound, when the best American 
was five pence. 

1429 What did it cost a maund'-— I think we paid 3 or 3| rupee* & 
maund our tobacco maund is not above 38lbs. I think. 

1490 Are you of opinion, that if this was, properly cured for the voyage, 
it would answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe 3 — Our 
experiment so far proved that, but the difficulty is, that it is so very delicate 
to bring it into that proper state, the slightest particle of green vegetable 
matter lefun it heats it on the voyage. 

1431 Are you not aware that all tobacco, just like hay m this country, 
must undergo a heating to be fit for use ? — Yes, I am aware of that 
14S2 r I he heating of this tobacco was too great? — Yes, rotted. * l 

U33 What pnee has the article fetched in the English market? Not 

much above a penny or twopence, I believe. The whole imports of tobacco 
from Bengal and Bombay together have been failures. 

1431 Are there at present, on the part of the government of Bombay, any 
impediments to individuals making the experiment of improving the culture, 
or increasing the export of tobacco to Europe ?-— None whatever. I am 
satisfied that every facility will he given by the government, and is given by 
the government, to any attempts atimproving the cultivation of the country. 

1435 Is it not your opinion, that if this article had been cultivated to 
advantage, experiments would have been long ago made? — Yes, certainly, 
we should have proceeded ourselves in exporting it, if we could have dofleit 
to a profit. i 


1436. Can 
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1436. Can Europeans hold land ?• — Now they can. 7 March 1831. 

1437- Since what time? — I think about two years ago that the regulations j 
were altered in that respect. . c ,r ' 

1438. What leases may they have? — It is the tenure they gave in Bengal 
to the coffee cultivation ; I think it is ninety-nine years. 

1439. It is only within two years that permission has been given to Euro- 
peans to hold land ? — I think it is about that time that public intimation was 
given, but Dr. Scott and others have had lands longer for experiments. 

1440. Was the tobacco of Guzerat you allude to cultivated with more 
skill than cotton, or any other production of the soil? — Yes, I think the 
tobacco lands of Guzerat, that I saw under cultivation, were the cleanest 
and best farmed lands I ever saw. 

1441. The failure in our market was owing to the imperfection in the cur- 
ing, was it not ? — Yes. 

1442. Would a perfectly free intercourse between Bombay and China, and 
between China and Great Britain, in your opinion, add facilities to the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and India? — Yes, certainly, in my 
opinion it would. 

1443. Had you been permitted to ship tea from China to Great Britain or 
other countries, do you consider that such permission would have added to 
the facility of transmitting your funds to England ? — Certainly. 

1444. When you first proceeded to India, had you a license from the East- 
India Company ? — I had ; I had free merchant’s indentures. 

1445. What did you pay for those indentures, and what covenants did 
you enter into with the East-India Company? — I think I paid £25, and I 
suppose I entered into the usual covenants ; I never read them. 

1446. What you paid was to the clerks, and for stamps, and so on ? — I 
presume so. 

1447* What privileges did that give you? — I am not aware of any, except 
the privilege of residing and trading in India. 

1448. Was it for yourself individually, or for a whole family ? — For myself 
individually. 

1449. Were you called upon to produceyour indentures when you arrived 
at Bombay ? — 1 was not. 

1450. When you had occasion to visit Guzerat, were you called upon for 
your indentures, and had you to procure a passport? — I think I sent my in- 
dentures to the police office when I applied for my passport. 

1451. Was a passport forthwith granted to you by the police without 
delay? — It was not ; I think .the police-master applied to government for 
their sanction. 

1452. In-passing through the territories of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, 

were 
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were ) on frequently called upon for your passport ? — Never, that I recollect, 
in any one instance 

14o3 Had you letters of introduction to the authorities wherever) oil 
went’ — I think I had, pretty geneially 

1454 Are British born subjects arming at Bombay called upon to produce 
licenses from the Court of Directors , and failing to produce such licenses is 
the law against interlopers earned into effect against them — I never knew 
of an instance, with the exception of Mr Buckingham’s, of any European 
being sent from our presidency m consequence of a want of license 

1455 Was Mr Buckingham’s expulsion from Bomba) previous to his 
being a public writer? — I think it was 

1456 He was in the capacity of a merchant at that time 5 — He had come 
over as a merchant, 1 think, irom Egypt 

1457 Can you state why Mr Buckingham was sent away ? — I was not in 
Bombay at the time , but I never understood that there was any other reason 
than that he was unlicensed, he was sent away by Sir Evan Nepean 

1458 Have >ou not understood that he never became a public writer till 
he went to Calcutta’ — I understand he commenced as a public writer 
there 

1459 What number of British bom subjects are there within the territo- 
ries of Bombay, not in the service of Ins Majesty or the Company’ — I can 
not hazard an answer to that question, the) are not very numerous 

14C0 Are there a thousand ? — No 

1461 Ti\ e hundred ’ — I doubt whether there are five hundred 

1462 Seven hundred’— -Certainly not. 

MGS Do you know of any Butish born subjects not m the service of his 
Majcst) or the Company, residing within the Bombay presidency without a 
license’ — I know various individuals who have no licenses 

140t Have those persons arrived since the commencement of the ad mi 
lustration of Mr Elphinstone? — Those I allude to have arrived since he 
became governor 

U65 How has it been since the commencement of Sir John Malcolm’s 
administration, has positive encouragement been given since that time?— 
Ihcrc has been very great encouragement given b) Sir John Mplcolm and 
lus council for individuals to take farms, to go into the interior very great 

encouragement. 

MGG \\ hat has been the effect of this encouragement? — That has all 
been so recent, that hitherto it has been impossible to sa) 

1 H»7 Have man) established themselves’— Not a great number, I know 
onl) ol three or four instances 


1468 Do 
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1468. Do you see a disposition to avail themselves of this encouragement? 
— Yes, I think there is a disposition certainly to that effect. ‘ 

1469. Is the encouragement given, in your judgment, sufficient to induce 
the people there to lay out capital ? — I do not know that* they are a good deal 
deterred, I believe, by the want of success of the three or four establishments 
which have been tried there so long ago. I know no mercantile houses who 
have any thing to do with those operations. 

1470. They are not deterred by any steps taken by the Company’s govern- 
ment? — None whatever. 

1471. What title have they to their lands? — The title to their lands is the 
same as that given to the cultivators of coffee in Bengal. 

1472. What sort of engagement have they ? — It is a lease. 

1478. For what period? — I think it is for a long period. 

1474. Is it a lease for sixty years ? — I think it is longer. 

1475. Could any British-born subject without a license have resided at Bom- 
bay during the administration of Sir Evan Nepean, as far as your experience 
of it extends? — I know he sent away Mr. Buckingham for being unlicensed ; 
but, excepting that fact, I could not judge. 

1476. Then, according to your statement, it will appear that the recent 
government of Bombay have not viewed the resort of British-born subjects to 
India as being so prejudicial to the interests of the country as their predeces- 
sors did “ — I presume they do not consider them prejudicial, or they would 
enforce the regulations. 

1477- 1° addition to that, they have given them direct encouragement ? 
— Yes, for agricultural purposes, certainly. 

1478. Are you not of opinion the Company’s authorities having the power 
to send persons away, affords them the means of supporting their authority 
in the country ? — Most certainly. 

1479. Would you think it advisable that that power should be withdrawn 
from the Company ? — Certainly not, in my opinion. 

1480. Will you state to the Committee whether, within your knowledge, 

that power has been ever abused by the Company ? — I never knew an in- 
stance of it, except that to which l have referred, and the expulsion of Mr. 
Fair, which was thought a very harsh measure of the government when I 
was there. 1 

1481. When did that occur ?— It occurred in Mr. Elphinstone’s time, I 
think, three or four years ago. ' f 

1482. Do you know the grounds of that measure ? — It was in consequence 
of a complaint of the supreme court. 

1483. Can you state what the nature of the complaint of the supreme court 
was? — The reason I believe was, that the supreme court complained to the 

R government 
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government that Mr. Pair, as a newspaper editor, had misrepresented in his 
paper something that was said by one of the judges in the court. 

14S4. It was for his conduct as editor of a newspaper ?— Yes. 

1485. Are you not of opinion, that the power of expulsion possessed by 
the government would be a gTeat objection to an individual investing a large 
capital in the cultivation of cotton ' — I do not think they would to a person 
determined to carry on its cultivation properly and quietly. 

14S6. Supposing he was expelled, would not the greater part of the capital 
he had expended in the cultivation of his cotton be lost? — I should think 
there would be great nsk of its being lost 

1487. Do you think that the government of that country, considering the 
small number of British subjects by whom such large extent of territories is 
commanded, could support its authority satisfactorily without the power of 
sending home any persons who might, in their opinion, be disturbing the 
authority under which they were living ? — I am clearly of opinion that the 
power is necessary. 

1488. The removal of the individual you have just mentioned was not the 
result of any sentence of the court 9 — No, it was in consequence of a com- 
plaint of the court 

1489. When you stated that this power is necessary in the hands of govern- 
ment, do you give that answer, looking to the state of the law as it exists at 
the present moment in India, ot the possibility of an amelioration of that 
law? — I should be afraid if those regulations were withdrawn altogether, and 
that all individuals had the power to go and settle there, the worst, and 
a very improper and dangerous class to the peace of the country, might get 
to India. 

1490. What number of British-born subjects, such as the planters of 
Bengal, arc there settled, and following agricultural pursuits within the terri- 
tories subject to the Bombay presidency ? — Excepting the few that have gone 
lately in consequence of the recent encouragement held out by government, 
there arc none whatever. 


14Q1. Can you explain to the Committee why so many settlers of that 
description have been established in the Bengal provinces, while there are 
none in the Bombay?— No ; I suppose they found it more their interest to 
remain in Bengal than to come to our side. 

1492. Arc British-born subjects now permitted to hold land in perpetuity 
or on long leases, in any part of the Bombay territories ?— -Under the present 
regulations, they arc permitted to hold land in the interior on long leases, 
and on the island of Bombay they hold houses I believe in perpetuity? 

1493. Have they been always allowed to hold houses in perpetuity or 
otherwise in the island of Bombay ?— They have. 


1494. Are 
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1494. Are they or the natives the principal proprietors of real property 7 M arch 1831. 

within the island of Bombay ? — The natives. * # j Ritchie Lsg 

1495. Is the value of houses or lands in Bombay comparatively high or 
otherwise? — Comparatively, as betweenMadras ana Calcutta, I think it is 

14Q6. Are they latterly rising? — Rents are rising. 

H97. What is the ordinary interest of money in the island of Bombay 
within the jurisdiction of the King’s court, on good security? — Nine per 
cent, is the interest with the natives, and the Europeans lend their money 
at nine per cent., but the interest with the mercantile houses is only five per 
cent. 1 

1498. Is there any commission charged ? — Not on those loans ; there is a 
one per cent, commission on the account generally. 

1499. How comes the interest of money to be lower in Bombay than in 
Bengal ? — We have not so much employment for it j we employ a good deal 
of our money in Bengal. 

1500. The profits of trade are smaller, probably? — I have no doubt 
they are. 

1501. Is it in consequence of these circumstances more steady?— It is 
more steady from that circumstance. 

1502. Are the means of investing money smaller at Bombay than at Cal- 
cutta ? — Certainly they are ; there is a good deal of Bombay money engaged 
generally in Bengal. 

1503. Are you in the habit of advancing money for agricultural purposes, 
as is largely done in Bengal ? — Not at all. 

1504. Does no part of the capital of Bombay go to Bengal, to seek a more 
profitable employment there ? — Yes. 

1505. Ai e there any banks, either public or private, in Bombay ? — Norte. 

1506. What is your circulation ? — Bullion entirely. 

1507. Silver? — Silver now; all our gold has been exported to England 
years ago. 

1508. Would banking establishments, like those at Bengal that issue notes, 
add facilities in carrying on commercial affairs ? — We do not require them, 
we have more money than we know what to do with generally in the mer- 
cantile world at Bombay. 

1509. You have, no doubt, often heard it asserted, that the free trade 
with India has proved a loss, and not a gain to the parties conducting it 
since 1814 ; is it consistent with jour own knowledge and inquiries that -such 
has been the case ; or, on the contrary, do you consider the course of the 
Indian trade as resembling that of other branches of the foreign trade of the 
kingdom, in which the speculations have sometimes been advantageous and 
sometimes otherwise ? — Certainly, I should consider that, upon the whole, 

R 2 the 
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7 March 1831. the Indian trade, since the opening of the trade, has been a source of gain ; 

but, probably, not to a very large extent. - 

J. Ritchie, Esq. 151Q> Qn what evidence do you consider it probable that the free trade 
has, upon the whole, been advantageous to those conducting it ?— *1 have no 
doubt, from my own experience of our own establishment. 

« 1511. Have you any objection to state to the Committee, whether the 
India trade, from your first entering into it in 181G to the present time, has 
generally answered your purposes as a merchant? — Yes, certainly, it has. 

1512. Do you conceive that the trade might be considerably increased if 
there were a power of getting returns to England ? — It would, certainly, if 
the power of getting returns was greater. 

15 IS. Is not the absence of proper returns the chief impediment to its 
greater increase? — It is a very great impediment, certainly: at present we 
have rather glutted the Indian markets. 

1514. Do you conceive there would be any difficulty in parting with 
English manufactures if there were proper returns to be sent? — We could 
afford to sell out manufactures these so vouch cheaper, by all the additional 
profit we could make upon our returns. 

1515. Is there any indigo grown in the province of Bombay? — None 

whatever for exportation. 1 

1516. Is the silk sent from Bombay to England improved ? — We have no 
native silks on our side of India. 

1517. Has the Persian or Chinese silk improved ? — I am not aware that it 
has. 

1518. Could not silk be grown in the Bombay district, in your opinion ? 
— I cannot speak to that ; I have no means of forming an opinion. 

1519- Can you state to the Committee, from your own extensive expe- 
rience as a merchant carrying on trade between this country and India, any 
general alterations which Parliament might make in the renewal of the 
charter to the East-India Company, which in your opinion would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of merchants? — I am not aware of anything that is 
necessary on our side of India. 

1520. You cannot suggest any alterations to be made in the existing 
charter of the Company, which in your opinion would materially improve 
the trade between the two countries? — I am not aware of any, except the 
giving us greater facilities of making our returns from China. 

1521. You do not think that, as<H respects the peninsula of India, any 

materially increased facilities are necessary ? — I am not aware of any im- 
pediment whatever, which we labour under, that could be removed, except 
taking off our duties. r 

1522. You are not aware that your trade is molested or impeded in any 
way by the authorities of the East-India Company, so as to make any inter- 
ference 
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service to you ? — There used to be local duties exacted on our goods going 

up, and on produce coming down the country : a regulation was lately pub- *!• Esq. 

lished by the government to take these all off, and only levy duties at the 
ports. Those regulations were approved ' by the Court of Directors, and 
they were to have been put in force in May last, so that all goods once im- 
ported from England should be free in the Company’s territories of all minor 
imposts ; and I am sorry to hear that it has not yet been put into effect. 

1523. Do you mean the transit duties? — Yes, that certainly would faci- 
litate our operations if the duties were confined to the ports. 

1524. You cannot point out to the Committee any other inconveniences 
you labour under ? — I cannot. 

1525. The opening of the trade to China would give great facilities to the 
trade between this country and Bombay? — Certainly it would; it would 
much facilitate our returns. 

s 1520. Has not the trade between Bombay and Poonah, and the territory 
of the late Peishwa, fallen off very considerably since that country came 
into our possession ? — I have understood so. 

1527- Has not the export generally of China articles from Bombay to the 
Deccan decreased ? — It has, and also the exportation of metals. 

1528. Are you not aware that a very extensile import of cotton goods 
took place into India, about the yeais 1809 or 1810, sent out by the late 
Sir Robert Peel ; — Yes, I have heard so. 

1529. Those were sold at very low prices J — Yes. 

1530. That first gave encouragement to the natives to look to these 
articles ? — So I have understood. 

1531. Y’ou mentioned, that a very considerable consumption of cotton 
goods took place on the island of Bombay ? — Yes. 

1532. What is the general condition of the great class of people on the 
island of Bombay in reference to means ? — I should think that the great 
body were of course the poorer castes, the poorer classes. 

1533. Is not that the case also in the Deccan, and throughout the Com- 
pany’s territories on the western side of India ? — It is. , 

1534. Are not the great body almost in a situation of beggary ? — I cannot 
say altogether that ; they certainly are very poor, but they require very 
little to support them. 

' 1535. Without bettering the situation of the natives of India, giving them 
the means of paying for imports, is it possible you can greatly increase the 
trade with that country? — Probably not to any very great extent, to increase 
it very much. 

1536. Are you not aware that the land rent is very high in India ?— I have 
understood it is. 

1537. When 
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1537 'When yoii say that Chinn articles imported into Poonah have fallen 
off are vOu alluding to the former part of your evidence, of the tutenague 
having fallen off?— I allude t6 the change which has taken place since the 
country fell into our possession , when Poonah was the residence of the 
court of the Peishwa, there was a great deal more money circulating there 

1538 You account for it from the circumstance of Poonah having ceased 
to be the seat of that government? — I do 

1539 You say that, generally speaking, the natives of India are in a state 
of indigence or destitution did you pass through any provinces not belong 
ing to the Company ? — I did 

1540 Were the natives m those provinces in a worse or better condition 
or much the same? — They appeared to be much the same 

1541 Was there any difference in the appearance of the cultivation of 

] an ds ? No, I am not aware that there was The Company’s territories 

through which I passed were very much intersected In Guzerat, consider 
able portions of the country, when I was in it, belonged to the Peishwa and 
the Guicowar , I could not perceive any considerable diffeience 

1542 You have had no opportunity of comparing the condition of the 
natives in the Deccan now, with their former condition under the Maliratta 
government? — None whatever, I was never there till the change of govern 
meat. 

1543 Is the land tax lighter or heavier m the Company’s territories or m 
the independent territories ? — I understand it is pretty much the same 

1544 lias not the interference of the Company in the article of opium 
been exceedingly prejudicial to the mercantile interest m the west of India’ 
— It certainly has, to some extent , it has forced the Malwa opium at a great 
expense to go through the native territories to the Indus, and from the mouth 
of that river to the Portuguese town of Damaun, whence it is shipped in 
Portuguese vessels to China 

1545 That is done aw a) by the late regulations ? — It is 

1540 Do you mean to saj that the trade in opium is now free —It is 
perfectly free by paying to the Company a duty of 195 rupees per chest 

1547 V> hat is the prime cost? — I have understood it to be very low I 
mean the prime cost the Company pay for it in Malwa 

1 548 Can you state the price ? — I cannot 

1549 Is the system of taxation, upon the whole, oppressive in the parts 
of India jou are acquainted with?— I can speak only trom what 1 under 
stood 1 have heard tint it is so, I have heard complaints of it from the 
natives 

1550 Should j on saj, upon the whole, that the country has suffered from 
anv excessive amount of taxation ’ — I can only saj, that I have understood 
it docs suffer from the excessive taxation 


1551 Does 
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1551. Does the commerce of the country suffer? — That was one of the 
reasons they gave for the commerce not being more active, and a greater 
consumption of our goods. 

1552. Do the landowners suffer? — It is only in that way, also, that I have 
heard it mentioned that they are over taxed. 

1553. But you have no knowledge of it yourself? — No ; none whatever. 

1554. Did you ever hear of torture being inflicted in order to extort the 
taxes ? — Never. 

1555. Did you ever hear of the Company’s servants on the western side of 
India exacting rents so rigidly as to compel the ryots to pawn their wives* 
jewels ? — I ne ver heard of sucn a circumstance. 

1556. You never heard of that having occurred on the island of Salsette p 
— Never. 

1557. At what rate of interest were the Company borrowing money when 
you left India? — There was a five-per-cent, loan opened when I left India. 

1558. Do you believe that to be still open *■ — I have never heard that it 
has been shut, I understand that it is still open. I should say, rather, there 
was a four-per-cent. loan open when I left Jhdia ; but since I left India, I 
know there has been a five-per-cent. loan opened. 

1559. In what state is the island of Salsette at present, in a state of pros- 
perity or otherwise ? — I cannot well hazard an opinion upon that point; I 
see little change in its appearance since l have resided in India. 

1560. Have you visited it? — Yes, I have gone through it frequently. 

1561. You state, that Dr, Scott’s plantation is now a wilderness? — Yes, 
they cultivate nothing, I believe, but the lands are capable of producing 
rice. 

1562. Is that different from the general state of the island ? — No ; I 
believe nothing of any moment but rice is produced on Salsette. 

1563. Are not the natives in that island in a state of great poverty? — I 
am not aware that they are more so than in other parts of the Company’s 
territories. 

1564. Has there been any rapid extension of buildings in Bombay ? — Yes, 
the town has been improving very much within the Jast few yearn, extending 
very much, and improving in the style of building and in the roads. 

1565. Are you aware whether the rent of land has beenxising? — I cannot 
say whether the rents on the island of Bombay are rising ; garden ground is 
becoming more valuable, in consequence of the increase of population. 


7 March 1831. 
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Jovis, 10° die Mar (it , 1831. 


Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, in the Chair. 


GILLIAN MACLAINE, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1566. Are you a merchant and proprietor in the island of Java? — I am. 

1567. How long have you resided in Java? — I have resided there about 
ten years : I left it a year ago. 

1568. Is it your intention to return ? — It is. 

1569. What is the estimated area of the island ?— About 50,000 square 
miles, and the population about 6,000,000, giving about 120 inhabitants to . 
the mile. 

1570. With what countries does Java carry on trade ? — With the neigh- 
bouring islands, with China, with British India, with the British possessions 
in the Straits of Malacca, with Holland and other European countries, and 
the United States of America. 

1571. Has the commerce of Java increased considerably since you became 
acquainted with it ? — Very considerably. 

1572. Can you state the amount of the exports and imports at any given 
time, for instance, in 1820? — I have no note of the exports and imports in 
1S20. In 1828 the imports amounted to about 20,000,000 guilders, and 
the exports to 18,000,000, - making the whole trade about £3,000, WO 
Sterling? 

1573. Are articles of European manufacture extensively consumed by the 
inhabitants of Java ? — Very extensively. 

1574. 1 Of what description of goods? — Cotton piece-goods, iron, steel, 
glass ware, and several other articles. 

1575. From whence do they get the cotton piece-goods which they con- 
sume?— From Belgium and from Great Britain, also from British India and 
China. u ‘ 

1576. 'Does notJava belong to Holland, and not to the Netherlands ?— 
It'does. 

1577* Are not the cotton piece-goods sent from Europe the produce of 
Belgian manufacture, and not of Holland a — Entirely Belgian. 

1578. Therefore if Holland and the Netherlands are separated, as Java is 
a Dutch ana not a Belgian possession, must not the trade between Java and 
Belgium cease?-— I should conceive so 


1579. Do 
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1579. Do you know the period at which British manufactures were first 
introduced into Java ? — The first importations were in 1814 and 1815, about 
the commencement of the free trade. The largest importation was in 1823 ; 
it amounted in IS23 to about 6,000 cases of British cotton goods, the value 
of each case being about £50 sterling, making a total import of about 
£SOO,000 sterling. 

t 1 580. Was there not at that time a duty of £ 1 5 per cent, on British goods ? 

' — From 1814 to 1823, I think the duty was £15 per cent, on the invoice; 
an ad valorem duty of £26. 5s. per cent, was afterwards imposed. 

1581. How did that operate ; was it sufficient to turn the scale in favour 
of Belgian goods? — It turned it very much in favour of Belgian goods, but 
there was still a great quantity of British goods imported. 

1582. Are not the British cotton goods imported into Java chiefly in the 
white? — The greater part are white or plain goods. 

1583. And they are dyed or printed by the Javanese, according to their 
tastes ? — They are. 

1584. Are you aware that in this country the calico printers have made 
many attempts to imitate the Javanese patterns, and not very successfully? 
— They have frequently attempted to do so, but not very successfully. 

1585. Do you think that, in consequence of the facilities given to the 
calico printers by the repeal of the duty, the future attempts will be more 
successful ? — 1 certainly think so, if the manufacturer can produce his goods 
with greater ease and at less cost. 

J586. You stated, that you think that British goods could successfully 
compete with Belgian manufactures if the duty were only £15 per cent. ? — 
I think, with an ad valorem duty of £15 percent., and no duty upon Belgian 
manufactures, the latter would be driven out of the market : as it is at pre- 
sent, we maintain a pretty successful competition with them, even though 
the duty is £26 per cent, ad valorem. 

‘1587. If this increase of duty had not taken place, do you suppose that 
the consumption of British piece-goods in Java would have increased con- 
siderably? — I think it would have been doubled by this time. 

1588. Have not the Javanese some coarse strong cotton manufacture of 
their own ? — Coarse and substantial, but high-priced. 

1589. Did they not formerly import considerable quantities of coarser 
goods from Bengal and Madras * — They did import large quantities of the 
cotton fabrics of Madras and Bengal. 

1590. "Wlmt has been the consequence upon the native manufactures of 
India in consequence of the opening of the trade? — The fabrics of Madras 
being of a finer description, have been almost superseded by the introduction 
of European cotton goods, but the coarse cotton goods of Bengal are still 
introduced very largely into all the Malay countries. 

‘ ' S 1591. Is 
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1591. Is there any duty upon the cotton goods of India imported into 
Java?— A duty of fifteen per cent, upon the invoice, not an ad valorem duty. 

1592. Is not English twist also sent out to Java, and woven there ? It 

is; but notin very large quantities; not in such large quantities as to the 
other parts of the East. 

1593. Have you ever heard that twist has been sent from the Netherlands 
to Java?— ! saw an entry in the public accounts, which I thought to be 
British twist, but it was cleared out from the Netherlands. 


1591. Is European iron much consumed in Java r— There are about 3,000 
tons a year. 

1595. Does Java produce iron in any quantity ? Very little. 
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1606. Is the culture of coffee on the increase or decrease lin Java? — At 10 March 1831. 
present on the decrease, I should think. i ( ^ 

1607- Is knot in a great part a monopoly of the government ? — In agieat 'Madame, 
pai t. 

160S. What is the quality of the Java coffee as compared with other 
coffee in the London market? — I think it ranks with St. Domingo ; it is not 
of a very high quality. 

1609. Is the coffee produced upon the government estates superior to 
that produced by natives, or to that produced by European planters 3 — The 
government coffee is superior to that produced by the natives, but inferior 
to that produced by European planters. 

1610. 3s the ^cultivation of sugar on the increase or decrease in Java? — 

On the inciease. 

1611. Is there a considerable opportunity for the increase of it, supposing 
there was a foreign demand? — A great field. 

1612. Is not rice one of the chief articles of export ? — It was very extern 
sively exported in 1S2S $ the export amounted to about 26,000 tons. 


1613. To what countries is it chiefly exported? — To the neighbouring 
islands, to China, and to Europe, and to the Isle of France, and small 
quantities to the Cape. 

1614. ‘Is it subject to any duty? — To a mere trifling duty. 

1615. You "have stated that indrgo is also an article of export, is that on 
the increase 3 — The export of indigo in 1828 amounted only ’to 24,000 
pounds weight j the production of the island in 1829 was 120,000 pounds 
weight, and it is rapidly increasing. 

1616. To what do you attribute that great increase? — Chiefly to the en- 
couragement of the government. 

1617. Have any improvements been recently introduced from China in 
the mode of cultivating it? — Some Chinese attempted the cultivation of it 
\ery successfully, and their example was followed by some Europeans within 
these last three years. The principal indigo planter is a Chinese. 

1618. Is it of good quality as compared with the Bengal indigo 3 — Some 
samples which I brought home with me I considered equal to fair Bengal, 
but, from the chests being packed very unevenly, the purchasers had very 
little confidence in it. Its being a new article is also against it. 

1619. Is not the defect of ill packing one which is easily remedied ? — 
It is. 

1620. Is tobacco exported in large quantities from Java? — ~Very largely 5 
between 1,800,000 and 1,400,000 pounds weight j worth about £40,000 
sterling. 

S 2 
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1621. Where is that chiefly consumed?— Chiefly by the neighbouring 
islands : a small quantity is sent to tine Cape of Good Hope and to Swm. 

1622. In those hands is that cultivation 1 — Entirely in. the hands of the 
Chinese. The natives manufacture it, but under the superintendence of the 
Chinese. *’ 

1623. You have stated, that spices and tin are among the exports of Java ; 
is not Java merely a dep6t for those articles ? — It is, and they are both mono- 
polies of the government. 

J 624. Do you know the annual value of spices so exported ? — The annua! 
value of the spices is £50,000 sterling. 

IG25 Do you know the annual produce of Banca tin? — The production 
ofBanca tin amounts to 2,000 tons, worth in Java about £100,000 sterling. 

1626. Are the profits of those two monopolies sufficient to cover the civil 
and military expenses of Amboyna and ofBanca- — By no means. 

IG27. Is not a proportion of the Banca tin brought to the continent of 
Europe? — A considerable quantity. 

1628. To what purpose is it applied? — It is applied to the same purpose 
as the Cornwall tin. 

1629. Is not raw silk also produced in Java? — An experiment has been 
made, but it has not yet become an article of export. 

1630. Does that experiment promise to be successful ? — It does. I brought 
home samples of silk produced in Java, which were thought nearly equal to 
China silk. 

1631. Does the mulberry-tree grow to any extent in Java? — Most luxuri- 
antly; 1 have frequently employed it as a hedge for a garden. 

1632. Is it the white mulberry?— It is, with a good deal of the Persian 
mulberry. 

1633. From whence were the worms brought to Java? — Some from China 

and some from Bengal. 1 1 

1634 Have you submitted the samples you brought to any of the silk 
brokers? — I have. I have not got a report from the silk brokers; they 
valued it at from 11$. to 14s. a pound. f 

1 1635. What is the price of East-India silk at present? — The price of 
China silk, I believe, ranges at about 12s. to 14$. a pound. ' 

1636. Is the. report of the brokers such as to give encouragement to the 
cultivation of silk in Java?— It is. 

* 1637- At present is there any difficulty as to machineiy for reeling 
and winding it? — There is very great difficulty in reeling the silk ; machinery 
has been introduced lately from China, but I have not heard of the result 
yet. 

1638. Was that a difficulty arising entirely from inexperience, and not 

being 
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being provided with the proper machinery? — It * is j and I think it is a diffi- 
culty which will be easily oveicome.- i ' » < ' * * 

1639. Are you aware whether any European planters'- in Java are at pre- 

sent endeavouring to produce other commodities for the European market ? 
— Several experiments have been made lately in the cultivation of tea, 
cochineal, and cocoa. . > 

1640. With what success has the cultivation of tea been introduced ? — 
With very good success. I have the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
of Java on the first attempts made. 

1641. Will you have the goodness to read it? — “Report of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture on Tea Cultivation in Java. The new plantations formed 
since 1827 at Bintenzong and at Garvet, have, last year, far exceeded the ex- 
pectations at first entertained from them. As the committee considered the 
Chinese decidedly the most proper persons for preparing tea, they luckily 
picked up two Chinese in 1828, who have prepared samples of the Binten- 
zong tea, and have been sent to Garvet to examine the quality of the plant 
amongst those mountainous districts. According to the samples delivered 
to the factory at Batavia, and tried by them and by Mr. Jacobson, the Dutch 
tea.taster at Canton, there can be no longer doubt that Java can produce tea 
in ample quantity, proper means and sod being adapted for the cultivation. 
The committee are trying every means to improve the quality and quan- 
tity, and have sent for more seed from China ; for though their present 
plants produce abundant seeds from 'the necessity of taking their samples 
from a number of plants, the seeds have been less available for further culti- 
vation. Their present plantation has sprung from Japan seed, and upon 
comparing their produce with that of some plants received from China, they 
are convinced that they were originally from the same seed. There is some 
difference in appearance, it is true, but the chief difference they conceive jn 
all teas arises from the manner of picking, preparing, and sorting. They have 
produced samples of green and black tea, and even of Souchong and Pekoe, 
through Mr. Jacobson’s assistance. Their Chinese labourers seem to under- 
stand their business. Sec. & c. The tea grown at Garvet and Tjieseroepon 
being better than that of the other plantations, they mean to extend those 
plantations and at Bintenzong, &c. The different plantations have of course 
been attended with different results, &c. &.c.” (There follow several para- 
graphs about the future importance of tea, and the committee’s eager desire 
to improve the resources of the colony.) 

1 642. Are all the descriptions of tea mentioned in that report actually 

grown in Java ? — There are only two descriptions mentioned. Souchong and 
Pekoe, and green tea. I have only myself seen a sample of the Souchong 
tea, which appeared very good. > 

1643. Do you know whether the Pekoe is grown in Java? — I know it 

only from the report, and also the green. I have never seen specimens of 
either, but I have no doubt of the fact. 1 
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1644. Was this tea a private speculation, or under the government ?~It 
was chiefly done under the auspices of the government. The first attempt 
was made at the governor’s own garden. 

1645. By whom is the commerce of the country chiefly carried on •, by 
natives or by foreigners ? — Chiefly by the Chinese. 

1646. Do you consider the Chinese a more alert and clever people than 
the Javanese ?— Decidedly so ; as merchants they have much more enterprize 
and intelligence. 

1647. Do the Chinese settlers of Java conflne themselves to internal 
commerce, or have you known them extensively engaged with other coun- 
tries?— They trade largely with the eastern islands and with the Malay 
peninsula, and also with Europe. 

1618. Are there a considerable number of other Asiatic merchants settled 
in Java ?— A considerable number of Arabs, chiefly in the eastern part of the 
island, and also Armenians. 

1649. Are the Arab merchants equal in intelligence and enterprize to the 

Chinese ? — I do not think they are ; they are not so liberal in their dealings. 
They take a long time to discuss a bargain ; I could settle a matter of 
business with a Chinese in a few minutes that would take me an hour with 
an Arab. , , 

1650. Are the Javanese themselves increasing their commercial establish, 
ments? — In some instances of late, I think, they are becoming more pro- 
vident than they were ; I have known instances of a subordinate Javanese 
chief possessing property to the amount of 80,000 or 40,000 dollars. 

1651 . Is there any commercial association called the Maatscbapy in Java ? 

— There is a commercial association called the Maatscbapy', in which’ the 
king of thd Netherlands is the principal partner. This company carry on a 
considerable part of the external commerce of Java. 1 

1652. Has this association any exclusive privilege ? — It has the exclusive 
privilege of carrying out stores and troops, and the government coffee and 
opium farm or monopoly are sold to them only. 

1653. With those privileges, is the trade carried on by that company 
profitable ? — I do not think it is. 

1654. What do you conceive to be the most profitable branch of their 

trade? — The opium : indeed I conceive it to be the only branch of trade 
upon which they have any profit. ’ v 

1655. Has not theldn^ of the Netherlands guaranteed an interest of four 
per cent, upon the capital advanced? — He has. 

1656. Has this association been favourable or unfavourable to the general 
interests of trade in Java? — It has been very unfavourable, 'especially to the 
Dutch merchants of Batavia. 


1657- In 
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1657. In what particular manner lias it been unfavourable? — -By injudi- 
cious shipments from Europe, glutting the market. 

1658. Are Europeans permitted to buy and sell lands in Java ? — I believe 
they are. 

1659. In the whole island, or only in certain districts? — Chiefly in the 
western part of the island, and also leaseholds in the native provinces. 

1660. Upon what tenure are lands held by Europeans ? — The principal 
conditions on which lands are held in full property are the payment of a land- 
tax, or rather property-tax, of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the 
property, taken periodically 5 that no more than one-fifth part of the yearly 
produce of the land shall be taken by the proprietor from the native occupant 
of the land in cultivation at the time of the purchase ; that the roads and 
bridges shall be kept in repair at the expense of the proprietor. The free 
cultivation of every article of produce is allowed, with the exception of 
opium or the poppy. 

1661. What may be the extent of estates held throughout the island upon 
the tenure you have mentioned ? — The extent of estates held in property 
may be about 5,000 square miles. 

1662. How many proprietors are there? — I should think about twenty to 
thirty European proprietors, and about seven to ten Chinese proprietors. 

1663. Are British-born subjects allowed to hold lands upon the tenure you 
have mentioned ? — They are. 

1664-. Do you know how many British proprietors there are ? — I believe 
about eight British proprietors. 

1665. What is the extent of their land? — I should think, on a rough 
estimate, that out of the 5,000 miles they hold about 1,800 square miles. 

1666. Can you state the names of the proprietors, and the extent of the 
estates which any of them hold ? — I have a rough estimate of the extent of 
tire properties he'd by British subjects in Java, and the names of the estates r 
Pamawachau, the property of Sir C. Forbes and others, 1,200 square miles ; 
Chikandie Iler, Palmer and Cockerell, 130 square miles ; Chikandie, Udik, 
Trail and Young, 90 square miles j Jessuiga, Addison, 80 square miles ; 
Bolan, Drury, 90 square miles ; Koripan, Menzies, Maclaine, and Thomson, 
70 square miles ; Zegal Warn, Frazer and others, 100 square miles $ Bucassie, 
Trail and Young, 60 square miles. Total 2,820 square miles. 

IG67. What do you suppose to be the population upon this extent?— 
About 100,000. Sir Charles Forbes’s property alone has upwards of 
40,000. 

1668. Were those purchases made during the time the British were in 
possession of the island, or since it was surrendered to the Dutch govern- 
ment ? — Many of the purchases were made before the occupancy of the 

island 
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island by the British government, anti two purchases only have been made 
since the colony was given up to the Dutch government 

1669 Does the local government treat the British proprietors with the 
same justice and fairness as the Dutch proprietors ?— Precisely the same of 
late jears 

1670. In what condition are the native occupants who held the land prior 
to those leases being gi anted to the foreigners ’—They may be considered as 
a kind of copyholders, paying a quit-rent, and they cannot be removed as 
long as they pay the stipulated rent. I have a copy of a title-deed to an 
estate, which I will deliver in. 

Q The Witness delivered m the same, a Inch is asfollous ] 

(Translation from Dutch ) 

We, the undersigned, Johan Theodore Leisart and Ruck Peter Vermeulen, members 
and commissaries of the Court of Justice at Batavia, do declare and certify that has 
appeared before us J D Kruseman, Esq , director of government revenues anu domains, 
who m this his quality declared that, according and in virtue of the Resolution of the 
-India Government, bearing date30lh September 1828, No 12, and of the approbation 
and ratification granted by his Excellency the minister of state, commissionarj general 
of Netherlands India, of the 13th November following, No 44, has been granted 
to John Palmer, Esq in full and free property, such extent of ground, with the 
dassas thereon as is situated in the residency of Bantam, between the nvers Onder 
Auder and Tjidoenan, also between the canal Perkayassa, commonly called Svl 
tan s Canal, and the high road towards Ceram, known under the name of Tjikandtr 
liter , and in his said quality further declared to cede, grant, and transfer to the said 
John Palmer, Esq the said extent of land, and such under the following conditions 
as ha\ e been approved and ratified by the said his Excellency, and have been accepted 
by Messrs Maclame, Watson & Co , for the said John Palmer, Esq , purporting as 
follows — 

The cession of those lands takes place upon the same footing and manner, and under 
the same general rights, privileges, and restrictions which all other free allodial lands 
in the residency Batana are possessed, with whom especially are intended the formerly 
Bantam lands situated between the rivers Tjikandie and Taneerang, and shall those 
lands expressly and in the same manner (as the said Batavia lands) be subject to the 
duty of quit rent according to the general stipulations now existing or hereafter to be 
emanated by government, and further to all such other duties as in future in general 
shall be levied by government 

The inhabitants of the said extent of ground shall, without exception, remain m 
possession of all such grounds as have been worked for the first time and cultivated by 
them and now are under their cultivation, being obliged, however, to give one fifth of 
the yearly crop to the proprietor of the lands, in the same manner as such takes place 
and is customary in the other free allodial lands in the residency of Batavia, and shall 
they not fulfilling this stipulation, be deprived of such lands, to be at the disposal of 
the proprietor 

The proprietors have the liberty to dispose of the grounds which are now waste and 
riot cultivated m such a manner as they think proper, whether to have them cultivated 
tor their own account, or to sell or to rent them in such a manner as they think to be 
best corresponding with their interest, without being bound as for an> term of the lease 
or for the amount of the vent or otherwise 

They 
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They shall be obliged to submit all contracts v\ ith the inhabitants now existing or 
afterwards to be entered upon to the registration by the resident , and it is hereby 
stipulated that every grant or lease of ground of winch such a registration shall be 
omitted de facto, shall be considered as to have taken place under the general condi 
tions existing on the private estates in the vicinity of Batavia, and the renter to have 
the continuing use of such ground worked for the first time or cultivated by him at the 
rate of one fifth of the crop 

The proprietors are allowed to plant coffee and to undertake all other sorts of culture 
without any restriction vv hatever, and are assured the free disposal of all kinds of pro 
duce thus cultivated, with the exception, however, of the poppy, in regard of which 
they remain under the general stipulations to be issued by government about the 
culture of the same, and they shall be responsible personally for all infractions on this 
head of winch the inhabitants will be found guilty 

The proprietors have no liberty to expel any of the inhabitants settled on those lands, 
but are obliged, if any reason should be existing for the removal of such inhabitants 
to bring the case before the residentfor his decision, and shall in such cases be followed 
the usances and regulations existing in the residency of Batavia 

All privileges and benefits by custom and usance allowed to the Javanese Dessas 
people, and granted to the population of government lands, are allowed m general to 
the inhabitants of those grounds, especially the free election of their own Dessa chief, 
subject, however, to the approval of the proprietors , but if they should not agree, the 
case shall be submitted to the decision of the resident 

As long as no other regulations shall be issued, the execution of the police remains 
with die government native administration of the districts and divisions of which those 
grounds form apart, the proprietor therefore may not assume any right, authority 
or power against the existing orders 

It remains the duty of the population to make and keep in repair the public roads 
and bridges on or along those grounds, and also to transport goods belonging to 
government upon the same footing as the population of lands immediately belonging 
to government, and this duty is to be understood as well for the roads and bridges to 
be made in future, as for those existing at present 

The bezars and ferries on the said lands remain the property of government and 
they shall he included in the yearly general disposal of government farms, or be dis 
posed of on any other way , the proprietors therefore may not levy any duty of such 
a description on their lands or establish any 6ezar, ferry, or xcarong without the 
special consent of government 

The land and house tax, and any other taxes at present levied, shall be, for the 
current year, in favour of government , and the new proprietor must pay the amount 
thereof into gov emment’s treasury, according to the already formed estimations, before 
or on the last of December next, binding the said proprietor himself to pay also 
before or on that date, the arrears of the land and house taxes of 1827 

On the other hand, the proprietor shall be liberated from the payment of quit rent 
for the current year 

The purchasers must pay the stamps and fees by the transfer of this land , but the 
duty known under the name of Geregtigheyd, shall not be levied of the same Of this 
transfer ■'hall be made a proper act before the court of justice, in which shall be referred 
to tins agreement, considering the same as verbally inserted in thfe instrument of 
transfer The purchasers, further, shall be obliged to have the land measured by the 
sworn surveyor, a3 far as such did not take place before this , for their account they 
T must 
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must cause to be drawn an accurate chart thereof, and tb» thart mast be sent va to the 
director of government revenues and domains 

And such free and without any incumbrance, for an amount of 70 000 guilders, which 
purchase amount the appearer m his said capacity declared to have been paid jn 
Seventy certificates of the Netherland India Achtirst, and each amounting to 1,000 
guilders, with the coupons attached to them, from 1st January 1829, to 1st January 
1833, promising therefore to free and keep harmless this transfer duly 

This sale has been duly notified to the surveyor, according to a certificate granted 
hy J H Horst, surveyor, on the 10th December 1828, shown to us the commis 
sanes 

The holder of this act must take care that in the event of sale, gift inheritance, or 
any other transfer of property of the said extent of ground the transfer in the name 
of the now proprietor must take place within the stipulation of six months, ordered by 
advertisement of the India Regency, dated 27th December 1767, on pain of the fine in 
case of neglect 

Thus done sincerely, and have we in testimony of the truth confirmed this act with 
our usual «ignatures and seal 

Batavia, at the City Hall, 11th December 1828 

(Signed) J S Lies art R P Vermeulen 

To which were added two seals in red sealing wax, known to me, 

(Signed) P Van Hoek, Registrar 


I, the undersigned, do declare that this sale according to a resolution of the India 
Regency, dated 30th September 1828, No 12, above mentioned, is liberated of the 
payment of the duty of seven percent , known by the name of Heerar Geregtigheyd 
Batavia, the City Hall, dated as above 


A faithful translation 


(Signed) 


P Van Hoek 


Batavia, 20th Dec 1828 (Signed) K Heynis, 

Sworn Translator 


lG71 Is any land held by Chinese on the same terms on which it is held 
by Europeans? — There is. 


I 672 . Do you know what proportionate quantity? — I should think t{ie 
Chinese hold a fourth, perhaps, of the 5,000 miles I have mentioned. 


1673 Are those lands thus held by Europeans and Chinese in the most 
populous and cultivated parts of the island?— In the least populous and 
cultivated parts. 

IG 74 , Has much capital been invested by Europeans and Chinese in the 
beenmvested the ‘ r eS ‘ a ‘ eS s ° act l u,red A ver l’ considerable capital has 

machinery been introduced for agncultural or commercial 
purposes?— Machinery from Europe has lately been introduced sugar mills, 

and 
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and also mills for husking and cleaning rice, (have been erected on the spot, 
under the superintendence of British engineers. 

1676. Has the cultivation of the land been much improved by irrigation, 
or otherwise ? — Very much improved in the western district; watercourses 
have been cut, and lands have been irrigated which were thought incapable 
of irrigation by the natives. 

1677. Has the population increased upon those lands ? — Very rapidly. 

I67S. To what do you attribute that? — To the partiality of the natives to 

place themselves under Europeans, and to the good conduct of those Euro- 
peans generally. 

1679- Can you state the rate of increase on any particular estate? — I can 
mention one or two particular estates. The estate of Currepan, an estate 
held in full property, when purchased by Mr. Menzies in 1823, contained 
only 4,340 souls; in the beginning of 1829 the population amounted to 
6,200, and the increase has since gone on at a much quicker ratio. The 
estate of Singosarre, a small coffee plantation, situated in the native pro- 
vinces, when Mr. Stavers obtained possession of it in 1821, contained only 
seventy families, and in 1825 the population had increased to 1,300 families. 

1680 . Has the condition of the inhabitants improved also as well as their 

numbers increased ? — It has. , 

1681 . Do they appear to adapt themselves easily to the wants of Euro- 
peans?— Very easily. They generally give a preference to plantations 
possessed by Europeans : I have seen them resort in great numbers to the 
estates held by Europeans, both from the government territories and from 
the native provinces. 

1682. You have stated that machinery has .been introduced from Europe 
for the sugar works, and for the husking of rice ; has it not also been intro- 
duced for the pressing of oil? — It has. Since my arrival in this country I 
sent out an oil-press. 

1683. What are the plants from which oil is derived ? — The Earth-nut and 
the Palma Christ!, the latter of which produces the castor oil. 

1684. Can you give any instance of the saving of labour which the intro- 
duction of machinery has caused ? — The saving of labour upon the estate at 
Currepan for ’husking and cleaning rice is very great. By means of this 
machinery a quantity of rice which took three hundred labourers a day by 
the usual Javanese method, can be accomplished in the same time with the 
aid of fifteen labourers. 


10 March 1831. 
G. Maclaine, Esq. 


1685. Is it moved by wind or by water ? — By water. 

1686. Are there great facilities in Java for the erection of water-machines ? 
— V ery great facilities ; there is an abundant supply of water in almost 
every part. 

1687. How did you acquire the property of your estate; was it by free 

T 2 grant 
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grant or by purchase? — The estate was purchased in 1821 from a Dutch 
gentleman 

l6S8 IV ere not very considerable purchases made from the English 
Government during the toe they were in possession ?— -Very considerable , 
several very large estates 

1689 You have hitherto confined yourself to lands held in fee by Euro 
peans and Chinese , do the Europeans also hold any lands on leases from 
the natives’— They do The leaseholders m the native provinces amount to 
ten or twelve and the extent ofland about five hundred square miles 

1690 Had you any land on lease ? — I held two leaseholds in the native 
piovmces 

1691 On what terms are such leases generally taken’ — The conditions 
of the lease are generally the payment of rent, and occasionally some feudal 
service required by the princes, and the duration of the lease is about twenty 
years in geneial 

1692 Are their leases ratified by the government of the country ’—The 
leases were originally ratified by tne signature of the Furopean resident at 
the native court 

1693 Have those leases been alwa)s respected by the government? — 
No , they were cancelled by the Dutch colonial government in 1823 

1694 Have any discontents or disturbances been consequent upon the 
cancelling of those leases ? — I think the insurrection in Java may m some 
measure be attributed to the cancelling the leases Two planters m the 
Djaejoe Juju district whose leases were cancelled, were paid the amount of 
the indemnification allowed them by the government from the boultan's 
treasury they were paid by the European resident at the court, without 
consulting a native prince called Dipo Nigero who became afterwards leader 
of the insurgents, and who was guardian to the Soultan the latter being a 
minor This prince naturally took umbrage at the money being appro- 
priated without his consent and he also felt indignant at the leases having 
been cancelled, and the little respect paid to the seal and signature of the 
former Soultan The Javanese attach great importance to the seal of any 
of their ancestors, and man) of the princes would as soon forfeit their lives 
as allow any treaty ratified by them to be cancelled 

1695 Has not an European proprietor generally, from the extent of his 
estates a great many tenants? — He has 

1696 In what way does he collect his rents? — Upon land held m pro 
petty, always m kind 

1697 Is there any difficulty in collecting rents upon land so held? — I 
have never experienced any 

1698 How is the rate of rent settled ? — IVe are only allowed, as will he 

seen 
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seen by the title-deed, to take one-fifth of the produce of the estate from the 
natives. 

- 1699. Does that refer to land which you have cleared or irrigated your- 
self? — On land brought into cultivation by the proprietors we are allowed 
to take a third, or more or less, according to the productiveness of the soil. 

1700. Is not the irrigation conducted on so extensive a scale, that the 
same machinery will often irrigate many square miles ? — It will. 

1701. And therefore it would be impossible for the tenants to carry on a 
system of irrigation, upon their own particular estates, to advantage ? — 
Certainly ; they have not the capital, nor have they industry, unless stimu- 
lated by Europeans. 

1702. What is the length of a term generally between an European 
leaseholder and his under-tenant? — There are no formal leases granted to 
them ; it is merely a verbal agreement. 

1703. Is it the practice to remove tenants frequently, or do they gene- 
rally remain on the same property ? — They generally remain on the same 
property. 

170L On the lands so held by Europeans or their sub-tenants, does the 
government collect any tax ? — None whatever, except the land-tax or pro- 
perty-tax of one per cent., which is paid by the proprietors. 

1705. What is the conduct of the European proprietors and their tenantry 
towards each other ; are there frequent affrays, or do they live in a state of 
harmony? — They live in a state of harmony. 

1706. What is the state of morals generally among the people in Java ? — 
On the estates held by Europeans I have seldom or never heard of thefts or 
robberies being committed. 

1707. Are such crimes common among the natives who are independent 
of the Europeans? — Very common. 

1708. Is it your opinion, that the introduction of European capital and 
of European residents has, to a certain extent, improved the condition of the 
natives? — It decidedly has. 

1709. During the insurrections, did the residents on the European estates 
mix in those troubles, or did they remain quietly at home ? — They remained 
quietly at home; and they were often of the greatest assistance to the 
government. I have known a small fort saved by the population of one 
estate held by Europeans. 

1710. Do you think that the condition of the natives under European 
protection is in a state of progressive improvement, or otherwise ? — It is in a 
state of progressive improvement. 

1711. Have the European proprietors any difficulty in procuring labourers 
or tenants? — None whatever. 


10 Maich 1831. 
G, Maclaine, Esq. 


1712. Will 
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10 Mud. 1631 1712 Villjou state m what way j on yourself proceeded when you came 

r into possession of y our estate to provide yourself with tenants ana labourers? 

G Maclaine Esq j found tenants and labourers resort in numbers to the plantation 

1715 What is their particular inducement to resort to estates held by 
Europeans’ — The security they feel under Europeans, and their total exemp 
tion from feudal services and extortion 

1?14 Do the Chinese proprietors experience any difficulty in obtaining 
labourers and tenants? — They are generally thought severer masters than 
Europeans , but I have known many striking instances to the contrary 
1?15 What is the state of the police in those parts of the island occu 
pied by Europeans as compared with those parts occupied by natives? — 
In those parts held by Europeans, thefts and robberies are very seldom 
heard of I have known an instance or two of paltry thefts , of stealing a 
cow, for instance , hut I have very seldom heard of any extensive robberies , 
indeed never 

1716 Have you ever heard of any instance of personal violence towards 
Europeans 5 — None whatever 

17 \7 Do y on think the natives of Java place more Tebance on the justice 
and kindness of Europeans than on that of native proprietors? — I have 
seen man) striking instances of their doing so 

171 8 Can you state what is the rate of wages of the natives of Java ? — In 
the western districts of the island, where the Europeans hold their estates a 
labourer gets about 4 d a day , m the native provinces about 2d to 2 \d a 
daj They feed themselves , and they bring their agricultural implements 
with them 

171D hat is their chief food ? — Chiefly nee in the low grounds They 
eat a kind of Indian corn ot maize m the hilly districts, and a little sugar 
made from the palm tree, but not in very large quantities 

1720 Arc they generally well fed and well clothed ?— They arc generally 
well fed and well clothed, and well housed, for the- climate 

1721 Has the salubrity of the climate and the facility of procuring food 
any tendency to make them indolent? — I believe not, where property is 
secure , at least it lias not that effect with the Chinese in Java 

1722 Hav c y 011 Chinese labourers as w ell as Javanese ? — We hav c m the 
western district. 

1723 "VN hat arc the day wages of a Chinese labourer as compared with lint 
of a Javanese? — A Chinese labourer nets generally about three times the 
wages of a Javanese labourer The Chinese are chiefly artizans and mer* 
chants and therefore, on that account, their wages are higher 

l/2t Is any passport or license necessary for an European who wishes to 
settle in Java? — \cs f a foreigner is obliged to apply to the colonial govern 
ment lor permission to remain m the country 

1725 Supposing 
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1725. Supposing a British-born subject wished to proceed from this country 

to Java, would it be necessary for him previously to obtain the permission of 
the Dutch authorities 5 — By no means. On his arrival in Java he would have 
merely to apply for letters of citizenship, which are easily obtained, and which 
give him the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. 1 ' 

1726. What advantage did these letters of citizenship confer upon you ? — 
They gave me nominally the rights and immunities of a Dutch citizen. 

1727. Did you find yourself exactly in the same situation, as to all commer- 
cial advantages and immunities, as a Dutch citizen. Precisely the same. 

1728. Are those letters of citizenship ever w ithdrawn ? — I do not remember 
an instance ; but I should presume, in cases of bad conduct, they are. 

1729. Do they require renewal after a certain period? — No, they do not. 

1730. What did you pay for these letters of citizenship ? — A stamp of one 
hundred guilders. 

, 37SI. Do letters of citizenship once obtained last for your life? — They 
last for life. < 


10 March V-Sl. 
G Maclaine, P.sg 


1732. Are there not also letters of naturalization 5 — There are. 

1733. Do those confer any superior privilege ? — They are considered to 

do so. The only privilege that I am aware of is, that a person holding letteis 
of naturalization can hold a government appointment, which a person hold- 
ing letters of citizenship cannot ; but as far as regards commercial privileges, 
I believe letters of citizenship are quite equal. * , 

1734. Have you the right, holding letters of citizenship, to dispose of 
property you possess ? — We have, either on leases or in fee, or by will, the 
same as a Dutch natural-borp subject of his Majesty. 

1735. Is there any difficulty of obtaining letters of naturalization ? — I 
believe not ; they were seldom thought worth ashing for. 

I7SO. In travelling through the interior of the island, is it necessary to 
have a passport ? — It is. 

I737. Is that obtained without difficulty? — -Without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. 

I7S8. At what expense ' — Formerly it was given gratis, but lately at the 
charge of a few pence. 

1J39. Is that passport equally necessary for British-born subjects, for 
subjects of the king of Holland, and for Chinese and for natives ? — -They are 
all put upon the same footing ; it is universally required, except that a mili- 
tary officer of course does not require it. 

1740. Are the police regulations such a? to occasion a person any difficulty 
in travelling about in the interior of the island ? — I never experienced the 
slightest difficulty ; I always met with the greatest attention from the public 
authorities. 

174 1. Have 
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10 March 1831. 174-1. Have you visited the British settlement at Sincapore ? I have. 

1742. Were you called upon for a license on your arrival there ?— I was 

G. Maclaine, Esq- J 

1743. Did you understand 'that it was necessary for a resident at Sinca- 
pore to be provided with a license?— I never understood so 5 however, I 
went there from Java as a Dutch citizen. 

1744. In what condition is Java with respect to internal communication, 
as to roads and bridges? — Most beautiful roads from one end of Java to the 
other. 

1745. At what rate can you travel ? — -You can post from one end of the 
island to the other, at the rate of ten miles an hour, a distance of from COO 
to 700 miles ; that is along the main road. 

1746. Are there cross-roads ? — There are about 400 or 500 miles of cross- 
roads. 

1747. Are there any new roads being constructed at present? — There is a 
very extensive road at present commenced, at the expense of government, 
which is to go along the 6outh-west coast of the island, equal in extent to the 
one at present on the north end of the island. 

1748. How does government supply itself with funds for that under- 
taking ? — The revenue of the island is very considerable ; they have a reve- 
nue, I think, of from 28,000,000 to 80,000,000 of guilders a year. 

1749. Is there any particular tax applicable to that particular object?— 
Noj the natives are obliged to give so many days’ labour in a month, upon 
the same footing as what we call statute labour in this country. 

1750. At what distance is the territory held by the Europeans from Bata- 
via? — Some of the estates are 100 miles distant, and the great part are in the 
immediate neighbourhood, twenty or thirty or forty miles. 

1751. Is that a hilly district? — Part of it hilly. In the Bantam district 
there is rice-land very low. 

1752. How is the government of Java administered ? — By a governor, ap- 
pointed by the king, and four members of council j a regularly organized 
government. 

1758. Is the governor a military man? — The present governor-general is 
a military man. 

1754. Are the council military or civil? — Some military, some civil. 

1755. Do they sit in the council in the right of their offices, or are th e y 
selected ? — -No, they are selected. 

1756. Are the measures determined by a majority of the council, or has 
the governor any particular voice? — It is understood to be by a majority. 

1757. What system of law exists in Java?— The Dutch law. They 

formerly 
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formerly used to have the code Napoleon also; but it is chiefly now the 10 March 183J. 
Dutch law. • 

1758. Is it to that law that both natives and Europeans are subject ? — In the G - Maclaine, JF.sq. 
native provinces the government do not interfere, they are governed by their 

own native laws ; in the government territories, of course, by the European. 

There are circuit judges appointed to go round the government territories at 
different periods to try causes. 

1759. Are Europeans and natives subject to the same law ? — In civil cases 
I think there is a kind of inferior court, where some of the native chiefs sit as 
judges themselves. Europeans, of course, go to the supreme court of justice. 

1 76 0. You stated, that the natives were well clothed in those districts ; 
what sort of clothing do they wear ? — Cotton clothing. 

1701. Is that cotton generally the manufacture of the island? — In the 
central district it is generally the manufacture of the island. 

17 G 2 . You have stated, that an individual may reside therewith a letter of 
citizenship; supposing that individual to die, leaving a son resident upon the 
property, would he require a letter of citizenship too, or would he be con- 
sidered as a native ? — 1 do not think he would require a letter of citizenship ; 

I have not known an instance of its happening. 

- 1763. Have the Europeans settled in Java been engaged in constructing 
roads and bridges themselves ? — They have, upon their estates. I, myselfl 
have made forty miles of roads. 

•1764. Do they act as magistrates? — They are not allowed to interfere in 
the police; the government hold the police entirely in their own hands. 

. 1765. AVhat does the revenue of Java consist of?— It is generally a land- 
tax ; and they also derive a great deal from monopolies and the privilege of 
selling opium, and from birds’-nests ; also from the import and export duties. 

I 7 G 6 . What rules are followed in managing the land-revenue, with regard 
to the rate of tax levied? — The government generally takes two-fifths of the 
produce. It varies in ever)' district ; but, generally speaking, they take two- 
fifths of the produce of the land, taken sometimes in kind and sometimes in 
money. The government themselves take two-fifths of the produce from the 
uatives within their territories ; but an European planter or landholder is 
allowed only to take one-fifth. 

1767 . Do you mean, that when the native holds from the government he 
pays two-fifths, and when he holds from an European he pays one-fifth ? — 

Exactly. 

1768 . When he holds from an European, does he also pay any direct tax 
to the government for the land ? — No tax whatever. 

17G9. What tenure has the occupier in his land? — He gets a lease from the 
government. 

1770. Of what term ? — The conditions are, that he is to pay a certain pro- 
U portion 
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10 March 1831. portion of what is grown to the government. It is sometimes taken in money 
— at a fixed rate, which is advertised in the public gazette ; for instance, coflee 
3 Maclaine, Esq. j s taken by the government at a fixed rate. 

1771. What tax does the European proprietor pay to the government?-^ 
An annual land-tax of one per cent, upon the estimated value of the estate. 

1772. How is that estimate made? — It is made periodically, I think every 
three years, by the government. It is a property or land-tax of one per cent/ 
upon the estimated Value of the estate ; and for the purpose of estimating the 
value, they ask the proprietor for an account of the returns of the estate, 
upon which 1 suppose the calculation is made : but it is entirely within their 
own power, and it is quite arbitrary. Some estates are valued much higher 
than they ought to be, and some much lower. 

1778. Is this a tax paid only by Europeans ? — It is. 

1774. Can you state what the proportion is between the one per cent, ort 
the value paid by the European proprietor, and two-fifths of the produce paid 
by the native proprietor ? — I cannot state that. 

1775. Do you conceive the one per cent, to be a smaller tax than the 
other ? — I should think it a smaller tax. 

I77C. Supposing an European proprietor were called upon to pay the same 
tax as a native pays, namely, two-fifths of the gross produce, would he be en- 
abled to lay out capital in the cultivation of the soil?— I would not, certainly# 
as a land-holder. 

1777- Is the climate of Java favourable or otherwise to European consti- 
tutions? — In the hilly district it is rather favourable ; it is as salubrious aS 
any part of British India. The town of Batavia is considered veiy unhealthy# 
but not so much as it was. 

1778. To what do you attribute the improvement of the town of Batavia? 
— To knocking down the walls which formerly surrounded it, and to the 
filling up of the canals. 

1779- Does the Dutch government patronize the arts and sciences at all ir» 
Java? — It does very much. 

1780. Have they any establishment for that purpose ? — When I left the 
island there were six or seven German naturalists employed at the expense 
of government in making collections in different parts of the island. 

1781. Have they any establishments for the promotion of education of 
religion among the natives? — There arc several missionaries, but they havC 
not made many proselytes. 

1782. Have you visited Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Islands? — 
I have. 

• 17S3. What stay did you make there? — A fortnight. 

178k Did you visit it for commercial purposes? —Entirely for commercial 
purposes. i ' 


1785. U 
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■ 1785. Is there any considerable import and consumption of British manu- 
factures in the Philippine Islands? — A very considerable. 

1786. Do the imports and exports to the Philippine Islands resemble those 
of Java ? — They do ; they are chiefly cotton goods, iron, and steel. 

1787. Is there a considerable quantity of sugar manufactuied in the Phi- 
lippine Islands? — in 1825, when I visited the island, there were 120,000 
peculs exported. 

1788. Is the quantity increasing or diminishing? — I should imagine it is 
about the same. 

1789. Is indigo manufactured in any quantity? — It is, but of a very 
inferior quality. 

1790. Is hemp an article of export there ? — It is. 

1791. Of what quality is the hemp ; — It is thought of very good quality ; 
it is used chiefly for cordage and running rigging. 

1792. Is tobacco extensively produced also* — It is very extensively pro- 
duced. * 

1793. Is it produced in sufficient quantities for export ? — It is ; it is ex- 
ported in a manufactured state in very large quantities. It is, I believe, 
thought the best quality of tobacco in the East. 

1794. Is that a government monopoly ? — Entirely a government monopoly. 

1795. Did you see the manufacture of it? — I did. 

1796. Is there any peculiarity in its manufacture? — The manufacture of 
cigars is entirely conducted by women ; there are about 5,000 women em- 
ployed in the town of Manilla by the government in manufacturing cigars. 

1797- Do you know what the population of the Philippine Islands is cal- 
culated at? — I have heard it stated from a million and a half to two millions. 

1793. Is the tobacco which you state to be a government monopoly, cul- 
tivated by free labour or by forced labour? — I did not visit the interior. 

1799. Do you know what military force the Spanish government maintains 
in those islands?— -About 2,000 in the town of Manilla and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

1800. By what means has the Spanish authority been maintained ,and 
enforced in so extensive a territory ? — Chiefly by the Roman-catholic priests, 
European priests, and the descendants of Europeans. 

1801. Has the Christian religion made extensive progress in the Philip- 
pine Islands? — It has; in the town of Manilla the natives call themselves 
Christians, and the Chinese also. 

1802. Do you mean to say, that the population is for the most part Chris- 
tian? — I cannot answer that question correctly; but in the town of Manilla 
all the Chinese and the natives call themselves Christians, and they attend 
divine worship as Christians. 

U 2 
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1803. Is there much commeicial intercourse between the Philippine 
Ishnds and China ?— ' Very considerable. 

1804 By what vessels is the trade chiefly earned on ?— By Chinese junks, 
by American and Spani'h vessels and Portuguese ships. 

1805. Have the English any share in that carrying trade No, they are 
not allowed to visit China. 

180b Whit are the chief articles of import and export in that trade 
between the Philippine Islands and China ? — The chief articles of import are 
tei, Chinese piece goods, and provisions, the chief articles of expoit, tor- 
toiseshell, mother o’-pearl shells , also rice, in large quantities. 

1807 Are Europeans allowed to settle m the Philippine Islands? — They 
are. 

1808. On what teims? — I do not know the terms, I saw several Portu- 
guese and Trench planters there. 

1F09 Do you know whether Europeans are permitted to buy and sell 
lands there without restriction? — I know that Europeans are allowed to hold 
land, but I cannot state upon what terms. 

1810 Have you read the evidence given by Mr. Maxwell last yeai, upon 
the subject of the China trade ? — I have. 

181 L Are you the gentleman there alluded to, as the owner of a Dutch 
ship, wh odisposed of a quantity of nee at Canton ? — I am. 

1812. Were you exempt from the port-dues and the presents under certain 
circumstances? — 1 was 

1813. Can you give any explanation to the Committee of those circum- 
stances? — lean , I have here an answer to a petition which I received from 
the viceroy, which states the transaction. I heard at Sincapore, on my way 
to China, that vessels going from any port to China with a cargo of 4,500 
peculs of rice, were exempt from the measurement duty In consequence 
of hearing this, I laid in a cargoof 4,500 peculs , but on the way up the ship 
met with a typhoon, and was obliged to throw one half of the caigo over- 
board, and came in of course without the prescribed quantity on board , but 
by petitioning the Chinese government I got over the difficulties, and they 
exempted the ship from all duties 

1814 Was that exemption in consequence of my scarcity of rice at that 
time’ — 1 did not understand there was any particular scarcity at that time , 
but it has always, I believe, been the policy ot the government to encourage 
as much as possible the importation of nee. 

1815 Mas it necessary for you to make any particular interest with the 
Chinese government? — I merely got one of the Chinese to translate my peti- 
tion, which was sent in through How qua, the security -merchant, to the viceroy, 
and in three days I had the answer from the viceroy, ol which I have a trans- 
lation, made by one of the gentlemen of the Company’?, fictory. 


181G. Did 
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1S16. Did you experience any difficulty in carrying on that transaction 

with the Chinese government ? — Not the slightest. 

" I8I7. Have the goodness to deliver in the translation of the answer? — 

. ,> [27/e witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 

From the Hoppo, dated the 4th year, 10th moon and ‘29th day, Ysuh, Hoppo of 
Canton, &c. &c. to the Hong merchants. — I hare received a communication from Ills 
Excellency the Viceroy, as follows: * On the 27th instant the merchants presented a 
translation of the petition of the Holland captain. Fa-lent, to this effect: — I, (the 
foreigner) being on my way from Batavia (Kea-la-pa) to Canton, had proceeded as 
far as Sincapore (Shing-yaspo) when I received an express from the king of my 
nation, informing roe that the Celestial Dynasty had issued a decree permitting 
foreign ships winch brought rice to Canton to be exempt from port-charges, and allow- 
ing them to take away a return-cargo. I (the foreigner) immediately sold my goods 
on board and purchased 4,500 peculs of rice, and set sail for Canton on the 4th of the 
8th moon. On the 27th of the 9th moon I met with a raging wind, which dismasted my 
vessel, and there were presently more than three cubits water in the hold. Being nearly 
sinking, we (the foreigners) hastily threw overboard some of the rice on board, which 
relieved the ship ; hut as the rice at present on board is below the prescribed quantity, 
and is besides much injured by wet, I implore your Excellency to look down upon us 
foreigners, and to consider that we have come from a great distance on the vast ocean, 
and have met with a tempest which obliged us to throw overboard our merchandise. 
VVe entreat that your Excellency will of jour great compassion remit our port-duties, 
and permit us to fake a return Cargo, &c. &c. Noiv, as Fa-lent's ship, on her way 
to Canton with rice on board, met with a tempest, though the quantity of rice now on 
board is below the prescribed quantity, still it is right to second the compassionating 
benevolence of his Majesty the Emperor, and permit the port-charges to be remitted, 
as well as grant a return-cargo on paying the duties. I therefore address tills to the 
IIoppo, requesting that he will return an account of the duties when the unloading is 
commenced and concluded.’ This coming to me, the Hoppo, I issue a mandate to the 
merchants, desiring them to acquaint me with the above particulars, that I may send a 
reply. Do not oppose a special mandate.” 

1818. Are not the proprietors of estates in Java obliged to bring all their 
produce to Batavia, and not allowed to ship in the nearest ports? — I only 
know of three estates on the coast, and I believe the proprietors are obliged 
to bring their produce to Batavia. 

1819. In speaking of the one-per-cent, tax levied by the Dutch govern- 
ment, are you not aware that in some instances that is double the rate which 
they formerly charged ? — I am ; it was originally hal£ and it was changed 
afterwards to one per cent. 

1820. Has that been complained of by the proprietors of the estates? — It 
has in one particular instance been very much complained of, on Sir Charles 
Forbes’s estate, as a breach of faith on the part of the Dutch government. 

1821. Are feudal services still demanded upon all the estate, or only par- 
tially ? — Only partially. 

1822. Are not those services considered very grievous on the part of the 

natives ? — 
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natives ?— I have never heard them considered as grievous on the estates that 
I was interested m 

1823 Does the whole of Java belong to the Dutch ? A part only A 
third of the island, or perhaps more, belongs to the native princes 

1824 In those parts are there any Europeans settled ? — There are , the 
lease holders 1 mentioned 

1825 You have stated that the Dutch government was generally just and 
impartial I applied that to the last two or three years 

1826 Do you consider that the conduct of that government has been 
uniformly just and liberal to British settlers on the island ? — The British 
settlers, in conjunction with the natural born subjects of his Dutch majesty, 
suffered very much from the acts of the government , but there was nothing 
pointed towards the British 

1827 Do > ou know any acts of oppression that have been ascribed to the 
Dutch government, with regard to British settlers and land owners in the 
island ?— 1 do , I have suffered myself from an act of oppression. 

1828 Will you state any of those instances? — The act to which I allude 
was the cancelling of leases m 1823, which was one of the acts by which 
several Dutch subjects, as well as British, were deprived of their plantations 
However, in 1826, the lands were given bach upon the original footing, and 
a prolongation of the lease given by way of remuneration 

1829 Do you consider that a complete and full measure of justice has 
been ultimately rendered towards all those landholders ? — No, I do not 

1830 Then, upon the whole, the conduct of the Dutch government has 
not been just and impartial in jour estimation ? — Not till of late years I 
believe it is notorious that the Dutch government were any thing blit impar- 
tial at former times 

1831 To what period do you allude as the period when this reform of the 
Dutch government commenced — M itiiin the last four years, especially in 
Java 

1832 Since that period has ample justice been done to the British settlers? 
— They have got the same measure of justice as the Dutch planters Some 
were better remunerated tlwn others, but I believe it was the intention and 
wish of the government to do them ample justice 

1833 'iou have pointed out the distinction between government lands 
and lands held by private individuals stating that the tax demanded by the 
government from the one was two fifths of the produce, and that the rent 
demanded by the private landholders from their tenants was one fifth of the 
produce , do not y ou think that accounts for the great resort of occupants 
ami labourers to the lands of private holders, in contradistinction to the 
lands of the government? — In some parts of the island, but not in the native 
provinces 
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1834. Would it at all account for the resort of labourers ? — Certainly 
not. 

1SS5. Is there much trade carried on between Java and the East-India 
Company’s possessions ? — A very considerable trade. 

1836. Are there any obstructions in the way of it, with regard to duties, 
or regulations, or charges? — None. The cotton manufactures of British 
India only pay a duty of fifteen per cent, upon the invoice ; European cotton 
manufactures pay a duty ‘of twenty-six and one-fourth ad valorem. 

1837. Are the duties equally low upon other productions of India? — 
They are. 

1838. Is there any thing like a principle of colonial monopoly acted upon 
in Java by the Dutch government, in giving preference in matters of trade 
to the inhabitants of Java, with respect to duties, or prohibitions, or other 
regulations? — They only charge two per cent, upon articles brought in 
generally by prows and native trading vessels ; they encourage that as much 
as possible, and they give them every facility at the custom-house. 

1SS9. When British cotton goods are imported into Java from British or 
other ports to the east of the Cape, is there art extra duty charged ? — There 
is an ad valorem duty of twenty-six and one-fourth per cent, charged on goods 
brought to the eastward of the Cape, and on cotton goods brought from 
British India, only fifteen per cent, upon the invoice amount. 

• 1840. Is there not a government monopoly of salt also in Java? — 
There is. 


Marlhj 15 ° die Marht , 1831 . 

JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq. called in, and examined. 

1841. The Committee understand that you have never been engaged in 
trade ? — Never. 

1842. But you have turned your attention to Indian matters? — Yes, a 
good deal, nS matter of curiosity, and also as what I consider a public 
duty. 

1813. Have you looked to the trade between England and India ? — A 
good deal. 

1844, Has not that trade very much increased since the opening of the 
free trade in 1815 ? — I think beyond all expectation. 

1845. Do you think it is susceptible of still greater increase ? — I do. 

* 184G. Is 
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1S46 Is there any thing which you think is necessity to facilitate that 
increase ? — A free introduction of capital, enterpnze, and skill, under proper 
protection, under just and equal laws 

lb47 Do you not conceive that the great impediment to the extension of 
that trade is the difficulty of finding adequate returns to send from India to 
this country ?— That necessarily follows from the obstructions to the appls 
cation of capital to the soil, and to the industry of India generally 

1848 Loot mg at the climate and the soil, and the situation of India, are 
you of opini m that its products might be considerably increased and lm 
proved?— Ye* gradually, vei> greatly 

1849 What do you think necessary for that purpose’ — I have already 
stated what I consider necessary to it, the application of European skill and 
capital, under pioper protection 

1850 Are there not considerable remittances which are made at the 
piesent moment from India to England to pay for charges upon the teiritonal 
department, and also upon account of private individuals? — Yes, the 
exports of India much exceed the imports , there is a tribute paid by India 
to this country 

1851 Does not that render it the more essential that the returns from Indi3 
should be increased and improved ’ — No doubt it does 

1852 Do you not conceive, that supposing the returns made now on 
account of private individuals were employed in the cultivation of India, the 
situation of India would be considerably improved, and the commerce be 
tween Great Britain and India considerably increased ’■ — It would, of necessity, 
produce nil those benefits and advantages which have ever been found m 
every part of tire world, and in every age, to follow the unfettered application 
of capital and enterpnze 

1 853 Amongst other articles which India might produce, have you turned 
your attenti n to tht cultivation ot cotton? — \es, in the manner I have 
already desc ibed, foi I have never been professionally engaged either m 
tr i le or agriculture 

1854 With respect to cotton, are there several species of cotton — My 
opinion is, that there is of cotton, as a commercial article, but one species, 
diverging into a prodigious number of varieties according to the circum 
stances ot s il, climate, and locality In every pait of India in which I have 
been 1 have found a vast number of varieties 

1855 Is cotton considered as a matter of primary importance in the cul 
tuahonot India ?— It is not, rice, wheat, and grain geneiallyare consi 
dcred as the most important objects of Indian husbandry, and cotton a 
secondary one In the island of Java, for example, where cotton is very 
extensively cultivated for domestic use, but not for exportation it is a mere 
wiiter crop snatched from the soil with two oi three months’ cultivation 
after the great rice harvest is taken in 
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1856. Do you conceive that the “cultivation of cotton in 'India might be 
considerably improved ? — I think there is no reason in the -world to suppose 
it might not. India possesses every variety of cliraate-at all events, and of 
soil, ’I have every reason to believe, that is possessed by those countries that 
afford cotton in the greatest quantity and in the greatest perfection. 

1857. Are new varieties perpetually appearing even in the rude state of 
the cultivation ? — I have never been in any part of India where there are 
not a great many varieties, some very good and some very bad. The ordinaiy 
cottons cultivated are for the most part the coarsest, because they are the 
most easy to rear j the finer varieties are very rare, because, as I conceive, 
the people have not skill to keep them up. They are, in fact, delicate 
plants in comparison. 

1858. Is there not a fine variety in the neighbourhood of Dacca ? — There 
is $ it is referred to in a paper laid before the last Committee by the East- 
India Company. It is from that variety that I have reason to believe the 
fine muslins of Dacca are produced, and probably to the accidental dis- 
covery of it is to be attributed the rise of this singular manufacture. It is 
cultivated by the natives alone, not at all known in the English market, nor, 
as far as I am aware, in that of Calcutta. 

1859. Is the cultivation of it extensive? — I have no other statement to 

give respecting it than that which has been laid by the East-India Company 
before the last Committee. Its growth extends about forty miles along the 
hanks of the Megna, and about three miles inland. , 

1860. You are aware of the fine species of cotton called the Sea Islands, 
do you conceive that that can be grown at any distance from the sea? — The 
general opinion is that it cannot ; and I understood from people acquainted 
with the cultivation of it, that the bare circumstance of planting the seed in 
the high lands ten or twelve miles distant from the sea, is sufficient to deteri* 
01 ate the quality immediately. 

1861. With respect to the cotton of China, where is the finest produced ? 
— I understand from the works of the Jesuits that it is produced near the sea* 
side. 

1862. What are the chief objections at the present moment to the Indian 
cotton? — It is short in the fibre, not strong in the staple, and coarse, and 
always very dirty. 

1863. Have any improvements been made in the cleaning of it? — I under- 
stand, generally, none whatever. A few parcels have now and then been 
brought into the market of a better description, but in general there has 
been no improvement. 

1861-. Does not the seed adhere very closely to the wool ? — It does, and it 
is very difficult to separate ; that is a main objection to it. 

1865. With respect to the common cotton of Java, can you state the pro- 
portion which the seed .bears to the wool. The coarser the cotton generally 
X the 
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the more seed there is in proportion to the wool I recollect, from ex- 
periments made under my own eye, that I found in the ordinary coarse cot- 
ton of Java the seed bearing to the wool a proportion of four to one, whereas 
in better hinds occasionally cultivated it was no more than three to one 

1866 Are jou of opinion that India, in its present state, is capable of pro 
ducing any considerable quantity of cotton fit for the European market?—! 
am oF opinion that India is capable of producing cotton for the consumption 
of the European market, provided there is a proper application of skill and 
capital to the production of the article, in the same manner as in other 
countnes , but I am of opinion that the unaided skill of the natives of India 
is incapable of doing it, and the experience of the last seventeen years seems 
satisfactorily to prove this 

1867 Can you refer to any document connected with the Atnencan cot- 
ton to prove the improvement which has taken place? — -This is a letter from 
a planter in Georgia, which was handed to me by Mr Kennedy, an eminent 
manufacturer of Manchester. Mi. Kennedy was engaged m preparing some 
statements respecting the progress and history of the cotton manufactuie m 
this country , he put an advertisement into the South Carolina Gazette for 
several months, and at last he got this answer from one of the earliest 
planters of Georgia it is a very curious and interesting document, and con 
tains an account of the first introduction of the Sea Island cotton. I beg 
also to offer to the Committee another document illustrative of the progress 
of the culture of cotton in America, being an extract from a well known 
statistic writer, that of Dr. Sybert. 


[The witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows ] 

Sin 

There has been for some months past a notification in your paper requestin'* a com 
mumcation upon the subject of the introduction of Cotton into Gcoigia and Carolina 
It has been intimated to me, that possibly this notification has originated m some 
one desirous of correct information in order that it might enter into some more general 
work , and as I am at present perhaps the only person alive that recollects distinctly 
the introduction of the Sea Island cotton, l have addressed this letter to you 

It is known to many that cotton was cultivated for domestic purposes from Virginia 
to Georgia long anterior to the revolutionary war Mr Jefferson sneaks of it in his 
ISOtes on \ irginia , Bartram speaks of it in his Travels, as growing m Georgia and I 
have understood that twenty two acres were cultivated by a Colonel Dellewal’ upon 
a small island near Savannah, before the Revolution But this was the green seed, or 
short staple cotton Two species of the same family then existed in this country, the real 
green seed and a low cotton resembling it in blossom, both, being of a pale yellow, ap 
proaclnng to white , one with the seed covered with fuzz, the other with fu/z only on the 
crol of the seed To explore the first introduction of the short staple cotton into (his 
country would now. m all probability, be impossible , but we may very well suppose it 
* ”, Dy , on ? °, f tbo southern proprietary governments, and possibly from Turkey . the 
Ln - ian , d then of much higher consideration than it has 
^1 ^ \ y beCOt ?° Norwouldithaie escaped those proprietors, many of whom were 
enlightened men, that the climate of Am ifinor, where cotton pew idantly, was 
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analogous to the climates of the provinces south, of Virginia Just about the commence 
raent of the revolutionaiy w ar. Sir R Arhvv right had invented the spinning jenny, and 
cotton-spinning became a matter of deep interest, in England cotton rose much m 
pnce , its various qualities attracted notice, and the world was searched for finer kinds 
The island of Bourbon was alone found to produce ihem , and jet the Bourbon cotton 
greatly resembled in its growth our green seed cotton, although it cannot be its parent 
plant, for all attempts to naturalize it in Georgia (which were many and repeated) have 
failed It gave blossoms, but it was cut off by the frost in the fruit, nor would it 
ratoon or grow from the root the next year, in which too it resembles the green seed 
cotton of our countiy This is al! I am able to say, and perhaps all that is nccessarj 
to be said of the short staple cotton. 

The Sea Island cotton was introduced directly from the Bahama Islands into Georgia 
The levolutionary war that closed m 1783 had been a war not less of opinion and of 
feeling than of interest, and had torn asunder many of the relations of life, whether of 
blood or of friendship England offered to the unhappy settlers of this country, who 
had followed her standard, a home but m two of her provinces To the provincials of 
the north she offered Is ova Scotia, to the provincials of the south, the Bahama Islands 
Many of the Former inhabitants of the Carol mas and Georgia passed over From Honda 
to the Bahamas w ith their slaves But what could they cultivate ? — The rocky and and 
soil of those islands could not grow sugar cane, coffee would grow, but produced no 
fruit There was one plant that would grow, and that bore abundantly, it was cotton 
The seed, as I have been often informed by respectable gentlemen from the Bahamas 
was in the first instance procured from a small island m the West Indies, celebrated 
for its cotton, called Anguilla, It was therefore long after its introduction into this 
country called Anguilla seed 

Cotton, as I have already stated, had taken a new value by the introduction of the 
spinning machines into England The quality of the Bahamas cotton was then con 
sidered among the best grown , new life and hope were imparted to a colony, and a 
people with whom even hope itselt had been almost extinct This first success, as is 
natural to the human mind under whatever influence it may act, recalled the memory 
of the friends they had left behind them. The winter of 1786 brought several parcels 
of cotton seed from the Bahamas to Georgia , among them (111 distinct remembrance 
upon my mind) was a parcel to Governor Jatnall of Georgia, from a near rela 
tion of his, then surveyor general of the Bahamas , and another parcel at this same 
time was transmitted by Colonel Roger Kelsall, of Escumer (who was among the 
first, if not the very first successful grower of cotton), to my father, Mr James SpalJ 
mg, then residing on St Simon s Island, Georgia, who had been connected m busmen 
with Colonel Kelsall before the Revolution I have heard that Governor Jatiiall 
then a young man, gave his seed to Mr Nicholas Turnbull, lately deceased, who culti 
rated it from that penod successfullj 

I know my father planted his cotton seed, in the spring of 1787, upon the banks of 
a small Tice field on St Simon’s Island The land was rich and warm, the cotton 
grew large and blossomed, but did not npen to fruit , it however ratooned or grew 
from the roots the following jear The difficulty was now oter , the cotton adapted 
itself to the climate, and every successive year from 1?87 saw the long staple cotton 
extending itself along the shores of Georgia, and into South Carolind, wben^air 
enlightened population, then engaged in the cultivation of indigo, readily adopted 
it All the varieties of the long staple, or at least the germ of those varieties, 
came from that seed , differences of soil developed them, and differences of local 
situations are developing them eterj day The Same cotton seed planted in one 
field will give quite a black and naked seed , while the «ame seed, planted upon 
another field, different in soil and situation, will be prone to run into large cotton, 
X 2 ° with 
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with long boles or pods, and with seeds tufted at the ends with fuzz I should 
have meat doubts if there is any real difference in these apparent varieties of the long 
staple cotton , but if there is, all who observe must know, that plants, where they 
hare once intermingled their varieties, will require attention for a long senes of 
years to disentangle them 

Subsequently to 1787, as the cultivation of cotton extended and became pro 
fitable, every variety of the cotton that could be gleaned from the four quarters of 
the globe has been tried, but none of them but one has resulted in any thing useful 
Mr James Hamilton, who formerly resided in Charlestown, and who now resides 
in Philadelphia, was indefatigable in procuring seed, which he transmitted to his 
friend Mr * Cowper, of St Simon’s Island Mr Cowper planted some acres of 
Bourbon cotton , it grew and blossomed, but did not npen its fruit, and perished 
in the winter 

Mr Hamilton sent a cotton from Siam , it grew large, was of a rich purple colour 
both in foliage and blossom, but perished also without ripening its fruit 

The Nankin cotton uas introduced at an early period, the same that Secretary 
Crawfurd distributed the seed of some years back It was abundant in produce, the 
seed fuzzy, and the wool of a dirty yellow colour, which would not bring even the 
price of the other short staple cottons, but I knew it to produce 3 cwt to the acre 
on Jeykel Island m Georgia 'Hie kidney seed cotton, — that is, a cotton which pro- 
duces the seed all clustered together, with a Ion®, strong staple extending from one 
side of the seeds (and which I believe to be the Brazilian or Pernambuco cotton),— 
was tried, and was the only new species upon which there could have been any hesi- 
tancy , but this too was given up, because not as valuable, and not as productive 
1 have given the names of gentlemen, because I had no other meam of establishing 
facts , and now my communication shall close 

Your very obedient servant, 

, _ , „ , „ Thomas Spaumno 

To the Editor of the Charlestown Courier Darien, Georgia 


Extract from the Statistical Annals of the United States of America, by Dr Seybert 
a Member of the House of Representatives, &c , 1818 * 

<r Ik 1789, a member from South Carolina stated in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, that the people of the Southern States intended to cultivate 
cotton , and added, • if good seed could be procured he hoped they »n<dit suc- 
ceed”’ (p 84) “ In 1790 the growth of American cotton wool was pro- 

blematical. The extent to which the production of this raw material has been subse- 
quently carried enriched the nation, and very much contributed to lessen the demand 
for slaves Prior to 1790, the Dutch settlement in Surinam, and other parts of the 
West-Indies, were considered as the countries from which the manufactories m the 
United States might be supplied with cotton wool In 1791 the first parcel of 
’ ^f nca "/ rowth wa3 exported from the Umted States, and amounted only 
to iy,2001bs' p 92 J 


F m y T ou , slate y eai wh “>' cotton was first imported into this 
country from India and from America, respectively ?— Indian cotton was 
first imported mto England in 1790 , and Umted States cotton in 1791. 

y ° a stat ? the 1““"% of American cotton exported annually ? 

* 25 ? firasggr ”’ n5lb! - 
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1870. What is the amount of cotton now imported from India? — The 
total export from all India in the year 1827 was 68,411,015 lbs., the value 
of which at 25s. per maund of 80 lbs., would be £1,068,922 ; so that the 
importation of the American cotton has increased from about 19,000 lbs., to 
'294,000,000 lbs., and the increase in the Indian cotton is but 68,000,000 lbs # 

1871. Are you of opinion, that supposing the same capital and skill had 
been employed in the cultivation of cotton in India as was employed in the 
United States, that a similar increase in the exportation of Indian cotton 
might have taken place ?— Not to the same degree. I do not contemplate 
that there ever should exist so active a spirit of industry in India under any 
circumstances as in the United States, but to a great degree. 

1872. Have you any statement of Mr. Colebrook with respect to the cul- 
tivation of cotton in the lower parts of India ?— ~I consulted Mr. Colebrook 
respecting the Dacca cotton, and had an opportunity of perusing the manu- 
scripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, which contain an account of the Dacca 
cotton : he calls it a variety of the common herbaceous annual cotton of 
India, and states that it is longer in the staple, and affords the material 
from which the Dacca muslins have been always made. I have some 
documents respecting certain experiments for the cultivation of a good 
kind of cotton in Bengal. They consist of a communication from a gentle- 
man in India to a house in Liverpool, transmitting samples of cotton culti- 
vated by himself, with the report of the brokers upon those samples. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which were read as follows :] 

To James Cropper, Esq., Liverpool. 

Dear Sir : 

Not questioning but that, at the present crisis, every thing which tends to prove 
the capability of India to produce abundantly many of the commodities which we 
now import from other countries must be interesting to you, and to the merchants 
of Liverpool generally, I do myself the pleasure of forwarding to you two samples 
of cotton the field-growth of my estate here (about forty mues north-east of Cal- 
cutta), where it thrives so luxuriantly as frequently to oblige me to root it up. 
There can he no question but that it might be produced to any extent over a vast 
tract of country, and to considerable advantage, to judge from its very great pro- 
ductiveness. There is, I think, no fear of its degeneration, for I have now cultivated 
it for some years; a comparison with the first year’s sample indicating rather an 
improvement in the opinion of the best judge of the article in Calcutta, himself a 
professional spinner. The Nankin colonial cotton is by no means so productive as 
the Bourbon. An intelligent Chinese informs me it requires oil-cake to become so. 
My object in forwarding the specimens is further to obtain valuations of them as 
compared with other cottons. As a guide for future speculations, should the article 
promise to answer, and both as foreign secretary to the Agricultural Society -of 
Calcutta, and individually, I shall be happy to correspond with you, or with any 
of your commercial friends, on subjects connected with what I trust I may term 
our mutual interests. Specimens of cottons with their values, as compared with those 
now sent, models or drawings of the best American gins, &c. will* be higldy useful 
to us here. ' 

You 
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IVe the underis°‘ned cotton-brokers having been requested by Cropper, Benson end 
Co., merchants of Liverpool, to examine and value a sample of cotton received by 
them from Calcutta, and grown in its vicinity, do give it as our decided opinion that it 
is a very useful description of cotton, clean, and fair in colour and staple, and that it 
would now meet with a ready sale in this market at 6Jct. per pound, whilst the average 
quality of other East-India cotton, commonly sold under the denominations of Surat 
and Bengal, is not worth more than 5 d. per pound, and that of nine-tenths of the 
cotton grown in the United States of America is of the \alue of per pound. | 
Liverpool, 6 mo. (June) 23d, 1830. 

Isaac Cooke. Richard Tlsley. 

Richard Bateson. James Rylky, Jun. 

Alfred Waterhouse. William Myers. 

Colin Campbell. 

1873. Is there any cotton cultivated by Europeans In Bengal ? — None, 
except as an experiment. There is now under cultivation some Sea Island 
or other American long-staple cotton in the island of Saugur. 

1874'. What is there to prevent them from cultivating cotton as they cul- 
tivate indigo in the same provinces where cotton is grown ? — There are a 
great many circumstances which prevent it. The province of Bengal itself 
is unfit generally for the cultivation of cotton ; that province affords no 
cotton for exportation ; their cotton requires great skill and great attention j 
it requires great skill also in separating the seed from the wool ; it is extremely 
liable to depredation ; a whole cotton-field might be plucked in the course 
of a night in a country where there are no fences, and little protection from 
such depredations. 

1875. Can you state the amount of cotton consumed at the present 
moment in the United Kingdom within any given period ? — Fifteen thousand 
bales a week was the quantity consumed at Liverpool last year. • 

IS7C. Was there not a period very recently at which the stock was reduced 
to a very low ebb ? — Yes ; a merchant of Liverpool informed me that in the 
year 1815 the whole stock of cotton in the market, good, bad, and damaged, 
amounted to no more than 4,000 bales. 

1877. Is not the consumption of cotton in this country increasing with 

great rapidity? — Yes, with extraordinary rapidity. ' 0 

1878. Do you not conceive that it is necessary that some new source of 
supply should be opened for the cotton required ? — Yes ; l think we ought 
to be rendered, in a good measure, independent of a foreign country. The 

existence 


-You are at full liberty to make use of this communication, and of my name, 10 
any way you may please; and with my best wishes for the success of your endeavours, 
• Pray believe me your’s, very truly, 

, Henry Piddington, 

Foreign Seer Ag* and Hor' 1 Soc* of Calcutta, 

Caie of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co , Calcutta. 

Nuintollah, 15th August 1829. 
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existence of the manufacture at present depends almost entirely upon the 
supply of the article from the United States of America. 

1879- Do you think, if all lestrictions were removed, that Europeans 
would cultivate cotton advantageously in India? — It is very difficult to say 
to what objects capital would be applied under such circumstances, whether 
to cotton or other articles, but that capital would be extensively applied I 
have no doubt; and I think it very likely it would early be applied to the 
cultivation of cotton, considering the attempts that have been made to grow 
it, even under the present discouraging circumstances. 

1880. Can you give the Committee any information with regard to the 
growth of the mulberry-tree in India? — As it is of importance that the exact 
species of the mulberry cultivated in India should be known, I consulted t>vo 
very able botanists upon the subject, Mr. Henry Colebrook, who is intimately 
acquainted with India, and a man of great eminence, and Dr. Wallich, one 
of the first botanists that has ever been in India, and they tell me that there 
are three species of mulberry cultivated in India ; the white mulberry, which 
is used for feeding silk-worms in Europe ; the dark-purple mulberry, which 
is used for the same purpose in China ; and the Indian mulberry, botanically 
a distinct species from the first two. It is this last alone which is ever used 
for feeding silk-worms in India. 

1881. Is the mulberry largely cultivated in India? — For the purpose of 
feeding silk-worms it is confined entirely to Bengal Proper. 

1882. Do you conceive it to be capable of considerable increase? — It has 
been increasing; it has never been tried, that I am aware o£ in any of the 
northern provinces of India. 

1SSS. Has the situation of the indigo planters, and the cultivation of indigo 
in India, attracted your attention? — Yes, a great deal. 

3884. Are you aware that in the year 1829 certain enquiries were sent out 
from this country by the Court of Directors, as to the state of the indigo 
planters, and their relations with the natives and with the government ? — It 
was so reported fn Calcutta, and the report was ci edited there: I have no 
authentic means of knowing that it really wa3 so. 

1885. Are not the indigo plantations carried on principally by means of 
capital advanced by the inhabitants of Calcutta? — Carried on generally by 
the houses of agency, banking-houses, and merchants of Calcutta. But that 
is by no means always the case ; there are men of large property in this 
country who are indigo planters ; there are also indigo planters on this spot 
who are men of independent property. 

18S6. Are not the men in this country to whom you allude men who have 
come from that country? — Either they or their heirs. 

I887. In consequence of the report which you state to have been current 
at Calcutta, that orders had gone out to investigate the relations subsisting 
between the indigo planters and the government and the natives, did the 
inhabitants of Calcutta also make similar inquiries? — Yes ; the merchants of 

Calcutta 
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15 March 1831. Calcutta addressed queries to the indigo planters, and the replies to those 

queries have been transmitted to me, and I now have them here, and will beg 

J.Craicfurd, Esq. j eave to offer them in evidence to the Committee. 

1888. "Were those queries addressed to a great number of persons ? — I sup- 
pose they were addressed to all the indigo planters j but I can only state, with 
respect to the replies which have been transmitted to me. I think they 
amount to about thirty-seven. I have made copies of some of them. ,1 beg 
leave to state, before offering these documents to the Committee, that I am 
not authorized to give the names of the parties, nor of the districts in which 
they reside. 

1889. Are you aware of the limits within which the indigo manufacture is 
carried on in India? — I think I may state generally that the cultivation of 
itidigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi ; indeed from the latitude of 
about twenty-two degrees up to about twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 

1890. Can you state the average quantity annually produced for exporta- 
tion? — About nine millions of pounds. 

189U Can you state what is the amount paid by British-born subjects at 
the places of production for rent and labour ? — It is stated in one of the 
letters to amount to £1,680,000 sterling. 

1892. Are you aware what proportion that bears to the rack-rent, or land- 
tax, of the whole ancient possessions of the Company thirty-eight years ago?. 
—It is about one-half the whole rack-rent or land-tax that ruined three- 
fouTths of the proprietors within a few years after it was established, and 
which tax, notwithstanding, is the best measure that I know of that the 
British Government has ever pursued in India. 

1893. Do you know what is the value of the indigo which comes to Cal- 
cutta?— It is estimated at £2,400,000 on its arrival at Calcutta. 

1894. What price does it realize in Europe? — According to estimates 
which I have seen, about £8,600,000. 

1895. What is the effect upon the condition of the people of introducing 
the culture of indigo ? — It has increased the rent of the land very greatly ; 
it has raised the price of labour, and of course, therefore improved the con- 
dition of the people. 

1890. How does that improvement show itself? — By their being better 
boused and better clad. 


1897. Have you resided, at any time in any of those indigo districts? I 

have stated that I have resided in the northern parts of India where indigo is 
cultivated } but it is a long while ago, and I have no distinct recollection of 
the culture. I am only giving the Committee the substance of the communi- 
cations to which I have alluded, the letters themselves not beino admitted as 
evidence. 


1898. Have you taken pains to ascertain the state of the cultivation ami 
manufacture of indigo in the East-Indies ? — -Yes, 1 have.' 


1899. Have 
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1899 Have jou received a great number of letters upon the subject from 
those actually engaged in that cultivation 9 ' — Indirectly fiom those engaged 
in the cultivation, transmitted to me by their agent*, bankers and const! 
tuents in Calcutta 

1900 Can you state any facts to the Committee, as to the progressive rise 
of labour and rent in consequence of the indigo cultivation in an) particular 
dtstrict ? — I am informed that in one chstnct, which I believe to be the district 
of Tiriioot, the rent of land had risen from 2 s 3\d and 3s 3d per Lnglish 
statute acre, to 4s 7 id , and 7 s 6d , and I think I may safely state, that in all 
the indigo districts there has been a rise of at least fifty pei cent in the price 
of labour, and with respect to rents in some districts they have nsen foui- 
fold, and very generally they have been doubled, since the first introduction 
of the indigo culture The district to which 1 allude, in which the) have 
been quadrupled, is Tirhoot 

1901 Can you state any facts as to the number of people employed in any 
district? — I cannot state the actual number employed in any entire district, 
I can state the number employed at particular factories 

1902 Was the land nowemplo)ed in the cultivation of indigo under 
culture previously to the introduction of indigo? — I suppose in many cases it 
was In the lower parts of Bengal the land used for indigo consist* for the 
most part of sand banks, produced by changes in the course of the great 
rivers, and on such land there were grown inferior crops, giving very low 
rents , they were fit only for such inferior crops as pulses and maize, and 
other low grain* 

1003 Does the cultivation of indigo occupy a greater number of persons 
than the cultivation with which the land was previously occupied? — I cannot 
speak distinctly to that potnt , but in con&equence of the augmented rents 
of those lands, there has been a necessity for clearing additional ones, and 
theie has been a vast augmentation in the cultivation and clearing of the 
country in consequence of the indigo cultivation , consequent!) an increased 
population. 

1901. AVinthas been the effect of the introduction of indigo culture on 
the revenue 9 — I shall state it with respect to two districts I understand 
that the original land assessment and rack rent of the district ofNuddea was 
ten lacks of rupees a )ear, or £100,000, the amount now annually laid out 
in rent and labour by the indigo planters is three times that amount, or 
£300,000 sterling In Tuhoot, a very great indigo district, the annual out- 
la) of the indigo planters for rent and labour equals the whole original rack 
rent of the )ear 179S under Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, being 
£20Q,000 sterling 

1905 Has the introduction of indigo given any facilities to the Govern 
mentfor the collection of their reienue? — Verj great, according to all the 
accounts I have heard I think it almost impossible that it should not have 
Y done 
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done so, considering that the indigo planter annually lays out oh the spot, in 
lent and labour alone, a sum equivalent to the original rack rent of Bengal 
and Bahar , which rack rent was estimated about the year 1793, when the 
permanent settlement was made, at ten elevenths of the rent ofland, which 
rent ofland was reckoned most commonly at about one half the gross pro- 
duce of the sod 

1906 What do you mean by rack rent ? — Every thing that could be got 
and taken, the rent taken in the shape ofland tax by the Government, which 
ruined three fourths of the proprietor of the soil in the course of four oi five 
years The Committee will probably allow me to explain, that with lespect 
to the land tax of India generally, the system of husbandry which pievails 
there is the Metayer system, the cultivator taking one half and giving one 
half to the proprietor 1 or the most pait, both the Mahomedan government, 
and the British government after it, have taken the proprietor’s share That 
I conceive, is generally a pretty accuiate statement of the nature of the land 
revenue of India throughout It is, however, prodigiously modified m the 
old provinces of Bengal, in consequence of the permanent settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis, where a real property in the soil has been created, and 
where land-, sell at sixteen or seventeen years purchase , but no such thing 
as this prevails in any other part of India, where the land tax is almost 
universally variable 

1907 Are the indigo planters men of influence in their neighbourhood? 
— They possess that sort of influence which property gives eveiy where 1 
know no other influence they possess 

1 908 Can you state any inconveniences or obstacles to which the cult! 
vation of indigo and of other commodities in India is subjected — Yes, 
a great many , the prohibition to hold lands, of course , the power vested m 
the government of transmitting 01 deporting parties at pleasure , the state of 
the administration of justice and the condition of the police, are a few 

1909 Have you had any opportunity of forming an opinion as to the 
effect of the colonization of India? — I have been of opinion, for the last 
twenty yeais of my life, that it is necessaiy to the good government of 
India, to the stability of the British power, and to the impidvement of the 
countiy generally 

1910 Will you state what you mean by the term colonization, parttcu 

larly as to the class of persons tint you would wish to see there? Any one 

that chooses to go there, provided the laws are sufficiently goo 1, equal to all 
parties , that no difference or distinction be made between persons black or 
white or brown r ’ 


1911 \\ hat class of persons do you think would avail them selves of the 
artisans' 011 ? ~ Genelall> s P eakm S 1 Bunk persons of some property, and 

Jit® 1 . 2 . Ell? a ,PP, reh , end ‘■■’•‘labourers would go out from tins countiy to 
settle in India ’—I think certainly not to any extent , but a labourei in this 


country 
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country, if of any intelligence, would soon become something better than a 
labourer there. 

1913. What obstacles would present themselves to men in the conditioh of 

labourers going out to India ? — The market for ordinary labour being already 
Stocked, in a good measure so, at least; the climate not admitting the per- 
foimance of ordinary day, or at least of field-labour ; and the expense of the 
voyage. ' > 

1914. Has the condition of the Anglo-Indians in India come under your 

personal observation ? — A good deal ; I have been personally acquainted 
with some of the most fepectable of them. t 

1915. Can you suggest any alteration in the mode of treatment with 
respect to them which would be advantageous to the country 5 — I Urn of 
opinion that they ought to be admitted to every privilege of British-born 
subjects ; that every situation ought to be as open to them as to British- 
born subjects, or to natives of the country ; in short, my opinion is that all 
classes ought to be put upon an equality, whether natives of the country, 
Anglo-Indians, or Europeans, being subjects of the Crown. 

1916. Do you mean that both natives and Europeans should be placed 
under the same system of law? — Yes, provided the law be good. 

1917. And all admitted to the same privileges and employment? — 
Exactly so. 

1918. Are the Anglo-Indians an intelligent and docile race of people, or 
otherwise ? — Their intelligence is in proportion to the education they have 
received. I have known individuals among them equal to any European 
whatever. 1 beg to name two individuals, Mr. Kidd, the master ship-builder 
of the Company at Calcutta, and Colonel Skinner. There are many other 
individuals; but these two I can personally speak to, because I have known 
•them well. 

1919. Have you bad an opportunity of ascertaining the opinions and wishes 
of the European and other inhabitants of Calcutta on the subj’ect of free 
trade and colonization? — I think the best opportunities : they have petitioned 
Parliament for an extension of their privileges three times within the last 
three years and a half. 

1920. Is there any native party in Calcutta hostile to the extension of the 
privilege ? — Yes, there is. 

1921. Is that a numerous party ?— I cannot judge of their numbers; but I 
beg to say that it is the same party that is hostile to enlightened improve- 
ment of every kind ; for example, it is that party that is at this moment 
sending home an agent to this country to petition Parliament for the repeal of 
Lord William Bentinck’s regulation, or law, abolishing the suttee, or burning 
of w blows. The same agent, I believe, has the charge of two petitions, one 
praying that Europeans shall not be allowed to colonize in’India, and the 
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15 March IBM other that the Hindoos shall be allowed to burn their own widows in the usual 
way 

JCrati/urd, Esq j g jj ave y 0U been able to form any comparison of tlic wealth, prospe- 

rity, and tranquillity of those parts of India where a great number of Euro- 
peans are settled with those where there are few ?— I think I have never 
heard of any insurrections or disturbances in an) part of the country where 
many Europeans have been settled, I apply that observation to India, and 
I apply it also to the island of Java, with which I was at one time very inti- 
mately acquainted from a residence of between fiie and six years there. 

1923 Are the European settlers an ordeily and well regulated set of 
people generally" — I think, generally speaking, they are ns much so as can 
be expected under a system of laws \ery imperfectly administered, and with 
comparatively very little protection to property 

1924 What do you consider to be the worst class of Europeans in India? 
— Necessauly and naturally the worst class are people that have got 
there clandestinely, such as deserters from ships, and others , convicts from 
New South Wales, &c. &c. I have know n of a good many cases of the latter 
class 

1925 Is it your opinion that free adventurers to India would be a respect- 
able class, supposing colonization were permitted ? — I think a good class 
generally would go there j but their continuing respectable, or being other- 
wise, would depend upon the administration of justice and the state of society 
in the country to which they Tesorted. 

1920 Are those nati\e petitioners against free trade m India a wealthy set 
of people * — l cannot speak distinctly to that point, but I suppose there are 
many w ealthy people amongst them 

1927. Do you suppose their objections arise from a feeling of jealousy to 
the employment of British capital interfering with their own capital ? — l think, 
generally speaking, from all I understand, their objections apply to innova 
tion of any sort 

I92S Not from any feeling of dislike to the English Government?— Not 
that 1 am aware of 

1929 Would you propose to allow colonization, without giving the Com- 

pany or the Government of India any power to send colonists home 5 — Most 
certainly I should propose to grant to the local government all legal power, 
but no other. r 

1930 What conditions would you lay down as such to justify the sending 
away any European from India?— I would not permit the government to 
send Europeans out of the country under any circumstance It is an arbi 
trary power, that is destructive of all enterpnze and secunt) No man cm 
sd down quietly, as long as he has risks before him of being sent off even 
without a reason assigned Such a power has the necessary effect of making 

Europeans 
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Europeans in India the enemies of the existing government, under whatever 
name it may be exercised. 

1931. Do you apprehend that the number of colonists might increase, so 
as under any circumstances to become a source of danger to the permanency 
of the British government in India ? — No $ on the contrary, I think they 
would add greatly to the strength of the British Government of India : and 
I beg leave here to quote, for I have authority for doing so, the opinion of 
Mr. Henry Colebrook, once a member of the Supreme Government, and a 
man very eminent. I had an interview with him the day before yesterday, 
and he authorized me to state, that forty years ago he advocated the settle- 
ment of British-born subjects in India, considering it a safe measure, and that 
he adheres to that opinion now. Mr. Colebrook, I am sorry to say, is in 
such health as not to be able to attend this Committee.’ 

1932. Do you attribute any of the existing defects of Government in 
India to the exclusion of colonists? — Yes; I think the law 'would be more 
cheaply and better administered, and the police of the country would be 
better, if there was an intelligent class of British proprietors and settlers in 
the provinces. 

' 1933. If colonists had been admitted, do you conceive the present state of 
India would be different to what it is now ? — I think it would be a better 
ordered country, and a wealthier country. 

19S4-. Would it have been more easy to have carried into effect the 
different plans that have been attempted tor the improvement of it' — All the 
good plans. It would have been more difficult to carry bad plans into effect ; 
it would not be so easy to inflict very heavy taxation of course. 

1935. Would the various plans that have been set on foot for improving 
the management of the revenue and the administration of justice, and other 
improvements, in your opinion, have been more effectually secured if the 
Government had had the assistance of a large body of colonists? — Yes. I 
will not say a large borfy, because l think such a body never would frzvz 
gone there ; but 1 have no doubt the administration of Government, justice 
and police, would have been more effectually carried on with the assistance 
of such a body of men. 

1936. Would the improvement of the soil and of the manufactures also 
have been promoted ? — No doubt. 

1937. Is the Committee to understand that you conceive that unlimited 
access • to India could co-exist with the present form and system of the 
administration of the Government in India ; or do you contemplate, in that 
case, a material change in the form and system of the Government of 
India ? — I think it might co-exist with the existing form of Government in 
India. 

1938. Would it be necessary to alter the state of the law with regard to 

• Europeans 
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Europeans m respect to the law suits with the natives? — Yes , it would be 
necessary that the same laws should be administered to all parties. 

1939 Ho\v is the ease at present? — In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, the/e Is an administration of English law, the Hindoos and 
Maltomedans respectively having their own law of inheritance. In the pro- 
vinces there is a superstructure of the Company's regulations upon the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law, the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of inheritance 
with respect to those parties being generally observed. The criminal law is 
the Mahomedan law modified by the Company’s regulations. 

1940. Are the Europeans subject to this law in the provinces ? — They are 
not } their case is provided for by Acts of Parliament. 

1941 You resided at Singapore some tihie ?— I did. 

1942 Were Europeans allowed freely to establish themselves there ' — 
When I was charged with the administration of Singapore it did not form by 
law an integral portion of the British territory in India ; it was held as a sort 
of political dependency The consequence of that was, that an) body might 
come that pleased, and they did come in any numbers, and I never ashed 
any questions about them. I do not recollect that amongst all the settlers 
that were at Singapore there were more than two persons that had licenses 
from the East-India Company. 

1948 Did any difficulties anse to the Government m consequence of that 
free access ? — I think not. It may be safely said that the Government owed 
a great deal to the British settlers at Singapore if it had not been for the 
assistance given by them it would indeed have been impossible to carry on 
the administration of the place There were twelve or fourteen thousand 
inhabitants of all sorts, Chinese, Arabs, Malays, Hindoos, and Maho- 
metans. 

1944 By \\hat laws were they governed? — In my time there was no law 
at all 1 asked for authority from the Supreme Government, and found it 
could not be given. I was obliged to act for the best, and to the best of mv 
judgment, as if I were vested with legal poweis, but I never possessed any.* 

1945. What year did you go out to India ? — In 1803 

1946 I n th e m edical service ? — Y es 

1947 How long were 3 ou employed m the medical service exclusively ? — ■ 
i think about eight years 

Did job reside at that time in the interior of India? — Five years 
in the northern provinces of India, and three -years in Prince of Wales 


1949. Were you then limited to the exercise of your own profession ?— 
to the , studv °( Eastern languages, which I paid 


attention to from a very early period. 


1950 With 
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1950. With the exception of those five years in your early life, did you 
ever reside in India? — I resided afterwards about a twelvemonth in 
Calcutta.- •' « . ‘ * 1 * 1 


Jovis , 17° die Martii l83l. 

. Mr. JOSHUA SAUNDERS called in, and examined. 

1951. You have been in India? — I have. 

1952. How long have you resided in India ? — More than five years. 

1953. At what period? — From July 1824 till February 1880. 

1954. When did you return to England ? — In July last. 

. 1955, You were employed in the silk trade ? — I was employed in that 
trade. 

1956. Had you any instructions in the silk trade before you proceeded to 
India? — I had. 

1957. What was your object in going to India ? — Merely to purchase raw 
silk for the London market. 

1958. Are you acquainted with the districts where the Company's silk is 
raised ? — 1 am. 

- 1959. Can you state what number of filatures they have ? — Eleven or 
twelve, I believe. 

. I960. In what district ? — In several districts. 

1961. Will you enumerate them? — Radnagore, Hurripaul, Santipore, 
Cossimbuzar, Bauleah, Comercolly, Sardah, Jungypore, Mauldhah, Rang- 
pore, Sunnamukhi, and Gonatea. 

1902. In what part of India are those districts ? — Between the latitudes 
of 22 and 26, and the longitude of 86 to 90. 

1963. Is that in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa ? — It is. 

1964. Is any silk produced in the Upper Provinces? — -Not that I am 
aware of. 

1905. Have you visited several of the districts you have mentioned?— I 
have. 

I960. Did you, in the course of your travels, make any observation upon 
the culture of the mulberry? — I have, in passing through the sill' districts. 
The mode adopted is by cultivating the mulbeiry from small strips instead 
of the large tree ; it is cultivated in beds. 

1907. Is it the same species of mulberry that is cultivated in Italy ? — Xo j 
I believe it is altogether a distinct species. 

190S. Are 
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1968. Are there not two species of worm ? — There are ; viz. the decee, or 
country woi tu, and the annual. 

1969. Is the latter the same as the Italian?— I believe it was brought 
either from Italy or China. 

1970. Do you conceive the produce of the Italian worm to be better than 
that of the country worm ? — ‘Yes, in quality. 

1971. Do you know how long that has been introduced into India? — Not 
exactly; I think some yeais. 

1972. Is there not a wild silk ? — There is ; it grows on the north-east 
frontier. 

1973. What use do they make of it ? — It is wound and made into cloth for 
domestic use. 

1974. Has it been cspoited? — It has been sent to this country in a manu- 
factured state, a few pieces for curiosity ; also samples in the raw state have 
been sent to this country, but it has not yet been considered worth the atten- 
tion of the merchant. I bav ea -ample of the pods with me. 

197 5 - I s it very inferior to the cultivated species?— Very much so. 

1976. Is the cultivation of the mulberry and the production oft he cocoons 
confined to the natives ? — Totally, or with a very few exceptions. 

1977. Are they generally raised by the same parties, the mulberry and the 
cocoons ? — Sometimes they are, but generally by distinct parties. 

1978. Are you aware whether the Company make advances to the parties 
supplying the cocoons? — I have always understood that they do mate 
advances. 

1979. How are the prices settled at which the cocoons are delivered? - 
Generally subsequent to the delivery of the silk or cocoons. 

1980. Do the parties who supply them know at the time they supply them 
what price they are to receive tor them - — Generally they do not. 

1981. For what maiket is the Company’s investment generally purchased? 
— For the European market. 

1982. Where are the cocoons purchased by the Company reeled ?— Gene- 
rally at their own filatures. 

1983. By whom is that operation performed ? — By natives. . 

1984. Besides the principal filatures, are there any out-factories? In soine 

districts there are out-factories, and I understand that they are from ten to 
twenty miles distant from the main factory. 

1985. Are not the silk districts divided into ciicles ? — They have been 
since I827. 

1986. Do the Company give the same price for the cocoons in each circle* 
whatever the quality may be?— I believe they do. 

1987, Whtne 
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1987. Where do you reckon the best silk to be produced? — Gonatea, at 

present, is one of the best districts. — 

1988. Which do you consider the most inferior? — Bauleah. 

1989. Do you know whether the same price is given for the silk produced 
in the best and in the inferior districts? — Only one price is given within each 
circle ; and I believe Bauleah, Sardah, and Jungypore, are in the same 
circle. 

1990. What do you conceive to be the quality of the silk produced in Sar- 
dah and Jungypore, as compaied with that at Bauleah ? — I should think that 
Bauleah is inferior to the Sardah and Jungypore, at least two rupees a seer. 

1991. Is the Italian machinery used in the Company’s filatures? — It is 
on the Italian principle. 

1992. Is the machinery complex or simple? — Very simple indeed. 

1993. Where is it made ? — That which is used by the Company is made 
at their silk factories. 

1991* Have the natives adopted the Italian mode of reeling? — They have 
adopted foe filature silk the same reeling as that which is used at the Com- 
pany’s factories. 

1995. Do they not continue the old mode of reeling ? — For the manufac- 
ture of piece-goods they reel the silk differently, into putney silk, which is 
quite different from filature silk. 

1996. Is the native mode of reeling by the band? — It is. 

1997. Is any of the silk that is produced by the natives purchased by the 
Company? — Yes, frequently in some districts. 

1998. Are you aware whether any British-born subjects are at the present 
moment engaged in growing the mulberry, in rearing worms, or in reeling 
silk ? — I know a Mr. Watson, and two or three persons, who have made ex- 
periments ; but, at the present time, the only person I know is Mr. Watson, 
who is engaged in the produce of silk. 

1999. Has Mr. Watson considerable filatures ? — He had consideralbefila- 
tures in the midst of the Bauleah, Sardah, and Comercolly districts. 

2000 Do you know the reason why he has discontinued them ? — From the 
encroachments of the Company in building factories close by his, and by that 
means preventing his carrying on his factories profitably. 

2001. In what way did they encroach upon him ? — Having established a 

factory, the Company built others near to his, by which they took the whole 
of the cocoons, and the produce of the district around him. t 

2002. Did the Company’s agents use their authority in order to produce 
that result? — That 1 am not aware of. 

2003. Was Mr. Watson in the habit of making advances to the producers 
of the cocoons ? — I cannot answer that question decidedly. 

Z- 2004-. What 
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BOOi. What is the amount of Mr. Watson’s production nt tho present mo- 
ment ?— At the present moment it is only a few boles. 

2005. Does he reside in the place ?— Yes, he resides in the neighbourhood 
of Ferridpore. 

2006. Do you consider that Mr. Watson’s silk was equal to that produced 
by the Company ?— I consider it equal to the average quality of the Com- 
pany’s investments. 

2007- At e you aware whether Mr. Watson introduced ony process by steam 
for winding the silk ? — I believe he was one of the first to introduce the pro- 
cessor winding by steam, which is now introduced at the Company’s factories 
at Comercolly and Sardah. 

2008. Is the attention of the natives engaged in the production of the silk 
directed more to the quantity or to the quality of the article they produce ? 
— More to the quantity. 

2009. Can you state the cause of the inferiority of the private or native 
silk to that of the Company ? — Merely from quantity being their object, in 
consequence of the gfeat demand for silk by the private trade. A certain 
portion of material, if wound into superior silk, will tiot produce the same 
quantity as if wound into inferior. 

2010. Does not the silk vary considerably in quality according to the Sea- 
son in which it is produced ? — It does ; the best silk is manufactured in the 
dry and cold seasons. 

2011. Upon what is it that the quality of the silk chiefly depends ?— The 
quality of the silk chiefly depends upon the reeling of it. 

2012. Do you consider Radnagore to be as congenial in soil and climate to 
the production of silk as the other districts, or not? — I think it is lessee than 
the more northern districts. 

2013. Were not the native growers and producers of silk, who had received 
advances from the Company previous to 1827, prohibited from selling their 
produce toother parties? — Yes; men under advance from the Company 
were prohibited from selling either silk or cocoons bat to the Company's 
factory from which they had received the advance. 

'SO 14. Was that the case where the advance was very small ? — I believe it 
was the general rule. 

* 2015. Do you happen to know practically how the advance was made ; 

» were any means taken by the person making the advance in Home measure 
to force it? — Cases have been known where natives have refused to take an 
advance. I know one case where a native refused to take an advance from 
the Company, and money was thrown into his house, and he was forced in 
consequence to consider himself as under advance to the Company. This 
was represented to me by a native. 

2016. At what time was that? — That was in 1825 or 1826. 


2017. Will 
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- 2017» Will you give the name of the party? — I do not know whether ,1 can 17 March 1831. 

give the name of the native, but I assert it as a fact which was represented to 

me by a native of the district of Radnagore. ^ Saunders. 

201S. Was he a respectable man? — He was as respectable as the gene- 
rality of the men who receive advances from the Company. 

2019« Is it the practice of the Company’s residents always to keep the silk 
growers under advance ? — I believe it is. 

2020. Was not this practice annulled by an order from England in 1829 ? 

— It took effect in 1829 j a local order placing the merchants on a footing 
with the Company. 

2021. Has this order had the desired effect in completely establishing an 
equality ? — Not altogether. 

2022. Can you state in what way that effect is prevented ? — Since the 
order of 1829, I requested a native merchant, who was in the habit of 
supplying me with silk from the Bauleah district, and whose relations 
reside in the Comercolly district, to try and procure me silk from the 
ComercoIIy district, and he told me in reply, that it was quite impossible for 
him to attempt it, being too much in awe of the Company to allow of his 
undertaking to supply me, a small factory of his having been once burnt, 
which he had established in the Comercolly district ; and he gave me to 
understand that it was burnt from the interference of the Company, by the 
Company’s peons. 

2023. Was there not an European sent to the Radnagore district by 
Messrs. Palmer, for the purpose of collecting silk, in 1823 and 1824 ? — Yes j 
a gentleman was sent down by Messrs. Palmer and Co. to collect silk in that 
district, and he established a small factory for the purpose of making expe- 
riments in reeling a small quantity of silk. This factory was forcibly entered 
by peons belonging to the Company, who cut the silk from the reels and 
threatened to destroy it by fire, when the gentlemen in charge of the factory 
rescued it by forcing the peons out with sticks and staves. 

2024. Was any representation made to the Government upon that occa- 
sion ? — It was represented in the strongest possible terms to the Company by 
Palmer & Co., and I believe that no answer was given, and no notice taken 
of the application whatever. 

2025. Do you know any other individuals, who have attempted to esta- 
blish filatures in the silk districts, who were compelled to abandon the 
undertaking ? — Yes, Mr. Gonger, and two other gentlemen, whose names I 

. have forgotten. 

202G. What are the districts that are peculiarly subject to the Company’s 
monopoly ? — Comercolly is one, Jungypore, Mauldhab, Sardah,' and several 
others. 

2027* Do you conceive that in the districts so subjected to the Company’s 
Z 2 monopoly 
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monopoly the private trader "would be enabled to purchase silk? Not at 
present, certainly. 

2028. In what districts is it that this monopoly has been to a great degree 
broken through ?— Chiefly in Bauleab, Hurripatfl, Radnagore, and ’Cos- 
simbuzar. 

2029. When you first went out to Cossimbuzar did you find the monopoly 
a close one? — It was almost a close one, there was only a little silk to be 
procured in that district ; but since I arrived in India it has become con- 
siderably more open than it was to the private trader, very much by my own 
means. 

2030. How are the Company’s residents paid upon then purchases of silk ? 
I believe by a commission on the quantity supplied. 

2081* By whom is the price of the silk fixed that is purchased by the Com- 
pany? — The districts are divided into circles, and the resident at the head 
of each circle, previous to the bund or season when the silk is produced, 
sends a circular round to the other residents in his circle, and they agree 
upon a price, which is afterwards confirmed 01 not by the Board of 
Trade. 

2032. How long is it after this agreement as to the puce that the pro- 
ducer is informed of it? — As soon as possible, but generally the delay is 
considerable. 

2033. Do you not conceive that the fixing the price after the pi oduction 

has been given in, considerably interferes with the free trade that would 
otherwise be carried on ? — Certainly it does. , 1 / 

2034. Can an individual who is engaged in purchasing silk for the free 
trade know with any degree of ceitainty what the result of his speculation 
■would be? — I have always, in purchasing silk from the district of Cossim- 
buzar, been obliged to make my purchases altogether dependent upon the 
price paid by the Company, and therefore have been completely ignorant 
as to what the price would be until after the Company had fixed their 
price. 

2035. Are the Company’s residents allowed to purchase silk on their own 
account, or to act as agents for others ? — Yes j after they have supplied the 
quantity required by the Company. 

203G. Have you ever so employed them ? — I have. * 

2037. What commission do they charge? — I cannot speak positively to 

the amount of the commission paid by the Company, but I believe it is two 
and a half per cent. In the case of private individuals it is an agreement 
between the parts**. 0 

2038. Was there a rise in the price of silk from the year 1814 to the year 

I827 ? — Yes ; a gradual rise, and a very considerable one. 

2039. Did 
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20S9. Did the produce from India increase consequently upon that rise ? 
— Not in proportion to the rise of price. 

2010. Supposing the trade had been free, do you conceive that increase 
would have kept pace in some measure with the rise of price ? — I think it 
certainly would. 

204-1. Has there been a rise in the rent of land and the wages of labour 
consequent upon the increased price of the silk ? — Mulberry laud has risen in 
rent ; but land, generally speaking, has risen little or nothing. 

2012. Do you conceive that the Zemindars are interested in maintaining 
the monopoly? — Certainly, so far as that by upholding the Company’s system 
they are enabled to let their land at a higher rate, in consequence of the 
increased prices given by the Company for silk. 

2013. Do you conceive that the actual producer is benefited to the full 
extent of the enhanced price for silk ; for instance, the native who supplies 
the cocoons? — Noj I do not think he makes more profit by rearing his 
cocoons than he did when the silk was at a much lower price than it is 
now j I mean, not in proportion to the price that silk bears at the present 
time. ’ 

2044. Does that arise from the mode in which the price of silk is fixed ? — 
It is dependent altogether upon the system by which silk is reared. I con- 
ceive that, upon a different system, silk would be produced at a much lower 
price, and that the rearer of the cocoon would be as well paid. 

2045. Were not orders issued in the year 1827 to reduce the price that the 
Company paid for silk ? — Yes, orders were received by the Board of Trade in 
Calcutta, for that purpose. 

. 2046. Has that reduction taken place accordingly ? — Not to the full extent, 
but some reduction has taken place. 

2047. Was that the period when the silk districts were divided into circles ? 
— It was. 

2048. Can you state the reason why that division into circles took place ? 

— In consequence of the competition between the residents at the different 
factories to obtain the greater quantity of silk. ' 

2049. Have you any document which would illustrate this subject ?■ — I 
have a copy of a circular which was issued by the Board of Trade in Calcutta, 
in 1827, to all the residents in the silk districts j and in consequence of this 
circular the division into circles took place. 

2050. From whom did you obtain this? — I beg leave to decline to answer 
that question. 

[The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] , 
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(Circular, No 186 ) 

To Esq Resident at < — * 

It is with great regret that we hate witnessed during some years past the increased 
and increasing price paid for raw silk provided at your factory Our injunctions have 
been constant and uniform, that these prices should be reduced, risen as they have 
done progressively to a height which the occasional unproductiveness of bunds, and 
the actual state of the market, do not warrant , and tins has occurred at a time too 
when the selling rates of the article at home have gone on to decrease, until a very 
great and ruinous depression has been experienced, as appears from the letter dated 
9th August 1826, from the Honourable Court of Directors The profit and loss 
account on the March sale of 1826 shows a loss on that sale to the large amount 
of £30,252, thereby reducing ^the out torn of the invoice to lr 8d , 7 A per sicca 
rupee 

2d It is now high tune that the residents should make a general, united, and vigorous 
stand against the evil which has occurred, so as to bring back the price of raw silk 
to the level at which it stood in the years 1815 16, or to the annual average rate 
of about 10 r 8 a per seer, comprehending the cocoon cost of the silk, and the charges 
of winding it The Honourable CouTt, in tbeiT commercial general letter dated 19th 
March 1822 give the following statement of the invoice cost and charges per bale of 
Bengal filature silk for the previous seven years, viz 


1815 .. .. 

1816 . ... 

S Rupees 

s a 

7 

0 

1817 .... 



1818 .... 




1819 .... 




1820 .... 




1821 .... 



6 


Bemg per seer of silk, m 1815, at the rate of 10 r 7 a 7 p , and in 1821, l4r. 
11 ff 7 p per seer , an increase having taken place between the two periods of <lr 4a 
per seer. 

3 We have caused a similar statement, in continuation, to he drawn up, of the 
average costs and charges per bale of filature silk consigned to England, from the year 
1822 to 1826, both inclusive, by which the following result is exhibited 


S Rupees 

18— 1,165 per bale 

1824 1,164 — ... 

1825 1,207 — ... 

1826 1,153} — ... 


14 8 
14 8 

14 8 

15 1 
14 6 


4th The Honourable Court, in then letter of the 17* May 1826, paragraph 22d, 
intimated their confident expectation that a considerable, and they trust a permanent, 
airmmition in the cost of the silk will ensue, as a consequence of the extended culti- 
lhc mulberry , and as conducive to such reduction in the cost of the article, 
t7hL 0b fl ne m ^ e next paragraph, " We trust that the absolute extinction of compe 
L residents, by each confining purchases stnctly within his own 
,u“ hy * 113 tlTne becn fuW y effected * We should be glad to have been 

e o afford complete confirmation to the Honourable Court of the above men 

tioned 
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tioned just expectation, but that a late representation of encroachment on his au 17 March 1S31 
rungs, made by one of the residents against his neighbour, and -which has not been — - 
satisfactorily refuted, forbids us ■from doing so That every resident should strictly Mr J Saunders 
confine himself within his own limits, and scrupulously abstam from trespassing on 
the resources of his neighbour, is so primary and palpable an obligation of duty, 
and its infringement evinces so much disregard to the interests of the Honourable 
Company, that we are determined to bring any future instance of disobedience in 
this respect, but which ne hope may not occur, to the special notice of Government 

5th The next and most important duty of a commercial resident is to confine the 
rates paid for cocoons and silk to what will afford a reasonable profit, and no more, 
to the rjots, -who rear the cocoons, and to the peons who vend them that such 
rates have been greatly exceeded of late years we have abundant reason to believe, 
and tiuxt a speedy stop should be put to this practice, the discontinuance of com 
petition m this market, m consequence of a ruinous market m Europe, manifestly 
invites "to 

6th Trom the statement contained in paragraph 3 of this letter, it appears that the 
average cost of silk exported to England in 1825 amounted to the very high rate of 
1,207 sicca rupees per bale, exceeding by 29 rupees per bale the highest cost of any 
preceding year , and though the exportation of 1826 exhibits some reduction in price 
from that of the preceding year, yet much remains to be accomplished in this respect 
1,153$ sicca rupees, the average cost of the silk per bale in 1826, making its cost 
amount to the high rate of 14 r 6 a Bp per seer 

7th As we have observed before, the average annual cost per seer of silk of jour 
investment must be reduced to what it was m the years 1815 16 The rise that has 
taken place up to the present time since the jear 1816, is a forced and unnatural rise, 
and although it may be urged that the state of the market, both m JCurope and m 
India, during a part of the intervening period may have warranted the grant of some 
increase in the price of silk, yet the present state of things in both countries is such, 
and the article is in so little demand, that -the time is fully arrived for bringing back 
the price of silk again to its fair and proper level 

8th It will therefore be your duty to explain these matters fully to the peons and 
rearers of cocoons employed under your factory, so as to prepare their minds to 
submit without murmuring to the prices you may deem it necessary under these orders 
to determine on granting them for the silk and cocoons produced during the several 
bunds of the jear, impressing it at the same time upon them as a matter of absolute 
necessity, that they wall seek in vain to elude the operation of the system now about 
to be established, by carrying their cocoons away from their own factory, m order 
to deliver them at a neighbouring factory, for tne sake of obtaining increased prices, 
because they will, by so domg, inevitably meet with disappointment, it being our firm 
determination not to allow any resident to give a higher price for silk or cocoons 
than bis neighbouring resident within the same circle of locality, and should any 
resident, contrary to Ins duty and all just expectation, be found to countenance 
and encourage such a proceeding, lus conduct will be noted with merited animad 
version. 

9th Tlie maintenance of an uniformity of price is a part of the detail which we 
now proreed to lay down, and to which we require your implicit and most undenatiqg 
attention, because on the exact observance of it depends the success w e have every 
reason to expect as the result of our present orders and endeavours for reducing the 
price of silk to its legitimate and natural level, namely, that no one resident shall he 
supposed to give a higher price for silk than the neighbouring residents within the 
<ame circle 


10th The 
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Mr J Saunders 


10th The circles may be thus described, proceeding from. North to South — 

1st 2d 3d 

Malda Bahah. Comercollj 

Rungpore Surdah Santipore 

Bauleah Jungypore Hurnpaul 

Surdah Cossimbuzar Radnapore 

Jungypore Soonamookj 

11th Shortly before a bund shall come to maturity, and when the circumstances 
of its produce, good, bad or indifferent, 33 well as the state of the market, shall 
have been ascertained, the resident placed at the head of the circle shall comHiu 
mcate by a Circular to the other residents within it the state of things m his aurungs* 
and mention the price he proposes to pay per maund of cocoons, or per seer of 
silk, the other residents each to indorse his opinion on the circular, and in case of 
objection, stating his reasons for thinking the prices ought to be more or less , the 
majority being of the same opinion, to determine the lesult, to be communicated to 
us without delay, who will pronounce their final judgment of approbation or other 
wise 

12th V> e inclose a statement showing, as far as the reports of the residents entered 
on our records will admit, the prices settled for silk of the several bunds during the 
years 1815 and 1816, before adverted to, at the factories enumerated. We desire that 
these rates may be steadily kept m view, as those to which it is our earnest desire to 
bring them bach in future 

13th The operation of these orders will commence to have effect with the settle 
ment for the March bund 1827 


We are your most obedient servants, 
Fort Willliam, 27th April 1827 (Signed) 


G Udnei, 

Chas Mackenzie. 


Believed to be a true copy, 

Joshua Saunders, Jun 
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St \tembnt showing the Prices settled for each Bund during the Years 1815 and 1816, at the folloiui 

Residencies. 


BUNDS, 1815. 

January. 1 March. I April. June. July. j September, j October. I November. 


r Seer. per Seer. per Seer. per Seer. per Seer. 1 per Seer . per Seer. per Seer. 


Comercolly . . 

— 

Si 7 >sj 

6/3/3 

Cossimbuzar . 

- 

7/ 7/ 7.34 

6/ 15 

Hurripaul ... 

- 

7/3/ 8 

- 

Jungypore .. 

6J 10 1 9} 

6/5/ uj 

- 

Maldah 

- 

5/ 4/ 8 

•6/ 0/ ,i 

Soonamoolcy . 

— 

— 

— 



BUNDS, 1816. 



January, 

Starch. 

April. 

June 


per Seer. 

per Seer. 

per See r. 

per Seer. 

Bauleah .... 

- 

7/ 15 

7/ 13 

11 1= 

Comercolly .. 

- 

7/ 6 

6/ 5/ 7* 

7/ >/ 9l 

Cossimbuzar . 

- 

9/ 9/ 041 

9/ '/ 5-37 

- 

Hurripaul . . . 

- 

9/ 'i/* 

- 

- 

Jungypore .. 

8/ 13/ 3 

8/ >/ lit 

- 

7/ 13/ io| 

Maldah 

— 

7/ »/ 5l 

7/ 9l 1 

7/ 11/ 8} 

Soonamooky . 

- 

- 

~ 

- 



N.B . — No Silk provided from Bauleah in the year 1815. 

Prices settled at Cossimbuzar are for 76 S* \V* to the Seer, but the price is calculated upon 72, 11. 7, per Seer, a 
at all the other Residences. 


Tort William, 
27th April 1827. 


2 A 


(Signed) 


W. NESBIT, 
Secretary. 
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2051* Have you any other document which would illustrate this point'— 
I have an extract from Mr. Bell’s review of the external commerce of Ben- 
gal, from 1824- 5 to 1829-SO, published by Mr. Bell, an officer in the custom- 
house, and I believe it to be authentic. 

2052. Is it printed? — It was printed m Calcutta Mr. Bell is an officer in 
the custom-house, and his work is dedicated to Mr. Siddons, the collector, 
and published by his authority. 

2053. Could any work of that kind be published at Calcutta without the 
sanction of the Government? — It is sanctioned by Mr. Siddons, the collector. 

[ The Witness delivered tn the same, •which was read as follows 3 

" It is sufficiently known that the trade in Bengal ®ilk, both in its raw and manu 
factored state, has been almost entirely engrossed by the Company, or at least that 
portion which falls to the lot of private individuals has been so much enhanced by the 
powerful facilities of the former, that as an object of commercial gam it is impossible 
to stand the test of competition 

" It is difficult to foresee the result which is likely to crown this sj stem of unprofit 
able traffic, pursued with so much avidity by the agents of the Company, who being 
remunerated in proportion to the quantity of raw material provided, have at once the 
power of crushing all private cuterpnze, and by setting up a strong competition among 
themselves have raised the prime cost to double of what it ought and might be 

The consideration of personal gain has plamly, in this instance, introduced the 
most fatal consequences, and will ultimately lead to the total annihilation of so valuable 
a branch of Indian commerce 

“ Before therefore it is too late, would it not be judicious on the part of the Com 

S , who are meiely maintaining this exclusive traffic to enrich their servants, who are 
y handsomely paid by fixed allowances, without having recourse to this system to 
swell out tlieir commissions and fill the pockets of a horde of avaricious gomastabsand 
dependants — would it not be judicious, I say, to prefer farming out their filatures to 
private enterpnze, when the Company might purchase the produce in the Calcutta 
bazaar at one half of what it now costs them, and would then constitute a solid medium 
of remittances to Europe/ whilst it now forms but a hazardous speculation ? ’ 

2054. Do you conceive that the Company’s resident agents are generally 
good judges of silk? — Certainly not. There maybe some of them that 
understand it, but generally they are ignorant, I believe, of silk altogether. 

2055. Do you know any instances in which residents have been appointed 
to that department having been taken from others? — Yes, the late postmaster- 
general was transferred only a short time ago to a silk residency. 

2050 Do you know any instances of salt agents taken from the one de- 
partment and put to the other? — Yes, I know an instance where either a salt 
or a saltpetre agent was transferred to the silk department 
2057. Upon whom practically does the business of collecting and mana- 
ging the silk generally devolve? — Upon the head native of the establishment. 

2058 Is the head native a competent judge of the quality of the silk 5 — 
I cannot answer for the whole of the head natives ; they are more or less so 

2059. Do 
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2059. Do you conceive that the raw silk of Bengal has deteriorated or 
improved in quality lately ?— Deteriorated in quality. 

2060. Has the quantity exported increased since 1824? — It has. 

2061. To what cause do you attribute that?— To the opening of the trade. 

2062. Have not the duties in England been diminished also ? — They have. 

2063. What are the principal faults of the Indian silk ? — -Its foulness, 
unevenness, and want of staple. 

2064. What do you conceive would be necessary to improve the staple of 
the Indian silk? — Greater attention in cultivating the mulberry, in rearing 
the worm, and in reeling and manufacture of the article. 

2065. Can you state the reason why Europeans do not engage largely in 
the manufacture of silk in Bengal, as they do in that of indigo? — The Com- 
pany engross at present, the whole of the silk districts, and for that reason 
they have not entered into the trade. 

2066. Do you conceive that the competition which goes on between the 
Company's residents, and the private traders is a fair or an unfaii one ? — 
Unfair, so far as that they aie not placed upon the same footing. 

2067. Do you mean that they have not the same capital ? — They have not 
the same power, 

2068. Do you conceive, that if Europeans were to engage largely in the 
production of silk, its quality would be improved? — Certainly it would. 

2069. Do you conceive that Europeans would be induced to enter upon 
such a speculation without greater security for property and persons than 
exists at the present moment in India? — I think they would not : the want 
of greater security has been one of the reasons of their not having heretofore 
entered into the silk business. 

2070. Are you of opinion that the Indian silk, under the management of 
Europeans, might or might not be rendered as good as the Italian silk ? — 
As good as the average quality of the Italian, and in some cases equal to good 
Italian. 

2071. Do you know any instances of silk of a good quality having been 
imported into this country from India ? — Bales have been sold of East-India 
silk in London, realizing nearly the same value at the same period as that 
which the best Italian fetched. 

2072. Do you know the relative prices at which the Company’s silk and 
the private traders* silk have been sold at the East-India House ? — Relatively 
speaking, considering the quality, they have sold equally well. 

2073. Which is the best quality ? — The Company’s is generally the best 
quality, and in consequence sells at a higher price. 

2074. Can you state why the Company’s silk is of the best quality? — 
From greater attention being paid at the Company’s factories than at private 
factories, the natives' object being to produce quantity not quality. 

2 A 2 2075. Supposing 
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2073 Supposing the private trader to be allowed to produce silk in Bengal 
as he now produces indigo do you not conceive that he would produce as 
good silk as the Company do?— Equally good 

2076 Supposing the Company were to cease to trade in silk, do you con 
ceive that capitalists in Bengal would purchase their filatures ? — Yes, I do , 
and that the silk trade would be taken up by indigo planters 

2077 Could the production of indigo and the production of silk be carried 
on by the same patties 7 — Certainly, without any difficulty whatever Indigo 
is grown on the low lands, and the land adapted for the production of silk is 
the high land, contiguous to almost etery indigo factory there are certain 
portions ofland fitted for the mulberry, and the two might veiy profitably be 
conducted together. 

2078 Can you produce any document showing the produce and cost of a 
small silk farm — Yes, I have here an estimate upon a firm of thirt) two 
begahs of land It was an experiment tried by an indigo planter, whose 
factory was situated in the midst of the mulberry plantations of Comercolly, 
Bauleah, Sardah, and Cossimbuzar, and this shows that good silk can be 
produced, allowing twenty per cent for failure of bunds and casualties, at 
the rate of six rupees seven anas per seer, which is less than half the average 
price of the Company’s investment in 1826, and one third less than it was in 
1815 The samples of the produce of this experiment are now on their way 
to England 

2079 Will you put in that paper? — 

[The “witness delivered in the same, “which Has read as Jolloivs ] 
Estimate of Pbodoce and Cost of a Silk l 1 arm of 32 Begahs of Land 
Buildings on first Establishment 
Rearing Houses say 

4 Houses 34 feet long by 20 feet broad and 22 feet h gh Rap 
including roof as veil as walls, completed a 60/ each 240 0 0 

Fitt ngs of Houses 

1G Gurhs or breeding Muchans a 1/each 16 0 0 
ICyjCWwiwVlwAfac shfilsesot a 5) eac\i 2>\ 4 ft 
G1 uralis or Spinning Frames 12 8 0 

Baskets 2/ Gunnus for sheets 2/ Soorais for 

Mu charies 4/ 8 0 0 

Roolahs and Rulsas 14 0 

u 1 tt 69 0 0 

*> Hiding House — ggg q 0 

24 feet long 15 broad and high nithrn the walls with 

foundation chimmes and boiling places I 352 boI d feet 120 12 3 
Roof ng of tdes with G inch terrace, 477 feet a 25/ per 100 
includ ng t mher 119 8 5 

rioonng 477 square feet, a 8/7/10 per 100 40 7 H 

■ 280 12 7 


Total Sicca Rupees 


5$J 12 7 
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1 st Year 

2 d Year 

■ (34 Year JwiYear j&hYear 1 Total. 

Cultivation. 





1 


40 

40 

40 



200 





64 





64 







3 * 


_ 



- 32 







3 « 





32 






Weeding and earthing, a’ 1/8 for the first, 
and 2/ per Begah for every succeeding > 
year J 

48 

64 

64 

64 

64 

304 


40 





40 







Rearing Worms : 

256 

104 

204 

104 

204 

672 







Eggs but lightened by preservation ofl 
cocoons in an established concern . ... J 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

350 

Bussree Roolers, 2/ per house; 8 for twelve 1 
months, a’ 4/ per month / 

384 

384 

384 

384 

384 

2,920 

Roolers attending ditto, 2/ per house ; 8 for 1 
six months, a’ 3/ ditto J 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

720 


598 

598 , 

598 

598 

598 

2,990 

Winding; 







4 Kuttaners or rulers for four months, a 5/7 
per month 1 

80 

So 

80 

So 

80 

400 

4 Pagdors for four months, a* 3/ per month i 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

240 

Levolers supplying wood, water, &c.; 4 for l 
four months, at 3/ ditto J 

48 

1 

48 

48 

48 

48 

240 

Wood . 







500 raaunds, a’ 14/ per too maunds. . 70 







Tabaldars cutting wood, 3/ per tool 
maunds j *o 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

425 


261 

261 

261 

262 

261 

J » 3°5 


Total, Sicca Rupees 4,967 


17 March 1831 
Mr. J. Saunders. 
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By Cocoons. By Weight,! 


Kate NF.T PRODUCE. 

" per 

_ Mound j j j j 

0«£n. J" JM *U> 


Rate |a«mt,iTlUK.Am, yi,. y“„. T ”_ T “ y“. TOTAL. 


Ughun. ,6 6, t ,,08. ,* g 4 . * , eo , „ , 20 , so . ,o , 3 „ 

Chey.. ,6 6 .J ,,000 ,1 M . J . 5 • * . * . S . 5 5 « 

r,! * h " 16 •** $ *• • ° S4 0*4 0 34 3 . 

Sh»b„„„ ,6 33 j f „ , 0S4 „ a4 OJ4 0 54 C34 s „ 

“ 16 360 * 8 • •* 0.6 „,6 0,6 0,6 . . 


Kartick 16 37J 440 | 8 


a 016 01C oi6 0 16 0 16 a o 


96 “ 3,9< 


|-| - rn - 84 _ 1 4 35 1 4 45 ) 4 33 1 4 .g 1 4 | 335 

„ d „, her 

asar " ’" d - 

private merchants an/theEast-India'comnan °f the ex , ports of silk “ode b J 
to iSSSP-This is a statement I m ade L D Tl^f“V' Ve ' V f from 181 ? 

I could obtain, which shows an increased th ^ ,a / rom tlie best information 
six years, from 1823 to 1828, over thermo,?- 6 pr, . vate trade within the last 
rrhile in the same period the increase i ft S ' X of S5 i P er «»(, 
Percent. r _ “>erease m the Company's has only been 17J 

2°81. Will yon deliver in that statement?— 

like «frras Mhmd in the tame, * Kas reai ;J 


Private 
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Prime Shipments of Raw Silk to England. 


Honourable Company’s Investments. 


From 1st Jan. to 
31st Dec. 1817 
Ditto - 1818 
Ditto - 1819 
Ditto - 1820 
Ditto - 1821 
Ditto - 1822 

Ditto - 1823 
Ditto - 1824 
Ditto - 1825 
Ditto - 1820 
Ditto - 1827 
Ditto - 1828 


778 

1,242]- 

GCG 

1,330 

903$ 

1,715 


2,096$ 

1,447 

2,2331 

801 

5-Mi 

1,878 


G,G35 


9,0G3$ 


For the sea- 
son - 1817-18 
Ditto - . 1818-29 1 
Ditto - 2829-20, 
Ditto - 1820-21 
Ditto - 1821-221 
Ditto . 1822-23 

Ditto . 1823-24 
Ditto - 1824-25 

Ditto - 1825-26 
Ditto - 1320-27 1 
Ditto - 1827-28; 
Ditto - 1828-29 



31,436 


34,975 


17 March 1S31. 
Mr. J. Saunders 


Increase of the last six years, from 1823 
to 1828, over the previous six years, from 
1817 to 1822, 2,428 bales, or about 35$ 
per cent. 


Increase of the last six years, 1S23-4, 
to 1828-29, over the previous 6ix years, 
1817-18 to 1822-23,3,539 bales, or about 
one-haU of the private, being only about 
17 per cent. 


2082. ‘When you went out to India in 1824- had you a license? — I had not 
a license. Application was made by the parties interested in ray going out, 
to the Court of Directors and to the Board of Control. I was not in London 
at the time these applications were made, -but I understood that the applica- 
tions were refused, both by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and in consequence I was obliged to smuggle myself out to India. I went 
out as the purser of a private ship. 

2083. Did you reside some time in India before you obtained the license ? 
— Several years before I obtained a local license. 

2084. Did you reside with a feeling of security in India during the 
time you had no license? — Knowing that a license had been refused me 
before I went out, I was certainly under apprehensions till I got a local 
license. 

2085. How long did you reside before you got a local license? — I believe 
it was in 1827, or in the beginning of 1828, that I obtained a local license. 

2086. Was any reason assigned for not granting that license? — I was not 
in London at the time. I am aware of no other reason than that it was 
refused in consequence of the application coming from a house engaged in 
the India silk trade. 


2087- Do 
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2087. Do you know in what terms the application was refused?— I have 
not seen the correspondence, hut I belicv e I could obtain it 

2088 Do you know what pretence was assigned for the necessity of jour 
going to India?— I have stated before, that I have not seen the cor 
respondence 

2089 Who made the application ?— I object to mention names, but if it is 
absolutely necessary I can do so This circumstance was mentioned in the 
House of Commons by a member at the time it happened. The gentleman 
who made the application is not in England, and for that reason, not having 
his permission, I cannot mention his name 

2090 Do you happen to know the reason why the license was refused — 1 
understood that it was in consequence of the application coming from a house 
which was interested in the Indian silk trade, mj going from that house, I 
understood, was the reason of its being refused 

2091 Were you bom in tins country a — Yes , I am the son of an English 
clergjraan 


Luna, 21° dte Marin, 1831 


John Iiuing, Esq in the Chair 


PETER GORDON, Esq again called in, and further examined 
2092 Have j ou any statement to make m explanation of your foimer 
evidence ? — In my former examination I have stated that the market price of 
grass was lower than the tariff price of grass This arises from the dimensions 
of the bundles not being fixed, so that the tariff price applies to large bun 
dies, and the market puce to small bundles The same with regard to straw 
and fire wood I have also stated on a former occasion, that the lowest price 
of nee at Ramnad was fooT pounds for a penny , I find, by referring to a 
memorandum, that it is eight pounds to a penny I have also stated that 
the sura of £60 000 annually had been expended on the water works bv 
reference I find it is £40,000 only 

°093 Have you devoted any attention to the history and present state of 
the circulating medium in India?— I have for a number of vears paid con 
siderable attention to it in the way of business 

20D1 Have you endeavoured to make } ourself acquainted with the state ot 
tBe cculatn.g medium in Indiaat some distant date? — 1 hate, commencing 
T Mnf n j A1Aerj ’ the officra! record oft,Ie em I )eror Ackbar, translated 
g 1 -Hi (aladsttn for Warren Histrngs, under the express patrona-e ol the 


2095 from 
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2095. From the researches you have made, what appeals to have been the 
currency of Hindostan on the accession of Achbar ; — Copper coiri called the 
dun, weighing about half an ounce, appears to hav£ been the official money 
and the most frequent coin ; howev er, in some of the Soubahs, ’the revenue 
accounts were kept in cowry shells, in almonds, and in measuiesr of rough grain. 

2096. Is it supposed that gold or silver were current at that time : — Both 
were coined occasionally, but not as national coin, neither were they circu- 
lated at any fixed rate ; they were coined and circulated af the market rate 
that they would fetch. 

2097. Do you know whether Achbnr had any standard of value, or in what 
that consisted ? — The dun was the money of account. 

209S. Were there any mints in those dajs? — There were, of gold, silver, 
and of copper also. At Delhi might be the principal mint of gold ; and in 
many of the other soubahs, nhere siher bullion was met with, there were 
mints for silver coin ; and at most of the principal stations throughout the 
empire there were mints for copper coin, to the number of about forty. 

2D99* By whom were the mints managed in the different provinces "> — By 
a separate board at Delhi, not bj the soubahdar of the province in which the 
mint was situated j the mints were independent of the local governments jn 
the soubahs. 

2100. Do you know how the mint charges were defrayed? — By a tax on 
coinage Mints w ere , open to the merchants and other persons to bring 
tbeir bullion at pleasme, and all the expenses were paid by a duty on coinage, 
which was apportioned out to the different labourers and officers of the mint 

2101. Were the coins current by the tale, or by weight? — When they 
were in a perfect state they were current by tale ; when they were clipped, 
or in an imperfect slate, they were current by weight, and they were also 
subject to touch. 

2102. Were the revenues paid in coin? — In some places they were fixed 
in coin, and in other districts they weie in kind, and also in services ; 
frequently m land also the revenues were paid; asinjaghias for the pos- 
session ol land, and also for the produce of land. 

2103. Can jou state at what period the English began to coin in India ; — 
The first English Indian coins seem to have been a copper coin fur Bombay, 
and at Bombay the Company very soon began to com a copy of the Mogul's 
rupee ot the Surat mint. 

2104. Do jou know when the Calcutta mint was first established 3 — In 
1717 the Mogul granted a firman for coining, but the soubahdar of Bengal 
would not allow thfe Company to act on it; it was first established in 1757, 
on the captuie of Calcutta bj Admiral Watson: the soubah of Bengal was 
then forced to enter into an airangement allowing the Company to com at 
Calcutta; immediately the mint was elected, and rupees vveie stiuck 
bearing the Moorshedabad impression. 

2 B 
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2105 Do >ou know the regulations of the Company's coinage?— At a 
very early period, by Ro>al charter or by Act of Parliament, the Company 
was authorized to com in India copies oflndian coins, with the permission 
of the prince, and on condition of their bearing lire same impression, and 
being of the same weight and touch with the Indian coins of winch they 
were copies 

2106 Arc >ou speaking now of any particular presidency, or of the 
whole of them: — -The charter or Act was not limited in its application to 
any particular presidency, but was general with reference to the Company’s 
lactones in India 

2107 Do you mean to say that the Company’s mints tn India were 
regulated by Act ot Parliament? — When they began to coin, or perhaps 
before they began to coin, for their own security, ot course, not to be liable 
to the punishment of comers, they received a lloyal charter or Act of Par 
liament, authorizing them to com in India, with the permission of the prince 
whose com they copied 

2108 Arc the mints still regulated by the provisions of that charter 5 — 1 
am not aware of the provisions of this charter having been extended, and 
the Company being allowed to originate coins, or to com without the per- 
mission of the prince, or of a different standard and touch , but they actually 
do these things, which I believe to be illegal by the law of England 

2109 Arc all the Company's mints under the same administration, or has 
each presidency its own mint? — There is no general administration tn India 
of the mints , each presidency manages the mints or that presidency uncon 
trolled tn India 

2110 During the last twenty years what have been the most important 
alterations in the Company’s coins? — At Madras, in 1818, the standard of 
value was gold, then it was altered to silver the weights and touch of the 
coins have also been altered very frequently. The last considerable altera 
tion has been within two years, assimilating the rupee of Bombay to that of 
Madras, in all but in Us impression , they ore exactly of the sime weight and 
touch, but they bear different impressions, consequently they arc not 
mutually current 

2L11 Has the proportion of value between gold and silver been mam 
tamed a — It has been frequently altered w ithm a very few years 

2112 Can you state the proportions which the value of gold has to 
silver?— At present it is one to fifteen At Madras and Calcutta the pro- 
portion was very different indeed up to 1818 in 1818 I think it was 
established at one to fifteen, and has remained so ever since in all the three 
presidencies , that is the only point in which the three presidencies a"ree in 
their coinage ° 

Do you raean t0 sa )» tflat m coms of the same denomination there 
is a different weight of silver in each -presidency ? — Yes , for three years ago 

in 
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the presidency of Bengal there was the Calcutta rupee and the Furruckabad 
rupee, differing in weight from each other; at Madras, the Madras rupee 
differing in weight from the Bombay rupee, or from any of the Bengal 
rupees. 

2114. What effects do alterations in the coinage produce upon the 
natives ?— The slightest alteration, even when there is no alteration in the 
impression, any new coinage which they can detect, causes a difference in 
the value of the rupee ; it bears either a premium or a discount,' usually a 
discount upon a new coin of a halfpenny or a penny. In 1824. there was a 
new coinage at Madras, exactly the same weight and touch and impression 
with the former rupee ; but the new lupees as they came into circulation 
were constantly at a discount of one or two pice, that is, one halfpenny or 
one penny on the rupee. 

2115. By touch do you mean the quantity of alloy in the metal? — Yes. 

2116. Does the quantity of alloy in gold differ in the different presi- 
dencies? — At present in all the piesidencies silver and gold are of the same 
alloy with Tower of London gold coin ; twenty-two carats of pure in twenty- 
four carats of coin, is the established touch for silver and gold at piesent in 
all the thi ee presidencies 

2117. Do those alteiations in the coinage subject the natives to impositions 
from money dealers? — -Yes, to very great imposition. Those alterations are 
profitable to the money dealers as they increase their trade, but are veiy oppres- 
sive to the lower classes of the natives ; the lower they are the more oppres- 
sive it is to them. 

2118. Do you conceive it desirable that the coinage should be uniformly 
and well executed ?— Extremely so. In no country in the world is it so 
necessary that the coin should be perfectly executed, and kept in perfect 
order ; for even if the coin wants the jingle, that is, if it will not ring, or if it 
has the slightest scratch, or appears damaged at all, it is subject to a discount. 

2119 Can you refer to any period in the history of India at which the 
coinage was equal to its present state ? — Machinery was never in the state 
in which it is at present. 

2120. How many mints are there under the management of the Company 
in India? — In'Bengal the mint of Calcutta and the mint of Furruckabad 
may be the only mints ; at Madras one mint ; at Bombay one mint. 

2121. Besides those avowed mints, are there others under the management 
of the officers of the Company? — There are numerous mints in the Nizam’s 
territory, in the kingdom of Oude, and in the Mahratta states, under the 
management of the Company, though not avowedly. 

2122. In what respect are those mints under the control of the Company’s 
officers ? — In the same manner as every other branch of the government of 
those countries managed by the will of the resident ; the sovereigns of those 
countries are actually the residents of those countries. 

2 B 2 
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2123. ' Do you consider it advisable * that the money circulated dm India 
should be coined in India, or in this country ?— In this country. ' 

2124. For what reason ? — It would be more cheaply coined and better 
executed. 

2125. Did you ever reside in any of those places where you say the mint 
is under the influence of the British Government indirectly? — No, I did not. 

2126. Upon what authority do you assert that those mints are under the 
control of the British ministeis? — In the same way that I assert that the sun 
rose this morning: I have no personal knowledge of it, I did not see it rise; 
but from many official reports and examinations into the state of those 
countries. 

2127. Will you take for example the state of Oude, and refer to any one 
official report which proves or even insinuates that the British Government 
possess or ever did possess, directly or indirectly, the smallest influence upon 
the mint of Oude? — 1 tern ember several official repoits that mention that 
the tteasury was in the resident's house, and I know that the collection and 
all the detail of the treasury is managed by the resident, and has been for 
many yeais. 

2128. Do you mean the Company's treasury, or the treasury of the state 0 
— I mean the treasury of the state. 

2129. From whence do you derive that information ? — From the Hydrabad 
-spers, and prior to that from the documents published by this House rela- 
ve to Warren Hastings’s trial. 

2130. Can you refer to any particular document or any statement of that 
nature? — I have no doubt I can do so, but l have no document here 
with me. 

■2131. In what mode would this country be supplied with gold, silver, and 
copper, for the circulation of India? — As it always has been ever since the 
communication with India has been opened, by the natural operations of 
commerce ; the mines of America and the mines of Europe would supply it. 
The greater part of the cargoes sent from this country to India and to China 
always has been in specie tor the purchase of Indian commodities. Venice 
did the same, and Rome did the same. It has always been the course to 
export bullion to India and China. ' * 1 

2132. Is it not the case, that from the rate of exchange between India and 
Europe, the precious metals in some years, especially at particular junctures, 

have taken an opposite course, and have flowed from India to Europe ? 

They have. ‘ ' . ” 

• 2133. That being the case, would it not be a great expense to have the 
coinage made in England, and transmitted to India It would be an advan- 
tage to merchants to have a mint in London, where they could apply for 
Indian coins, or for coins which had circulation throughout British India, at 

their 
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their pleasure. If it was not for their interest, they Would not apply. 1 'But 21 March 1831. 

the principal causes 'that operate on the exchange between India and England 

are political transactions, and the duties imposed upon Indian goods in Eng- Gordon, htq. 
land j it is quite an artificial rate. 

2134. Without reference to the political causes or to the operations of com- 
merce, when the exchange between India and Europe is unfavorable to 
India, if the coinage for India were in England, would it not, in proportion 
as the rate of exchange was unfavourable, enhance the price, and of course 
the expense of that coin which is destined to circulate in India ? — The bullion 
goes out at present, and is coined dearly in India, whereas it might be coined 
cheaply in England, and then be sent out. 

2135. Would not the expense of insurance and other charges be necessarily 
added to the cost of the metal, and consequently enhance it when it arrived 
in India precisely in proportion to those charges and would it not, in addition, 
be burdened with the difference of exchange? — The charges enumerated 
would be the same on coin as on bullion, but I do not see how it would be 
burdened with any particular rate of exchange. The transaction would be 
profitable or unprofitable according to the rate of exchange. 

21S6. Do you suppose that India and Europe would be mutually supplied 
with specie, as they happened to have a demand for them ? — 'Certainly, the 
rate of exchange adjusts itself. ( 

2137. According to the comparative cheapness or dearness of money in 
different countries? — And a comparative demand for it, affected principally 
by political and commercial events, also by natural causes, as dearth and 
scarcity in the countries. 

2138. Do you suppose that as cotton giown in America is brought to 
this country, and after being manufactured is exported to India, so, if there 
was a demand for it, silver would be brought to this country and coined, and 
then exported to India : — Exactly. 

2139. Supposing one presidency requires a supply of money from another, 
how is the remittance made ? — In specie. 

2140. Supposing a remittance is made from Madras to Bengal in the coins 

of Madras, what becomes of those coins on their arrival in Bengal ? — They 
go into the melting-pot, because they have no currency in the adjoining 
presidency of Bengal ; even the coins of Furruckabad have not currency at 
Calcutta j in that other part of the same presidency of Bengal they are mere 
bullion. 1 

2141. Can you state what is the amount of loss on every remittance of 
specie sent from Calcutta to Madras ? — The dollars, when coined into rupees 
at Madras, pay a duty of two per cent. ; the rupees of Madras sent up to 
Calcutta have to pay, even on board the Company's own ships, at present, I 
understand, two or two and a half per cent, to the commander, added to 
which ought to be charged the fi eight due to the ship, also the risk and the 
loss of interest. When they arrive at Calcutta they are mere bullion, and 

have 
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lme to be recomed , and if on private account pay two per cent seignorage 
to the Company, including the charges of the mint for fuel, Ac If it is 
silver of another standard it has to pay also for refining , but at present, as 
the silver 3 nd gold are the same standards at each presidency, it is mere!) 
recoinage 

2142 The Committee understand, that you conceive the best remedy for 
it would be one genera! coinage for Indn and you would recommend that 
coinage to be struck in tins country? — Undoubtedly Under the Mogul 
there was one coinage, it is only under the Company s administration that 
the rupees have been altered Since the Company have coined at Surat, the 
rupees of Surat were of the same touch and weight as at Calcutta , but it is 
by being under separate superintendence that the Mogul’s Delhi rupee has 
branched into Bomba), Madras, and Calcutta rupees, and those three species 
of rupees have sprung up from one source The Company has always been 
desirous of reverting to one fixed standard Two years ago, in Calcutta, the 
Finance Committee from the three presidencies had that subject under their 
consideration, to adopt one rupee for the whole of the three presidencies , but 
they were not able, I believe, to fix on a standard 

2143 Do you mean that before the Company established itself in India 
there was one universal standard? — There was one universal standard, the 
Delhi standard , even as hte as the time when the Company began to coin 
rupees it bad not been lowered The Company coined rupees at Bombay at 
an early period, of the Delhi standard Even in 1757, when the Company 
began to com at Calcutta, the rupee coined by the Company at Bomba) iiad 
been but very slightly depreciated , but the Bengal rupee, in which, then, 
the Company had never interfered, had been kept up to the Delhi standard 

2144 Upon what principle is it that the calculation is formed of the 
exchange between the three presidencies? — It is on an arbitrary principle, 
for the convenience of the Company’s accounts, that ts, the Company’s 
exchange in their accounts between each other At Calcutta, the current 
rupee, which is an imaginary coin, is estimated at 2s , at Bombay, the rupee 
u rated at 2s 3d , and at Madras, the pagoda, which is the currency, is rated 
at 8 j , all arbitrary assumptions 

2145 Arc not those rates of exchange referable to the coins m circulation’ 
— Not at all V ith respect to the current rupee at Calcutta, there never his 
been such acom struck, it was fixed on by the Factory in Bengal before 
the Company had any territory, merely for the convenience of their mercantile 
accounts 


2UG Is there no positive ground or principle winch regulates the 
exchange — Hie same as in I uropc, the demand ot the day, the fluctuating 
cxcl ange , the actual exchange between the different presidencies fluctuates 


2147 Arc you not aware that the exchanges of Europe have reference to 
the quantity of metal, and the value of that metal contained in the coins of 
each country ? — \\ hat is called the par of exchange has and of course the 

same 
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same might be applied^ but the plan which has been fixed on for keeping 
the Company’s accounts was not on that calculation, it was fixed in round 
sums of 2 s.j 2s. 3d. and 85 . j and those fixed rates of exchange for the 
Company’s accounts were kept steady, though the currencies of the different 
presidencies were frequently altered. 

2148. Are you not aware that exchanges between coun ries are regulated 
by the quantity and the value of the metal contained in each, and in addition 
thereto, by the expense of transmitting those metals from the one country to 
the other? — Those are the principal causes operating on the rate of 
exchange ; but if they were the only causes, they would always be stationary. 

2149. Supposing that were a principle admitted to govern the exchanges 
of Europe, is there anything in the intercourse between the three presidencies 
which ought to vary that principle? — -Nothing; the three presidencies are 
situated as three different countries in Europe. 

2150. Do you think the proper regulation for fixing the value of the coin 
would be the quantity of pure silver in the coins? — Certainly. 

2151. Do you think that two-shilling and one-shilling pieces, with the 
sterling stamp upon them, would be a suitable coin for circulation in India ? 
— It would become current ; the two-shilling piece would become currentas 
a rupee; in fact, the rupee at present is just a two-shilling piece. I think 
the sicca rupee is heavier than two shillings, and the Bombay and Madras 
rupee is lighter than two shillings ; but since the standard in England is gold, 
and in India is silver, there can be no par of exchange. 

2152. What is the difference in value between the Calcutta sicca rupee 
and the Bombay and Madras rupee ? — Within two years the Bombay rupee 
has been altered to the same standard of weight and touch as the Madras 
rupee, consequently they are exactly the same, they differ only in the 
impressions tbey.bear ; their weight is fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee, and their touch is exactly the same. 

2153. In the event of Europeans being permitted to settle freely in India, 
and to introduce capital there, under good laws and proper security for 
persons and property, are you of opinion the banking establishments would 
be extended to the principal provincial towns? — Undoubtedly ; they would 
be among the first undertakings of Europeans in India, as they have been 
at Calcutta. t 

2154. In your opinion, what would be the effect of such establishments 
on the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the country? — Ex- 
tremely beneficial, as in every country capital is the principal staple of every 
manufacture. 

2155. Are there not native bankers established in all the principal towns 
in India? — Throughout all India ; and money-changers in every street, in 
every town, in every village. 
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2156. Do you know at what rate the native bankers discount bills of ex- 
change ? — Even as high as five per cent, a month, in small dealings, 

2157. What number of European banking establishments are there 
throughout India?— At Bombay I am not aware that there is any bank; at 
Madras there is one bank, the Company’s bank entirely, which receives de- 
posits, and discounts, and issues bank notes, which have no currency beyond 
the limits of the city of Madras, in the Company’s treasuries. At Calcutta 
there is one bank, of which the Company holds one-fifth share, and four 
private banks. 

2158. Has the bank, of which the Company is a shareholder at Calcutta, a 
charter under the provisions of the 47th of Geo. III. ? — The Company’s bank 
at Calcutta is a chartered bank, and is a joint-stock concern under the 47th 
Geo. III., c. 6S, ss. 8 to 10, which empowers the Government to grant 
charters to banks in India. 

2159. Have any other banks charters under the provisions of that statute? 
— None of the other banks have charters ; they have applied for them, and 
have been refused. 

2100. Do you know the reason why they have been refused ? — It is impos- 
sible to know the reason, but it is supposed that the Company is desirous of 
monopolizing to itself as much as possible the trade in money at the presi- 
dency of Calcutta. 

21 Cl. Can you state the present value of a share in the bank of Bengal in 
which the Company are partners 9 — The original subscription was 5,000 
rupees ■, at present they are usually w orih above 10,000, an d as high as 1 1 ,000 
rupees, and I think they have been higher than that. 

2102. Do you conceive that the profits of that bank would be materially 
reduced were other banks to obtain charters? — If the other banks w£re 
chartered, it is most probable that the profits of banks under private manage- 
ment would be greater than that of the bank directed by the Company, and 
administered in a considerable degree by the Company’s officers ex-officio. 

2103. l)o you know what was the original stock of the chartered bank?— 
Half a million sterling. 

21 G4. Do the notes of the different banks pass among the natives as specie, 
without discount? — As specie, and of course they always will while they are 
exchangeable on demand for specie. They have always done so, with the 
exception of one day during the Burmese war, when it was stated in the 
public prints that the Company’s bank bad refused pajment of its notes. 

21G5. Do the notes of the Calcutta bank circulate beyond the town ?— 
Among Europeans and private persons they do, but they arc not receivable 
m the Company’s treasuries beyond the city of Calcutta. 

21 GG Ate they received in the treasury of Calcutta as cash? They are 

received as cash in the government offices in the city of Calcutta. 


21 67. Do 
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2167- Do you know whether the notes of the Bengal bank are received by 
the country collectors in Bengal or not? — If they are received it ison their 
own private responsibility, but it is understood that it is against orders to 
receive them. 

2168. Do you mean that it is against the regulations of the Government? 
— Not the printed regulations, hut the instructions for the guidance of 
officers. 

2l69« Have you ever known them refused by the country collectors? — 
Outside of Calcutta, in Bengal, I have never had occasion to pay any money 
into a government office, but I have with me a correspondence refusing them 
at Madras. f 

2170. Are the notes of the government bank at Madras received as cash 
at the provincial treasuries throughout that presidency? — They are not 
. 2171. What do you understand to be the reason of their being refused ‘ — 
1 have heard it stated that it is in order that specie may not leave the 
country ; the taxes are not received except in specie. 

2172. Is not paper money convertible into specie on demand? — At Ma- 
dras it always has been, since the establishment of the bank. 

2173. At what do you estimate the amount of paper money in circulation 
throughout India? — In bank notes at half a million sterling. 

2174. Do you conceive that tlie commerce of the country could benefici- 
ally employ a larger paper circulation in the shape of bank notes? — It would 
immediately employ at least £50,000,000 sterling, if banks were on the same 
footing that they are at present in England. 

2175. Do you think that native as well as European capitalists would 

place confidence in European banking establishments ? — -They would, as 
they do in other transactions with Europeans, not entirely from the personal 
character of Europeans and the integrity of their dealings, but also from 
their connections with England. The bankers of Calcutta are connected with 
Alw-JJwi'.yw Jiwd Ah? Jfcuvir -s-f wsfoh Ata ap 

England ; the native bankers, who are spread all over India, have not this 
support ; they can be ruined by an act of the Company’s officers, without 
appeal further than the Sudder dewanee adawlut. The administration of 
justice, of course, is the chief security and means of giving confidence to a 
bank. 

2176. Supposing that what you recommend were adopted in India, and 
that banking by Europeans in the different provinces were admitted, how 
would such banks be conducted j what manner of securities would they lend 
their money upon, and how far would the circulation of paper displace the 
circulation of metallic money? — They would be conducted as at present in 
the cities of Calcutta and Madras. 
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Sir Henri Parnell, Bart, in the Chnir. 

PETER GORDON, Esq again called in, ami further ex immtd . 

2177. Do you wish to state any thing with respect to jour list cxamina- 

t l0n ? I beg leave to correct a statement I made concerning the authority 

given to the Company to coin It was by the fourth charter, in the year 
1G77, the 28th of Charles the lid , the Company wcic “ authorised to com 
money itBomhat, and other places, so that any of such coins be not called 
bj the name of any current in the King's dominion, excepting the East- 
Indtes." And the next charter on the same subject was the sixth charter 
granted to the Company, in theycir lGSb, the 2d James the lid . “the 
Company may also com in their forts any species of money usually coined 
by the Princes of those countries, so that it be made agreeable to the stand- 
ards of those Princes in weight and fineness, and so that they do not com 
any European money 0 all such money shall be current in any place with- 
in the limits, but not elsewhere ” and Mr Aubcr states, under Bombay, 
“there is one principal mint at the presidency, and several subordinate 
mints , but as such mints are not wholly under European superintendence, 
the com issued from the former will be alone noticed ’ also, “ the whole of 
the accounts relating to the British possessions on the continent of India are 
kept in the same denomination of money, namely the rupee.” A question 
was put to me on my last examination, as to whether the coinage of India 
was ever in so good a state in former ages as it is at present ; I replied with 
reference to the state of machinery, which is limited merely to the com , if 
the question extends to currency, I consider that the currency has been in 
a much better state at former periods than it is at present 

2178 Are the promissory notes of Government carefully and skilfully 
executed? — They are not, they are very coaiaely executed on thick paper, 
and with common letter-press 

2179 Hate they been fabricated with more care since the detection of 
certain forgeries ? — It was understood that copper plate notes had been pre- 
pared on fine paper, but I have seen none of them 

2180 Has convenience or inconvenience accrued to the commercial 
interest of India from the mode m which the Company’s debt has been here- 
tofore managed? — Very great inconvenience 

2181 Will you describe it ’—From the gieat fluctuations m the money 
market, occasionally advertising for payment as much as ten millions ster- 
ling. 
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ling, this debt convulsed all the monied interests in Calcutta, by throwing 
that amount of money into a city that had no territory surrounding it. Of 
course the interest of money depends entirely upon the will of the Company, 
and at Madias every house a few years ago had failed, and they imputed 
their failure principally to the financial operations of the Company ; every 
mercantile bouse of consequence had failed. i 

2182. At what period was that? — Twenty years ago ; there is scarcely a 
house now that has been established more than twenty years, at Madras. 

21SS. And you ascribe that to the great fluctuations ? — It is so considered 
generally. There was one case in Calcutta of the house of Barretto, who 
were unwilling to comply with the Company’s rate of interest, on the reduc- 
tion from eight to six per cent. : in consequence they refused to accept six 
per cent, paper ; and not having any place convenient for keeping so large 
a sum of money as half a million sterling, or perhaps a million sterling, as it 
was supposed belonged to them, they requested of the Governor to secure it 
for them, but the Governor General refused, and forced them to take to their 
own cellars any of the specie which they had refused to lend-the Company 
at the reduced rate. 

2184. By what principle is the interest of money generally controlled in 
any country? — Supply and demand. 

2185. According to this principle, how is it in the power of the Company, 
or any individual, to regulate the general interest of money ? — By throwing 
ten millions sterling at once into the circulation of a city, of course money 
becomes a drug, an encumbrance. 

2186. What interest would the Company or any individual have in pro- 
ducing that state of things? — In the saving of interest which arises to the 
Company from the reduction in the rate of interest. 

1 2187* Previous to the large expenditure occasioned by the Burmese war, 
could the Government of Bengal have reduced the interest of their debt 
below five ner cent.? — It coulcb and a loan was .actually oDened at fourper 
cent. 

’ 2IS8. What would have been the effect on the Calcutta market, reducing 
the interest to four per cent. ? — A great deal of private distress, as respects 
persons who were dependent on annuities ; it also affects the military and 
civil servants of the Company, whose emolument had been derived in a great 
measure from the high rate of Indian interest, reckoning on which they had 
provided, as they imagined, sufficient for their families, who are now reduced 
to a state of poverty by the reduction of interest from twelve per cent, and 
upwards, to four per cent, and under. 

2189. Do you conceive that i eduction of interest was warranted by the 
actual condition of the market or not? — It was not; for beyond the limits 
of Calcutta, among the natives generally, the interest of money is much 
higher. • ; 
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2190. In what way do you conceive that they had the power of making 
this violent reduction of interest ?— By taking advantage of the moment. - 

2191. Do you know what the circumstances were under which they 
endeavoured to raise this loan at four cent. ? — I am generally acquainted 
with the circumstances of the times, and with the operations which took 
place there. 

2192. Did you mention the precise period of this circumstance?— 1821 or 
1822 } the 1st of May 1822. 

2193. In any case within your knowledge, In which the rate of interest 
has been reduced by these operations of the Company, has the rate of interest 
continued low, or risen again afterwards 5 — It has always fluctuated. At the 
Burmese war it immediately rose to five per cent, and upwards j I believe 
money was not procurable at five per cent., immediately after the declaration 
of the Burmese war j and Calcutta was exceedingly distressed, never more 
distressed for money than it was after the Burmese war. The reduction of 
interest caused a great deal of capital to he withdrawn from India, both to 
Europe and to the native states beyond the limits of Calcutta, perhaps beyond 
the Company’s territory. 

2191. Why was that capital not employed in the Company’s territory ?— 
When there was a high rate of interest, it rvas brought into the Company’s 
territory for the sake of security ; but when there was low interest arising 
from the war, not more than four or five per cent., they preferred having it 
in their own native territory, exposed to greater risk than in the Company’s 
territories, but yielding ten or twelve per cent. 

2195. Do the Committee understand the rate of interest in the province 
was lowered at the time it was in Calcutta ? — I do not consider that the 
natural rate of interest was lowered among the natives, but merely the Com- 
pany’s rate of interest. 

2196. What do you mean by natural interest ? — The general interest among 
the native mercantile community ; the agricultural and mercantile interest 
of the community. 

2197- You mean by natural, the general ' The general, that which finds 

its own level. 

2198. What is the present amount of the funded and floating debt of India? 
—Forty-two millions sterling. 

. 2199- In your judgment, would any advantage accrue to the commercial 
mterest of India, from the whole of the Indian debt being managed in 
England ?— It would be a very great adrantage to the commercial interest of 
India to be rid of so great a power over the currency of India. 

2200. How do you imagine the Indian debt would be best managed in 
this dountry ? — It would be better under any management in England than 
under its present management in India : it might be managed by 'the Com- 
pany, 
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pany at their house in LeadenhaU-street, by the Bank of England; or by the 24 Jlarch 1831. 

King. In either case it might be managed with greater economy, and the 

rate of interest would be lower on a debt in England than it is on the debt p Gordon, Esq 
in India. 1 j 

2201. What annual saving do you consider would arise from the debt being 
transferred to the management of England? — If the debt was reduced from 
five percent, to four cent., I believe the saving would be about half a million 
sterling. 

2202. State in what way the transfer of debt from India to England could 
be effected in the first place ? — By opening a loan in London, and offering 
payment of the debt according to the terms on which it was contracted, 
whether in coin in Calcutta, or by bills on London, according to the terms 
of the existing debt. 

2203. Is the interest on this debt paid chiefly in Calcutta at the present 
moment?— The greater part of it is optional, on demand in Calcutta in the 
sicca rupee, or in London by the pound sterling. 

2204-. Do you know what proportion is paid in England, and what propor- 
tion is paid in India ? — The proportion fluctuates according to the fluctuations 
in the exchange ; at present it is advantageous, and consequently the greater 
part of the interest is paid in London. 

2205. You conceive a loan might be effected by the East-India Company in 
this country, by which the debt would be transferred from India to England ? 

— Undoubtedly. 

2206. How would you contemplate the payment of the dividends which 
were to be paid in Calcutta ? — By transferring the debt to London, I consider 
that the dividends would be payable in London only. 

2207. Must you not transfer the capital from India to London in that case? 

— No ; the capital has been expended, it does not exist. 

2208. Do you conceive the measure of transferring the Indian debt to 
England would tend to strengthen or weaken the connection between England 
and India? — Undoubtedly it would strengthen the connection, as every 
other measure of good government would strengthen it : the connection can 
only be supported by good government, or by absolute force. 

2209. Would not great inconvenience accrue by such a measure to the 
native subscribers to the Indian debt ? — None whatever; they would have an 
offer of the money which they had subscribed, on the terms on which they sub- 
scribed it, or else a share of the debt in London, which they could sell in the 
market at the current rate of the day. 

2210. Is the amount of the native subscriptions to the Indian loan large?— 

Several investigations have taken place, and each successive investigation 
seems to have reduced the number of native subscribers. I have heard the 
proportion stated as low as one-tenth of the debt being held by natives. 

2211. Has 
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2211. Has the great abundance of money which has flowed to India In 
consequence of the free trade conduced in any respect to afford facility to the 
East-India Company, in the financial operations of reducing the interest on 
their loan ? — Every increase of trade and of prosperity of course renders it 
easier to borrow money j the greater the capital in the country is, I should 
suppose the easier it is to borrow money. 

2212. In the event of the Company being deprived of the trade to India, in 
what manner do you conceive remittances could be made by the Indian 
Government to India for the payment of the Indian debt, for political pur- 
poses ?— -By bills of exchange. 

2213. Would that be more advantageous than the present mode of remit- 
tance in produce? — Undoubtedly the private trade is managed more advan- 
tageously than the Company's own commerce. 

2214. Upon what foundation would these bills of exchange rest, and how 
could an additional quantity be obtained, seeing that from the present state 
of the trade, the demand for bills of exchange upon England has altered the 
rate of exchange unfavourably to India? — The ground on which the Com- 
pany at present takes bills of exchange, is goods actually shipped, two-thirds 
of their value j the amount of these hills of exchange could be augmented by 
altering the rate of exchange which they demand at present, from twenty” 
three pence to a lower rate, accoiding to circumstances, and relaxing in their 
other regulations concerning these bills, which are granted only on goods to 
the poit of London, I believe warehoused with the Company. 

2215. Does not the rate of exchange betwixt India and Europe depend on 
the general demand for bills in India upon Europe, and not upon any par- 
ticular regulations of the East-India Company, or any other individuals 
whatever ? — It does, and private bills find those rates ; but the Company 
fixes its own rate at twenty-three pence, and will not deviate from it. If tl ,e 
Company put up their bills to auction, then the Company’s bills would fifld 
their natural rate, as His Majesty’s bills do at the various colonies, the Caps 
of Good Hope, the Isle of France, and New South Wales. 

2216. la that a fixed rate of the Company ?— In 1814, immediately on the 
present charter being granted, the Court of Diiectors sent out instructions 
to their Government in India to grant bills of exchange to private merchants* 
taking security on goods: this order was not complied with by the local 
Government until last year by Ford William Bentinck. 

2217. If it was the case,' by the transference of the Indian debt to Eng- 
iand, that the demand for bills in India upon England was augmented two 
milhons per annum, would not that of necessity produce pro tanlo an effect 
on the exchange ' — Every bill brought into the market in its degree pro- 
e r . ct * he exchange j but I consider that the present remittance 
private tribute *” dla En S^ and ’ 3 * wo millions sterling actually, public and 

2218. I» 
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221S. In what way 4 is a bill of exchange bought in India? — The Company 
advance to the merchant coin, with which the merchant purchases a cargo, 
and grants to the Company bills of exchange, payable*in London, on the 
security of this cargo, with the bill of lading. 

' 2219 The transaction is a transaction of coin in India against coin in 
England? — Coin in India against coin in England. In India the Company 
lends coin to the merchant, and in London the merchant repays coin to the 
Company. 

2220. And then the coin of each country being of a fixed standard, under 
the circumstances of the free trade, will not any demand of bills of exchange 
come to settle thpmselves finally at a regular steady rate ? — Undoubtedly, 
among 'private merchants} but when the Company says it will grant bills 
of exchange at a fixed rate, and at no other rate, of couise that rate does 
not alter. 

2221. And whatever would be the necessity, under circumstances, of 
making large pecuniary remittances, would not it be practicable at all times 
to obtain bills of exchange finally at regular and steady rates? — It would be 
practicable, but not if the rate was determined by one party : if the bills 
were put up to auction, as by His Majesty in his colonies, they would find 
their natural rate. 

2222. And would not that, after a new system of remittance had been 
introduced and established, become a steady rate?— Undoubtedly. 

2228. Is the basis of all bills of exchange from one country to the other, 
the produce of the country remitted from one country to the other ? — The 
produce and goods which are obtainable in the country. 

2224. Has not the rate of exchange a direct reference to the amount of 
the metal and the fineness of the coin in which that exchange is calculated ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2225. Then when the exchange is low, metallic money flows from India, 
and supplies the place of bills of exchange ? — The direction in which metallic 
money flows is influenced by the rate of exchange. 

222G. Is not the rate of exchange then influenced by the remittances in 
metallic money r — I consider that the remittance is influenced by the rate of 
exchange ; one influences the other ; if the one country is full of money, it 
overflows to another country: the one rate is fixed, the other rate is 
variable. 

2227- Does not the remittance of metallic money from one country to 
another operate on exchange precisely in the same manner as the remittance 
or shipment of any other commodity ; and, in that view, is not metallic 
money a commodity, and nothing else ? — Metallic money t I consider as a 
commodity, and nothing else. 

2228. What is the effect of the purchase of the Company’s investment in 
1 India 
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India for remittance to Europe, on the state of the Indian market ?• — There 
have been frequent examples of the immediate rise of an article in which 
the Company began to trade j for instance, cotton ran up very high indeed 
a few years since, when the Company began to remit it to Europe from 
Calcutta ; other articles of course are affected in the same manner. At 
Madras the merchants were complaining extremely that after they had been 
at the trouble of introducing indigo, and promoting the cultivation of it, as 
soon as it became of the slightest importance whatever, the Company inter- 
fered in the purchase of it, depriving the agency houses of their usual channel 
of remittance to this country. 

2229. Supposing a similar amount of articles sent from India to England 
by the free trader, would the effect you have described in the market have 
been produced ? — Certainly not : their agents would have been distributed 
throughout the country, instead of the Company’s agents at one or two fixed 
stations, who were obliged to buy a certain quantity of cotton, whatever the 
price was, to complete the investment : the free traders would have been 
scattered over a greater extent of country, and when they found one article 
rising, they would have directed their attention to other articles, which it 
was not in the power of the Company’s residents to do j they were acting 
under express directions. 

2230. Would not their transactions also have been spread over a larger 
period?— They could have delayed their remittances until the next season. 

2231. What effect on the Indian market has the knowledge that the 
Company’s agents are purchasing for remittance to Europe ? — Of course it 
is expected that the article will rise in the Indian market, and that it also 
may be lowered unnaturally in the London market. 

2232. What is the condition of the Indian weavers and persons connected 
with the culture and preparation of raw silk for the Company? — I have not 
a personal knowledge on the subject, but of course I know it from official 
papers which I have seen on the subject ; I know their condition to be that 
of persons constantly in debt, under advances to the Company, and that it is 
the system of the Company to keep them in that situation. 

7 22 33. What manufactures of European machinery have been introduced 
into India by British-born subjects of late years ?— Several steam-engines 
have been introduced foT pumping out docks, making and pressing paper, 
watering the roads, boring cannon, coining money, grinding flour, and 
spinning and weaving, and printing of cotton. 

2234.. Into what parts of India have these been introduced ?— Bengal 
almost exclusively, and especially the neighbourhood of Calcutta : also 
steam-vessels have been introduced. 

2235. What kind of paper is manufactured ?— Very coarse, very indifferent 

and inferior. J 

2236. Is that in the hands of natives or of Europeans ? — The Baptists' 

Missionary 
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Missionary paper factory at Serarapore is the only one, I believe ; I am not 
aware of any other. 

2237- Are the flour-mills on an extensive scale, and are they a profitable 
concern ? — They are the most extensive mills known, upwards of twenty pair 
of large stones ; it is a new undertaking, like most other new undertakings 
considered not a profitable concern. 

2238. T)o you allude to that at Calcutta ? — -Yes, Calcutta ; the only flour- 
mill is set up at Calcutta. 

2239. Has the machinery for spinning cotton answered? — It has scarcely 
commenced its operations. 

2210. Was it considered likely, by intelligent persons, to answer? — 
Lookers-on, of course, considered that the prospect was not promising. 

2241. Is not the scarcity of fuel and the absence of falls of water, in the 
most populous parts of India, a serious obstacle to the establishment of 
extensive manufactories and of industry in that country? — It is in many 
parts of the country, especially in the Carnatic, where there is neither water 
nor fuel which can be made use of for the purpose of machinery; however 
it does not require many favourable stations to supply a large extent of 
country. 

2242. What are the daily wages of a Hindoo, Chinese, and European 
artizan at Calcutta ? — A Hindoo carpenter may be considered at 6d. per day, 
the Chinese at 2 s., and the European, the lowest superintendent of carpen- 
ters, at 6s. a day. 

2243. According to this statement, the labour of a Chinese is equal to that 
of four natives of Bengal ? — It is. * 

2244. And the combined skill and inspection of an European equal to 
twelve natives of Bengal ? — Yes. 

224-5. Judging . from that data, do you not conceive the fixed price of 
labour in India is not low, but in reality high ? — It is generally considered 
high in most branches ; for instance, cabinet makers lor many years were 
accustomed to fix their prices by the London prices, substituting the rupee 
for a shilling ; if the price of making a chair in London was 5s„ they paid in 
Calcutta five rupees. 

2246. The rupee being of what value at that moment? — Two shillings. 

2247. Was it then actually worth 2s. ? — It was then 2s. 6d., and even 
2s. 10rf. 

2248. What is the proportion, in respect of skill and labour, between an 
Indian and an English seaman ? — In India, two lascars may be considered 
equal to an European; but of course in a cold climate the lascar becomes of 
no value. 

2249- In the case of seamen, the proportion is less than in tie case of 
other labourers ; can you state the reason of that ? — There is zz advantage 
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21 March 1831, in division ; two lascars can be keeping watch much easier than one seaman 

can, and doing many small jobs j there are not many jobs on board a ship 

P. Gordon, Esq. jj,at require main strength. 

2250. What is the condition of an Indian ship without European officers? 
As slovenly and dirty and ill managed as possible. 

2251. Are the natives of India ever employed as steersmen or quarter- 
masters in ships navigated by Indian seamen ? — The Christian natives of 
Manilla are especially employed as steersmen, native Portuguese alsb; but 
Mussulman lascais are not employed in that line. 

* 2252. What branches of industry, manufacture or otherwise, do you con- 

sider most natural to India in its present condition ? — Agricultural. 

2258. Has not rice been exported from India to England in the husk, of 
late years, in considerable quantities ? — It has ; in 1829 it had amounted to 
1,000 tons, in consequence of being better cleaned in this country by ma- 
chinery than by manual labour in India. 

2254. Do you know the freight that rice pays in the husk, in comparison 
to clean rice? — -Double that ot clean rice. 

2255. Does it occupy double the space? — It occupies double the space. 

2256. Is not iron ore abundant in many parts of India ; — I understand 
that in 1808 the Company sent out Mr. Duncan, who had been in Russia, 
and acquainted with iron works in that country, to examine the situation of 
the iron ore in India ; he established a factory under the protection of the 
Company, at Cossimbuzar, but I believe at his death it came to nothing. X 
know that iron ore is abundant in most parts of India j it is worked by the 
natives, especially at Salem. 

2257- Do you happen to know whether the iron ore is found in conjunc- 
tion with coal in India ?— Except from Mr. Bracket-, I never heard of that 
coincidence. 

2258. What is the quality and price of Indian iron compared with British 
iron or Swedish ?-— At Ramnad it is sold at a higher price than British or 
Swedish iron ; it is more pliable, but I understand there is a great waste in 
the working of it, which renders it pliable and adapted to many purposes for 
the natives, but it is expensive. J r 
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Jo vis, 14° die Apr ills, 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


"WILLIAM WILDEY, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2259. You arc Captain and Paymaster in His Majesty’s army ? — I am. 

2260. Have you served in the East-Indies ? — I have. 

2261. In what part ; — Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, the "Deccan, and Cutcli, 
are the principal parts of India I have served in. I have visited Calcutta, 
and most of the foreign stations of India. 

2262. When did )'ou go to India first, and when did you return ? — I went 
to India first in 1804 ; 1 have been three times to Iudia, serving in different 
regiments, and the last time I returned from that country was in 1827. 

2263. Have you made the country of Cutch the object of study with re- 
ference to its soil and productions ? — I have. 

22 64. What has been the nature of your researches? — Principally the ores 
of Cutch, and the coal-mine j I think in most parts of Cutch coal would be 
found in abundance. 

2265. How is it situated? — The mine which has been worked by the order 
of the Bombay Government is situated about three miles from Bhooj, on the 
banks of a ravine ; it has not been worked to any extent in consequence of 
our force being removed from that country. 

2266. Have you made any experiments on the Cutch coal ? — I have made 
several experiments. 

22G7. What was the result? — T found them satisfactory beyond my most 
sanguine hopes. 

2268. As compared with what * — As compared with English coal. There 
is a coal in Bengal called the Burdwan coal, but I never had an opportunity 
of compaung it with that coal. 

2269. How is it as compared with English coal ? — It ignites quicker, and 
from the superior quality of the gas it contains I considered that it would 
answer for steam -machinery better than what is generally used in this 
country, and in India. In fact, its bitumen is so pure that it would not in- 
cnist the flues of the steam-engines like British coal : it burns to a white ash 
like the Ivennet coal. 

2270. Is it of rapid combustion ? — It is rather so, but not so rapid as to ex- 
haust itself in a very short space of time. 

227L Have you brought any samples of it with you? — Hare. 

2 D 2 £?72. B*-' 
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M Acnl 1831. 2272. Has it been used in the public works at Bombay ? — It has never 

— - been used in any of the public works of Bombay* but an experiment has 
JK Jhldey, Esq. ^ ecn ma de on it. 

2273. At what distance is it from Bombay ? — Cutch is about three degrees 
by sea from Bombay • Bhooj, where the mine is, about thirty miles from the 
sea. 

2*274'. Is there any water-carriage ? — It could be brought by water pro- 
bably during the monsoon, because at that period the river would be more 
navigable. 

227 5. What is the latitude and longitude of Bhooj ? — The latitude about 
32°, and the longitude about 69°. It is bounded by the Indus on the north- 
west, and tbe Gulph of Cutch on the south-east. 

2276 Have you made any report of the result of your researches to tbe 
Bombay Government? — I made a report to the Bombay Government in the 
year 1826. 

2277* Have you a copy of that report ? — I have ( producing the same) 
The report was founded upon a communication I made to the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Newnham, in consequence of which I was desired to make a report 
to the Government by the request of Mr. Elphiostone, the then governor of 
that Presidency. Mr. Ncwnham’s letter bearing date the 18th of May 1826. 

I shortly afterwards received a communication dated from Bombay Castle, 
communicating to me the Governor in Council’s thanks for the report I for- 
warded to the Government upon the coal mine. , 

2278 Did you hear any thing further upon that subject from the Bombay 
Government? — Nothing further. 

2279. Had you any communication with the Court of Directors after you 
returned ? — None whatever. I made a private communication to one or two 
of the Directors, but no public communication to the East-India Company. 
I received a private letter from Mr. Henry Alexander, one of the Directors, 
stating it as nis opinion, that unless it had been strongly recommended by the 
Bombay Government, the Company would not work the mine. 

2280. Was your attention drawn to any other productions of Cutch ?— Of 
iion ore, particularly copper, sulphur, towards the alum which is made in 
Cutch in considerable quantities, and also the wool of the Cutch sheep, 
which is particularly long in staple, though not fine j it is principally exported 
to Persia to make carpets with. 

2281. Of what quality is the iron ? — Extremely fine ; I have made experi- 
ments on it in this country, and found its ore to possess about twenty-two per 
cent, of iron. It has been assayed in London : here is the proof from the 
Assay-office, which bears out my experiments. 

^ at proportion does that bear to common iron ore ? — I should 
think from ten to twelve per cent, more than common iron ore. The ore of 
Cutch is found mostly upon the surface j the'natives gather it in baskets and 

throw 
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throw it into the furnace ; it runs out shortly afterwards in a liquid state ; 
furnaces arc working night and day ; they cast cannon in Cutch. 

2283. What fuel do they use? — Mostly charcoal ; though they must have 
abundance of coal they are wholly unacquainted with its use. 

- 2284. Do you know the quality of the Swedish ore? — Not in the form of 
ore, but I have seen Swedish iron in this country. 

2285. Can you make steel of the Cutch ore ? — Yes: steel is made in Cutch : 
it is the finest steel probably in India. In fact, the natives of Cutch make 
steel chain armour, sabres, pikes, and various sharp-edged tools ; they are 
the best blacksmiths in Asia ; their horseshoes are particularly fine, the iron 
being more malleable and soft, and not so likely to break. 1 have heard the 
veterinary surgeon of the 4th Dragoons say that they arc the finest shoes he 
ever saw, and far preferable to those made in England. 

2286. You belonged to the 4th Dragoons in India, did you not ? — I did. 

2287. Do you suppose that if encouragement were given by the govern- 
ment the coal-mines and iron-mines might be wrought with great advantage ? 
— I have no doubt about it. 

2288. Would there be any difficulty in obtaining permission of the Cutch 
Government ? — I am not aware of that. The country is under a regency, 
consisting, I believe, of Major Pottinger, Mr. Walter, and a native ; how far 
permission would be given to Europeans to locate in Cutch I know not. 

2289. Was there any difficulty contemplated in that quarter?— None that 
I am aware or, as I made no application to the regency. 

2290. You have mentioned a letter which you received from Mr. 
Newnham, and a report which you made in consequence to the Bombay 
government j will you have the goodness to read them ? 

[ The witness read the same, as follows: ] 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Chief Secretary Newnham to Captain Wildey, dated 
Bombay, 18lfi May, 1826. 

My Dear Sir ; 

A pressure of other matter has prevented an earlier acknowledgment of your letter, 
which, with the sample of coal, came at a very auspicious moment , just as orders 
were received from the Court of Directors in England, desiring that tho sources of coal 
in this countiy might be examined, to know the extent in which they might bo depended 
upon for steam navigation. I lost no time therefore in laying your letter and spe- 
cimens pmately before the board at the first meeting of council; and they were 
looked upon with as much interest as i3 usually done by people not conversant with the 
arcana of such matters. Mr. Elphinstone desired me, however, to say, that any 
report which you can at your leisure draw up on the subject of the Cutch coal will 
be most acceptable at head quarters ; I shall hope, therefore, to hear further from 
you on the subject. 

(Signed) William Newnham, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Copy 


H April 1831. 

iv. Ji’tMfy, r.tg. 
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Copy of a report on the Cuteh Coal nunc, mado by request of the Honourable 
Jlount Stuart Elphmstone, Governor <jf Bombay , by \\ ilham \\ Utley, Paymaster 
4th Light Dragoons, dated Kama, l‘2tli June 18_0 

The coal mine of Cuteh lies on the right hank of a hrge ravine, through which runs 
a sm all stream of water, distant from the entrance of the mine eight or nine yards, and 
about five feet below its level The mine has been worked m the usuil method of 
driving, following the vein of coil m a direct line nearly twenty -two yards, dipping 
gradually across the face of the nunc, and vary ing m thickness from fourteen to seven 
teen inches , the level then takes a turn to the right, anil inclines in that direction about 
three yards’ when it resumes its original direction by n turn to the left, which it conti 
nued six or seven yards firther in, when the miners were withdrawn The different 
stiatums through which the level has been driven, are those most commonly atten 
dant od coal mines, but other stratums, pyrites, and various other appearance of 
ores, fully indicate that coal is not the only v lluable which will be discovered ui it 
The coal of the Bhooj mine I conceive to belong to the das3 of ampehtes, as neater 
approaching those of that species in quality and specific gravity, at the same time it 
partakes of the qualities both of the lvcnnct and Jet coal in its combustible properties, 
and will be found to answer every purpose cither for the forge or steam engine As far 
as my judgment serves me, and under all the disadvantages I boil m mahuigmy expert 
moots on the coal of the muve, 1 conceive that there arc different classes of coal uid. 
and that a still more supenor quality thin the specimen which I had tho honour of 
forwarding to Gov eminent through the C luef Secretary , will, on sinking a shaft, be 
discovered The best coal of the nunc 1 consider to contain, charcoal sev i nty percent , 
bitumen twenty per cent , sulphur five percent , iron three per cent , and calcareous 
earths two per cent The seconl sort, charcoal sixty, bitumen fifteen, oxydofiron 
rune, earths ten, sulphur four, hydrogen and carbon acids two per cent 

I hare also observed, on examining the coal heaped for cartage to Mandavie, that 
there was a great proportion of it resembling the Welch culm and Kilkenny coal 1 
have observed m the Bombay Courier of die ‘23th of March last a statement of the 
experiments tried at Bombay on the Cutch coal I am induced to notice that part of 
the letter signed " A Friend," as regards the failure of the coal, and its combustible 
properties, for two important reasons, as the writer of this letter states that the 
specimens ** which hav e been obtained under the operations which have been lately 
instituted, and which have been forwarded to the Presidency, do not, we understand, 
gw e such encouragement to persevere, os an. trial the Cutcli coal has been found to 
have little more than half the power, as a combustible body, possessed hr common 
English coal ’ kovv with regard to the specimens forwanled to the Presidency, 1 best 
leave to state they were of the most inferior quality , and not the same coal as now 
worked in the mine The coal of which these experiments were tried at Bombay was 
from a stratum which drove across the face of the mine from its first w orbin'*, and 
continued dipping gradually to nearly where the fourteenth couples which support the 
timbers of the roof are placed I am happy that it lies m my power to state this, 
because on my first visiting the coal mine the miners had onlv driven their level twenty 
tw o yards, and no coal had been sent to Bombay bey ond fifteen v ards w orbin'* from 
the mouth of the adit , their working of the seven y ards farther into the faceV the 
mine on mv first examining it, was then lying ready for cartage to Mandavie conse 
quently, as the best coal was not discoveied till the miners had driven them level nearly 
twenty five yards, the experiments of the best coal are still unknown at the Presidency 
lam willing, how ever, to admit that the trial at the Presidency was good and such as 
siatea, that the combustible properties of the coal with which it is made onlv contained 
Wtle oi more than half the power, as a combustible body, possessed bv common 
iingmh coal \\ hat a consideration is this, that the w orst description of coal found 
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No. 1322 of 1826. , 

. ' . . i . General Department. 

, (< To Captain William Wddey, Paj roaster of His Majesty’s 4th Dragoons. - 
Sir • ' > 

l have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th ultimo, to 
the addi ess of Mr. Chief Secretary Newnliam, and to leturn to you the thanks of the 
Honourable the Governor n Council, for the able and encouraging Report which you 
forwarded to Government on the coal-mine in Cutch, and for the public spirit which 
induced you to undeitake so useful an inquiry. 

1 have the honour to he. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) D Grtemull, 

3cl July 1826. Acting Secretary to Government. 


14 April 1831. 
IV. IVitdey, Esq. 


2291. You iiave spoken of Catch wool ; to what extent could it be 
attained ?— In any quantity, I should think, as a flock of sheep to any ex- 
tent might be procured in Cutch. 

2292. At what price a head? — I should think from 3s. to 3s. 6d. would be 
the price of the finest sheep in Cutch. 

2293. To what purposes would it be applicable in this country? — I have 
shewn a sample of it to a gentleman conversant with the wool-trade in Lon- 
don, and he has stated to me that wool of that sort has been very much 
wanted in this country. Though not particularly fine, it is a long staple, 
and would make excellent blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles. 

2294. Is the fleece large? — It is nearly the size of the sheep of this 
country. 

2295. What is about the average weight? — I should think about four 
poqnds and a half to five pounds. The wool is particularly long in staple, 
I should suppose six inches on some parts of it: the sheep are fully as large 
as in England. 

2296. Did you in that country meet with many European cotton manu- 
factures?-— Yes, in the bazars of all the towns I passed through from Bhooj 
to Kaira. 

2297- Are they much worn by the natives? — Yes, much woin by the 
natives, and particularly sought after. 

2298. Do they use any British woollens ? — They use British woollen cloths; 
but I have seen horse-cloths and dulees made from the wool in Cutch. 

2299- Did you see any British manufactures? — I have seen British manu- 
factures of all sort% both woollen and cotton. I have seen British muslins 
and British shawls worn by natives ; I have also seen the natives give a 
preference to them to the shawls of this country, even at Mandavie, which 
ts*a large depot for shawls fiom the Persian Gulf. 

2 E 
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monsoon, Will in all probability wash away the couples which support the timbers of 
the roof, or, by bursting the gallery altogether, thereby rendering the mine unfit 
to work* for a considerable length of time A long and laborious work was cOn 
turned in driving the present level, which might have been saved by sinking a shaft 
and working by intersections, as the different stratums were found, which mirfit easily 
have been accomplished by the use of the wmdlas or whims worked by bullocks 
untd a satisfactory trial had been made whether the mine was of sufficient importance 
to render the aid of British miners and machinery necessary As it is well known 
that a horizontal level cannot be driven to any great distance, neither can a single 
shaft, not communicating by one level to another, be sunk to any considerable depth 
without some contrivance for procuring currents of air, to make up the deficiency of 
oxygen, winch is so rapidly consumed by respiration, combustion, &.c , to the want of 
which may be attributed the many dreadful effects of the gases so frequently occunng * 
from fire damp, choke damp, and other incidents too common in mining , it is therefore 
most essential that every precaution should be taken to protect the miners by the use 
of safety lamps, &c , as well a3 procuring them free ventilation, winch can only be 
complete by either sinking other shafts, or by air pipes to the surface itself To 
cany on all the process of mining requires the combination of much skdl in the various 
branches of engineering, and it is also the essential part of the miner s art to distinguish 
and select the most advantageous spots for breaking ground where he may not be 
opposed by streams of water by unwholesome air, or be cramped for room Having 
now stated my opinion, as far as my observations and judgment permit roe, on the 
Cutch coal, and the w orkmg of the mine, it js needless to quote as to the general 
principles of mining, which seldom deviate from those practised m the coal mines of 
England But where the want of machinery, the difficulty of procuring timber, the 
locality of the Cutch coal mine, and other obstacles and chfficulties intervene it may 
be requisite to deviate from the beaten track to obviate such difficulties, under what 
ever circumstances they may present themselves It is therefore for the consideration 
of Government to decide how far it maybe advisable to continue the working of the 
mine by the best means that can be adopted on the spot, or to send to Europe for 
scientific miners and machinery It however may be worth the attention of Govern 
ment to cause research to be made in Cutch, m the hope of discovering coal at a 
much nearer point of shipment, and I have no hesitation in saving that I think it 
would be attended with success , but in the event of its failure, I Hunk the cartage of 
the coal from the Bhom mine may be rendered much easier and less expensive by con 
structmg railways. From the general observations I have made in Cutch I firmly 
* believe, from the various volcanic irruptions, and the many revolutions of nature which 
that country seems to have undergone, that almost every production of mineral would 
be found embow died in its earths I therefore hope and trust that, under the presei t 
Government of Bombay, every exertion will be persevered m m making research the 
result of which may be the first step towards placing that Presidency m the highest 
point of view, independent of her present great commercial interests, and the auvan 
tages her port must demo from her local situation, m the event of a communication 
with the Mediterranean and Europe by steam navigation, as well as to every port of 
1 oreign and British India 
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No 1322 of 1826 

General Department 

io Captain William Wilde}, Paj roaster of His Majesty s 4th Diagoons 
Sir 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th ultimo, to 
the addies? of Mr Chief Secretary New nliani, and to leturn to you the thanks of the 
Honourable the Gov truer it Council* for the able and encouraging Report which you 
forwarded to Government on the toal miue m Cutch, and for the public spirit which 
induced you to undertake so useful an inquiry 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

I our most obedient humble servant 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) D Grienhill, 

3d July 1826 Acting Secretary to Government 


14 April 1831 
W Wildey , Esq 


2291. You hive spoken of Cutch wool , to what extent could it be 
attained '—In my quantity, I should think, as a flock of sheep to any ex- 
tent might be procured in Cutch 

2292. At what price a head? — I should think fiom 3s. to 3s. 6d. would be 
the pi ice of the finest sheep in Cutch 

2293. To whit purposes would it be applicable in this country? — I have 
shewn a sample of it to a gentleman conversant with the wool-trade in Lon- 
don, and he Ins stated to me that wool of that sort has been very much 
wanted in this country. Though not particularly fine, it is a long staple, 
and would make excellent blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles. 

2294. Is the fleece large? — It is nearly the size of the sheep of this 
country 

2295. What is about the average weight "> — I should think about four 
pounds and a half to five pounds The wool is particularly long m staple, 
I should suppose six inches on some parts of it . the sheep are fully as large 
as in England. 

2296 Did you in that country meet with many European cotton manu- 
factures? — Yes, in the bazars of all the towns I passed through from Bhooj 
to Kura 

2297 Are they much worn by the natives? — Yes, much worn by the 
natives and particularly sought alter. 

2298. Eo they use any British woollens ? — They use British woollen cloths, 
but I have seen horse-cloths and dulees made from the wool in Cutch. 

2299 Eid you see any British manufactures 3 — I have seen British manu- 
factures ot all sorts, both woollen and cotton I have seen British muslins 
and British shawls worn by natives , I have also seen the natives give a 
preference to them to the shawls of this country, even at Mandavie, which 
is a large depot for shawls fiom the Persian Gulf. 
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2300. Do you conceive the district of Cutch to be capable of much im- 
provement if capital were employed upon it?— Yes, I have never seen a 
country where I think there is so fine a field as Cutch for British emigration 
and capital ; in fact, had I not been a Paymaster in the King’s service, I 
would have remained in Cutch as a resident ; that is, could I have obtained 
permission and a grant of land. 

2301. What is the extent of the district of Cutch ? — It may be about one 
degree wide, noith and south, and about two degrees long, east and west. 

2302. Is it a populous district ? — Yes it is, in some parts } some of the 
villages are very large ; Bhooj, which is the principal city, has an immense $ 
population. 

23 03. Are the natives an industrious race? — They are particularly so, 
much more so than the natives of Bombay or Madras ; they are a very fine 
race of men, mostly six feet high, and nearly the same size as the Bengalese. 

230-i. Aie the prices of labour low? — They are. 

2305. Are they generally deficient in capital ; — Quite so. ' 

2306. Would the introduction of capital on the part of Europeans settling 
there be of great importance to the country ? — It would. 

2307. Are you acquainted with other parts of India? — I am pith 
almost all parts of India, particularly with the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. 

2303. Do you conceive that the same principle which you have stated as 
applicable to Cutch, and productive of advantage for the settlement of Euro- 
peans there, would be equally advantageous in other parts of India? — In 
every part of India I have visited, and particularly on Ceylon. 

2309. What is the climate of Cutch? — It is extremely fine $ particularly 
cold at night, and in the morning it is more temperate than in any other part 
of India ; we rode constantly about during the heat of the day. Pic-nics 
Vo Vhe coal-mine were made during the beat of the day j shooting parties 
were made the same as we should do in this country. 

2310. Are there not very unhealthy winds from the great Run ?— Not that 
1 am aware of. 

2311. Arc you aware whether it is considered so unhealthy that the native 
troops are unwilling to go there?— That might be so to the south of the 
ltun, but not to the northward : Mandavie must be extremely healthy from 
us position, lying in the Gulph of Cutch, and being a sea-port. 

2312. Docs not Cutch produce large quantities of cotton ?— There is a 
great quantity of cotton grown in Cutch, but not in proportion to what it 
might be cultivated: it is particularly fine in the staple and well cleaned, 
much better I should say than any that is grown in the Guzzerat. I have 
brought samples of the Cutch cotton with inc to England. 


SIR 
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SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of the Committee) examined. 

2313. Can you give the Committee any information with respect to the 
injury sustained by Air. Wilkinson, on account of the interference of Govern- 
ment in a contract which he had been allowed to make for the purchase of 
saltpetre in the year 1311? — I undertook to bring that case before the Court 
of Proprietors on behalf of Air. Wilkinson in the year 1819. Upon Air. Wil- 
kinson’s return from Calcutta to this country, he called upon me with a letter 
of introduction from Air. Palmer, of Calcutta, drawing my attention to the 
f great hardship of his case, and soliciting my assistance in endeavouring- to 
obtain redress from the Court of Directors. I went over the case very fully 
with Mr. Wilkinson, and found it to be one of the most oppressive that I had 
ever heard of on the part of the East-India Company towards individuals. 
'It appeared that in the year 1810 the Bengal government resolved to throw 
open the trade in saltpetre, in consequence of representations made to them 
of the great injury to the public and private interests from the existence of 
the monopoly. Accordingly in 1811 the trade was declared to be free, and 
Air. Wilkinson, with others, entered into contracts for the article to a large 
extent j he was then residing at Gorruckpore. An extended manufacture 
of the article took place in consequence of the freedom of trade and rise of 
price. He engaged to pay seventy per cent- more than the prices of the 
Company's commercial resident at Patna. The Bengal government, how- 
ever, thought proper, in 1812, to rescind their previous resolution, and to 
declare the trade in saltpetre shut j they resumed their monopoly in the most 
rigorous manner, without reference to the contracts which had been entered 
into by Air. Wilkinson and others, and by which they suffered a most serious 
injury and loss, whilst the Company took to themselves all the advantages. 
Air. Wilkinson remonstrated with the Bengal government for several years, 
butwith very little effect ; at length they determined to refer his case to the 
consideration of a committee of five gentlemen, chosen by themselves j two of 
them Air. Bayley and Air. Wood, civil servants of the Company, Air. Comp- 
ton, their junior counsel, lately appointed Chief Justice at Bombay, and Mr. 
Cruttenden and Air. Clark, two merchants of Calcutta. Those gentlemen, 
after the fullest investigation of the whole case, came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of recommending to the government to pay to Mr. Wilkinson the sum 
of 288,800 sicca rupees, or £36,100 sterling, as the lowest compensation 
- they would have been disposed to give had the matter been left to them as 
arbitrators, although Air. Wilkinson estimated his loss, or rather deprivation 
of profit, as exceeding ±79,000 sterling, and which profit, with much more, 
went into the treasury of the Company. Air. Wilkinson's suspense and 
anxiety did not however end here j the Bengal government rejecting the 
decision of its own committee, referred the case to the Board of Trade at 
Calcutta, which recommended that only 7^.000 sicca rupees, or £9,37 5 
sterling, should be paid to Air. Wilkinson, together with interest at six per 
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cent from the llth of October 1816 Mr Wilkinson, however, did not con 
sent to this arrangement , and despairing of obtaining justice in India, 
returned to England to bring Ins claim before the Compauy The Court of 
Directors having brought before the Court of Proprietors, on the 24th of 
March 1S19, a resolution to the effect of granting to Mr W llkinson the sum 
of 75,000 sicca rupees, for the purpose of its being confirmed by the General 
Court, I moved an adjournment of the question for fouiteen days, in order 
to amend the motion by inserting the larger sum to be paid to Mr Wilkinson, 
agreeably to the unanimous recommendation of the Bengal committee, as the 
lowest compensation to which lie was entitled , it being observable that the 
said committee \va:> appointed without Air Wilkinson being a party to it, or 
his havwg any share whatever in the nomination of its members After con 
siderable discussion, the question of adjournment was put and earned, and 
on the 30th of March, Sn Charles Cockerell and invself gave notice to the 
Court of Directors, that upon the 21st of Api ll following we should move* 
and second the larger sum bei ig paid to Mi W ilhinson, w ith interest nt 
eight per cent, from the 30th of April IS 17, until paid According^, on 
the 21st of \pnl, at the adjourned Court, 1 submitted the amendment above 
stated, and after a very full discussion the Court divided, when theie 
appeared for the original motion 32 and against it S l there being no cast 
ing vote m such cases, a subsequent div ision took place upon the uincnd 
ment, of 32 for, and 33 against u, when the Chairman declared tint bolh 
questions were lost Tins rendered it necessui) to bung the question again 
before the Court of Propnetors, which was accordingly done, after due 
notice, on the 19th of May 1819, when another veiy full discussion took 
place I ought to observe, that in order to meet what appeared to be the 
wish of several Proprietors, Mr Wilkinson was adv std to reduce his claim 
to 1S0,0U0 sicca rupees, being the medium between the two sums before 
mentioned, ami the motion being framed accoidingly, was carried by 59 for 
it to 50 against it T. he Chairman and others demanded a ballot, winch 
took place upon the 2d of dune, when there appeared ior the motion 209, 
against it 482, leaving a majority against it of 213 Mr Wilkinson, tired 
of the anxiety and expense lie had been exposed to for so long a period, was 
at length under the necessity of receiving what the Compan) chose to give 
him, being the sum of 75 000 sicca rupees, at 2 5 per rupee, £7,500 sterling* 
with interest at six percent * 1110 whole of the proceedings on tins cruel 
and oppressive case arc full) detailed in the Asiatic Journal foi 1SI9, 
published by the booksellers to the Compan), and aie well worth) the 
perusal of those who can have any doubt of the injurious edicts of the union 
of the, two characters of sovereign and merchant in the Last India Compan), 
as well to the true interests of the Compan) themselves as of individuals 

Is not Mr Wilkinson since dead? — Mr Wilkinson is since dead 
ne went to Ians, where he set up a bank , and died, I think, about a >ear 


S3 15. Are 
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£315. Are 'you aware whether any political necessity existed in the year 
1S1£, inducing the Bengal government to adopt the course which they pur- 
sued with respect to the transaction you have now mentioned? — 1 am not 
aware of any. It was a period of perfect peace in India, though there had 
been a war with France for many years before. 

231G. Arc you aware of any other instance of injury arising to trade on 
account of the interference ol the government of India? — I am aware of 
several instances, but particularly with respect to Mahva opium. 1 have been 
informed, that in the end of the year 1328 the Bombay government 
announced to the public that the trade in opium would be thenceforth free, 
upon the payment of a certain duty on the importation of it at Bombay. 
This, I believe, arose from their finding it impossible to prevent what they 
call a smuggling trade from Malwa, the territory of Holkar, with Dcniaun, a 
Portuguese settlement about a degree to the northward of Bombay. In 
consequence of this intimation, the native merchants in that part of India 
were naturally encouraged to go considerably into speculation in the article 
of opium; but soon afterwards, I believe in the course of a few weeks, 
another intimation was issued by the government tiiat the monopoly was 
resumed. This was understood to he in consequence of the Company having 
made contracts for the article, which the contractors declared their inability 
to deliver at the low prices stipulated, in consequence of the trade being 
thrown open ; and it has been stated to me, upon authority which I believe 
to be correct, that the Company having contracted for and received opium 
to the value of twenty lacs of rupees, sold the same at a profit of 300 per 
cent, which I consider in no other light than a robbery, on the part of the 
East-India Company in their character of sovereigns and merchants, of the 
property of their ally Holkar and his subjects, and of the private merchants 
of India. 

2317.; Do you adduce this as an instance of the injury arising from the 
Company sustaining the double character of merchants and administrators 
of the government of the country ? — Yes. 

.2318. In what way were the Company, as a commercial body, benefited 
by this arrangement? — l think that fully appears by their selling the opium 
Tor eighty lacs of rupees which they purchased at twenty. 

2319. ' Did they sell it as a commercial body or as the government?— -Their 
character are muted, and I do not see how they can separate them as it suits 
their convenience. 

2320. Aie you not aware that the separation is effected, not according to 
the convenience of the Company, but by an arrangement made in many’ 
respects against the desire of the Company, and under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament ? — They are bound to keep their political and commercial 
accounts separate, but 1 believe it would be exceedingly difficult to separate 
them under the existing system. 
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i 2321. Do you conceive that the separation which is enjoined by law of 
the tenitorial and commercial accounts has any bearing upon the question of 
the supply of opium?— I cannot see it. I would also mention, with regard 
to their cotton investments for China, that great inconvenience and injury to 
the interests of the private merchants on the western side of India arises 
from the Company going into the market to purchase cotton, the period of 
their doing so, aod the quantity they require, being quite uncertain, insomuch 
that the cotton growers and dealers will fix no price, nor enter into no con* 
tracts with the private merchants, until they ascertain whether the Company 
aie or aie not to come into the market. The first intelligence of this comes 
from the northward to Bombay, announcing that the Company’s agents have 
gone into the market, and made engagements for the purchases of twenty 
or thirty, thousand bales of cotton, as the case may be, and which it is quite 
understood must be brought down to Bombay, wind and weather permitting, 
by a certain time. The price, of course, immediately lises for what remains 
of the crop, sometimes to an exorbitant rate, and the private merchant is 
either obliged to go without his investment or submit to purchase the article 
at a price which ultimately makes it a losing concern to him in the market of 
Canton. It is nothing uncommon for a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty per 
cent, to take place in the course of a few weeks 

2322. Supposing any large capitalist were to be engaged in a similar trade 
in purchasing cotton, would not Ins purchases produce precisely the same 
effect as that of the East-India Company ? — I conceive not, because the pri- 
vate capitalist would go into the market upon a footing with other merchants, 
having only the advantage of his superior capital j whilst the Company bring 
into the field their weight as sovereigns. It is perfectly well known, that 
when the Company announce that they require a certain quantity of cotton, 
the growers and dealers look upon themselves as bound to supply it. 

2323. Are you speaking of Bombay ? — -Yes ; but I believe that the effect 

produced is precisely the same at the other Presidencies. 1 1 

4 2324. Supposing that the Company were not to take advantage of their 
situation of soveieigns, but that they were to go into the market as an indi- 
vidual purchaser, would not the circumstance of being an individual pur- 
chaser give them an advantage over the sellers, and enable them to buy 
cheaper than a variety of merchants could, who would meet in competition 
in the same market? — I do not conceive so : but I consider it impossible for 
the Company to lay aside their character of sovereigns so long as it is united 
with their character of merchants, in India. ° 

2325. Do you mean that the Committee should understand that the Com- 
pany in their capacity of sovereigns exclude the competition of individual 
merchants, while they are purchasers in the same market? — The natural 
effect of the union of the two characters is such. I have always considered 
it so, and found it so, during a residence of twenty-two years in India. 

‘ 2326. Is 
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2326. Is.it your opinion that this is an unprofitable! mode of the East- 

India Company having made their purchases of cotton ? — I believe it will be 
found so, on their own showing, if 1 mistake not, from what I have seen of 
the Papers lately laid before this Committee, and which exhibit a heavy loss, 
upon their trade between India and China. , , 

2327. In speaking of the effect of the Company’s purchases of cotton, are 

you speaking of your own knowledge while you were resident in India, or 
from subsequent information? — From both, f < i . . 

2328. Then your evidence is meant to apply to a very late period ? — To a 

very early, as well as to a very late period; I would say down to the last 
season, f 1 1 

2329. Are you aware of any case in which the growers of cotton have 
been subject to any oppression on the part of the Company’s servants in con- 
sequence of selling their cotton to individuals rather than to the Company ? 
— I am aware that such has been the case, from the system of the Company’s 
servants insisting upon the growers of cotton taking advances, and com- 
pelling them to deliver their cotton. I allude more to a former period than 
lately ; it may not be the practice at present so much as it used to be. 

2330. Are not private tradeisat liberty to make advances if they think 
fit ? — No doubt of it, and they generally do so, but at great hazard of never 
getting cotton in return. 

2331. If they make advances, have they not the same legal means of 
enforcing the delivery of the cotton on account of which advances have been 
made as the Company have? — When you speak of legal means, I am not 
aware of any such means that can be app]ied_ by a merchant residing at 
Bombay to compel a grower of cotton in Guzzerat, or in any other district 
out of the Company’s dominions, to fulfil his contract. 

2332. Have the Company any means which the private trader has not ?+— 
Yes, they have the name and the authority of the Company, which carries 
every thing before it in India.' 

2333. Does it not come back to this, that the advantage of the Company 
is derived from the immense amount of- their pecuniary' means ? — No, I 
decidedly deny it ; and in explanation allow me to state, that the time has 
been when the Company had not the means of going into the market to pur- 
chase cotton, or any other article of trade ; when they were obliged to apply 
to the merchants of Bombay for assistance to carry on their wars, instead of 
their commerce ; and which assistance, under arrangements entered into with 
the Bombay Government, was afforded to them in a degree, and in a spirit 
of disinterestedness, beyond what perhaps was ever known uDder similar cir- 
cumstances in any part of the world. I allude to the period of 1803-4 and 
1805, during the war which was carried on by Sir Arthur Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington, against Scindia and Holkar, when, in the course of little more 
than two years, the houses of Forbes and Company, and Bruce, Fawcett and 

1 Company, 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
have gone, or will go out, I do not know j but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
vented, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiefly my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afforded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in India, and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. I remember the Chairman of that day saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, “ Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it. 5 ’ Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators, 

2337. Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
cerned in any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay? — Very possibly I may, although I have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital? 

• — I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 

2339. And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government ? — As far as possible. 

2310. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op* 
pression or undue interference on the part of the Company or their agents? 
— Very possibly. 

2311. Do you iccollect having occasion to make any such statements? — * 
Not on my part individually. It may have been done by the agents in L 011 - 
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Company, supplied their wants, and relieved their difficulties, to the extent 
qf nearly two millions and a half sterling ; the effect of which assistance 
was, in one short week, to reduce the discount upon the Company’s nine-per- 
cent treasury bills fiom eight or ten per cent, to one or two per cent., by 
undertaking, as those houses did, to receive the said paper, and to pass it 
cuirent in their transactions at par, although then at so heavy at discount. 
At this period, so gieatwas the distress of the Government, that many lacks 
of rupees of the Duke of Wellington’s bills weic lying in the bazaar under 
protest tar nonpayment, and the exchanges for Government bills on Calcutta 
had fallen to 85 Bombay rupees for 100 siccas ; the relative intrinsic value of 
the two coins being 106 Bombay for 100 siccas. 

2384). Was not all this before the last charter ? — It was so. 

2335. Did the houses .at Bombay become responsible for the paper circu- 
lated by them? — They received it in all payments as cash, and passed it as 
cash in all cases when they could do so, having the Company’s security for it 
of course; but such was the state of alarm in which the native merchants 
and bankers were, that they would not lend their money to the Company, 
although they readily did so to the two houses before mentioned, 


Jjuncey 18 ° die Aprilisy 1831 . « . >>- 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of tire Committee) again 
examined. 

2336. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence on a former day ?— 
I do ; I wish to show the particular motive I had for entering upon the sub- 
ject of the assistance afforded by the Bombay merchants to the Government 
in the years 1803, 1 804*, and 1805. It might naturally be expected that, on 
the principle of one good turn deserving another, the Company and their 
governments would be disposed to assist the merchants of India ill cases of 
emergency, tohich have happened and may hereafter occur. That such dis- 
position has been evinced by the Government in India upon a late occasion 
theye can be no doubt. They afforded, and very properly so, considerable 
assistance lately to the merchants and agents in Bengal, in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the security of the Company, and greatly to the 
advantage of the merchants, and the public generally. But I understand 
that this has been disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and likewise that 
mere is a standing order of the Court, which has been often repeated, that no 
assistance m the way of loans and accommodations should be afforded to the 
merchants ; and on a late occasion, that they bad even gone the length of 
proposing to send out orders to India to publish such their determination 

and 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
'have gone, or will go out, I do not know j but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
vented, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted ip, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiefly my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afforded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib, Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley ; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in India, and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. I remember the Chairman of that day ( saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, “ Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it.” Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators. 

233 7. Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
cerned in any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay ? — -Very possibly I may, although l have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders had 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital? 

— I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 


2339. And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government ? — >As far as possible. 

2810. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op* 
-Very possibly 10 ‘ erenCe on the P art ot thc Company or their agents ? 

23M. Do you recollect having occasion to make any such statements?-- 
Not on my part md, ..dually, It may have been clone by the agen “in Lor- 
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Company, supplied their wants, and relieved their difficulties, to the extent 
qf nearly two millions and a half sterling ; the effect of which assistance 
was, in one short week, to reduce the discount upon the Company’s nine-per- 
cent. treasury bills fiom eight or ten per cent, to one or two per cent., by 
undertaking, as those houses did, to receive the said paper, and to pass it 
current in their transactions at par, aldiough then at so heavy as discount. 
At this period, so great was the distress of the Government, that many lacks 
of rupees of the Duke of Wellington’s bills weje lying in the bazaar under 
protest for nonpayment, and the exchanges for Government bills on Calcutta 
had fallen to 85 Bombay rupees for 100 siccas ; the i dative intrinsic value of 
the two coins being 105 Bombay for 100 siccas. 

2334. Was not all this before the last charter ? — It was so. 

2335. Did the houses at Bombay become responsible for the paper ciicu- 
lated by them?— -They received it in all payments as cash, and passed it as 
cash in all cases when they could do so, having the Company’s security for it 
of course) but such was the state of alarm in which the native merchants 
and bankers were, that they would not lend their money to the Company, 
although they readily did so to the two houses before mentioned. 


Lunaiy 18° die Aprilis> 1831. * . i- 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bait, (a Member of the Committee) again 
examined. 

233G. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence on a former day? — 
1 do; I wish to show the particular motive I had for entering upon the sub- 
ject of the assistance afforded by the Bombay merchants to the Government 
in the years ISOS, 1804, and 1805. It might naturally be expected that, on 
the principle of one good turn deserving another, the Company and their 
governments would be disposed to assist the merchants of India in cases of 
emergency, \\mch have happened and may hereafter occur. That such dis- 
position has been evinced by the Government in India upon a late occasion 
there can be no doubt. They afforded, and very properly so, considerable 
assistance lately to the merchants and agents in Bengal, in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the security of the Company, and greatly to the 
advantage of the merchants, and the public generally. But I understand 
t iat tins has been disapproved of by the Court of Directors, ami likewise that 
tnerc is a standing order of the Court, which has been often repeated, that no 
assistance in the way of loans and accommodations should be afforded to the 
merchants ; and on a late occasion, that they had even gone the length of 
proposing to send out orders to India to publish such their determination 

and 
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and orders in the Government Gazette at Calcutta. Whether such orders 
have gone, or will go out, I do not know j but have reason to think that the 
good sense and the justice of the majority of the Directors either has pre- 
vented, or will prevent, so extraordinary a measure, which, if persisted in, 
must necessarily affect the credit of the European merchants and agents in 
India with the native community, already, I am sorry to say, considerably 
shaken, by some recent events which have taken place at Calcutta. This 
was chiefly my object in stating what I did respecting the assistance afforded 
to the Government by the houses in Bombay. I have also to state, that 
pecuniary assistance has at various times been afforded by the merchants in 
India to the Government, particularly during the Mysore wars against Tip- 
poo Saib. Such assistance was thankfully acknowledged by the govern- 
ments in India, particularly during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley ; but I am sorry to say, that I have observed a jealousy existing 
on the part of the Directors of the Company towards the private merchants 
in India, 1 and those here connected or trading with that country. In fact, 
the Company entered upon the present Charter with that feeling strongly 
expressed. 1 remember the Chairman of that day saying to the Court of 
Proprietors, «* Let the private traders come on, we will soon give them 
.enough of it.” Accordingly one of their first operations was a speculation 
in claret, to India, to a large extent, which I understood glutted the markets, 
and ended in great loss to the Company, and injury to the private specu- 
lators. 

2337. Have you been during the present charter, and especially during 
the time when Mr. Canning was at the head of the Board of Control, con- 
cerned in any representation to that Board, as to the interference of the 
Company’s agents in the purchase of cotton under the presidency of Bom- 
bay r — Very possibly I may, although l have no distinct recollection of it. 

2338. Do you not recollect that the parties were assured that orders bad 
been sent out, that the Company should go into the market, if possible, with 
no other advantage than that which they derived from their larger capital ? 
— I recollect that the system of taking the revenue in cotton was abandoned, 
and it was understood that the Company should go into the market for the 
purchase of cotton. 

2S3Q. And that it was the intention of the Government that they should 
have no other advantage than that which they derive from their capital, 
without deriving any assistance from their character as administrators of the 
government? — As far as possible. 

2310. Were you then desired to state any cases that might occur of op* 
pression or undue interference on the part of the Company or their agents? 
— Very possibly. . 

^23H. Do you recollect having occasion to make any such statements? — • 
Not on my part individually. It may have been done by the agents in Lon- 
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don of the houses in India. I have no partnership concern with any house 
m London 

2312 With respect to the speculation in wine of winch you spoke, can 
you give any further information to the Committee upon the subject?— I 
understood that it proved very inferior in quality, and tint some of it was 
sent home by Sir Evan Nepean the governor of Bomba), of a quality so in 
different, that it was almost unsaleable in India, and did not bnng near 
prune cost 

2343 Is it your object to show that the Company exported the article 
without due consideration of the profit to themselves, with a view to injure 
the private traders? — It reallv seemed to bear that complexion, when 
coupled with the Chairman’s threat, because it was a new article of trade 
with them 

23 W Had they been, before m the lubit of exporting wine ? — No, the 
trade in it was clued) carried on b) the captains and officers of their own 
ships, previously to the period to which I allude 

2345 Is it your opinion that the trade of Indta would be conducted with 
more security and more advantage, if the sovereign power of India were en 
tirclyr debarred from any competition in that trade, other than what may 
arise from any necessity derived from their character as sovereigns r — That 
has always been my decided opinion, and is at this moment my firm connc 
lion I am perfectly satisfied that the separation of those two characters in 
the Company which are now combined, would be attended with incalculable 
good effects, not only to the natives of India, and the merchants there and in 
this country, but also to the Company themselves Those sentiments I have 
always expressed I did so during the discussions in the year 1813, I have 
done 6o upon every occasion since, and I continue to hold them most 
strongly In saying tins, I beg to add, that it is with no hostile feeling to- 
wards the Company or their Directors. I have a great stake m the Com 
pjuy’s prosperity, I mean in the stock of the Company held by myself and 
family, and consequently, so far as my ow u individual interests are concerned,! 
should naturally be disposed to support all those measures which might tend 
to their real prosperity, but, whatever effect my opinions upon those subjects 
may have upon the interests of the Company, 1 consider it of little nnpor 
lance compared with the welfare of India and the happiness of its name 
population, to which, if I know myself, l would sacrifice everv personal con- 
sideration 

Do not you think it must be attended with great danger to mer- 
chants to carry on general commerce to any great extent, where they arc 
liable to be in competition with a body who, from the amount oftheircapital 
and from the general character of their constitution, are indifferent about 
small profits — Certainly , as I know from experience , 

-idt? Arc you not of opinion that some extent of permission to trade rs 

necessarily 
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necessarily required by the Company in their quality as sovereigns in India? 
— I really cannot see it ; I think not. I know that it is stated by the Com- 
pany, that they are under the necessity of carrying on what they call a re- 
mittance trade from India to this country ; but I have always been of opinion 
that such remittance would be infinitely better conducted through the medium 
of the private trade, than by the Company themselves, even to a larger 
amount than they require for their political payments in England. I think 
it is incalculable the extent to which the trade between this country and 
India might be carried, if the Company were out of it, and a fair scale of 
duties established by Parliament. 

2S18. Should }ou not apprehend that, in consequence of the limited num- 
ber of wealthy houses of trade at the different presidencies of India, the 
Company, as a body having sovereign power, would be constantly having 
combinations made against them, by which they would be very much imposed 
upon, if they had not the means of occasionally trading for the purpose of 
their remittances 5 — I am not aware of such combinations being usual in 
India. I have heard of such combinations in this country on the part of 
capitalists against the Government, but I never heard of them in India. 

2Sl-9« Do not you think it is possible that the absence of those combina- 
tions in India may arise from the parties knowing the power of the Company 
to trade themselves, if necessary? — No, I believe that the disposition of the 
European and native merchants in India towards the Company is amicable 
and liberal, and would be more so, if all clashing of interests were removed, 
by the Company having no concein in tiade in or with India. 
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,2350. Are you not of opinion, that the most amicable and most liberal 
merchants will, in prosecuting their own trade to the best advantage, now 
and then use those powers which they have of forcing any profit that they 
may be able by combination to force ; — I have not been accustomed to con- 
sider it so in India j at least during my residence in that country 1 always 
found the merchants, both European and native, disposed to act fairly aud 
liberally towards the Company and each other. 

2351. Are you therefore of opinion, that if Parliament were by a law to 
prohibit any commercial adventure on the part of the East-India Company, 
it would be a benefit to the general trade of India, and no injury to the 
Company in the exercise of its sovereign power? — I am decidedly of that 
opinion ; and that it would be most advantageous to the Company in every 
point of view, as well as to the native population. 

2352. Is the assistance which you mention to have been granted liberally 
by the government in India to the merchants, but which you apprehend to 
have been disapproved at home, the sort of assistance which one commercial 
body lends to another, or is it the assistance winch is due from the sovereign 
power of a country towards the merchants living under its rule? — The 
assistance alluded to was, I understand, given in advances of money upon 
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deposits of the Company’s and other securities, fully protecting the Company 
from any risk of loss. 

2353. Of what nature was the assistance that was required by the 
merchants at Calcutta?— The Committee are aware that a very extensive 
failure took place lately at Calcutta, the iiouse of Palmer and Co., which 
naturally excited great alarm in the minds of all descriptions of persons 
there, Europeans and natives; a run was consequently made upon many of 
the most respectable houses, one or two in particular, who upon application 
to the Government, received from Lord William Bentinck the most ready 
and handsome assistance, which enabled them, with their own resources, in 
the course of two or three months to pay off nearly a million sterling. By 
these means confidence was restored, and tilings are, I hope, again going on 
well. I have understood, however, that the assistance thus afforded was 
disapproved of by the Court of Directors, and, as already observed, that a 
proposition was made to order the publication before mentioned in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette. 

235-t. What effect would that publication have in India ? — I should think 
one of the most prejudicial nature ; as much so as if the Government, or the 
Bank of England, were to publish in the London Gazette, that they would, 
under no circumstances, afford any assistance whatever to the merchants or 
bankers of this country. 

2355. Will you state how you got this information of an intended pro- 
cedure on the part of the Court of Directors ?— Such things will get out ; l 
heard it from more than one quarter. 

2S56. Are not the natives in India in the habit of trusting the merchants 
and agents in Calcutta ?— Very much so; all over India. 

2357- Has not the practice of advancing money from the Government of 
Calcutta to the houses of agency prevailed to some extent ? — I believe so, 
particularly at Calcutta. 

2358. Did not great alarm prevail when the house of Palmer and Co. failed ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2359. Were not many families, European and native, all but ruined by it 'i 
—I am afraid that many were completely so. 

2360. How then are the natives of India to be put upon their guard 
against the expectation, that Government would advance money to the 
houses of agency, unless publicity is given to the order by which that prac- 
tice is condemned? — I do not conceive that the natives give credit to the 
Europeans upon such grounds, and consequently that such caution is not 
necessary, nor called for. 

2S6l. Did not the Government advance large sums of money for the 
S f tirr °^ a ' mer 3llC * e'entually had no effect? — lam not aware 


2362. I& 
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2362. Is not it the duty of all governments to protect their native popula- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly it is. • 

* 2363. If they have suffered by trusting those houses of agency, is not it 
incumbent upon the authorities at home, if they shall cease to continue that 
practice, to inform the natives that it no longer prevails ? — I believe the 
Court of Directors might safely leave that between the natives and the houses 
of agency. '' 

236i. You have stated, that it would be to the advantage of the Company 
that they should cease to trade ; are you aware that evidence was adduced 
last year before' the Committee, taking the price of bullion, taking the price 
of bills, and looking also to the question of commerce, the Company have 
rather gained a larger sum by trade than they could by bullion, or by bills, 
or by both united? — I am not aware of that fact j but I see by a statement 
laid before the Committee a few days ago, that the loss upon their trade 
between India 'and this country lias been very great. I do not think the bill 
operations of the Company have had a fair trial. I have often recommended 
the plan of opening their treasury here, as well as at Canton, for money 
against bills upon India, by which they might get funds to a large extent, 
and I have no doubt effect their remittances upon fair terms , if not generally 
better than they have hitherto done. 

2365. You have been asked, whether, in case the Company were debarred 
carrying on trade, even a remittance-trade, hard terms might not be forced 
upon them by combinations of the merchants in India $ and you have said 
that you do not think that would be the consequence, by reason of the 
liberality of the merchants of India, and their not being persons that would 
join in such a combination ? — From my experience of them, they must be 
very much altered from what they were twenty years ago, if they would 
do so. 

2366. Supposing their nature to be changed, and that they should not be 
so liberal as they were in your time, do you think they might not perhaps 
press upon the Government by making hard terms, if the Company were 
prevented from carrying on a remittance-trade? — There is no saying what 
might be the consequences of a change in their nature. . 

2367. If they were to be like the capitalists of the Royal Exchange, do 
you think there might not be some combination to force hard terms upon, 
the Company in the way of remittance? — I do not wish to say any thing to 
reflect upon the capitalists of the Royal Exchange ; but I confess I felt 
rather strongly that a line of conduct should be imputed to. the merchants 
of India, which, from my experience, I could not allow they were 
capable of. 

2308. If they were not persons of the liberal views you have stated, could 
you then answer for it, whether there might not be a combination that 
might press hardly upon the Government in the way of remittance ? — It is 
impossible for me to answer such a question. 
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,2369. /If, thesei was a combination, would 'not their first object be .to raise 
the price of remittance as against the Company ?— Possibly it might; but I 
believe that of late years the number of merchants and agents has been 
.much extended, and that such combinations, if ever practicable, would from 
tbe < incre?se_of.houses at the different presidencies, now be impossible. 

,0370. Without any direct combination on the part of the merchants, would 
there not be a natural combination, from the general knowledge there would 
be of the demands of |the Company to make remittances ? — I think the 
competition wo.uld be so extensive that such combinations would be im- 
possible. By opening the trade to the extent that it has already been opened, 
Such a .variety of new interests have been thrown into India as to put it out 
qf the power of an}' set of men to combine effectually in that way. 

2371. Is not the greater part of the business of Bombay in the hands of a 
very few houses?— The greater part of the money agency is in the hands of 
.the old houses, perhaps two or three. 

3372. Would not they be the persons that would have to deal with the 
Company in case they required remittances “>• — I do not know that ; they act 
as bankers and agents, more than traders, and are more in the way of buying 
than selling bills, except for the accommodation of their own constituents. 
There are also many new houses at Bombay, which manage consignments 
from this country j and the native merchants carry on a considerable trade 
.with England. 

,2873. Would not the natural consequence of this trade of remittance 
.ceasing be to create an unusual demand for bills on the part of the Company? 
— Undoubtedly it would ; but there are such various modes of effecting 
remittances from India to England, that I think they would always be able 
to accomplish them on fair terms. In the first place, by opening their 
treasury in Leadenhall-street for money against bills upon India at the 
cm rent rate of exchange ; in the next place, by receiving cash, as they now 
do at Canton, for bills upon India, for their tea investments ; and in the 
Jhjrd place, by advancing money in India to the merchants trading to this 
country and to China, upon the security of their goods. By these means, I 
should think the Company would eventually have it more in their power to 
dictate terms to the merchants, than the merchants would to the Company; 
particularly as they might, in -cases of necessity, have recourse to bullion 
remittances occasionally. 

^374. Are you not supposing that the Company’s trade to China continues 
upon the same footing that it is on now ? — Not their trade from India to 
China. l am decidedly against that. What I am anxious to see is, that 
they should altogether abandon their commercial character in India, and 
carry on no trade, either from India to China, or from India to Europe. 

287-5. What do you say with respect to their trade from China to Europe? 
—1 am decidedly of opinion that it ought to remain with the Company. 

I was 
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I was so eighteen years ago, 1 have continued so ever since, andfl am so at 
the present moment. 

2376. , In order to enable the Company to obtain the 'remittances which 
they now obtain, is not-your reasoning.upon that subject founded upon the 
facility of their obtaining, remittances through China P-^-Undoubtedly,- to a 
certain extent. I should regret to < see the China trade taken out of its 
present channel. If it were taken out of the, hands of the Company, and 
thrown open, I drmly believe that there would be great danger of- losing it 
altogether. 

2377* Supposing a remittance to take place from one country'td another,' 
is not it of necessity that such remittance must, be made, either directly' or 
indirectly, in the produce of the country from which the remittance is’ to be 
made? — Certainly. 

2378. Supposing that to be the case, would not the remittance be made 1 
easier if the trade were larger, and if the terms upon which the trade were 
carried on were cheaper ? — No doubt ; but in seeking for the extension of 
the trade you might lose it altogether. 

2379. Supposing the monopoly of the trade of China to be removed from 
the Company, and that that trade was to continue in the hands of the private 
merchants, and that it were to be considerably increased, do you not conceive 
that’ there would he a greater facility in obtaining remittances from India to 
England than exists at the present moment r — I should say that would be a 
matter of great doubt ; and that where a certainty of good, to the extent 
which now exists, is within our reach, we should prefer it to running the risk 
of throwing the trade open. 

2380. If the trade is considerably augmented, would there not be a greater 
facility in making remittances from India by that means ? — No doubt of it, 
if you were sure of retaining that trade ; hut in making the experiment you 
might lose the trade altogether. 

2381. Is it the habitof other Governments to make their remittances through 
the medium of trade carried on directly by themselves ? — I believe that, to a 
certain extent, this ve>y objectionable system is in force between tbe island 
of Ceylon and Gieat Britain 5 and I consider it a most important fact, which 
it would be well worth the attention-of the Committee to receive information 
upon, connected as the interests of Ceylon are with those of India generally,, 
and trading.as they do with each other. I have it in my power to produce, 
to the Committee evidence upon this subject, which 1 consider to be of great 
importance ; 1 mean the evidence of Mr. Stewart, who was last session a, 
member of this Committee, and who, I believe, knows more of Ceylon, has< 
made it more his study, and is able to give the Committee more correct 
information upon it than any person in this country. The government of 
Ceylon carry on a monopoly of the trade in cinnamon to England, and also 
in other articles on the island. The trade generally is heavily loaded with 
import and export duties, even upon the raw produce of the island. The 
people are discontented ; they are subject to forced labour, under the Dutch 

law. 
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18 April 1831. law, and upon die whole, from, what X learn, it is considered tile worst cob- 
nial government under the sun. ... 

Sir F ? rbes ' l 2382. Did not they Hnd that system in existence ’at the time when the 
King’s Government took the' administration of it?— The system of forced 
labour,* compelling the poor people to labour from morning to night, and to 
raise cinnamon and other articles, to be taken from them at Government 
prices. To such an extent is this vile monopoly of cinnamon carried, that 
ifany person has a garden, and a cinnamon-tree happens to spring up in it, he 
is not allowed to consider it his own, nor to remove it, but is compelled to, 
nurse and rear it for the Government ; and by the Dutch law, if a man’ is 
found cutting down a cinnamon-tree, lie is liable to have his right hand 
cut off. 

2383. Are you aware what the nature of the payments at home are, for 
which those large remittances of the Company 3re necessary? — -Chiefly for 
paying the pensions and allowances of their retired servants, and other po- 
litical charges, including interest upon the Indian debt to a certain extent. 

2384-. Are they payments which might by any alteration be made in India 
instead of in England? — That is a very important question, and I believe 
that such a principle has been in agitation. 

2385. It being stated that, the East-India Company having large remit- 
tances to make at home, cannot make them advantageously unless they have 
the power of Hading, if those payments could be tranferred to India, instead 
of making them at home, would not any necessity for the power of trading 
upon that account be done away ? — No doubt it would, and such a system 
might perhaps be introduced in a certain degree prospectively; but it would 
be attended with great difficulty and inconvenience. ‘ 


Jovis, 21° die Aprilis, 1831. 

■ Sir CHARLES FORBES, Bart, (a Member of the Committee) again 
examined. 

21 April 1831. 238G. Do you wish to make any statement to the Committee with re- 

Sir C Forbes C erence to y our former evidence ?— With the permission of the Committee 
Bart. ’ 1 sha " state whal 1 conceive will set at rest the question as to any danger of 
combination being entered into by the merchants of India, and particularly 
those of Bombay, to impose hard terms upon the Company in making remit- 
tances to this country. It is well known that the revenues of’Bombay are 
not sufficient to pay its expenses by a very large sum, at least one crore of 
rupees ; so that, in- fact, the Company would have no remittances to make 
Horn Bombay to this country. All their' remittances must be made from 
Bengal, so long as there is no surplus revenue at Bombay ; consequently the 
mercuarus there would have no opportunity of forcing their bills on England 1 
upon the Company, except on such terms as the Company thought proper 
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to take them. At the same time, if a favourable opportunity should occur 21 April 1831. 
of making remittances to England tlnough Bombay,, the Government could — — 

always diaw on Bengal for that purpose j and by supplying the private traders Sir p^° rl>es ' 
with advances on consignments to this country, particulaily the natives, who ar " 

have shewn themselves much disposed to entei into it of Jate, they would 
have the power of outbidding the European merchants ’ Again, the Com- 
pany could always resort to shipments of bullion, by which they would be 
enabled to regulate the exchange for bills to the rate of a fair comparative 
lemittance. 1 would also beg to add, in explanation of the opinion I have 
given with regard to the Company withdrawing from the trade between 
India and England and China, that my object is, that they should abandon 
their commercial dealings of every description in India, their monopolies and 
all, leaving the trade, internally and externally, entirely in the hands of the 
private merchants European and native, upon condition of their retaining 
the China trade. 

2387. The whole China trade, or the tea trdde exclusively? — I should say 
the tea trade to England exclusively, if It shall appear that the trade in other 
respects might be thrown open without the risk of losing it altogether, which 
I very much doubt. 

2388. Does your opinion of the power of the Company to resist combina- 
tion upon the part of merchants in the price of bills of exchange, depend at 
all upon their retaining exclusive possession of the tea trade of China ? — 

I think so, undoubtedly, except so fir as they might protect themselves by 
bullion lemittances, which they would have always in their power, but not 
perhaps to so great an extent as they would require. As I have already 
stated, I think the Company ought to continue to receive money into their 
treasury at Canton for bills upon India, which they now do to a laige amount, 
and bring home those funds through their tea investments, and also in bullion, 
as I learn they have done this season, to the extent ot £150.000, being, 

I believe, the first time that they have brought home bullion fiom China. 

2389. When you state that there would be danger of losing the trade from 
China, do you take into your consideration that a very large and increasing 
trade is carried on at the present moment by the Americans with the 
Chinese, without the intervention of any factory such as that which exists 
under the direction of the East-India Company ? — Yes, I am quite aware 
of that. 

2390. Are you also aware that a very large trade is carried on by the 
private traders between India and Canton ? — No doubt of it. 

2391. Has any serious interruption to either of those trades occurred 
since they have grown to the height they have now attained ? — I believe 
many years ago an interruption took place, in consequence of one of the 
country ships having accidentally killed a Chinese in firing a salute ; and 
some years ago an American seaman accidentally killed a Chinese ; in both 
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which cases, the innocent men were delivered up to the Canton government, 
and inhumanly strangled. 

2392 Have not the interruptions to the trade earned on by the Company 
at Canton been more frequent and of longer duration than any interruptions 
which have occurred in the trade earned on by Indian free traders, or by 
the Americans? — It may be so , but I do not judge so much from what has 
taken place as from my apprehensions of what might take place in the event 
of an unrestricted opening of the trade, from the peculiar character of the 
Chinese, knowing it as I do I was there forty years ago, and believe they 
are the same now as then, in every respect. 

2393. In the event of the Company discontinuing their operations as 
traders m India, in consequence of tne small number oF commercial houses 
of opulence, might there not be a danger of facility being given to com* 
bination, which would throw difficulties m the way of the Company s remit- 
tances to Europe, and m that event do not you tlnnk it probable that the 
number of such houses in Calcutta would gradually increase ? — Undoubt 
edly , m India generally 

2394. Must not the consequence of that necessarily be, that that danger 
would be proportion ably diminished? — Certainly, if under any circum- 
stances it could exist 

2395. If there was a considerable demand for bullion, by way of remit- 
tance, would not the pnee of bullion of course nse 9 — No doubt. 

2396 Would not dear bullion, that is, bullion the least above the ordinary 
pnee, together with the cost of freight and insurance make a bad remit- 
tance, generally speaking 9 — I believe, at present, it is the safest and the 
best. The current silver com of India makes a fair remittance, and the 
gold a better , but it is not always procurable 

2397 Is not the exchange now lower than it ever was before 7 — It per- 
haps was never lower than it is now 

2308. Do you remember the exchange at Calcutta upon England at 
2s 8 d the sicca rupee? — I doubt uot it may have been so, or even higher, 
because I have known it at that rate for the Bombay rupee, which is six 
and a half per cent below the value of the sicca. 

2399. Is not the remittance from Calcutta now Is. 10d the sicca rupee? 
— Perhaps the average exchange may be about Is lid. , but I have heard 
of considerable remittances lately in good bills upon the first houses in 
London, at 2s 

2100 Is not the lowness of the exchange an inducement to make remit- 
tances in bullion ?— No doubt of it 

2V0\. l £ the exchange was to rise, would not the remittance m bullion be 
less favourable? — Comparatively so, of course , but a remittance in the cur 
rent com would remain the same. It must be kept in mind, that the higher 

. the 
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the rate of exchange the more favourable for the Company as remitters, I 21 April 1831. 
mean the more British money given for the rupee; and should it fall below I 

a bullion remittance, they would always have it in their power to resort to ir 
that medium, so that they could' never be compelled to take a remittance 
on more unfavourable terms than what bullion or coin would give them. ' / 

2402. You must add freight and insurance? — Yes, although the Com- 
pany never insures ; but, adding freight and insurance, and even commis- 
sion, it is found advantageous by private merchants and agents to send 
home bullion from India and China, and to draw against the proceeds at 
the present low rate of exchange for bills. 

2403. If the Company were to give up trading, and not have the means 
of making remittances in bills, and to remit in bullion, would not the 
demand for bullion -be more than it is now? — Of course; but the greater 

the demand the greater the supply would be. Bullion and dollars pour ^ 
into India from all quarters ; from China, from America, and, within the 
last eight or ten r years, they have been sent from England to India, and 
would be so again, should commerce improve, and the exchange turn against 
England as heretofore. 

2404. Do you think that bullion remittances could at all times be 
effected ? — At all times, in bullion or coin. 

2405. And that without straitening the circulation inconveniently ? — Yes, 
particularly from Calcutta, where they have bank-paper in circulation ; at 
Bombay there is none, and I hope never will be. 

2406. Then no combination of merchants could subject the Company to 
any greater expense than that of remitting bullion? — Certainly not ; whilst 
they would have it in their power to avail themselves of all favourable 
opportunities of making remittances by advances to the private merchants 
on shipments of goods, which they are making now, and on terms, I believe, 
more favourable than the houses at Calcutta can afford to make them. 

2-107* Then you do not contemplate they should make all their remit- 
tances in bullion, but only that they should have it in their power as a check 
against combination on the part of the merchants ? — Yes ; or rather that 
they should take whichever suited best. 

240S. Supposing subsidies were paid by this country to a foreign coun- 
try, and they were habitually continued, do you think it would be necessary 
that the Government of England should become traders ? — Noi T do not 
think so ; and I believe that never has been the case. 

2409. "When, you say that the Company should abandon all their trade 
and monopolies, do you allude also to the government monopolies of opium 
and salt? — Undoubtedly ; I cannot draw any distinction between their trade 
and their monopolies, nor between the Company as sovereign^ and the 
Company as merchants. 
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21 April 1831 2410 Are you not aware that any profit that the Company make upon 

their trade goes to the payment of their dividends, and any profit they make 

Sir C Forbes, U p 0n t j je sa ] t an d opium does not go to the dividends, but that it goes to a 
Bart fund which is more peculiarly for the benefit of the government ? — I believe 
it is much the same thing whether it goes mto the right or left hand pocket 
84 H Do jou conceive that it would be possible, in any other waj than 
by monopoly, to raise, as it was raised in 1820 30, £1,031 000 from salt, and 
£1,757,000 from opium? — I think it might be raised, m due time, to per 
haps as large, if not a larger amount, through a much less objectionable 
medium, through the medium of increased and increasing revenues and cus- 
toms, upon an increased and flourishing trade, earned on by an improved 
and improving population having perfect confidence that they would 111 no 
way be interfered with by the Company in their operations, either agricultural 
or commercial , and that under such a system, if happily it shall be intro- 
duced, the prosperity of India would rise to a degree incalculable, and con 
sequently in every way tend to the advantage as well as the credit of its rulers 

2412 Do you mean that this revenue of customs would be raised upon 
those particular articles, or that there would follow such a general improve 
ment of the condition of the people as would increase the general revenue 
of customs ? — Partly both 

2413 Are you aware that the profits of the customs now are not more 
than one fifth of the joint amount of the salt and opium monopolies? — It is 
very probable that may be the case , the greater the latter, the less the former 

2414 Then you conceive that the customs revenue could be raised to six 
times its present amount? — 1 can only state, as an example in favour of my 
argument, that, when I went to India forty years ago, the duties were six 
per cent upon all imports throughout India Lord Cornwallis very judi 
ciously lowered them to three per cent , and I believe in the course of eight 
or ten years after that reduction, the revenue was more than doubled. 

2415 Do you think it would be politic to reduce the customs below two 
and a half per cent, which is the present rate of duty, with benefit to the 
revenue ? — Perhaps not , on the contrary, under a more liberal system gene 
rally they might be raised 

2416 Then the same advantage could not now be derived from those 
regulations of Lord Cornwallis, reducing the duties? — No, but I am speak 
mg with reference to the monopolies, that from the enormous price of the 
article of salt, for instance, m Bengal, it is beyond the reach of many of 

, stives It is well known that many of the natives cannot afford to buy 
salt to eat with their nee 

2417 In what manner, by the abolition of the salt monopoly, would you 
l ” cre ? se amount of the receipt of the customs •>- — In Bengal 1 would 
abandon the salt-works altogether, and allow it to be imported on paying a 
auty , it could afford to pay a handsome duty, and would yield a handsome 

revenue 
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revenue in a most unobjectionable manner we could even send it fiom this 
country, in ships going to India, which instead of going, as they now do, 
almost empty, would load with salt. 

2418. Is there any other article, by the importation of which in place of a 
monopoly m the interior, you would propose to increase the revenue ? — They 
might still lay an excise upon the salt, upon opium, and upon tobacco, as 
they do in this country, and upon spirits they might collect a levenue in 
the shape of an excise instead of through the monopoly. 

2139 Would it not depend upon the amount of that excise-duty whether 
it was an exchauge that was favourable to the people or not ? — No doubt it 
would , and I am aware that it would be attended with great expense m the 
collection. 

2420. Do }ou think it would be safe to destioy those monopolies upon the 
speculation of increasing the revenue of customs ?— Indeed, I think it would 
be most desirable at any rate to attempt it, and it might be done gradually , 
they might fay degrees, for instance, relax the rigid monopoly of salt in 
Bengal, and then again upon the coast of Coromandel. 

2421. If you were to import a great proportion of the supply of salt foi 
Bengal from Madras, would not the prosperity of the people of the Madras 
presidency, of course, be increased by the additional labour? — No doubt 

2422. And in proportion to that, would not the. population of Bengal that 
now exist upon their labour in preparing salt, be diminished ? — From all I 
can understand that is a most objectionable mode of employing the people 
of Bengal : it is, in fact, worse than the worst description of slavery. But 
there are other gentlemen more competent than I am to speak upon that 
subject 

2423. Supposing there was a considerable import of salt from Madias into 
Bengal, do you not conceive there would be an export of nee or some other 
article from Bengal to Madras 7 — Unquestionably there would, in 
proportion. 

2421. And therefore each province producing that which they could 
produce with the greatest advantage, would tend to the benefit of the whole ? 
— No doubt of it, and that is the principle upon which I recommeud the 
alteration of the system. 

2425. What is the enhancement of the price of salt above the cost at 
which it might be produced ui consequence of the monopoly ? — I have heard 
800 to 1,000 per cent in Bengal. 

2120. Is not the system of producing salt at the present moment at the 
mouth of the Ganges, a very oppressive servitude on the part of those that 
produce it ? — I have always heard so, m a degree far more oppressive than 
the worst description of slavery in the West-Indies 

2127. Is not the article produced by that means of a tery inferior 

description 
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description ? — I believe it is far inferior to the Coromandel coast-salt, or to 
the Bombay salt. Both shores produce a very fine salt, they are in fact 
coveied with it: and on the Madras side it is extreme cruelty that a man 
cannot go to the sea-side, and take a handful of salt for his own use, without 
being subject to a heavy penalty. 

2428. Do you mean to say that the persons concerned in the manufacture 
of salt are in the power of their masters, in the same way that the slaves in . 
the West-Indies are ?-~ Perhaps it would be well for them if they were so, 
they would be better taken care of. 

2429. They are not then in the power of their masters in the same manner 
that the slaves in the West Indies are? — I believe they are not actually 
slaves, but they are so in every thing but the name. 

• 2430. Will you state how? — I believe they are compelled to work for very 
low wages m the salt-pits, which is the most destructive to the health of man 
that can be imagined. 

2431. Could 3 power be used to compel them to labour in the salt-pits as 
the slaves are compelled in the West-Indies to labour? — I have no doubt 
that it may be, and has been done. 

2432. Do you know it? — Not of my own knowledge of those salt-pits, 
because I have never been there : but thpt the rattan, which is, perhaps, not 
much preferable to the whip, has been used in former times to force labour 
in India, I have no doubt, though it may not be the case now : it has been 
used even to the weavers. 

2433. Do you not know that any person to whom such treatment was 
applied would find redress in the courts, according to the regulations of the 
East-India Company ? — Perhaps so ; hut it is a very tedious and a very 
expensive thing to get redress in an) country, and more especially in India. 

2434. Have you any knowlege upon this subject, except from what you 
have heard ? — I have not ; but I have no doubt of it. 

2435. Was there not, formeily, considerable trade carried on between 
Madras and Bengal, in the impoit of salt into Bengal, and the expoit of 
rice ?— Certainly ; in my time there was, and I hope it is not yet altogether 
gone. 

243(5. Are you aware that that has fallen pff?~I believe so. 

2437. Do you know on what account that has fallen off? — I suppose on 

account of the' heavy duty on salt in Bengal, which has pi evented tile trade 
being carried on. ' 

2438. Does not the duty amount almost to a prohibition ?— I believe it 
does; that is to say, they are obliged to deliver’ the salt to the Company, 
and get so little for it as to be hardly worth the carriage. 

. 1* h® 4 limited to a certain quantity ?~Undoubtedly it is; that is 

the spirit or all the Company’s monopolies. If they were to supply the market 
’ * equal 
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equal ty the demand, at a fair price, there is no saying to what extent the 
consumption would go; in the same manner that if you would allow the 
importation of sugar here from India at a fair duty, I think it is incalculable 
the quantity that would be consumed, by bringing it within the reach of the 
consumer. We see this in coffee, and in every article upon which the duty 
has been reduced. 

24>40. Are you of opinion that the destruction of those monopolies, and 
the opening of the commerce in India, would consist ivith the present system 
of regulations respecting access to India ? — I confess that I am not aware of 
any great difficulty in obtaining access to India on the part of Europeans 
from this country. It may be otherwise generally, but in any case in which 
I have had occasion to apply to the Court of Directors, I have never found 
the least difficulty in obtaining permission. At the same time I should cer- 
tainly be for all restrictions and difficulties being removed, as much as pos- 
sible, consistently with a due regard to the welfare of the native population 
and the safety of the government. 

244-1. You are understood to be of opinion, that the revenue that would 
fall off in consequence of the destruction of these monopolies would be sup- 
plied by increased commercial speculation ? — Undoubtedly, in due time. 

2442. Do not you consider the present system legulating the access to 
India as an obstruction in the way of commercial speculation ? — No doubt ; 
any obstruction whatever must operate in a certain degree against the exten- 
sion of trade. 

2443. Are not you acquainted with pai ts of the country in which there 
are productions of coal and iron, and other things, which would be worked 
and biought into action if the settlement of Europeans was allowed? — I have 
no doubt of it. Indeed, lean see no objection to the settlement of Euro- 
peans of a certain description in India. I would not be for throwing open 
the sluice altogether, although my impie&sion is, that even that would be 
attended with little or no inconvenience ; but still I should be disposed to 
adopt such a measure with great precaution, because India is already fully 
peopled. 

2444. Do you think the natives of India would like the unrestrained ad- 
mission of Europeans into the interior? — As far as I can form an opinion, I 
should certainly think not *, but I do not apprehend that any such concourse 
of people would resort to India as is generally supposed ; I think the number 
would be very limited. It is a long and expensive voyage to India j very 
few, comparatively speaking, would be able to find their way there, except 

- wen of capital and respectability, from whom no danger nor inconvenience 
whatever could arise. 

2445. Would not great benefit accrue to India from the introduction of 
capital and skill in its cultivation ? — No doubt; particularly from theintro- 

■ duction of European skill. ( The native capital is considerable, if they had 

encouragement 
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late 0 yeafs emeDt l ° aPP ' y ^ thoush 1 am afraid i[ llas not been increasing of 

2446. To what cause do you attribute that ?-So far as I can learn, the 
natives are over-taxed ; their agriculture and internal commerce are Lver- 
*?. • - 1 ™ afrald tbat tbe increase of revenue has always been the chief 
iVf » odd?' S° varn " le "? ln l ndia - The Cnrapnny carry in wars, and incur 
It? addl ! lonal debt • tbe y tb en ‘ax their subjects, and cut down the sala- 

,, r serran,s . >n nt.lier to pay the interest of that debt, always except, 
ing the allowances of their governors and others high in rank, which are 

never touched, except it may be to increase them. ‘ 

2447. Are you aware that an attempt was lately made at Bengal, on the 

fro “ tbe natives against the 

settlement of British subjects in India ? — I have heard so b 

those 6 circumstances?— l" have""^"^'" 6 ^^"’ 1 !? haVe . b T increased under 

agoof a pro^osTtax'ontapoT” “"knowledge I few d”ayl 
15th of November 1830- na . nce Committee at Caicutta, dated the 

addressed to the merchant^ at CaIeuUaw Ltffect: aPPEalS *° ' MVe b6 “ 

** Circu,ar f rom the Finance Committee. 

” Gentlemen : 

by tta'p^Tc^i^t^irK^^ l , he 28tb ° f ' July last, I an, directed 
they liaie It in conlemplatinn to rreotnmend ItJt „ 1°™“?°? t at present possess, 
imposed on the import by sea at ibe thre „ S** ‘’ etlerd ‘ duty of ten per cent, be 

the margin, *nud to rennCuhal ‘■Ae-Cira. of the seteral metals noted in 

of die tuntr occur to you, you wdl I.L ,t ob J ec ‘ 1 £’ 1 *° die proposed modification 
your opinions. J ’ J “ wUI U '°'‘ r tbcm with n statement of the grounds of 

“ Calcutta "I bate the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

" Finance Committee Office r<r ",7°“' "° S ‘ oboJient setrant, 

”10 No» ember, 1830.’* * ” W. H. Banker van, 

That • ‘ “ Officiating Secretary.” 

a !-‘ tantamount to a 

from this country to India. J 0 ,n j ure ‘he trade in those metals 


* Copper, iron, had, spelter, tin. 


2149. Is 
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244$. Is not it probable that the opinion you have now expressed would 21 April 1831. 

be' conveyed to government by those merchants? — It is very probable. I . 

only produce this as a proof of the lengths to which they are disposed' to go Sir 
to raise revenue. , ' ' J 

2450. If they should 1 geti such an increase of their customs as to enable 
them> to relax their: monopolies; would not it be a good thing? — If they 
would renounce their monopolies altogether, I think the trade might then be 
able to afford a higher rate of duty. 

2451/ With the exception of this, which is an instance in which thegoverni 
ment consulted the merchants with respect to a measure of taxation, areyou 
aware of any instance, during the present charter, in which the taxation has 
been raised? — Notmpon the commerce} and I believe this could not be 
carried into effect without the sanction of' the - Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. 

2452. ' Are you not aware that; during the same period, orders have been 
sent from home, which have been obeyed, for considerably reducing the 
custom-duties, and also some of the inland-duties ?■ — I am glad to hear it. 

2453. Do you think that the same amount of revenue could be raised by 
any other arrangement of the taxes, which would press less upon the 
resources and the industry of the country ? — I have already stated my opinion 
to be, that the revenue generally, in every branch, would increase by a 
relaxation of the government monopolies and imposts, according as the 
prosperity of the country advanced, it could not be expected all at once to 
produce that effect} it must be allowed time to work. The evil has long 
existed, and it cannot be expected that the consequences should cease sud- 
denly } but that a gradual amelioration would take place I have not the least 
doubt, and to the full extent of my most sanguine wishes. 

2454. When you stated that no other tax had been raised since the grant- 
ing of the last charter, are you not aware that there was a stamp-tpx imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Calcutta in the year 1827? — Undoubtedly. I thought 
the question referred to customs. The stamp-tax is a highly objection- 
able one, and has created more dissatisfaction than anything that ever 
•occurred in India. In former times, it would have gone far to have produced 
an insurrection in the country. I have heard that an attempt was made 
manyyears ago to impose a house-tax, which was effectually resisted 1 by the 
natives of Bengal. 

2455. Was not a similar tax ordered to be imposed upon Madras and 
Bombay ?— Orders to that effect were issued, but Sir Thomas Munro 
declined carrying them into effect at Madras, and they were arrested in their 
operation at Bombay, by the refusal of Chief Justice West to register the 
Government Regulation laying on the tax, one of the many good conse- 
quences which resulted to the island of Bombay from the administration of 
that able, upright, independent, but ill-used judge. 

2H 


2456. Was 
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2456. Was this stamp-duty altogether a new tax/ or did it consist ill the 
extension to the .presidencies of taxes previously existing elsewhere?— I 
believe so, in Bengal; but it is equally obnoxious wherever it exists. 

24.57. Do you not believe, that considering the present resources of India, 
the taxation of that country is carried to its fullest possible extent? — I am 
afraid, generally speaking, far beyond its power to bear, and the consequence 
is a gradual falling off in the prosperity ofits population. 

2458. Are you not aware that some of the most important instances of 
the suspension of the trade of the East-India Company at Canton were on 
account of objects in which the private trade and the foreign trade were 
equally concerned with their own, namely, the reduction of the number of 
Hong merchants, and other acts of general oppression on the part of the 
Chinese government ?— I have no doubt of that j and I believe the late inter- 
ruption of the trade arose from an interference with the Chinese government 
on the part of the Company’s supercargoes, at the instance of the Bombay 
government, who recommended to their consideration a memorial from the 
merchants of Bombay upon those subjects : and this brings to my recollec- 
tion, that by the last accounts from China the trade was again very nearly 
stopped, in consequence of a fatal accident which happened in a rencontre 
between an American Captain and two Parsees, natives of Bombay, who had 
gone there in a private ship in the employ of private merchants. The super- 
cargoes being called upon by the Chinese government, very properly' refused 
to deliver up the men, and the consequence was a threatened stoppage of 
thetrade, which, but for the vigorous and firm conduct of the Company’s 
supercargoes, would no doubt have taken place. The two Parsees were sent 
back Vo Bombay to be tried there. 

2459. Are you aware of any memorial that has recently been presented to 
the Board of Trade in this country by the East-India agents in London, 
respecting the duties?— I have in my hand copies of two such memorials, 
dated the 8th and the 31st of March 1831, addressed to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and 
modification of the duties on East-India goods, which I beg permission to 
put in. 

[ The same were delivered in, and are as follows : ] ‘ 

To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council forTrade. 


The undersigned Merchants of London, interested in the trade with India, crate 
the consideration of your Lordships to the following Statement: 

The reduction and modification of duties, and the fixing of them on certain ad- 
mitted principles, being now of universal interest and discussion, permit us to draw 
jour lordships' attention to the predicament in these respects of articles of East-India 
produce. For this purpose we enclose a list thereof, with the market prices of each 
annexed, and their respecthe rates of duty. Comparing the duty with the price, it 
wm ue seen that the former is in many instances exorbitant ; but a grievance common 
10 ail is, that they can only be imported into a few of the ports of the United King- 
dom, 
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dom, and cannot be removed thence to other places coastwise, or in the interior (as 
goods from other countries can), without the aforesaid duties being in the first in- 
stance paid. - - < 

This is a regulation which materially impedes distribution and consumption, and 
consequently affects in proportion the receipt of revenue. We would notice, for ex- 
ample, three articles, which may he considered comforts, if not necessaries of life to 
the poor, vis, tea, sugar and pepper. At present these commodities cannot be con- 
veyed from the ports of landing to other ports or places not privileged to receive India 
goods, without the duties thereon being first wholly paid. 

The evil of this regulation is threefold : 1 > 

■ First, The trader is obliged to advance a sum of capital of from 100 to 400 per cent, 
above the cost-price of the articles before they can be distributed in the kingdom for 
general consumption. , 

Secondly, The price to consumers is enhanced, not only by the great amount of the 
duty, but by the profit, which must be returned on the employment of a capital twice 
or five times as large as would otherwise be necessary ; ana, 

Thirdly, These enhanced prices operate as a constant incentive to the grossest adul- 
terations. 

The ports of the United Kingdom into which India goods are now received and 
warehoused, are only twelve in number j t?iz. 


Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

Greenock. 

Dublin. 

Goole. 

London. 

Leith. 

Belfast, and 

HuU. 

Glasgow. 

Port Glasgow. 

Cork. 

The general warehousing ports of the Kingdom are sixty-six ; 

viz. 

Arundel. 

Grimsby. 

Shoreham. 

Leith. 

Barnstaple. 

HuU. 

Stockton. 

Montrose. 

Bideford. 

Ipswich. 

Sunderland. 

Port Glasgow. 

Boston. 

Lancaster. 

Swansea. 


Bridgewater. 

Liverpool. 

Weymouth. 

Dublin. 

Bristol. 

London. 

Whitby. 

Belfast, 

Chepstow. 

Lynn. 

Whitehaven. 

Cork. 

Chester. 

Maldon. 

Wisbeacb. 

Coleraine, 

Chichester. 

Milford. 

Yarmouth. 

Drogheda. 

Colchester. 

Newcastle. 


Dundalk. 

Cowes. 

Newhaven. 

Aberdeen. 

Galway. 

Dartmouth. 

Plymouth. 

Borrowstoness. 

Limerick. 

Dover. 

Poole. 

Dumfries, 

Londonderry. 

Exeter. 

Portsmouth. 

Dundee. 

Nevvry. 

Falmouth. 

Rochester. 

Glasgow. 

Sligo. 

Gloucester. 

Rye. 

Grangemouth. 

W aterford. 

Goole. 

Southampton. 

Greenock. 

Wexford. 


Besides very many other towns and places in the interior and along the coast, having 
regular establishments of customs or excise. 

There is consequently no good reason why East-India goods should not be removed 
under bond from one town to any other, where such an establishment of officers now 
exists, and certainly none why they should not he removed in like manner, and to 
such ports and places as is permitted to all other foreign merchandize. Were this 
to be allow ed, and the duties at the same time on the before* mentioned articles to be 
reduced, there can, we submit, be no doubt that the home consumption thereof 
2 H 2 would 
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would be lastly increased, tho reienue unproved, and the comforts of tho loner and 
middling classes greatly promoted 

Traders (country dealers more particularly) would also bo greatly relieicd by be™ 
enabled to purchase and to keep up sufficient stocks of tliesi articles with a far less 
outlay of capital. The question of capital, indeed, is of so much importance m the 
consideration of this matter, seeing that small dealers umversallj, ever since the 
memorable alteration of tho currencj, can no longer look for aid to those artificial 
means they formerly derived from banks, and a reiTundant paper circulation. 

It is further obvious, that tho extension of this pnnlcgo to articles employed in the 

dirty* Pmalfy ^he C „Ti ry T” b ” m8 ra P™” 0 '"® proLctira in 

dusjry b mally, the privilege lias been enjoj cd for some years by Londonderry. 

The experiment may therefore be said to haie been already tned and to Have 

I° r exclusively 


(Signed) Baring, Brothers, $ Co 
Inghs, Forbes, § Co 
Cockerell, Trad, Co 
Fairlie t Bonham , § Co 
Fletcher, Alexander, # Co. 
Finlay, Hodgson, $ Co, 
London, 8th March 1831 


Palmers, Maekillop, $ Co 
Richards, Mackintosh, | Co 
Small, Colquhoun, & Co 
Gregson, Mchille, $ Knight 
Raicson, Holdsicorth, £ to 


To the Right Hon the Lewis Commissioner, of H.s Majesty's Pnvy Council for Trade. 

»*■; Trade with India, in 
such remarks a3 they deem hkelv to i, rn rds ^ P ^ U 8t ** mstant » beg to offer 
duhes on art.cles of Lst Ind,i p^e ^ ^ reduCh ° n or modifacation of 

1 per cent up to 400 per^S 'on^Te'^i^ nfvalt »of™ S i !,om Iess tha " 

equaUy for the benefit of the re, enue, and L rmS “’"' 

The inconsistency of the present scale of dntioc >□ 
tion of the table Why should unrefined botax whS?” 1 ° a sll S htest 
tenes and in the smelting of metals, pay a dutv nAn h USed exteDsl '' el J m P°t- 
m the list, camphor, a drug, pays^ onlv ,/ 50 P e r cent , uhilo file next article 

luxuries, pajs only C per cent , pepper anarticlJof CGDt ? i Cln uamon, classed with 
cent , shell lac, made from seetFla£ the refuse of C0 , nsum P tlon » pap 400 per 

Pepper), and ,„th ,be proposed moderate dnt.esf n m“ea si'rf “‘ re ° f £d5 - W0 o°° 

crease of consumption may be 
fairly 
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fairly expected, to counterbalance any deficiency arising from so desirable an altera- 
tion. . . ' • . ' . ! ' * , 

A fixed duty • is considered preferable to an ad val, duty ; the revenue officer not 
being competent to estimate correctly the value of goods. Government' is frequently 
defrauded, and the fair trader made to sustain an unequal competition with those who 
do not scruple to take advantage of die customs, by declaring 1 a fictitious value.- In 
the new scale now submitted, the guide has been to follow several of the established 
rates, by charging' about 5 per cent, on materials of manufacture, 25 per cent, on 
luxuries, _ and 30 per cent, on drugs. 

The proposed reductjon,of duty > on the last class will appear very considerable 
when compared with, the present scale, otherwise still lower rates would be recom- 
mended. The proposed new duties are calculated' to fall on the average value ; 
inferior qualities pay more in proportion; but this is an inducement to improve the 
quality of goods, and is not therefore objectionable. 

If the great object of duties be the production of revenue, that object has always 
been most effectually secured by the imposition of moderate rates, as may be briefly 
proved by a few examples j viz. 

The duty on Coffee at 1-r. per lb. amounted to £400,000. 

Ditto ditto., .... at C d. per lb. it amounted to £500,000. 

and a further reduction might he made, with every probability of advantage to the 
revenue ; us. 

To Ad. per lb. on West- India; 

To 6 d. per lb. on East-Incha ; 

which rates would still amount to 5 per cent, on the market value here. 

The following statement shows the advantages consequent on reductions of duty, 
the annual consumption having increased most rapidly ; viz. on. 

Former Present 

Lbt. Lit. Sutv. Duty. 

Coffee, B,P. from 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 increased 150 per cent ]/ - /Op* lb. 

E.I. ... 300,000 to 1,000,000 — 200 — 1/G - /9 — 

Pepper 900,000 to 2,000,000 — 120 — 2/6 - 1/ — 

Rice, Bengal 40,000 bags to 100,000 bags ■ — 150 — 5/ - 1/p’ cwt. 

Rice being brought from Bengal, principally for the purpose of making a small 
freight of about £5 per ton, the present duty of £1 per ton falls rather heavy, and 
might be reduced to 10/, the same as the duty on saltpetre, which is double the value 
of rice, the consumption of which is likely to increase with the lower orders. 

Sugar may he considered, more generally than any one of these articles, a neces- 
sary of life, anil would without any doubt increase in the same proportion, by re- 
ducing the duty to the same extent ; the last reduction was too trifling, a small 
reduction of duty injures the revenue, and does not benefit the community. 

Bengal sugar now pajs a duty of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after de- 
ducting freight and charges in England, js equal to 200 per cent, on the proceeds here. 

It is recommended that the duty on sugar bo reduced from 24/ to 12/ on West- 
India, being at the latter rate 50 per cent, on the gross price ; and from 32/ to 16/ on 
Eost-Imlia, being the proportionate reduction ou this description of sugar. 

The annual consumption of sugar in. this country being 170,000 tons, the quantity, 
if increased in the same ratio as me preceding less essential commodities, would soon 
amount to 350,000 tons, the magnitude of this increase being such as to give additional 
employment to 150,000. tons of shipping. 
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All 
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All the trades connected with shipping sailors, agents, merchants and under* liters, 
would thereby be better able to bear direct taxation, and by additional expenditure 
and consumption, all these classes would indirectly and extensively contribute to aug- 
ment many other sources of revenue ; besides which, a reduction in the price of sugar 
would be an essential benefit to every family tliroughout tho Kingdom, and especially 
to those in the middle and lower classes of society. 


(Signed) Inglis, Foibes, $ Co. 

Cockerell , Trail , Co. 

Finlay, Hodgson, $ Co 
Fletcher, Alexander, Co. 
Fairlte, Bonham, $ Co. 

London, 31st March 1831. 


Palmers, Mackillop Co. 
Rickards, Mackintosh, Sf Co. 
Small, Colquhoun, §• Co. 
Gregson, Melville, Knight* 
Raicson, Holdsicorth, Co* 
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Prices Current of East-India Produce, 1st January 1831. 


v 

GOODS. 

BRICES. 

Fer 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Rate per Cent 

from 

to 

from 

to 


£2 It) 

£tO 

cwt. 

1/3 p’ lb. 

70 

280 


15/ 

40/ 

— 

/IO — 

233 

622 

Benjamin, 1st.... 

none. 





2d 

£15 

£ao 

— 1 


r 58 

74 

3d 

£3 

£6 

_ ) 


1 186 

373 


5 f 

6 / 

— 

£2 p’ ton 

33 

40 

Borax, refined . 

55/ 

56/ 

— 

/6 p’ lb. 

100 

102 

unrefined, or Tincah 

6 6/ 

58/ 

— 

/3 — 

48 

50 

Camphor 

£4 IO 

£4 15 

— 

h - 

9 

10 

C&rdemoms, Ceylon . 

9 

l/4 


2/ — 


266 

Malabar 

3/ 

4/6 

s 

i 44 

66 

Cassia Buds 

— 

80/ 

~ 

•/ - 



140 

Lignea 

60/ 

70/ 

— 

16 - 

80 

93 

Cinnamon 

8/ 

9/8 

lb. 

16 - 

5 

6 

Cloves, Bourbon » 

{10 

1/2 

— 

2/ — 

171 

240 

Amboyna 

■ IS 

2/* 

— 

2/ — 

92 

133 

Coculus Indicus 

— 

2 0 / 

cwt. 

2/6 — 

— 

1,400 

Cochineal 

>/» 

1/2 

lb. 

/4 — 

28 

30 


65/ 

SOI 

cwt. 

/9 — 

105 

128 

Java, brown 

nil. 


■/ - 





Chenbon 

3i/ 

38/ 

— \ 


f c 95 

361 

Sumatra 

30/ 

3 si 

_ s 


1320 

373 

Cotton, Bengal. 

hi 

/5 

lb. 7 


rs/8 


Madras 

hi 

ht 

- } 


15/6 

s/s 

Surat. 

— 

— 

— 



- 



Cubebs 

70/ 

80/ 

cwt. 

2/ p’ lb. 

280 

320 

Dragons’ Blood 

£2 

£15 

— 

■/a _ 

62 

4$S 


4} 

5/ 

— 

15/ p’ ton 

1J 

19 

Galls 

50/ 

65/ 

— 

5/ p’ cwt. 

7 

to 

Gamboge 

£3 

£18 

_ 

1/8 p’ lb. 

S3 

1S7 

Ginger, Bengal 

20/ 

24 / 

— 

11/6 p’ cwt 



Gums, Ammoniac 

30/ 

100/ 

— 

i/3p'&. • 

r 


4® 
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(A.) — Prices Current of East-India Produce — continued. 


GOODS. 

PlllClis:' 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Bate per Cent 


ton 

to 



tom 

to 

Gums. Animi , , . , 


£22 


/6 p' lb. 

6/ p’ cwt. 

23 

46 


50/ 





TO 

12 

other marks, good 
middling . 

ordinary 

Shell-lac, dark 

1/6 

1/ 

/6 

2/ 

1/6 

1/ 

£5 

£7 


- 

- 

5 

orange 

Hemp 

£6 

-J 

— 

~ 

20 

Hides, Buffalo. .. . 




free. 

1/2 wet p’ cwt. 
2/4 dry — 



Ox and Cow, dry 


15 


4 

5 

Indigo 






Mace 


4/ 

5/6 

90/ 

60/ 


/3 p’ lb. 

— 

6 

Mother-o’-pearl Shells, China 

Bombay. . . . 

Musk 3 1 

85/ 

50/ 

cwt. 

3/6 — 

63 

■ 87 

5 

5 

Myrrh 


50/ 

02. 

5/p oz. 

10 

25 

Nutmegs, ist 


4/ 

CWU , 

1/8 p' lb. 

77 

>87 

2d 






Nux Vomica 

2/iO 

3/a 

8/ 

/5 


2/ ~ 



Oils, of Aniseed 


cwt. 

333 

266 

i Cassia ....... 



4/ — 

60 

75 

Cinnamon. ». . 

/si 

/4' 

— 

1/ p’ oz. 

300 

343 

Cloves 


r 12/ 


1/ - 

8 

10 

Mace 


/8 

/a 


=/ — 

300 

400 

. Nutmegs .... 



2/6 — 

1,200 

3,000 

Olibanum . . . 


1/8 

~~ 

8/6 — 

150 

250 

Pepper, black 


46/ 

/4i 

cwt. 

£2 p* cwt. 

87 

400 

while 


'b.. 

. , „ 

r 266 

400 

Rhubarb, common i . . . . 

/4| 

/a 

3/ 

4/ 

— J 

/p 

1 150 

266 

fine Dutch, trimmed 

ltice, Patna. . 

2/6 

=} 

3/6 

r 83 

1 62 

500 

100 

Bengal, white . 

l 5l 

20/ 

>8/ 

12/J 

CWt. A 




. yellow 


-f 

1/ p’ cwt 

5 

10 

Java . .. 








10/ 


15/ — 

— 

150 


(continued. • 
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(A.) — Prices Current of East-India Produce — continued. 


GOODS. 

PRICES. 

Per 

DUTIES. 

DUTY, 

Rate per Cent. 

from 

to 

from 

to 

Rum, Bengal. 


1/9 

glln. 

£ip' gal. 

— 

1,142 

Safflower 

£2 

£9 

cwt. 

2/6 p’ cwt. 

1 

Q. 


«/ 

12/ 

— 

1/ - 

8 

16 

pearl, * 

10/ 

30/ 

— 

10/ — 

33 

100 

Sal Ammoniac 

55 1 

70/ 

— 

/3 P - Ib . 

40 

50 

Saltpetre 

35/ 

37/ 

— 

/6 p’ cwt. 

1 

>i 

SapanWood 

5/ 

10/ 

— 

15/ p* ton 

7 

15 

Sanders ditto red 

12/ 

15/ 

— 

12/ — 

4 

5 

Seeds, Aniseed Star 

— 

80 

— 

&o/ p' cwt. 

— 

37 

Silk, Bengal 

12/9 

14/S 

ft., 


f 

i 

China. 

ll/6 

17/6 


h p'ft. 


H 

Persian....... 

12/ 

12/6 

— J 


l 

H 

Sugar, Bengal, white — . 

27/ 

34/ 

cwt a 


r 94 

ii8 

middling white 

35/ 

27/ 

-(• 

£l 12J.p’cwt. 

< 118 

128 

low ditto and brown. . 

21/ 

23/ 

-J 


ki39 

15a 

China and Siam, white 

22/ 

2.5/ 


- 

r 25a 

286 

yellow 

>6/ 

23/ 

-i 


I273 

393 

Mauritius, fine 

5./ 

54/ 

1 

Duty paid. 

r So 

90 

yellow .......... 

46/ 

5°l 

-} 

£1 4s. p* cwt. 

] 84 

100 

brown 

40/ 

44/ 



(120 

141 

Teeth, Elephants 

£19 

£93 

— 

20/ p’ cwt 

4 

5 

Terra Japonica 

25/ 

• 35/ 

— 

3/ ~ 

8 

12 

Tumeric, Bengal 

12/ 

14/ 

— 

2/4 — 

lfi 

i» 

Jaia 

China 

12/ 

18/ 

15j 

22/ 

1 } 

10/ — 

66 

83 

Tortoiseshell 

3 °/ 

45/ 

lb. 

(6 p’ Ib. 

1 

•i 

Vermilion 

2/6 

3/ 


>/ — 

33 

40 


31 April 1831. 

Sir C. Forbes, 
Bart . 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 


(B.) 


GOODS. 

Average Value. 

Proposed Doty. 


£ 5 per cwt. 

35s, per cwt. 

Assafmtida 

50J. — 

15*. — • 


£5 per ton. 

5s. per ton. 

Benjamin 

8of. per cwt. 

25s. per cwt. 

Borax, unrefined, or Tiocal 

45*' ~ 

• 3S. - — 

Cardemoms 

is. 6 d. per lb. 

Qd. per lb. 

Cassia Buds 

Sot. per cwt. 

6 d. ~ • 

Lignea * . . . . 

80s. — 

3^ — . 

Clove3 

is. per lb, 

3rf- — 

Cochineal, East-India 

is. — 

\d. — . 

Cubebs 

8os. per cwt. 

20s. per cwt.- 

Dragons’ Blood 

£10 — 

S3 - 

Gamboge 

£ia — 

■S4 , - •, 

Ginger 

20s. — 

2S.Gr/. — 

Gum, Ammoniac 

90s. — 

30S. — 

Animi 

1205. 

6s. - — ■ ' 

Arabic 

50S. 

as. 6</.— 


M. 6 d. per lb. 

. id. per lb.’ 

Shell-lac 

loos- per cwt. • 

■ 5s. per cwt. 


8os. 

30s. — 

Mace 

3s. 6 d. per lb. ■ • 

• is. per lb. 

Motber-o'- pearl Shells 

50s. per cwt. 

. . .3s. per cwt. • 


£7 - . . . . 

. . . 40s." — J5 


3s. — ... : 

■ ■ ■ 6 d. per lb. 

Oil, Cocoa Nut 

1 

...■ 


4 d. per -oz. .... 

■ id. per oz. 


7* — 

■ ■ 3d. 

Mace 

1^. _ 

Id. — 

Nutmegs 

1s.3d.-~ 


Olibonum 

30s. per cwt. 

10s. per cwt. 

Pepper, Black 

3*1. per lb. 

id. per lb. 

White 

6 d. _ 

id, — 

Rhubarb 

1 2 ‘- - 

6 d. — 
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Quantities. 

Bate of Duty. 

Total Duty. 

Oa 



£ 

Aniseed, Star 

. 6 cwt. 

£3 per cwt. 

18 

Aloes 

23,5oo lbs. 

l*. 3d. per lb. 

1,468 

Assafee tida 

4,700 lbs. 

lod. — 

198 

Barilla 

100 tons. 

£2 per ton. 1 

200 

Borax, unrefined 

120,000 lbs. 

3d. per lb. 

1,500 

Cardt'rrioins 

3,550 lbs. 

25 . — 

355 

Cassia Buds 

4,350 lbs. 

IS. 

217 

Lignea... 

44,900 lbs. 

15 . 

2,245 

Cloves 

500 lbs. 

25 . 

5,000 


8,700 lb 3 . 

2d. — 

70 

Cubebs 

16,650 lbs. 

it. — 

1,665 

Dragons’ Blood 'i , 

2,350 Jbs. 

«. 8d. — 

198 

Gamboge . . . 1 

5 , 75 ° lbs. 

15 . 8d. — 

460 

Ginger 

380 cwt. 

45. 6d. per cwt. 

220 

Gums, Ammoniac 

2,350 lbs. 

15. 3d. per lb. 

146 

Ammi 

86,550 lbs. 

5 d. — 

1,800 

Arabic 

4,350 ervt. 

65. per cwt. 

1,300 

Lac D ye 

383,000 lbs. 

5 s- — 

1,900 

Shell-lac 

2,050 cwt. 

205 . 

2,000 

Mace 

120 phgs. 

35. 6d. per lb. 

2,500 

Myrrh 

11,500 lbs. 

15 . 8d. — 

900 

Nutmegs 

530 ca^ks. 

25. 6d. — 

13,200 

Oils, of Cassia , 

32,000 oz. 

u. per oz. j 

1,600 

Cinnamon 

300 oz. .* 

is. — ' 

15 

Cloves 

— 

— 

nil. 

Mace . 1 

500 02 . 

25 . 6d. — 

■ 63 

Nutmegs 

1,800 02. 

25 . 6d. — 

225 

Oiibanum 

— 

— 

nil. 

Rhubarb 

28,000 lbs. 

25. 6 d. per lb. 

3,500 



£ 

42,963 

Pepper 

4,500 bags. 1 

«. per lb. ‘ £ 

92,000 


21 April 1831. 

Sir C. Forbes, 

Bart. 
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24-4. 


EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


JOHN STEWART, Esq.’,' called in ; and examined. 

24.60. Have you had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the state 
of the Island of Ceylon ?— Yes, I have. 

24.61. Are you aware of the import and export-duties now existing on the 
island of Ceylon, and will you be so good as to state to the Committee the 
general outline of those duties, as they tend to affect the trade between the 
Peninsula and other parts of India, and Ceylon, and also this country ?— The 
imports into Ceylon from the presidencies of India are confined almost 
entirely to grain, principally rice, upon which an import-duty of a rix-dotlar a 
bag is charged, being from fifty to seventy-five per cent, upon the prime cost 
of the article at Calcutta. The produce and manufactures of this country are 
also subject to a heavy duty on import into that island, and the produce of 
Ceylon on being exported to this country, or to India, is also subject to very 
considerable duties*, the system being altogether different from that which 
prevails in the Company’s territories, where the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom are permitted to be imported duty free (with the excep- 
tion of cotton piece-goods, which pay a duty of two and a half per cent., and 
from whence the produce of British India is permitted to be exported to the 
mother country without the exaction of any duty whatever. 

2462. Is it not your opinion, that if a more free commercial intercourse 
were allowed between Ceylon and the various pans of India it would tend 
greatly to the advantage of both countries ? — Certainly. 

2463. What are the chief exports from Ceylon to this country ? — Cinna- 
mon is the principle article of export. Cocoa-nut oil and arrack are also 
exported ; and there is now a considerable export of coffee from Ceylon to 
this country, which I understand is increasing. 

2464. Is it not usual for ships coming from India to touch at Ceylon to 
take on board some of those articles? — It is. 

2465. Is not the trade consequently very much impeded by the high duty? 
— Certainly, very much. 

2466. Do you know the per-centage of the duty upon any of those articles? 
— I cannot charge my memory to slate that precisely j there is a regular tariff 
published, which shows the duties. 

2467. Is not Ceylon a very productive island, capable of producing various 
articles to a great extent ?-~Yes, particularly so ; the soil, produce, climate, 
harbours and locality of this colony altogether, fit it peculiarly for being a 
place of great importance in a commercial point of view. 

2468. Would not those articles find their way toother parts of India, and 
also to this country, in a greater degree, if a more liberal system were pursued? 
— I have no doubt of it. There is nothing permitted to be exported from 
Ceylon, I believe, without payment of duty. ' 


2469. Do 
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246D* Do you consider that it would be advantageous for the island of 
Ceylon to be under the same government as the territories of the East-India 
Company ? — Yes, I conceive it would be most advantageous. 

2470. On what grounds? — The government of Ceylon is essentially 
• different from the government of the East-India Company, and most inferior 
to it in every respect. The government of Ceylon is a puie despotism, 
exercised in the very worst possible way ; the government of the East-India 
Company, on the other hand, is a mild, beneficent, good government, well 
calculated to promote the general welfare and prosperity of our fellow sub- 
jects in India. On Ceylon, the system of forced labour, which prevailed 
there when we acquired the island fiom the Dutch, is still continued, and 
exacted from the native population with a degree of severity which would 
scarcely be believed by any one who had not witnessed it, as I have done. 

2471. Hate you been there recently? — I was there last in the year 1823. 

247-* Have there been any important changes since that time ? — None 

that I am aware of. 

2473. You spoke of the exportation of grain and rice from Bengal to 
Ceylon, is that to any considerable extent ? — It is to a veiy considerable 
extent. There is very "little rice produced on Ceylon, and that of an inferior 
quality, and the population, to a considerable extent, are dependent upon the 
foreign supply, which principally comes from Bengal, and from the coast of 
Malabar. 

2174. Is rice the food of the people? — It is chiefly the food of the people ; 
but there are other grains raised upon Ceylon. Rice is regularly supplied to 
the military and other government establishments. 

2475. Is there not a considerable supply obtained from the Southern Mali- 
ratta provinces, from the Tanjore country, Ramnad, and the countries along 
the coast? — As far as my own knowledge goes, the importations from that 
side of India were confined principally to the rice from Mangalore. 

2476. Arc you aware that there is practically a great deal of forced labour 
in India? — [ believe there is forced labour in the Company's territories in 
India to a certain extent, that is, that they are forced to labour upon being 
paid for it ; but in Ceylon the natives are forced to labour in many instances 
without being paid for it. 

2177 . Are not the producers o£ salt, for instance, at the mouth of the 
Ganges, under a system of compulsory labour? — I have understood that such 
is the case, and I believe it to be so, although I have not had an opportunity 
of personal observation upon the subject. 

2l>78. ‘When you state that there is forced labour in India, do you refer to 
times of emergency, such as military operations, and to periods when military 
corps must be carried from one point to another, or do you refer to ordinary 
times; and if to the latter, will you state whether it was an occurrence arising 
from the transgression of positive orders by individuals, which was punish- 
able, 
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able, or whether it was a system pursued under the instructions and regula- 
tions of government? — I alluded entirely to forced labour under themstruc- 
tions of government, not applicable to tunes of emergency, or as arising out 
of transgressions of the orders of government, as in the instance ot the 
system of forced labour which prevails at the mouth of the Ganges, with 
regard to the manufacture of salt. 

34.79 Is it to be found tn any other place, excepting in the instance that 
you mention at the mouth of the Ganges? — I am not aware at this moment 
of any other particular instance, and of that I do not speak from personal 
observation. 

2480 Are you aware that that forced labour is only enforced by compelling 
them to execute contracts already engaged? — I am not aware of that. 

2481 Do you happen to know at what rate a common day-labourer ts paid 
m Ceylon, and in the Bengal provinces? — Wages are very low indeed in 
Bengal, labour there being very cheap , in Ceylon it is considerably higher. 

2482. Do you not conceive that the peasantry of Ceylon arc better clothed, 
better fed, and better pud than the peasantry in Bengal ? — I believe they are 
generally bettei paul when not forced to labour by government, but the 
population of Ceylon is not by any means so dense as that of Bengal, and 
Iaboureis are consequently nioie difficult to be had. 

2483 Are the necessaries of life dearer in Bengal than they are in Ceylon? 
— -No , they are much dearer in Ceylon than in Bengal. 

2484. Is the climate of Ceylon of a description which would admit of 
Europeans labouring in it? — 1 think it is better adapted for European labour 
than the climate on the continent of India as far north as the latitude of IS 0 
01 20° 

2185. Do you know that there was a code of laws for Ceylon ? — I am 
aware that Ceylon is governed by a particular code of colonial laws. 

2486 Are you aware whether trial by jury has been introduced into the 
island of Ceylon ? — It has 

2487 What was the result ? — It was most beneficial. 

24S8. Do the natives sit upon the jury ? — They do. 

2489 Is colonization by Europeans freely permitted in that island ?— 
It lias been permitted upwards of twenty years, a government proclamation 
having been issued to that effect in, I think, 1810, holding out encourage- 
ment for the settlement of Europeans there , but it is only within the last 
few years that it has been availed of, and only in two or three instances, I 
believe. 

2490 Are any impediments put by the government of the island?— No 
impediments appeal by the pioclaraation , but there is always this impediment 
m the way of it, namelv, that by the present constitution of the Ceylon 
government, it lests with the governor, individually, to promulgate and enact 

any 
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any law that he thinks proper for the government of the colony, or for the 
regulation of any individual interest in it, and so soon as that is proclaimed 
it becomes the law of the colony, and the courts of justice there are bound 
to recognize and, obey it as such- 

2491. So that lie way send any man out of the colony without giving any 
reason for it? — Certainly ; and may not only send him out of the colony, but 
may confiscate his property, or take back the grant of land which had been 
made to him, or make a new law to regulate the disposal of its produce, if 
he sees fit. 


21 April 1831. 
</• Stfucatt, JSsq. 


2492. Can you state any instance of that having been done ? — There is 
one instance which took place in the year 1823 or 1824, not with regard to 
property, but with regard to the imprisonment of an individual of the name 
of Hosier, an Englishman, and which was brought before the House of Com- 
mons some years ago. The man was stated to have deserted from the army 
in Bengal, and he was on boaid a ship bound to this country which touched 
at Colombo. An intimation had been sent to the Ceylon government that 
he was a deserter, and he was in consequence taken out of the ship, and 
confined in custody of the town-inajor of Colombo. He applied to His 
Majesty’s Supreme Court there, stating, in the usual form, that he was ille- 
gally imprisoned, and a writ of habeas corpus issued, as a matter of course, 
directing him to be brought before the court; but before that order could be 
complied with, General Campbell, who was then acting governor of Ceylon, 
enacted a regulation by which he diiected, that it should then and there- 
after be a sufficient return to any writ of habeas corpus, to state that the 

K ordered to be brought up was confiued by an order under the signature 
3 governor, or of tbe secretary to the government. That return was con- 
sequently made to the writ, and the Chief Justice, Sir Hardinge Gifford, stated, 
after seeing the regulation, that he was bound to consider it the law of the 
colony, and to be guided by it accordingly. The man was consequently not 
brought before the court, and I believe he died in custody at Colombo. 

2LQS. Are you awaie that a similar ?aw exists, with reference to habeas 
corpus, all over India, that any British subject may be, and has been taken 
up and confined by the governments in India without any reason being 
assigned, and on a habeas corpus being granted, the return to that is, that 
he is so imprisoned by an order of the governor in council? — I believe that 
that law would not be operative within the jurisdiction of any of the King’s 
courts of judicature at the presidencies ; but that it would be so in the 
provinces. 

2494. Are you not aware that it actually did happen in Bombay ? — I am 
aware that a case of that kind did happen a good many years ago in Bombay ; 
that such a return was made : but it is not within my own knowledge, as I 
was not at Bombay at the time. 

2495. Do the high duties of which you have spoken give occasion to a 
great deal of smuggling on the island of Ceylon? — No, I do not think that 

there 
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there is much smuggling : the articles of import and export to Ceylon are 
generally bulky, and it would be difficult to smuggle them. f 
249fj. Have you any idea what is the annual value of exports and imports 
from Ceylon to India ?■— I cannot state precisely what ; but there was, I 
think, a return made of them to the House of Commons t>vo years ago. 

2497 . Have many Europeans settled in CeyJon ? — No, very few indeed. 

2498. Have those been men of capital ? — -No, I am not aware that any men 
of capital have settled in Ceylon. 

2499. Can you state what number of Europeans there are there? — I sup- 
pose the number of Europeans resident on the island is rather under than over 
five hundred, exclusive of military. 

2500. Have they been successful ' — Generally speaking, not ; the com- 
mercial interests of the island are exceedingly depressed. ' , 

2501. Have any of them succeeded as cultivators of the soil? — 1 am not 
aware that any of them have tried that, except in the few instances L have 
mentioned of people having settled there lately. 

2502. Have you ever heard of any settlers io Ceylon, or persons engaged 
in commerce, going to the interior, or do they merely limit themselves to the 
coast? — Since we got possession of theCandian territory someofthem have 
gone into the interior, and I believe a gentleman that has been settled at 
Ceylon for many years as a merchant, has now got a coffee plantation in the 
interior ; how it is succeeding I do not know. 

2503. Have many gentlemen that you have known engaged in the trade 
of elephants, or does that remain solely with the government?— I beliefs 
that the trade in elephants has entirely dropped, as not worth’ pursuing by any 
one : indeed, they may be shot at pleasure, and I therefore conclude they 
are considered of little or no value. 

2504. Is not the pearl fishery a branch of commerce in which a number of 
persons engage' — It is; but it is a strict monopoly in the hands of/ the 
government. 

2505. Is not the cinnamon also in the hands of the government? — It is 
entirely in the hands of the government; a very rigid monopoly. .. 

2506. Are there any other monopolies ? — I am not aware of any monopoly 

except the cinnamon, and the chank and pearl fishery. r 

2507. Are not those monopolies very prejudicial to the. interests of the 
island? — Very prejudicial indeed. 

2508. You have stated that the government of India, compared with the 
government of Ceylon, is mild and beneficent, and in every way preferable* 
would it not be much more beneficial to the population were the Company to 
surrender their character of merchants in India, confining themselves to that 
of sovereigns?— Yes, I am of opinion that it would be much moie beneficial 
to the country generally, and. to the native Dopulation in particular. 

2509. Would 
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2509. Would not commerce be carried on \uth much more confidence and 21 April 1831 

vigour, particularly on the part of the natives, if such were the case ? — No 

doubt It would. d Stellar!, Esg 

2510. Does the government of Ceylon trade on its own account? — Yes, 
to a very great extent. 

2511. Is not that practice of government trading on its own account very 
injurious to the private traders? — Very injuuous indeed } it almost annihilates 
them. 

2512. How does it opeiate? — It is quite impossible for any private 
merchant to compete successfully in the market with those who exercise 
sovereign power in the territory where that trading goes od. 

2513. Does not that arise from the superiority of their capital and credit ? 

~*It arises partly from that , and in Cej Ion it is influenced by the power 
exercised by the government of forced labour The natives there are obliged 
to gather certain articles of produce, and deliver it to government without 
being paid for their labour. 

2514. Is not the case totally different in Bengal, and in the Company’s 
provinces’ — Not entirely different in the Company s territories The effect 
of the government trading no doubt is in some respects similar, and although 
tiiere is not forced delivery, yet my belief is, that the natives of India, those 
I mean who raise the produce, are influenced in giving the Company a 
preterence in the purchase of it, by a fear of displeasing the ruling autlio 
nties 

2515. Can you state any instances in proof of that opinion? — I may state 
in reply to that question, that when I visited the provinces to the northward 
of Bombay, in the year 1811 or 1812, one object of my journey was the 
purchase of cotton, and my communication with the native merchants who 
had cotton to sell, as to the prices and conditions on winch I could obtain it, 
left no doubt on my mind that their abstaining from selling, as they did, till 
they knew what might be the extent of the Company’s demand, arose partly 
from a fear of offending the rufing authorities, if they parted with the article 
which might afterwards be required by the government 

2516 Was it not more natural that it should arise from the hope of obtaining 
a greater price? — It is very probable that that consideration influenced 
them partly , but I am equally ceitain that they were also influenced in a 
considerable degree by the motive I have mentioned. 

2517- Are you aware that, at the period of which you speak, the govern- 
ment were in the habit of receiving the great staple of cotton in those 
provinces of which you have spoken, as revenue id kind? — Yes, I am aware 
tint at the time I mentioned they received part of the revenues in cotton, 
and that that system has since been done away with. 

25 IS Are you aware that the cotton is purchased by a commercial agent, 
who is totally distinct in his duties and capacity, from either the person who 
2 K under 
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under the name of collector collects the revenues, or from the judge, by whom 
all complaints are decided , and that the commercial agent has no duties 
except those of going with the means they afforded him as a competitor into 
the market to make purchases with money supplied to him from the govern 
ment?— Yes, I believe that that has been the case of late years on the Bom 
bay side of India, certainly , and that the commercial agent has not had any 
other duties to perform 

2519 Is not the commercial agent a civil servant of the Company?— 

He is 

2520 Do you not, however, think that the knowledge which the natives 
have that the commercial agent is a servant of the ruling power, would give 
him considerable advantages in the purchase of the article in the market?— 
I have not the least doubt of it 

2521 Advantages which no private trader could possibly possess?— 
Certainly 

2522 What are those advantages 3 — The natn es of India who grow cotton 
know that the commercial agent is the servant of the East-Imha Company 
and that m purchasing the cotton from them he is carrying into effect 
the orders of the government, and they consider very naturally that 
dealing with him is rust the same as if they were dealing directly with the 
government 

2523 What effect can that have upon the purchase of the aitrcle? — Per 
haps I had better, in answer to that question, state, that if a puvate merchant 
goes into the market early in the season to purchase cotton, the growers will 
not sell or make a bargain with him, till they know, in the first instance, the 
extent to which the Company wish to purchase , they are, no doubt, 
influenced in doing so, in a considerable degree, by the hope of ^ettmg 1 
better price from the Company , but I have no doubt also, in a very great 
degree, by the fear of offending the Government, if they had sold their cotton 
before they knew whether the Company would require it or not 

2524- How could they possibly incur the displeasure of government fur 
not selling to the agent of government that wluch they did not possess?'— It 
is known that they do possess that cotton every year, and they believe that if 
they do not keep it on hand till they knew whether the Company required it 
or not, they would incur the displeasure of the ruling authorities 

2525 Is not this merely your own opinion, and your belief, and not a 
statement of fact? — It is my opinion and my belief, derived from personal 
observation, and from personal communication with many of those who are 
the growers of the article 

2526 At what period — As I mentioned, in the year 1811 or 1812 

2527 Haye you any information upon this subject that applies to the 
period of the present charter? — Yes, I have had amp e experience of the 

present 
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present system during my residence at Bombay, so late as the year 1854, and 
I know that the same feeling continues to operate now. 

2558. Supposing no influence to exist on the part of the Company as the 
governing power, and that there were no fears of the resentment of that 
power in any shape, is not the interfeience of a body with unlimited capital 
among private independent merchants, in the ordinary speculations of com- 
merce, fatal to the freedom and independence of commerce, and must not 
such a competitor in the ordinary transactions of commerce be destructive 
of the individuals who are to act m competition with it ? — There can be no 
doubt of it. 

0529. Supposing that in any of the presidencies of India this government 
so Hading is occasionally called upon to give assistance to merchants at periods 
of distress, have they not the power of making an abundance or a scarcity of 
money, according as that assistance is either granted or withheld, so as to 
oppress their competitors in the ordinary commerce of the country ? — They 
no doubt ha\e the power to do so. 

2530. Have they ever exercised it, to your knowledge, at Bombay ? — -They 
certainly never have, to my knowledge. 

2531. Have you ever known within the last five or six years, by any 
statements from the commercial men with whom you are connected, that 
they have ever preferred to the government any complaints of a deficiency 
of the supply of the article of cotton, or any difficulties that obstructed them 
in its purchase, without those being, in the few cases in which they have 
occurred, immediately remedied by the government ? — I have not heard that 
any application has been made to the government upon that subject within 
the last four or five years. 

253 2. Have there been any obstructions to their obtaining as much of the 
article as they required? — No direct obstruction by the government; but I 
conceive the interference of government operates as a very serious obsti action 
to them in the market. 

2533. Are you not aware that the government have adopted measures 
generally for the encouragement of the growth of cotton ? — -Yes, I have 
reason to know that within the last few years measures have been adopted 
for that purpose, or rather to improve the staple of the article. 

2534. When you speak of capital possessed by the government, with which 
they trade, do you conceive that, strictly speaking, to be commercial capital, 
or only an application of territorial revenue ? — I did not speak of it as capital 
at all ; it is an unlimited command of funds, arising no doubt from the 
territorial revenue. 

2535. Therefore, supposing losses to be sustained, in a commercial sense, 
by the party so cairying on trade, would not such losses have a very different 
effect upon them from the effect they would have upon a private trader, 

2 K 2 inasmuch 
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inasmuch as they might he attended with total ruin to him, while in the case 
of the Company it would only make a charge against the territorial revenue? 
— -.LxacUy so. 

2536. Have you found the feeling of respect for the authority of the 
Company s agents, and consequent preference of them, as prevalent of late 
years as when you were first acquainted with India ?— Quite as much so. 

2537. Are you aware whether the inhabitants, particularly in the northern, 

^ arc in tl,e '““‘of sacrificing their interests to meet the 

wrshes of the government, or whether they are not in the habit, every veal- 
on every point connected with the payment of their land revenue and their 

of : jS* bmh , a" S rehites l i nB .f Uit ‘ 3sainst ‘l 10 e ovcrnm «'l in its own courts, 
or justice, Uoth as relates to the revenue administration of justice and the 

courts, acainst thr> , nauvc * °* lnd,a «° not go into those 

justice, because they know tlfat tlie iud^/r'iT ° f confidencc of attaining 
the Company, that thev are those courts are the servants of 

removable at the pleasure of mL* nled d,c . fi overnmL *nt, that they are 
local government for further ad vanc^nr t . ha f. lhe ^ a f e de pendent upon the 
from those courts lies to the court nf 1 V” l , lc *! erv,co » and that an appeal 
very lately, the governor f "l* j ud S es .°f w,,ich ^ere. until 

fact, who appointed the iudees of • ? counc,, > tI,e ver y n >en, in 

tlie appeal is made. Aly belief is an l f| ro J , 1 nC | 1 ^ L c . ourt » from whose decision 
communication with of upon frequent 

very little confidence in the present sy te,n onfe • -‘i 0 c . onhd V'™> . or 
in the provinces of India. * ^ te n 0 t lc a dmini$tration ot justice 

which yon have halfwit'll the "nativ Up0 " c °“ m " n!c!lti °ns and intercourse 
denee in those provinces 1 and d„ •“T™"* of Bombay, or from a Yesi- 
last charter, or to I foZer wHod JL ^ l ° ■' ' C P £ri ° d to the 

-They refer to the period 'Ze’lSn the Provinces in 1312? 

Bombay; and du i iug the long period I ^ St became a resident at 

I had almost constant communication upk^ i!' eiu . a f a mer chant and agent, 
and by correspondence, and also person all n\* he n ? tive l merchants » 



ofti" 2 a an dderman of the Kin./ S Cn.rcV and having been, 

f the administration of justice was nno° P? UTt 0< Bombay, the subject 
jnyseif andthe different d, ' Scussfon between 

was exceedingly defective, IneffieientToS' Tolrupf' 'wimnTsay ^pU 

apply 
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apply the term as they J applied it,' to the system, not to the judges who 21 Apul 1831. 
ad ministered justice in those courts," whom I believe to be a very honourable _ 
set of men, but they said that the system was one in which they could have i>tewarl » 

little or no confidence'. ‘ 1 1 

2539. Can you state from your own knowledge, any specific instances that 
have occurred, as a proof of the bad administration of justice under the 
system now established in the provinces of Bombay? — Yes, I have an 
instance in ray mind at this moment, and which I am enabled to support by 
a very high judicial authority in this country. I do not at this moment 
recollect the names of the parties to the suit, but it was an action that was 
tried in the court of adawlut at Surat, and an appeal was made from the 
decision’ of that court to the sudder adawlut, or governor in council at 
Bombay, which confirmed the decision of the couit at Surat^ and the case 
came home on appeal to the King in council in this country. That appeal 
was heard, ’I think, about three years ago, and Sir John Leach, who presided 
at the council, reversed the decree of the Indian provincial court ; and in 
giving judgment he observed, that he had before had occasion to deplore 
the constitution of those courts, and the disgraceful mode in which justice 
was administered in them, and that he had on that occasion represented the 
matter to the President of the Board of Control, with a view to the correction 
of the evil, and recommending that King’s judges should be appointed to 
these courts ; but the President had stated that it could not be done, as there 
was a great deal of jealousy between the King’s and the Company’s servants 
in India. The learned judge proceeded to state, that the case then before 
him, decided in a manner contrary to every principle, of law and justice, 
afforded so strong an additional reason for the change he had recommended, 
that he would furnish the Board of Control with a copy of the evidence, 
with the view of inducing the President to reconsider his determination. I 
beg to add, that I perfectly concur i« the whole that fell from Sir John Leach 
upon that occasion, with the exception of appointing King’s judges to 
administer the law in the provincial courts, which l should not consider 
expedient. 

2540. You are probably aware, that within the last few years, the Court of 
Appeal in this country have reversed seveialof the judgments passed by His 
Majesty’s courts of law in India ; should you conclude, from those judg- 
ments being reversed, that those courts were consequently to be condemned 
as being inefficient ? — I am aware that several of the judgments of the King’s 
courts in India have, upon appeal to this country, been reversed ; but I am 
not aware of any instance in which His Majesty’s Privy Council, in reversing 
the judgments of any of the King’s courts in India, have pronounced in 
unqualified terms, or in any terms whatever, that the proceedings of those 
courts in the cases alluded to were contrary to every principle of law and 
justice ; and Sir John Leach made use of these words expressly, in reversing 
the judgment of the provincial court in the case I have alluded to, and did 

not 
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.21 Ipnl 1SJ1 not apply them t0 that case a,one > but t0 tl,e proceedings °f those courts 
generally. 

J Sieunrf, r$g 0541 , i n w h a t year did that case occur’— Three or four years ago. 

2542. Have the natives of India, as far as you know, entire confidence in 
the King’s courts at Bombay and the other presidencies? — They have 

2543 And that, generally speaking, they would be glad to see then 
jurisdiction extended?— I believe they would be glad that their jurisdiction 
was extended. 

2544 Are you not aware that the delays in the administration of justice 
m the provincial courts, and the corruption of the native officers of the 
courts, are things of general notoriety in India?— They are so 

2545. Within your knowledge, are not the natives of India at the present 
moment a very servile race , that is, obedient to the will of any officer acting 
under authority ? — They are very obedient 

2546. Is that derived from your knowledge of the persons at Bombay, or 
is it from your personal knowledge of the provinces during the last fifteen 
years 3 — From my own knowledge, derived from residence in India generally, 
and travelling occasionally m the provinces 

2547. Have you ever been in the Deccan ? — I have been there about fire 
or six weeks 

2548 Have you ever had any intercourse with the natives, except upon 
commercial points ? — Upon commercial points, and upon the state of the 
administration of justice, which was frequently the subject of commumca 
tion between the natives and myself 

2549. Do you speak the native languages? — The current dialect used at 
Bombay. 

2550. Are not the natives very much in the habit of opening their minds 
to gentlemen not in the Company’s service, and much more so than to 
gentlemen connected with it? — I have always found them very communica- 
tive, and willing to open their minds on any subject. 
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No, 1 — An Account of the Arrears of Land Revenue left outstanding at the 
close of the Official Year, at each of the Presidencies in India. 

(In continuation of an Account dated 17th March 1830, Ordered, 15th February 1830.) 


TEAR. 

Arrears of Land Revenue left Outstanding. 

, BENGAL. 

1 

MADRAS 

BOMBAY. 

WHOLE OF 
INDIA 

30th April 1829 

£ 

2 , 605,693 

' £ 

1,243,242 

£. 

478,150 

£. 

4 , 327 »o 85 


(Errors excepted ) 

JAMES C. MEL VILE, 

Aud, India Accts. 


East-Indta House, 1 
2lstrebruary 1831. J 
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£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 
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. 31483 

5,909 

*,463,094 

16,787 

45,334 

99,599 

86,620 

8,846 

1,751, Si' 

- 

20,615 

3,870 

1,842,068 

54,721 

106,357 

49,597 

278,461 

9,834 

2,365^23 

3,590 

,6,593 

*,7*7 

520,344 

6,426 

38,778 

48,609 

75459 

14,039 

735.555 

>.342 

- 

Nizam 

11,645 

2574*4 

11,019 j 

35,156 1 

Tributes V 
121,818) 

12,357 

33,673 

7.414 

493,138 

— 

160 

_ 

88,526 



Ava Treaty 

173,897 

17,163 

_ 

11,637 

291,3*3 


J Revenue*. (Revenue, j AWa,ree ‘ I Licenses. J Customs. ] Curtains. I ^ {wonopplj 


£. \ £. \ £. 


£.{£.{ £. 
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1 Petty 

£. 

£. 

! £ ' 

203,639 


25.638 

45,609 


479,872 

105,940 

15.915 

30,280 

35,857 


343,060 

100,765 

2,885 

- 

- 

16,996 

168,353 







38,975 


123,127 
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by and conquered 
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&c 
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Land Sea _ , 

Customs Customs, Su ^ £ 

£ £. £ 

£. 

£ £. £. 

. £. £. £ 

• — ~ 330,36* 


- - 38,57, 

929 — 3<># J 

1 

> 935,909 330,129 — 

*49,455 

319,819 82,752 — 

5i453 ~ 1,513,517! 

3j 



1 


East-India House, \ 
aut Feb. 1831. j 
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Conquered Trounces under the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay — continued. 
6th May 1630 , Ordered, 15th February 1630 ) 


C II A R G- E S. 



LAND REVENUE. 

CUSTOMS. 

Judicial 

and 

Police 

Charges. 


Extraordinary 



Charges col- 
lecting Land 
Rm enue 
and Saycr. 

Stipends and 
Pensions 
chargeable on 
Ret enue. 

Charge* 

collecting 

Land 

Customs. 

Charges 

collecting 

Sea 

Customs. 

Survey, 
Repairs of 
Roods, &c. 

Miscellaneous 
Charges in 
excess ot 
Receipts. 

TOTAL. 

BOMB A V. 

Possessions ceded "j 
by the Guiccnvar J 

£. 

41,87a 

T 

9,671 

£. 

1,397 

£. 

267 

£. 

30,943 

£. 

6.957 

£. 

3b4io 

£. 

122,466 

Possessions ceded 0 
by and conquered 
from the Mab- ( 
rattas ) 

173,766 

145,138 

- 

10,59s 

149.076 

6,957 

H 7 , 3 i 3 

602,848 


JAMES C. MELVJLL, 

And. India Accts. 


{Errors excepted.) 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No 3 —An Account of the Per Centage at nhich the several Heads of Revenue were 
collected in India in the Year 1828 29 

(In continuation of an Account ordered 15th February 1830.) 


Land Revenue ( Deluding Sayer l 
and Abkarree i 

Customs 


Land Revenue (including Ab "i 
karree and Moturpha J 

Customs 
Salt 


Land Revenue and Sayer 
Customs 


Behar and 

Benares 

Ceded 

Provinces. 

Conquered 

Provinces. 


7.157 

17 335 

6837 

16777 

9 994 

23 105 

9889 

9 730 


1 1 1 

16 

5 182 

12 13a 

l 1 1 


Anc ent 
Possess ons. 

Carnatic 

Tanjore 

Ceded and 
Conquered 
Provinces. 

Provinces 
ceded by the 
Nizam 

e 743 

15 640 

18 453 

15 985 

2 304 

19 547 

11 869 
= 655 

12 906 

14 908 

9597 

33 320 

14,1 0 

2 688 

- 

17 404 

- 


Possess ons. 

Posse s ons 
ceded by the 

Possess ons 
ceded by and 
conquered 
f om the 
Mahrattas. 

- 


*ij 74 
1328 

14 

4 32 

147 

5 18 

— 


- 

19 5 

- 

- 



:o lectern of the it eaue buT by the Muig^VoTthe'^fce ooedb y a “y of churee wlb' 

1 h va 106 Tece p s n 18^8 29 upon which the calculation a founded. 

(Errors excepted ) 

L 3 st India House 1 . 

" 1 st February 1 831 / JVUESC MELV ILL 

dud Ind a Accts 
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No. I*. 

ESTIMATE of the Territorial Revenues and Charges of India, under 
their respective Heads, whether payable in India or in England, for the 
Year 1829*30; with a Statement of the grounds upon which the Estimate 
under each Head is formed ; and showing how the Surplus of such 
Revenues, if any, has been applied, or the Deficiency provided for. 



QG4. 


ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


>y 0 4— Estimate of $ie TerritORIai Refktoes and Charges of India, under their respective Hc*4 
upon which the Estimate under each Head is formed, and showing how tin 


REVENUES 


• 

BENGAL 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY 

PENANG 

SING A | 
PORE 

MALACCA 

Tom. 

Mints 

Post Office 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Land Revenue 

Customs 

Ceded Territory 
Burmese Cessions 

Salt 

Opium 

Marine 

Ava Indemnification 
Bhurtpore 

Subsidies 

Bank Profits 

£ 

30,160 

87,23a 

332,223 

87696 

8,320,680 

785.320 

569 6/6 
103 240 

1 931.400 

1 757 400 
35.380 
92 220 
34800 

£ 

2.183 

32,665 

52,869 

15803 

3,851,402 

590,726 

469 530 

7,500 

392.355 

8,640 

£ 

4, no 
12,668 
39.6 oo 

11,171 

2,098,676 
461 081 

20,689 

18,889 

« 1 l l l|l l 1 1 1 l I f l l 

t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 II M h 
& 

£ 

Z 

6619 

f 

36^1 

132 365 
454,691 
114,6 0 
14314660 
, 1 837,137 
5696/6 
103 240 

1 2 451 619 
1,757 400 
61,769 
93 330 

34,80° 
39 s 3» 
8640 

£ 

14 167 427 

5 423 673 

2,666 914 

24,615 

j 12,668 

6,619 1 

22,301 916 

Deduct 

Amount m which it i« calculated the several's 
collectors have over estimated the total re I 
ceipts, arising chiefly from their having 1 
f drawn too favourable a view of the re 1 
sources from land revenues, owing to the 1 
circumstances described in the governor s / 
minute dated 12 th November 1 8 2g, and! 
noticed by the Court in their review ofl 
the Bombay finances for the yeafs 1827 28 1 
and 1B28 29 . J 

247500 




247/5 00 



£ 

2 419,414 







Totai. Estimated Revenues in India 1829 30 

j£ 

22,054^ 


Tlie foregoing Estimates are grounded on Estimates and Accounts received from India, so far as 
rc&pccts the Revenues and Charges incurred abroad , and upon actual payments, so far as respects 
the Home Charges. 

The rate of exchange observed in this Account is that fixed, by the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India 


East India House, 1 
silt March 1831 J 
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whether payable in India or in England, for the Year 1829-30 ; with a Statement of the grounds 
surplus of such Revenues (if any) has been applied, or the Deficiency provided for. 


CHARGES. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

PENANG. 

SINGA- 

PORE. 

MALACCA 

Total. 


£, ' 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

Civil Charges .... 
Provincial Battalions,") 

857.144 

289,859 

506,801 

77.049 

28,196 

22,142 

1,781,171 

and in the Western > 
Provinces J 

» 3*»*24 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


132,124 

Alints 

53.476 

21,942 

5.350 

— 

— 

— 

80,768 

Post-Office 

81,780 

29,223 

17,944 

— 

w_ 

— 

128,947 

Stamps 

74,240 

10,802 

376,756 

20,632 

— 



— 

105,674 

1,694,908 

Judicial 

‘,037,156 

280,996 

— 

— 

■ — 

Land Revenue .... 

'.514.756 

1,107,864 

46,476 

703.305 


— 

— 

3,333,925 

196,916 

145,696 

Ceded Territory . , 

145.696 

L’ 3 9 





Burmese Cessions . . 

41,760 









. 

41,760 

Salt 

527,800 

79,891 

— 

— 

— 

— 

607,691 

Opium 

Marine 

666,420 

123,626 


— 


— 

• — 

666,420 

22,441 

193.343 






339,410 

Petty Claims on Car- 1 

— 

24,000 



_ 

— 

24,000 

Buildings and Repairs 

319,928 

48,825 

134,134 

5,220 

5,743 

3,352 

516,201 







1,71c 


Interest on Debts. . 

9 , 793,347 

5,280,309 

3,654493 

100,004 

3 G .339 

26,210 

18,888,70a 

1,914,000 

204,696 

20,317 

104 


— 

2,139,117 



5,485.005 

3,672,810 




21,027,819 

including Interest J 

n. 7 ° 7.34 7 

100,108 

36,339 

36,210 



Expense of St. Helena .. . . . 



93,004 



Political Charges incurred in Enoland, including 7 
Invoice Amount of Stores consigned to India ...... J 

1,742,162 



Grand Total of Charges . 



22,862,985 

















Estimated Surplus Charge 

’n 1829-30 


808,569* 


* The variation between this amount and that shown in the Account dated 21st February 1831, 
is the result of information received from Madras since the latter Account was prepared, 
jfhe deficiency will be provided for either by reduction of cash balance, or by incurring fresh 


The proportions of the said charges paid or payable in England are as follow ; viz. £. £. 

Interest on debts, part of the £2,139,117 stated above under that head .... 962,220 

Expense of St. Helena 93.00$ 

Political charges incurred in England as above 1,742,162 

g> 797>386 

(Errors excepted. ) . JAMES C. MELVIIX, 

Auil. India Accts. 


2 M 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


ho 5 — Amount of the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Comply at their 
several Presidencies m the East Indies, and of the Interest thereupon, accoiding 
to the latest Advices 



BENGAL 

MADRAS 

BOMBAY 

TOTAL. 

— 

at 2i the 
Current Rupee 

at 8* the 
Pagoda 

at 2 j 3 d the 
Rupee 


Quick Stocks, 30th Apnl 1829 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 

Debts at 4 per cent 

252,103 

36,057 

115,425 

403 585 

Ditto at 5 ditto 

24 709 083 

6,637 

_ l 

24,7x5720 

Ditto at 6 ditto . 

10,436,217 

2.632,154 

228,986 

13 297 357 

Ditto at 8 ditto 

53 54 6 1 

479 999 

=13,879 

747 4«4 

Ditto at 10 ditto 

<>« 

- 1 

— ! 

2147 

Treasury Notes at 2 and 2j pie") 
per cent pet diem I 

15* 343 

- 

- 

252,343 

Total Debts bearing Interest 

35.605.439 

3,154.847 

558,1190 

39 318 576 

Debts not bearing Interest 

6,787 532 

1,056912 

537,075 

8,381,519 

Total Debts in India £ 

43 392 97* 

4,211,759 

11095,365 1 

47,700,095 


Interest computed upon the above Debts £2,1 1 6 97 : 


EasLlodia House,") 
3 1st March 1831 / 


(Errors excepted ) 

JAMES C MELVILL, 

Aud India Accts 





ACCOUNTS ax a PAPERS laid deport the 
Appendij: (A.) 


m 


Cessation of Extraordinary Receipts (£756.637 ) 


BENGAL: 

Balance received from Scindia’s government in 1828-29, on account of the 
auxiliary horse . .. • •« • • * 

Sicca Rupees 

' 3 , 8 9> 8 27 

Received from the Bhurtporc state m 1828 29, on account of war charges .. 

7 , 74 . 29 ' 

Received from the Ava government in 1828*29, being part of the tribute 
of one crore imposed upon that State (under treaty) at the close of the 

14,99 in 

Sum introduced as a receipt into the accounts of 1828-29, in order to 
adjust the statement made of the Malwa opium transactions in the year 
1823-24 . . ... 

14,87,878 

Diminution which is likely to take place in the amount of re-funds and 
re-credits deducted from the military charges of 1828-29 , 

22,00,000 

MADRAS 


Balance of the late native pension fund, credited as an extraordinary 

5 , 44, 2 33 

Sicca Rupees 

78 , 95,340 

Equal to . . . . £ 

,56.637 


Appendix (B.) 


Falling off in Ordinary Revenues (£ 1 G 7,708 ) 


Probable falling-off in the Bengal revenues, chiefly in the receipts from 
opium, which it is supposed will be affected by the abolition of the mono- 
poly of the article in Malwa . . .... 

Ditto in the Madras revenues, which in 1828-29 were above 

their average amount, Madras Rupees 3,19,860, or 

Sicca Rupees, 

20,00,000 

3 , 00,006 

Deduct, 

Probable amount of improvement in the Bombay revenue , Bombay Ru- 
pees 5,86,410, or .... 

23,00,000 

5,50,000 

Sicca Rupees ' 

17,50,0 00 

Equal to . . . . £ 

167,708 
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Appendix (C.) 


Sum which it is estimated will be annually set apart to meet the claims of Sicca Rupees 
the creditors of the late rajah of Tanjore .. .. 6,00,000 

Equal to £ 57,500 


Appendix (D.) 


Addition to the Charge for Interest of Ind i an Debt . 


, (£425,508.) 


Probable insufficiency of the local surplus of India to meet the demands of 
Commerce, for re-payment of sums issued in. England to the Territorial 
department : 

In 1829-30 £619,527 

1830-31 3*7,494 

1831*32 453/735 

1833-33 3*9,286 

1833-3+ 199,386 

£1,909,328 Sicca Rupees. 

at i/u per Sicca Rupee .. .. *,99»23A 2 3» 

Claims on account of Deccan and Bhurtpore prize property 50,00,000 


Deduct, 

Amount in which it is estimated the Indian cash balances 
may be reduced below the amount at which they stood 
on 30th Apnl 1829 1,00,00,000 

Difference to be provided for by incurring fresh debt . . 1,49,23,423 

Annual interest on this amount, at 5 per cent. . . 

Probable addition to the charge for interest on the balance of the Carnatic 
fund ; Madras Rupees 2,26,563, or . . 

Interest on the further amount of Indian debt which it is estimated will be 
incurred m order to pay off the debt due from Territory* to Commerce in 

1834: 

Estimated debt to Commerce on 1st May 1834, valuing the Sicca 

Rupee at 1/11 £6,672,715 

or, Sicca Rupees 6,96,28,330, at 5 per cent, interest 


Sicca Rupees. 
7 , 46,171 


Sicca Rupees 44,40,082 



27Q 


ACCOUNTS and PAPERS mid before the 


Appendix (E.) 


Difference between 1/11 the Sicca Rupee, and the Rates at which the Territorial 
Adiances are made in England (i?S9,109.) 



Nature and Amount 
ot the Advances* 1 

Rates at which they 
are made. 

Advances to Cml and Military Funds . 

£. 

135 / 3 QO 

( 3 ) 

at 2/3 p. S. Rupee, 
on an average. 

Interest on Carnatic Stock | 

95 ,ooo 

at 2/5. 34 p* s - 
• Rupee. 

Bills drawn on the Court for interest of Indian Debt . . 

780,000 

at 2/0. 6 ditto, on 
an average. , 

£ 

1,000,000 

at fl/i£ 


Difference between 1/11 and a/tj per Sicca Rupee on £1,000,000, is, Sicca Rupees 9, 39,83*1 
equal to £89,109. 

• (a) After deducting from the actual rates the interest on the adiances. 


Appendix (F.) 


Reduction of Military Establishments, S.c (.£ 934 , 772 .) 


Various reductions comprised in the Estimates laid 
before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in June last .. . . . . „ ,, 


Siren Ruprts. 

8 a. 93.335 .• or 


£. 

794 . 77 ® 


Net amount of further* reductions, ot which informa- 
tion has been received since those Estimates were 
framed, after deducting the cost of certain additions 
which have been made to establishments within the 
same period .. .. .. .. 


14,60,867 .. 


or 


£ 


139,994 

934 , 77 s 


In the following page will be found the chief items of these further Reductions. 
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Appendix (F.) — continued. 

Bengal. 

The two corps of European infantry, incorporated into one regiment . . 
Calcutta native militia reduced .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Second Nusseree battalion, disbanded 

First and second battalions of native invalids, broken up . . . . 

Moorshedabad provincial battalion, disbanded . . 

Seharunpore provincial battalion, disbanded , . . . . , . . .. 

Ramgurh local battalion, reduced . . 

Establishment of Dovlee bearers, reduced . . . . . . 

Further reductions in the ordnance department . . . . , , , . , . 

Appointment of regulating officer of invalid thannabs to be abolished . . 

Madras. 

Light field force at Kulladgee, broken up . . . , 

The two European regiments formed into one .. 

Seringapatam local battalion, reduced . . , . 

Formation of the rifle corps into one of the regiments of the line . . 

Saving in the field equipments of the Hydrabad and Nagpore subsidiary 
forces 

Bombay. 

Reductions in the horse artillery .. 

Reductions consequent upon the stationing hath battalions of European artil- 
lery at Alimednuggur . . .. .. .. .. .. 

The two extra battalions, disbanded .. .. 

Tent allowances reduced .. . . . . . .. . .. 

The two European regiments formed into one . . . . 

The grain ration for horses reduced . . . . . . „ 

Batta struck off at the frontier stations of Deesa and Bhooj (European officers 
excepted) . 

Battalion of native invalids, broken up . . . , 

Immediate reduction of 15 per cent, and a further prospective reduction of 
5 per cent, directed to be made in the amount of all office establishments . . 
Re-organization of the ordnance department .. .. .. .. 


Sicca Suptu> 

1 , 09,403 

67,451 

8 l ,334 

1 , 33,963 

95,688 

76,550 

3L577 

33,534 

30,099 

30,176 

2,12,906 

98,480 

65,654 

1 , 31,307 

93,791 

75,033 

37,5i6 

1,87,582 

65,654 

1,05,046 

42,206 

1,68,824 

65,654 

56,274 

50,647 



‘.72 


ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


Appendix (G.) 
Cessation of Extraordinary Military Charges . 


Arrears brought to account at Madras in 1828-29, 
connected in a great measure with the late war, 
Madras Rupees 20,00,000, or 

ium brought to account in Bengal, under the head 
01 charges of the late war 


(£ 246 , 849 .) 


Sicca Rupee, 


£. 


18,75,820 .. or 


179,766 


7,00,000 


or 

£| 


67,083 

246,849 


Appendix (H.) 

Induction of Cinl a „d Mann. EslablaWt, 

Various reductions detailed in the t,:* 

before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the 7 th June last . . m 

1 .arU.tr rtdacxion,, of .lad. iafbnaau... ha. ban, 
rctci.cd wncc Uk,m EitimaK, fanal 


(£ 310 , 777 .) 


Sicca Rupee,. 

1 6*2 8,334 or 

*‘ 6 .> 4,551 .. or 

£ 


£. 

*5G,04S> 


154.738 


' *" * hc C,Uo,r,n 3 Page will be found the chief item. • , 

furtlicr Amount. lC “* W uc ^ ton,nlj utc to tins 
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Chief Items of the further reductions of vvlnch information has been received since the 
estimates referred to in Appendix (H.) were framed - 


Bengal. 

Various reductions in the General Department, chiefly in the Subordinate 
Establishments 

Expenses of the Telegraphic Establishments, the Mincralogicat Survey and the 
Shakespearian Bndge3 . . 

Reductions in the Political Department 
Ditto in the Establishments of the Judicial Department 
Ditto m the Establishments of the Revenue Department . . 

Further reductions in the Marine Deportment 

Reductions in the Secretariat, the College, and the Botanical Garden ; and the 
Office of Superintendent of Hindoo Researches abolished . . . . 

Further reductions proposed in the Political Department 
Madras. 

A fixed sum allowed to the Resident in Mysore, in lieu of his former Salary 
and Tabic Allowances, and the situation of Assistant to the Resident 
abolished 

Situation of Junior Accountant-general abolished, and Establishment of the 
Accountant-general reduced 

Additional Government Commissionership for CamaUc Claims abolished, and 
Establishment of the Commissioners reduced 

Intended reduction in the Secretariat, and consolidation of certain of the 
principal Offices at the Presidency, &c. . . 

Intended reduction of one Judge from the Sudder Adawlut , abolition of the 
Zillah Court of Guntoor , substitution of Seven separate Provincial Judges for 
the present Provincial Courts , and employment of Sudder Aumeen in lieu 
of Zillah Registers 

Fourth Member of the Board of Revenue, and the Establishments of the 
additional Sub Collectors intended to be discontinued 


Sicca Rupee* 


} 

} 


75,000 

32,400 


1,10,000 

60.000 

1.20.000 

1 , 00,000 

1.40.000 

50.000 


s 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 


50,117 

23,166 

44,305 

24.000 

1 , 00,000 

16.000 


Bombay. 


General reduction of the Allowances of Native Servants in the various Civil' 
Departments 

General revision of the Allowances of Covenanted Civil Servants . . 


Household Establishment of the Governor to be reduced, and Allowance" 
to the Secretary of the Committee for examining Junior Civil Servants 
discontinued 

Various reductions proposed m the General Department, chiefly m the Political ' 
Branch .... 


2.15.000 

1.87.000 
28,700 


1,13,000 


2 N 



ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid BEFORE THE 


Appendix (I.) 

Dimmution of the Expenses of St. Helena, and of iho Territorial Charges 
uefraj cu in England ... ... .. . (£2?0,<X>0.) 


Various Reductions in the Establishments or St. Helena, as detailed in the 1 
SelC< * “ f ,he H »“° Commonst l 

Diminution of tlio Tcmtonal Charges in England 


Particular* of Particulars of 

J the Territorial tie Prolul/a 


• Political Stores 
PaiMges of Mihury outirard 

I’aj- to Officers on Furlough and Retirement, and offiredomogi 
I’olitical Height and Dcmoiuge ... 

l'oj.officc Demands on Account or King’, Troops' 

Rctinng l’aj, Sc. to King's Troops 
Political Charges general 

Abrontoe Alienees, a„J Passage Slone, u, C ,rf Sm „ u " 

Expenses on Account of the Subordinate . i 

lanjorc Coramution .. ^ mate ScttlcmcnU anj-i ! 

PjiJ to the Government of Perns I 


h $ G 7 A ° 5 1,720,405 


S47.000 
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No. 7 . — Statement; of th,e Particulars of an Item in the Account of the Commercial 
Branch of The Company’s Affairs, for ilia Year 1829*30, entitled, rf Charges 
General, amounting to £418,508. 7 ^« 7 d. 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 2d June 1830, printed m Appendix to First Report on East India 
Company’s Affairs, p. 970 ) 


Directors' Gratuities (one-half) . . . . 

Proportion of Salaries and Allowances to Officers of the House and") 
Warehouses, chargeable to the Commercial Branch, according to the ( 
principle established for each Office in the Plan of Accounts approved ( 
by the Board of Commissioners . ■ . . . . . . . . j 

Allowances to Extra Clerks (one-third) 

East-India College, chargeable to the Commercial Branch in the propor-") 
rion that the Number of Servants Abroad employed in that Department f 
bears to the Total Number of Servants on the India and China Esta- ^ 

blishments . . . . . . . . . . 

Supraeargoes’ Commission . . 

Annuitants and Pensioners of the Commercial Department . . , 

Tradesmen’s Bills for Expenses of the East-India House, Repairs, Taxes, 

Coals, Candles, <£c. (one-half) 

Law Charges incurred in respect of Commercial matters . . . . 

The two Widows’ Funds, established for the benefit of the Home Service; 
one-half of the Grants from the Company’s Cash, including an adjust- 
ment in respect of former Years 

Care of Insane Persons who have belonged to the Commercial Branch of" 
the Service 

Subscriptions to Charities and on public occasions (one-half) . , 

Books, Maps, Charts, &c, purchased or subscribed for (onc-half) 

Stationery for Home use (one-half) 

Buildings 

Regiment of Royal East-India Volunteers 
Disbursements of Agents at Out -Ports 

Inspectors and Surveyors of Shipping 

Hoys, Pilot Vessels and Cutters 

Hoyage and Lighterage . . . . . . . . . , 

Charges of the Naval Store Warehouse 
Labourers’ Wages . . . , , . 

Pensions to Labourers 

Medical Attendance to Labourers and Deficiencies in Sick Fund . . 
Tradesmen’s Bills for Expenses of the Warehouses . . . , 

Taxes, Rates, Tithes, &c. for the Warehouses . . , , . . 


J £. s. d. 
3,636 17 o 

74,836 0 0 

8.577 13 4 

1,083 19 8 

71,616 3 10 
35,551 7 6 

29,179 0 H 

1,500 0 o 
1,90a 14 10 

538 18 2 
508 18 o 
1,667 13 10 
3,078 16 0 
10,838 9 a 
3,3 59 15 7 
795 16 10 
244 4 1 
4,703 10 11 
909 12 8 
619 8 a 
147.769 1 io| 
7,807 9 0 
4,500 13 xj 
31,887 a 6 
12,590 6 o£ 


Carried forward 

2 N 2 


£ 459,713 12 8 • 
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. ACCOUNTS 'and PAPERS laid before the 


Brought forward 

East- India Dock Company, for Dock Rates, Wharfage and Rents 


•West-India 

ditto 

. ditto 

. ditto 

St. Katherine 

ditto 

. ditto 

. ditto 

London 

ditto 

ditto 

. ditto 


Cartage and Expense of Caravans • • . . . . • • . . 

Sundry Charges on nccount of the preparation of Goods for Sale . - • 
Fees to King’s Officers, and Expense of Entries nt the Custom-House 
Sundry Miscellaneous Items of a Commercial nature 
Balances in hands of Officers of the House, Ac. more on ist May 1830 
than on 1st May 18119, operating as a Payment 


£. 1. 

d. 

459 . 7*3 >2 

8 

28,004 19 

9 

2,050 18 

5 

312 11 

6 

135 8 

7 

6,675 7 

2 

a ,735 »t 

8 

477 3 

5 } 

1,122 g 

1 

5.763 U 


506,991 13 

3 ? 


Receipts : | 

Received for Expense of Transfers, Powers of AtO 

torney, Ac. / 

Fines and Penalties for Breaches of Contracts for the 11 
provision of Commercial Exports .. .. / 

Commercial Charges, debited Owners of Ships in 1 

Freight Accounts * 

Old Goods sold (Packages, Ac.) 

Warehouse Rent, and Rent of other Property, received 1 
and charged in Account . . 

Wharfage, Landing and Shipping Goods, more received 1 
than paid in the present year . . . . j 

Charges on Baggage of Passengers from India 
Loans to sundry Persons, more received than advanced! 
in the present year *■ 


£. t. d. 

536 J 1 o 
611 18* 1 

958 vi 7 
146 18 4J 
85,003 1 2| 
360 9 6 
805 15 o 
60 o o 


£ 


88,483 5 8 I 


418,508 7 7 


Memorandum 


The Sums received by the Company in respect of the Charges of Management of Private 
Goods will operate in Reduction of the Amount herein stated. £56,712 was received on 

Keceipt i0 ,le Ac “" Dt 0,the c ™ ercial 


East-India House, 7 
14th March 1831. \ 


(Errors excepted.) 

THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General' 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


Ko. 9 Ak Account of the several kinds of Goods, as Assets in hand, unsold on 

1st May 1830; stating the Quantity and Value of Tea. 


(In continuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, printed in Appendix to First Report on East- India 
Company’s Affairs, page 932.) 


On 1st May 
1830. 


Teas 

China Raw Silk 

Nankeens 

Piece Goods (India) 
Bengal Raw Silk. . . . 

Indigo 

Cinnamon ......... 

Pepper 

Saltpetre 

Cotton Wool 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Sundries 


lbs. £. 

36,006,522 .. 3.755.9^5 

* 


270,175 

464 , 97 0 


25.94° 
80,718 
4,884 
45,205 
5,1 87 


i‘4, 653.04 0 


- (Errors excepted.) 


Rau-India Home, \ 
14 U 1 March 1831 . / 


TIIOS. G. LLOYD, 
Accountant-General. 
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No 10 — A Return of the Comp tin’s Establishment at the Cape of Good Hope r 
with the Salaries of the different Officers thereof, the Expense incurred for maintaining 
Warehouses , the Rate of Agency charged on Purchases and Sales, with the Gross 
Amount of the same , for the Year 1829 30 

(la continuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, printed m Appendix to First Report on East India 
Company a AK&iis, p 966 ) 


Establishment, with the Salaries of the different officers thereof, and the Expense 
incurred for maintaining Warehouses. 


William Hawkins, Esq., agent, salary 

Ditto commission, at 5 per cent, on net 

Mr. S. Oliver, confidential clerk and storekeeper . . . . . 


profit of sales | 
salary 


£. s. d. 

1, 600 o o 
None drawn in the 
present year 

300 0 o 


Mr. A Nitch, 1st assistant 


.ditto 


67 o o 


Mr. II R Van Licr, 2d ditto ditto 

Watchmen 

Labourers* Wages (occasional) ... .. 

Office Rent 

Rent of Warehouses (hired of individuals) 

Expense oflanding Stores 

Sundry Charges m conducting the Agency 


45 o o 
45 o o 
19 o o 

45 o o 

261 o o 
No stores received 1a 
the present year 

22 O O 


£ 


2,404 o 


o 


Gross Amount of Purchases and Sales. 


Purchases on account of St. Helena 

Ditto goods consigned to England (Wines) 

Sales, Gross Amount | 

* 


£. 

7.296 

20,365 

27,661 


Memorandum . — The Company’s agent at the Cape is remunerated for all the services per- 
formed by him by a fixed salary, which, with the commission paid on the net profit of the sales, 
as above shew n, constitute the whole of his allowances 

His duties, in addition to those of the custody and sale of the goods consigned by the Com- 
pany to the Cape, the purchase of stores for the supply of St. Helena, and of merchandise for 
consignment to England, supplying the Company’s shipping, whether engaged in their trade, or 
conveying troops to or from India, transmitting intelligence to the authorities both in England 
and India, have reference to every part of the Company’s concerns in respect to which his 
services may at any time be needed 


East-India House, \ 
14th March, 1S31.J 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General 



An Account shown g all other CiiARCrs ns u ell in China as m England incurred by tho East India Company 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 





14th March 1831. J Accountant-General. 



No jo As Account of ll c Expeiuo of the East India Compiny a Establishment at Canton, the Names of the Sonants aiul 

* die amount ct Sjano and Emoluments of each, and of tho whole Cost for the Maintenance of the same in the 'i car 1829 30 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 




, TIIOS. G. LLOYD, 

East-India House, 1 (Error, crcccpttd.) Accountant-General. 

14th March 1831. j 
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ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS LAID BEFORE THE 


No. 13. Return of the Number of Licenses which have been granted by the Court of 

Directors, and by the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to Individual* 
to reside in India ; and also, of the Number refused, m each Year since 1814. 


YEARS. 1 

Number of Persons 
licensed by | 

be Court of Directors 
to reside in 

India. 

Number of Persons 
to whom 

be Court of Directors 
have 

refused Licenses- 

Number of Persons 
permitted 
to proceed to India 
by the Board 
of Commissioners. 

1814 . . 

11 

2 

1 

181$ . . 

41 

6 

— 

1816 .. .. 

41 

17 

\ 

1817 . . 

7' 

17 

16 

1818 .. 

89 

37 

4 

i8xg . . 

75 

28 

6 

1820 .. 

73 

16 

4 

1821 .. 


20 

2 

1822 .. 

101 

23 

4 

1823 .. 

117 

11 

6 

1824 . 

95 

14 

3 

1825 .. 

103 

u 

5 

1826 .. 

99 

17 

4 

1827 .. 

106 

7 

5 

1828 . 

99 

H 

4 

1829 .. 

*37 

18 

6 

1830 . . 

111 

9 

1 

Totai. 

M47 

267 

72 


Of the 14+7 persona whose applications were complied with by the Court of Directors, 59 
do not appear to have proceeded. 

Of the 26, refused by the Court, uud fortmded to the Board „f Cemmitsionen (under the 
protuton. of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c. ,55, e. 33). , 3 wm pem , ltte d p „ cre d b , 
Board ; 58 of these availed themselves of such permission. 

East- India House, 7 

asdTebniaiy 1831. j - P. AUBER, 

' ' Secretary. 
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Nos. 14-19.— Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the East-tndia 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure. 

(Being a, continuation of tie Statement presented daring tie Jest Session of Parliament-} 


(No. 14.)— IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 




1827-28: 


1828-29 : 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

1 Mercian due. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain on ac-7 
count of the India Com- > 

3,48,3<l 

— 

3.48,3m 

L5I,9l6 

2,46,414 

3,98,330 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- 1 
▼ate Individuals 5 

1.86,43,44+ 

73,620 

1 ,87, J7,o64 

2,20,29,791 J 

1,687 

2,20,31,478 


4*54.6 12 

1,62,338 

80,576 

87,118 

17,21,217 

20,250 

41.75,829 

1,81,578 

11,55,576 

1,98,043 

4,53,107 

2,88,125 ' 

15,67,989 

2,10,645 

20,21,og6 

4,98,770 



i°, 75, 000 


















13,83,920 


23,12,466 

17,10,434 | 

4,93,816 











* 


7949* 


79492 

82,761 


82,761 






_ 








73.0 

3,73,233 


3,73,232 






Total . . . Sicca Rupees 

2,13,13,714 

39.13.558 

^2, 52^3, 372 

2,50,89,366 

25,20,551 

2 > 76, 09, 917 


(continued. . 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


Nos. 14-19 Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, Soil 

America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827'28 and 1828-29 ; distinguishing the Trade of the East kU 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure— continued. 


(No. 15 )— EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 



1827-28 . 

1828-29: 


Merchandize 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion 

TOTAL 

To Great Britain on account ) 
of the East-India Com. >- 
pany J 

1,75,37,150 

34,58,720 

2,09,95,870 

1,41,26,165 

- 

1,41,26,165 

Ditto on account of Pri- 1 

vate Individuals ........ j 

1,22,76,636 

7.06,979 

1,29,83,615 

1,16,40,299 

12,4L443 

1,28,81,742 

To North America .... 

16,87,548 

— 

16,87,548 

16,01,632 1 

- 

16,01,631 

— South America 

- 

— 

— 

99.60s 

— 

99,603 


rrn 










5,68,021 






1,93,866 

1,12,433 | 


i,is,433 





— Copenhagen 

- 

- 

— 


- 

- 


26,86,304 

13,500 

26,99,804 

23,87,107 


23,87,i»7 











91,477 



1,74,332 


i,74»33» 





Total ... Sicca Rupees 

3,49,10,649 

41,79,199 

3,90,89,848 

3,07,10,184 

12,41,443 

3»10>5 1 >6 , 7 


East-India House, 1 
22d February 1831. J 


(Errors excepted ) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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vVos. 14 - 19 . — .Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 
America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828 - 29 ; distinguishing the Trade of the East-India 
Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure— continued. 


(No. 16 .) — IMPORTS INTO FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 


— 

1827 - 28 : 

1828 - 29 : 

Merchandize. 

Bullion, , 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain on ac - 1 

) 



1 



count of the East-India [■ 








/• 25,87,402 

— 

25,87,402 

33^4.825 

25,156 

33.79.981 

Ditto ... on account of Pri- 







rate Individuals j 

J 






From America 

46,238 

60,156 

1,06,394 

3,819 

7.055 1 

10,874 

— Brazil 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— ■ Lisbon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— France 1 

_ 3,4°, 928 

1 6,533 

3,57,461 

3.86,493 

1,000 

3 . 89.493 

— Cop%oJM.gea 


- 

- 

- 

- 


Total . . . Madras Rupees 

29.742568 

76,689 

30 . 51.257 

37 . 47.137 i 
1 

33 . 2 U 

37 . 8 o .348 


(continued. . 

* The Returns of 1827-28 and 1828-29 do not distinguish the Amount of Company's Trade from that of 
Individuals. 




288 ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the . 

os, 14 - 19 . Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North America, South 

America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the Trade of the East Mi 
’ Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure — continued. 


(No. 17.) EXPORTS FROM FORT ST. GEORGE AND SUBORDINATES. 




1827-28: 



1828-29: 



Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize 

Bullion 

TOTAL 

To Great Britain on account') 
of the East -India Com- >■ 

| 






1 , 

>*34,56,906 

37,01,830 

72,56,736 

35.°7»74 1 

7«32.663 

4240404 

Ditto . . on account of Pn- 1 
vate Individuals j 

I 






To North America 

■,36424 

- 

■■36424 

uo.953 

- 

80,953 

— South America 

l/l6,&2l 

- 

1,16,821 ' 

62,906 

— 


— Brazil 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— Lisbon 

— 

— 

V- 

_ 

— 

- 


- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

— Gibraltar 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— Trance 

1 »59»66 o 

34,750 

1,94,410 

1,28,006 

- 

1,28,<wS 

Tot at , . , Madras Rupees 

75.7t.641 

34.750 

76,06,391 

37,19,606 

7.32,663 

44^2,269 


• Tho Returns of 1827-28 and 1828-29 do not distinguish the Amount of Company’s Trade from that of 
Individuals. 


Enst-Iudia House, 1 

32 il February 1831./ 


(Errors excepted.) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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Nos. 14-19. — Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North 
America, South America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827*28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the 
Trade of the East-India Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure 
— continued. 


(No. 18)— IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



! 

1827-28. 

! 

1828-29. 


Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL, j 

Merchandize 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

From Great Britain, on ac-'| 
count of the East-India > 
Company J 

• 

• 

1 

* 

• 

• 

* 

Ditto .. on account of 1 
Private Individuals ) 1 

81,88,899 

8,040 

81,9s, 939 

78,12,484 

- 

78,13,484 



’ 

16,613 

14,617 


fi, 

4, 7 







M4 ,°?6 


1,14,076 










3,72,358 


3.7W8 

6,32,917 • 







— Hamburgh 

1,01,021 

1 

- 

1,01,021 

73.926 

- 

73,93s 

Total. . . Bombay Rs. 

87,9*»735 

9,181 

88,00, 907 

*5,33,944 

- 

85,33,944 


* The Returns do not furnish the amount of the Company’s Trade for these years. 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


Nos. 14-19. —Statements of the Commerce of British India with Great Britain, North 
America, South America, and Foreign Europe, for 1827-28 and 1828-29; distinguishing the 
Trade of the East-India Company from that of Individuals, and Merchandize from Treasure 
— continued. 


(No. 19.) — EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



1827-28. 

1828-29. 


Merchandize 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL 

To Great Britain, on ac- 1 
count of the East-India >• 
Company ) 

* - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto . . on account of l 
Private Individuals. ... i 

51,46,68a 

5,39,241 

56,85,923 | 

69,46,540 

13,9»,132 

834,, 6p 

To America , 

6,813 


6,813 

- 

- 

— 

— Brazils 

78,568 


78,568 

- 

- 









— France 

1» 6 5,356 

12,960 

.178,316 

59,957 

- 

59,957 

— Hamburgh 

- 

- 


- 

- 

T 

Total ... Rupees j 

53,97,4*9 

5,5a, aoi 

59,49,620 

70,06,497 

13,91,132 

83,97» 6s 9 


* The Returns do not furnish the amount of 


(Errors excepted.) 

East-India House, 1 
aad February 1831./ 


the Company’s Trade. 


J. MILL, . „ 
Examiner of India Correspondent . 
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No. 20. 

ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the Value of Imports into Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, from Great Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and 
South America, and of Exports from Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to 
Great Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and South America, in 
1827-28, and 1828-29, distinguishing the Imports and Exports by the 
East-India Company, from those by Individuals, and Merchandize from 
Treasure. 


2 P 2 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No. 20.— Abstract Statement of the Value of Imports into Bengal, Madras and Bombay, frornGn 
Bombay, to Great Britain, Foreign Europe, and North and South America, in 1827-28, and 1828-2 
Merchandize from Treasure. 

(Be,n& a continuation of the Statement preset 


IMPORTS. 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


BY THEEAST-INDIA COMPANY 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

TOTAL 

Mrrdiiuidm 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Treasure fro, 
Great Bntau 

3,48,312 

- 

3,48,312 

2 >94,i9,745 

81,660 

2,95,01,405 

=.98,49.71 

1,51,916 

2,46,414 

3,98,330 

3i3i.97,ioo | 

26,843 | 

3,32,23,943 

3,36,22,27 

5,00,228 

2,46,414 

7,46,642 

6,26,16,845 

1,08,503 

6,27,25,348 

6,34,71,99' 


exports. 


TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY THE EAST-INDIA ' 

COMPANY. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

TOTAL 

| Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL 

Merchandize. 

Treasure 

TOTAL 

Treasure to 
Great Bntw 

1,75,37.150 

1,41,26,165 

34,58,720 

2 ,09,95,87O 

141,26,165 

2,08,80,224 

2,20,94,580 

49,48,050 

33,65,238 

2,58,28,274 

2,54,59,818 

4,68,24,144 

3,95, 8 5,9 8 3 

3,16,63,315 j 

34,58,720 

3,51,22,035 

4,29,74,804 

83,13,288 

5,12,88,092 

8,64,10,127 


SELECT COMMITTEE or the HOUSE OF COMMONS. 2 QS 


a 


^'itain. Foreign Europe, and "North and South America, and of ExronTS from Bengal, Madras and 
‘"‘\tinguishing the Imports and Exports by the East-India Company, from those by Individuals, and 


nng the last Session of Parliament.) 


IMPORTS. 


FROM FOREIGN EUROPE 

FROM 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 

TOTAL IMPORTS 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

BY INDIVIDUALS. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure 

TOTAL. | 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL ! 

Merchandize. 

Treasure 

TOTAL. 

24 » 38,649 

j 10,56,044 

j 34.94.653 

8,73,301 

08,77,765 

37.51.066 

3,30,80,007 

40 , 15.429 [ 

3,70,95,436 

3s.61.763 

j 4.94.816 

37,56,579 

7 . 59.668 

17.85,689 

25 . 45.357 

3 . 73 . 70,447 

05.53.760 

3 , 99 , 24,209 





46,63,454 

62,96,423 

7.04,50,454 | 

65 . 69.191 

1,70,19,645 


EXPORTS. 


TO FOREIGN EUROPE 

TO NORTH 

AND SOUTH AMERICA 




BY INDIVIDUALS 

BY INDIVIDUALS 

TOTAL EXPORTS 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

Merchandize 

Treasure 

TOTAL 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL, 

32,96,663 

61,210 

33.57,873 

24,63,842 

- 

24,63.842 

4,41,77,879 

84,67,980- 

5,26,45,859 

28,61,825 


28,61,825 

23,53.717 

- 

23,53,717 

4,14,36,287 

33,65,038 

4,48,01,525 

61,58,488 

61,210 

62,19,698 

48,17.559 


48,17,559 

8,56,14,166 

1.18,33,218 

9,74,47,384 


(Errors Excepted ) 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 








ACCOUNTS and PAPERS law befoul tbe'< 


29 * 


No. 21-22.— As Account of the Quantity and Value of Cargoes exported by 
American Ships from the different Ports of British India, for the Years 1827*23 
and 1828-29. 

(Being a continuation of the Account presented during the last Session of Parliament) 


No. 21— BENGAL. 


Piece Goods 

Shawls . . . . . , 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Silk 

Saltpetre 

Gnun 

Gums 

Cotton 

Gunnies and Gunney Bags 
Shell-lac, Lac-lakc, Lac-dye, 
and Stick-lac 
Turmeric . . 

Ginger . . 

Castor Oil 
Cocoa Nut Oil 


Skins and Hides 
Tallow Candles 
Wax. . . . ditto . 

Sugar Candy 
Seeds of Sorts . 
Wearing Apparel 
Sal Ammoniac , 
Elephants’ Teeth 
Borax and Tinea! 

Salt Provisions . . 
Canvas and Yitry 
Hemp, flax, and Twine 
Carpets and Blankets 
Tobacco 
Munjcct . , 

Carnages . . 

Cutch .. 

Cordage .. 

Sundries . . 

Spices 

Madeira Wine 
Liquor* . , 



1827-28. 

1828-29. 


Quantity- 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



S-R*. 


S.Jla. 

. . bales 

— 

4,36, 6g+ 

_ 

6,53,3*4 

parcels 

— 

240 



— 

. chests 

3,048 

8,48,779 


4.75.89 9 

.. bags 
- . bales 

807 

4,234 

4^575 

97.214 

- hags 

>4,795 

1,81,626 

20,148 

1,72.449 


500 

2,500 



— 

packages 

271 

8.956 

— 

6,133 







293 

2,325 

1,385 

4,516 

^ maunds 

— 

52,940 



49.118 

packages 

1,194 

5.220 



3.220 


2 .295 

8,264 

— 

31,107 


- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

4i,54i 

— ’ 

45,893 

- . boxes 

‘ 15 

1,065 

' 

— 

•• bags 





— 



mounds 

- 

1.649 



5,051 

packages 

— 



5.719 

- . bales 


2,037 

— 

667 

bundles 

2 .559 

28,047 


24,044 


' 

>97 



— 



— 

_ 

585 



- — 

. 

— 


— 

— 


__ 


— 

— - 

__ 

— 



»9 


— 



— - 



— 


— 

— 



— 

*• P*f*» 

— 

— 






2,590 


>95 


(continued . . 
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N . QJ.02 An Account of the Quantity and Value of Cargoes exported by 

SMps“e different Ports of British India, for tire Years 1827-28 and 1828-29- 

continued . 


B ENG A L — continued. 


Pepper . . 
Cassia 
Coffee 
Galls _ .. 
Camphire . . 
Coir 

Redwood . . 
Rattans . . 
Motber-o’-pearf 
Benjamin . . 
Senna Leaves 


bags 


1827-28. 


1828-29. 


maunds — 


Tin .. •• 

Foreign Piece Goods 
Alum 

Kahurbah 

Assafetida 

Iron Kentledge . . 

Europe, Sundries • • 

Books 

Cardemoms 

Cubebs 

Nankeens . . 

Tea 

Cabinet Ware 
Pictures and Prints . . 
Clocks and Watches 
Ghee 

Beads . . ■ • • • 

Pearls . . • - 

Glass Ware 

Diamonds and Emeralds. . 

Foreign Skins 

Foreign Sugar 

Foreign Gums 

Verdigris . . .. -• 

Tortoiseshell 

Quicksilver 

Manilla Hemp . . 

Foreign Sundries. . - .. 


Total .. “Rupees — 


S.Rt. 

429 

201 

205 


i,93i 

112 


2,005 

57,435 


6,731 


1,629 

1,142 

458 


i,474 

21,549 

14,491 


5,967 

2,183 


16,87,548 


4,697 

4,022 


1,241 

629 


2,148 


10,276 


6,319 

2,101 

3,758 

1,007 


16,01,632 


(continued, . 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No. 21-22. An Account of the Quantity and Value of Cargoes exported by American 

Ships from the different Ports of British India, for the Years 1827*28 and 1828-23— 

continued. 


No. 22.— FORT ST. GEORGE. 


Piece Goods 
Coffee . . » 

Goat Skins . . 

Skins, Tanned .. 
Soap 
Tin 

Ale and Beer 
Brandy 
Turmeric . . 

Ginger . . 
Cochineal 
Indigo 
Saltpetre « • 

Pepper ,. 
Oilmans' Stores . • 
Provisions 
Sundries . . 


1827-28. 

1828-29. 

Quantity. Value 

Quantity. Value. 

SJU. 

SRs. 

— 1,06,998 

— 19,973 

— 5,439 

— 98° 

_ _ 

_ — 

— _ 

— — 

— 192 

— 

— 20 

. — — 

— — 

— — • 

- — 

— — 

— 23,732 

— 

_ _ 

__ — 

— — 

— — 

— 18 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 25 

— — 

— 1,36,424 

— 20,953 


No. 23— BOMBAY. 


Alum . . , . t , 

Aloes 

Benjamin 

Coir and Coir Ropes 
Camphire ,. t . .. 

Canes and Italians 
Cardamoms . tl 

Cooa, whuc (Arrowroot) 

Cassia and lioAcMcn (Cassia Buds) 
Cbundrooso (Capul) . . 

Coffee .. .. .. 
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continued 

j 1827 28 1828 29 

No 23. — BOMBAY — amt tmd. J Quant ty I Value Quantity Y&lue 


Brought forward 
Cornelians 
Cotton 
Dates 

Elephants Teeth 
Galls, Persia 
Ginger 
Grain 

Gum Ammoniac 

Capul, Chundroose 

Arabic 

Myrrli 

Col umbo Root 
Hides and Shins of sorts 
Hingra (Assafcetida) 

Indigo 

Ivory Work and Ware 
Latch of different sorts 
Mace 
Nankeens 

Oil of different sorts 

Olibanum 

Pepper 

Munjest (Wadda) 

Nutmegs 
Piece Goods 

Revancherry Seerah (Gumboge) 
Saltpetre 

Sappan Brazil Wood 

Seeds of various sorts 

Shawls 

Sugar 

Tea 

Myrrh 

Tin 

Torto seshell 
Tutenague 
Turmeric 
Wax 

"Vermilion 

Cubebs 

Cudiakliur (Borax) 

Sundries 


East India House, 7 
22d February 1831 J 


(Errors excepted ) . 

' Examiner of India Correspondence 

2 Q 
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ACCOUNTS .and PAPERS lud before the 


\o 24— An Account of the Quantity of American Tonnage which has cleared 
out from different Ports of British India, in 1827-28 and 1828-29 

(Being a continuation of the Account presented during the last Session of Parliament ) 



1827-28 

1828-29. 

-- 






Ships. 

Tons 

Sh'p. 

Tons 

From Calcutta for America 

» 

3. 2 54 

11 

3.570 

— Calcutta for the Coromandel Coast 

- 

- j 

- 

- 

— Madras for America 

. 

331 

— 

- 

— Madras for Calcutta 

1 

331 , 

1 

280 

— Madras for Cejlon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— Ingcram for 1 ranquebar 

- 

*— ; 

— 

- 

— Bombay for America » , 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— Bombay for Calcutta . . . j 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— Bombay for Penang and Eastward ■» 




220 

Islands . . .. . J'l 




Total for America 

1 

12 1 

. 3,585 ! 


3.570 

Total from Poll to Port in India 

i 

1 

1 i 

331 

1 

509 


* ‘3 

0.91G 

1 

13 

4 079 


(Error* except id.) 


Hut-India House, 1 
l.il February 1831./ 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence 
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No. 23. — An Account of the Quantity of Tonn ige emplojed annually in the Country 
Trade between the different Porta of British India and Canton, for the Years 1827-28 
and 1828-29. 


(Being a continuation of the Account presented during the last Session of Parliament) 



Exported from the Ports of British India for Canton. 

In the 

YEAR 

| 

CALCUTTA j 

FORT 

ST. GEORGE 
and 1 

Ports subordinate 

j BOMBAY. 

, TOTAL,. 

, Ships 

Tons 

Ships. 

i Tons. 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons. 

1827-28 

27 

1 7.079 

5 

5.122 

37 

27,690 

69 

49.89' 

1828-29 ' 

j6 

1 11,544 

1 + 

4,376 

36 

25.731 

56 

41,651 


43 

28,623 

9 

9,498 

73 

53.421 

125 

9L542 


Imported from Canton to the Ports of British India : 

In the 

YEAR 

CALCUTTA. l 

FORT 

| ST. GEORGE 
and 

Port* subordinate. 

BOMBAY j 

j TOTAL. 

' 

Ships 

Tons. 

sm 1 

i 

Tons, 

Ships. 

1 

Tons. 

1 

Ships. , 

| Tons 

1827-28 

18 

d,»59 

10 

5,342 

30 j 

16,748 ' 

58 

28,249 

1828-29 

M 

5,928 

7 

4,810 

30 I 

17.544 i 

51 

28,282 


32 

12,087 

17 

10,152 

60 

34>292 I 

109 

56,531 


(Errors excepted.) 

East-India House, 7 J. MILL, 

and February 1831. J Examiner of India Correspondence. 

2Q2 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No 2G — An Account of tlis Pbofit and Loss upon the Trade of the East- India 
and the North American Colonies , statin" each separate!) , 


(Id continuation of an Account dated 17th March 1830, printed m 


Profit or Loss upon the Trade of the East- 


UPON IMPORTS 


Prime Cost, 
calculated at the 
Rates 

fixed by the Board of 
Commissioners 
lor the Affairs of India 
for die Repayment 
of Territorial 
Advances vu 
2 1 the Curr* Rupee, 
2/3* the M* Rupee, 
and 2i 3 the IP Rupee 


1839-30.. . 


£. 

L513.506 


FREIGHT 

DE3IORAGE 

Charges 
of Merchandize 
calculated at 

5 per cent on the 
Sale Amount of 
the Goods 

TOTAL COST 

and 

charges. 

SALE 

amount. 

£ 

103,050 

£. 

57.592 

£. 

>.673.148 

£. 

1,151.856 


UPON EXPORTS TO IXDI V. 


1838-19.. 


Prime Cost, 
Freight 
and Charges in 
England 

Calculated at 
the Rales 
before stated 

TOTAL 

COST 

CHARGES. 

Sale Amount, 
calculated at 
the Rates 
before stated. 

PROFIT. 

LOSS. 

c. 

135.530 

£. 

5.4*9 

£. 

>40,949 

£. 

74.550 

£. 

£. 

66,399 


• The Word* m Italic, and the large Figure* 
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Company between Europe and India, Europe and China, India and China, and China 
to the latest Period to which the same can be made up. 

Appendix to Second Report on East- India Company's AiEurs, p. 1128 ) 


India Company between Europe and India. 


1 -BOM INDIA. 



"profit. 

LOSS. 

Charges in India *\ 
not added 
to the In voices ; 
also, Profit or Loss 
from Interest 
and Exchange, and i 
Loss by 

Bad Debts, ILc. 1 
1 in each previous Year, 
calculated 
at the same Rate. 

NET 

PROFIT. 

NET 

LOSS. 

— 

1 

4 

£. 

» Net Profit. 

£. 

£. 


1 

j — 

531,293 

1,751 


519.541 

.... 1829-30 


j TOTAL TRADE BETWEEN EUROPE AND INDIA. 



PROFIT. ! 

: 

LOSS. 

Losses at Sea, , 
on Consignments ! 
between 

Europe and India, ! 
including Jettisons, 
Salvages, Ac. 

NET 

PROFIT.* 

NET 

LOSS. 

— 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 



— 

5851940 

— 

— 

585,940 

.. . . 1828-29 


[continued . . 


Bus Column were written in Red Ink, in the MS. 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No. 2G — continued . — PRoriT or Loss upon the Trade of 


UPON IMPORTS 


— 

Prime Cost, 
calculated at 

6s 8t£ the Tale 

Freight and 
Demorage 

Cliarges of 
Merchandize 
calculated at 

5 per cent on 
the Sale Amount 
of the Goods 

Supracargoes’ 

Commission 

TOTAL COST 

CHARGES 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1829*30 

1,711,892 

477,142 

151,874 

44,766 

2,385,674 


UPON EXPORTS 


— 

Prime Cost end 
Charge* in 
England 

Freight paid in 
England j 

Charges in 
China and 
Expense of 
Unloading, at 
&.&£ the Tale. 

Supracargoes’ 
Commission 
paid in 
England 

TOTAL COST 
and 

CHARGES 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


c 

15,032 

1,165 





H,350 

687,898 


“ ! ea r° C “r? Europe and Ch.na in this Year. 

1 roht upon Import* from China brought down . . . . o 77 

Ditto upon Tea* sent to Canada 5 

D.llo .... ditto Halifax M ’ 5 !“ 

5 , 7*5 


Total Profit on the China Trade 


£670,43 a 


Ctdl! ^2Z dr “o Ac “""“ b “" “!■ « .b= Mercantile Kate of 

Latent,^ .!. — utoertni no 1 . from Jho rate, a. »l„eh Btll. hate been dm»„ front London on 

of I„d,x „ r ^ "’ e B “ rJ » r Con.nu, S ,oner. for the AITarr. 

>. a. regard, the re-payment of Tomt.rial Adraocc, the abote Aecoun, of their Trade 

between 
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the Eusl-Indta Company between Europe ami Cinvt. 


mOM CHINA 


Sole Amount 

1 

Profit. 

! Charges m 

1 China of the 
previous leir, 
not added to the 
Invoices, &.C. 
at bt Bd the Tale 1 

. 

NET PROFIT. 

I 

— 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£■ 


I 3,037.483 

651,809 

1,432 

650,377 ' 

. 1829 30 


TO CII1N \ 


Sale Amount, 
calculati 1 at 
1 # tU Ui c 
Tale 

Frofit. 

I-oss 

— 



I 


g 


IK 



Consignments ot merchandize made to China, 
being remittances for the purpose of supplying the 
Canton Treasury with funds for the purchase of 
the Homeward Investments, enter, both as respects 
their costs and their proceeds, into the calculation 
for the charge of providing those funds, or the rate 
per talc tn sterling used m this Account The \ tew 
already given of the Homeward Trade consequently 
combines, >a its general results, the issue as to 
profits or loss of all such consignments The state- 
ments therefore nawgwen of the proceeds of the con- 
signments from England and India, contrasted with 
their cost, are not to he regarded as exhibiting any 
additional profit or loss bejond that already stated 


between Europe ami India would have exhibited a Loss of £234,164, instead of a Loss of 
£585 94°» making a difference of .. . .. -£351,776 

The profit upon their China Trade w oidd also have been increased in the above 
period by the sum of .... ... . . 254,085 


Moling a Total Difference of . £605,861 


Tin. above Account of Profit or Loss from Imports from India is subject to adjustment, with 
reference to the Amount with which the Territorial Branch is chargeable mtcspectof the Loss 
upon consignments of Merchandize, made with a Mtw to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury, for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India Debt, 10 conformity with the Plan 
of x 8 i 4> for the arran 0 cmcnt of tbe Home Accounts. 


[continued. . 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No ‘2G — continued. — Profit or Loss upon the Trade 


— 

Prime Cost and 
Charges in India, 
calculated at U10 
Rates fixed ly the 
Hoard of Commis- 
sioners for the A Hairs 
of India, for the 
Repayment of 
Territorial Advances 

it. the Current Rupee, 
2i. ;tM the Ms Rupee, 

2* 3d tlieUy Rupee 

Freight • 
paid in 
England, Ac. 

Charges 
in Cluna, at 

Gj. W. the Tale. 

Supncargoes' 

Commission 

ifrgland j 

TOTAL COST 

CHARGES. 

1858-29 — j 

£. 

482,503 

£. 

96,758 

£. 

4.1«4 


£. 

593.796 


Promt or Loss upon the Trade of the Last-Imha 


ON TEAS SENT TO CANADA 


- 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Prime Cost 
and 

Charges in 
Chuia, 
including 
Supracargoes’ 
Commission 
at Gj 8d the 
Tale 

Dcmorage 

England 

Duties 

and 

Charges j 
of filer- 
cliandize I 

Canada. 

Total 
Cost and 
Charges. 

Sale 

Amount 

Profit | 

Losses st 
Sea on 
Consign- 
mert* he 
tween China 
and Canada. 


lit. ; 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1829-30.. 

616,404 

44,407 

8,340 

”.873 

64,620 

78,890 

14.270 

j 

1 

1 

— 


stated m Meturo ^adf tolheHofa^h^ r wh5ch t wer « ^ t,,c B^.er part conveyed from 

the same proportion. ’ ' r ^ e a ^ ove ln serted, the Loss thereon would be 

East-India House. 1 
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the East-India Company between India and China. 





Losses at Sea 
on Consignments 
between 



calculated 
at 6s. 8 d. the 
Tale. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

India and China, 
Jettisons, Sal- 
vages, &c. 

Net Profit. 

Net Loss. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

* 

525,191 


68,605 

— 

— 

68,605 


Company between Chin a and the North American Colonies. 


ON TEAS SENT TO HALIFAX. 


Quantity 

Sold. 

Prime 
Cost of 
of the 
Sales, as 
above. 

Freight 
and De- 
inorngc 

Duties and 
Charge* of 
Merchandize 
incurred at 
Halifax. 

Total 
Cost and 
Charges. 

Sale 

Amount. 

Profit 

Losses at Sea 

Consignments 
between 
China and 
Halifax. 

— 

lbs. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

r. 

£. 


442,885 

24,757 

4,849 

2,809 

32,415 

38,688 

, 6,273 

488 

• • 1829-30. 







Net Profit £5,785 



India to China by Ships proceeding circuitously from England, has been apportioned in the mode 
extra charge, however, paid to the Owners in the instances comprised w the above Statement, 
for tliia service, amounted to only £68,0^9 ; if the Profit or Loss on this Trade were deducted 
reduced to the sum of £39,886 ; and the Profit on the Homeward Trade would be reduced in 
(Errors excepted.) 

THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General. 


2 R 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


So 27.— A Return of all Ships belonging to or chartered by the East-I.ndu 
Company, Lost or Captured, stating their Tonnage, Cargoes, and theVojage they 
were prosecuting when Lost or Captured. 


{In continuation of an Account, dated 5th U*y 1830, printed in Appendix Co First Report os 
East-Indui Company’s Affairs, p 976.) 


No further Losses. 


(Errors excepted ) 

East- India House, \ 

14th March 1831. J 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Accountant-General 
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No. 28. — A Returk of the Average Time the whole quantity of Tea. sold at each 
Quarterly Sale had been in the Company’s Warehouse prior to such Tea being put 
up to Sale 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, printed in Appendix to First Report on 
East-India Company’s Affairs, p. 651). 


1st March Sale .. .. 1830 19 months. 

2d ditto ditto .. .. .. .. ai ditto. 

1st September Sale .■ 1830 20 ditto 

2d ditto . . . . . . ditto . . . . . . . . 20 ditto. 


The above Account has been confined to the quantity of Company’s Tea sold at each 
sale; but, in addition to each of the periods above stated, must be added a further period 
of three months, to ascertain the time which elapses from the arrival of the Tea in this 
country', until the sale proceeds of the same are received by the Company; viz. 

From the time of the ship’s arrival till the receipt of the cargo in the 

warehouse month. 

From the time the Tea is put up to sale, until the same is paid for by 
the buyers. The time allowed by the Company for the payment of 
the Tea is three months, but, in consideration of the deposit, and 
that a portion of the Teas are paid for before the expiration of the 
time allowed, the period is taken at . . . . . . . . . 2 ditto 

j months 


liast-India Company’s Tea Warehouses, 
2d March 1831. 


} 


HEN. H. GOODHALL. 


2 It 2 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid defouc the 


No 29-Ax Account of Psofit acJ Loss of the East-Ikb.a Coxpaxi’s Tu 

Frereht and Demorage, the Charges incurred in Landing, Ac. &c , the Interest is 
Price , the Supracargoes' Commission , and all other Charges incurred either m 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 19th May l&B, 


Dr- 


Prime Costs of Tea sold in 1829 - 30 , imported in the undermentioned years; 
Lbs Tola 


Teas imported in 1827 9,091,068 1,578,862 

Ditto .. 1828 16,011,594 •• 3 i°® 2 * 39 1 

Ditto .. 1829 2,354,606 . 474*433 



Lis 27,457,268 7a/ss 5, 135,676 calculated at fir 8<f. the Ta!c 


That being the actual rate which it has cost the Compaoy to place funds in 1 
China during the present Charter (exclusive of interest and insurance) . J 

1,71 1,892 

Proportion of interest attaching to the consignments of merchandize outward,'! 
and other funds furnished for the provision of the Teas, constituting the > 
Importations of the years above specified . • . * • J 

32,857 

Proportion of insurance attaching to the consignments of merchandize out - 1 
ward, ditto ditto ... .... J 

35 , 9 “ 

Insurance, 3 per cent, on cost of homeward investment, premium covered 

53*945 

Interest from the provision of the funds in China to the arrival of the invest- "i 
ment in England, 6 months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost, as calco- > 
Jated to make the upset price .. .. > 

4 4,!2l 

Freight and demorage 


477 *H« 

Expenses of landing, housing, warehouse room, carting, preparing 
for sale, and all charges, merchandize in England . 

*■ 1 


Proportion, attaching to the China Trade, of establishment for 1 
the joint management of the trade to India and China . . J 

81,015 J 


Paper, printing and stationery for the Tea department 

2,184 


Rent and repairs of warehouses, calculated at the rate of 6 per - ! 
cent per annum on the capital invested therein (of which the > 
amount of interest of rent, at 5 per cent, per annum, is £23, 856) J 

28,627 


Taxes and parochial rates thereon, coals, candles, Ac 

5.978 


Wages of labourers employed at the Tea warehouses 

68,172 


Charges of landing Tea, Ac. from the ships, (including pro- 1 
portion of establishment employed upon this duty) . J 

3*333 


Amount of cooperage upon tea chests, incurred at the period of 1 
landing them . / 

2,071 


Cartage of Tea from the docks to the warehouses (including 
■wear and tear of caravans) . . . . . . . J 

3*425 


i 

Carried forward . . . . £ : 

194*805 

2 , 344 * 868 
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Trade with China, for the Year 18*29-30; stating-, the Prime Cost, how calculated; the 
calculated to make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset 
England or China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit. 

printed in Appendix to First Report on Eaat-India Com puny's Affairs, p. 8G0 ) 


Sale Amount of 


Teas 


£. 

3 ,° 37 » 4&3 


Carried forward 


£ 3 , 037,493 



yiO M., ACCOUNTS andIPAPERS laid stroma the > . - 

No 29.-1 An Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India Company’s Tea Trade 
and Demorage, the Charges incuired in Landing, &c. &c. j the Interest as ( calculated 
the Sopracargoes’ Commission ;rand all other Charges incurred, cither id England ot 


Brought forward . . . — , 

Articles supplied for the repair of packages and other purposes, T 
after the receipt of the Tea in the warehouses . . . . J 1 

Dock-rates and wharfage payable to the East-India Dock 1 ] 
Company on Tea imported J I 


to a retired inspector of Tea, paid in England . . . . ) 

Proportion of Commercial charges of a general description, noil 
attaching to any particular department, and sundry miscella- [■ 
neous expenses . . . . . . . . ) 


Deduct, 

For such part of the sums received by the Company under the} 
engagements entered into with the Commanders and Officers f 
of their China ships as are considered to he in re imbursc- 1" 12 >3 a + 

ment of charges actually incurred on Tea imported by them} 

Or equal to id. 804 per lb. on the quantity of Tea sold . — 

Interest from the arrival of the Teas m England to die estimated realization of ) 
the sale amount, 18 months on cost, 12 months on freight and charges, at > 
5 per cent per annum, as calculated to make the upset pnee . . . . ) 

Supracargoes’ commission : 2 per cent, on net sale amount, deducting charges 
Additional interest, incurred in China and in England, beyond the charge for 
interest included in the calculation for tbe upset price, as stated in 
Evidence before the Honourable Committee of the House of Commons : 

. . £ 
Trom the provision of funds in China to the arrival of die Teas\ l<7 
in England, a} months, at 5 per cent, on cost . . . . j ' ’ J 

From the arrival of the Teas in England to the realization of 
the same, as stated in Accounts presented to the Honour- 
able Committee of die House of Commons, 224 months: 

Interest assumed in the calculation for the upset price i8months: l 
4j months, at 5 per cent, per annum on cost . . . . / 32j ° 9 

On freight and demorage 7} months (the whole of the freight) 
being pajable 3 months from the arrival of the Teas nV 14,910 
England) at 5 per cent, per annum j 


Promt 
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with China, for the year 1820-30; stating, the Prime Cost, how calculated ; the Freight 
to make up the upset Price ; the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset Price ; 
China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit — continued. 


Brought forward 


£. 

3 . 037 ? 48 ^ 


Sale Amount of Teas 


3.037,483 


( continued. . 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No. 29 An Account of Profit and Loss of the East-India Company’s Tea Trade 

and Demorace, the Charges incurred in Landing, &c &c , the Interest as calculated 
the Supracargoes’ Commission, and all oilier Charges incurred, either in England or 
continued. ) __ 


Brought down, amount of Net Profit which results after calculating as part of-» 
the cost of the Tea, interest, insurance, &c. as above mentioned J 

In framing the price of Tea from which the cost in the above Account is cal- 
culated, the funds drawn from India in repayment of Territorial charges for 1 
die supply of the China Treasury, are valued at rates which exceed die I 
current market rates of exchange, and give a value thereto exceeding that 
which, upon mercantile principles, would be assigned to them , the dif- 
ference operating in favour of the Territory m the adjustment of the ac- 
count between the two branches, and amounting upon this part of the | 
Trade to 


The amount of the Profit, charging the account with interest of capital and"! 
insurance, but adjusting it with reference to the mercantile rate c 
change, would be 


capital and! 
rate of ex. > 


£. 

209,219 


423,248 


Ea»t-India House, ") 
14th March 1831./ 
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\\ ith China, for the Y ear 1829 30 , stating, the Prime Cost, how calculated , the P rcight 
to make up the upset Price , the Insurance as calculated to make up the upset Price , 
China, to the Debit of Account, and the Sale Amount to the Credit — continued 


Amount of Net Profit which results after calculating as part of the cost of the 1 
Tea interest, insurance, Ac as before stated J 

£ 

209,219 

Add 


The amount of sdeh interest, which is replaced to this Company out of 
the Sale proceeds, the capital employed in the Trade being their own 
and not subjecting their funds to any actual payment on this account 
well as the amount included in the cost on account of insurance 
deducting the actual losses at sea 10 i 8 °q 3 0 

Interest « £ 332 252 


Insurance (actual losses at sea, £ ) 78,856 

411 108 


Total return of Profit from this Trade , applicable to the appro • 7 
pnations of the Act of the 53 Geo 3 c 155 J 

Add 

620 327 

Difference arising from the rate of exchange of funds derived from India, -i 
as ubove stated operating m favour of the Territory in the adjustment l 
of the account between the two branches and amounting upon this j 
part of the Trade to . J , 

214029 

Total return which would be derived from this Trade u ere the 7 1 
exchanges m the account between Temlorj and Commerce ad > I 
justed at the current rates ) | 

834 356 


The amounts of interest and insurance stated m the Return made to the Honourable Co n 
mittee under this date, in continuation of an Account dated 17th March 1830 have reference 
only to the charges made under those denominations Dot included id the computation of the 
value of the Tale for framing the upset prices of Tea 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS G LLOYD 

Accounta it General 
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No 30 — An Account of the Quantity of Tea Exported by the East India Company 
from Canton specifying the several km Is of Tea and the Average Pr me Cost pe 
Pound m the Year 1829 30 


(In cont nuation of an Account, dated 17th March 1830, printed n Appendix to First Report on 
East-Indra Company s Affairs p 8o2 ) 


TEAS 

EXPORTED TO EHGLAJ1D 

Quantity ^ 

Average 
PRIME COST 
per Pound 

Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

Hy son Skin 

Young Hyson 
Hyson 


Lbs 

4 288 Sg6 
19003303 
556 885 
67 632 

4 733 704 
101 829 

582 800 1 

s d 

0 9636 

1 2099 

1 7 382 

2 584 

1 3 703 

1 4411 

2 3469 



»9 335 048 


TEAS EXPORTED TO THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 

Quant ty 

Average 
PRIME COST 
per Pound. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin 

Young Hyson 
Hyson 

Gunpowder 


Lbs 

329 759 
828 944 

15901 

13415 

26 217 
188 8 

s d 

0 8857 

0 10*679 

1 4 200 

1 3203 

2 4 14<> 

2 6914 



1 333 064 



Total 

30^,68 112 



SKd> n , 83 ° } (CrrO'B cxccptcd ) THOS G LLOYD 
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No. 31. 


AN ACCOUNT of the several Sales of the East-Indja Company, in the 
Year 1830; specifying the Quantity of each kind of Tea sold, the 
Average Price at which each kind was put up, and at which each kind 
was sold at each Sale. 


2 S 2 
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*B $ -fi 



Total Refused .. .. 277,000 — _ 113,959 
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ACCOUNTS and PAPERS laid before the 


No 32 A Return of the Rates of Exchange and Sights at which the Select Cgm 
rnittee at Canton have drawn Bills on the several Presidencies in India, and the 
Amount, in the Year 1829 30 


(In cont nuation of an Account, dated 4th May 1830, pnnted m Appendix to First Report on East India 
Company g Affairs p 048 ) 



BENGAL 

CHINA 

SEASON 

: nATE OF EXCHANGE 

SIGHT 

AMOUNT 

recen ed at 

CANTON 

AMOUNT 
Payable at Bengal, re 
duced into Sterl ng at 
the Rates fixed by the 
Boardof Coaumss oners 
for the Affaire of India, 
for the re payment of 
Territorial Charges w 

2s the current rupee 

1829 30 

a 20a S Rs, p 100 dollars 

30 days 

S Drs 

821 520 

£ 

192 499 


There hare not been any Bill, drawn from Canton on the other Presidencies of India m 
the above year 


East India House, ") 

4th March 1831 J 


(Errors excepted ) 


THOS G LLOYD 

Accountant Gcnenl 
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No. 34. 

PAPERS 

RESPLCTINO 

THE CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF COTTON-WOOL. 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, Ulh March 1831 


2Sth ultmi'T tr ° m the Sc,c P t ““ East India Affairs, dated 

‘ ‘ V“’° ,he h °"<wr to transmit hcromth topics of all Letters anil Papers 

rccSS o S f is offit?, m 7* Q “ a , 1 ‘“ CS “ r Cotton-Wool, lilucl. aro to bo room! in the 

records of this office, together with specimens of several sorts of cotton 


Siv Henry Parnell, Bart 
&c &.C &.C. 


I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble serrant, 

Tuomas Lack 


EAST-INDIA COTTON-WOOL 


niarcu 10^0. 

may's una^pro^mtelVb^brou'ht mfet t ho°re a ' C ° lt0 f t ‘ir 0 n “ “ humW L c ? m ‘ daed ‘ 

at this moment, when th« cr the review of the Government of the country 

sugar is under discussion P T ue stion regarding the East-India and 1\ est India 

thi^Uia^Sie^wlpenontv*™ Indfa 0 /, <h,S after ”■“<* investigation, amoonls to 

gtfier, .‘nt ^ “Z 

evidence, may be considered conclus^v^th f} ant ‘ This cucumstance, without further 
differ, as’ elf „ t£7aE 'mXfZ, th™ “ f «■«" f™.ts must essenl.ally 

ludmf IffiU, 1 “» 1> cilta'a t S e u'Don I l °h ““ C , 0tt ? n " ,0 ° 1 » f both Americas, the West 
species, but they are considered bv^the mnTT of ' vfuch botanists make several 

Europe, to be oAyva^^lne^knt ”*“** P ersoQ “ ^ country, if not m 


The 
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The cotton wool of British India is chiefly cultivated on the annual plant Herbaccurn, 
which is the same that is cultivated in all other parts of the world, except the countries 
before mentioned , but the soil and climate of most parts of British India appear to give 
a superiority to its quality which no cotton-wool of other countries can equal 

The objections to the East-India cotton wool by the British manufacturers are, its dirty 
state when imported, the fast seeds adhering to the wool (the nature of the plant), which 
in the operation of removing m this country greatly destroys its quality, and the short 
ness of the staple, which last is an important objection, as it requires a heavy expense in 
die alteration of the machinery for its use , but some eminent manufacture, s have declared, 
that if the cotton wool of India was sent home m a clean state any objections to its use 
would vanish* 

The great error, and that of a most lamentable nature, as regards India, was the not 
watching the revolution in the growth and manufacture of cotton wool, which commenoed 
with Arkwright’s invention, between forty and fifty years ago Previous to that period, 
British India, had from tune immemorial, supplied all the highly civilized parts of the 
known world, with her delicate cotton fabrics, which no other country on earth can 
imitate 

Arkwright constructed his spinning mills, for the use of the only cotton wool then 
known mUns country, that from the western world As his ingenious invention extended, 
an increased demand arose for the same kind of cotton wool Shortly after, the southern 
provinces of the United States drew their attention to the cultivation of the same species 
of plant, and for that object, largely imported slaves from Africa, and although it is 
believed forty years ago not a bag of cotton wool was grown m the United States, they 
now supply more thanhalf the wants of the British manufacturers, and send it to this 
country in their own ships, upon the same duty as from the British colonies 

It is by the means which have now been attempted to be described that the poor 
people of British India have lost their legitimate manufacture for foreign use, and by the 
opening of the trade to India, are likely, if some judicious and energetic measures are 
not speedily adopted, to he soon altogether deprived of the growth of cotton wool, and 
the manufacture thereof for their own use 

It is not the wish of the person who furnishes these observations to contend with con 
fidence m support of his opinion on this occasion , but he submits it for the consideration 
of other*, who are far more competent to judge of matters of this kind than he can he 
whether, under the supposition that what has been stated regarding the cotton wool of 
India should prove to be correct, it would not be incumbent upon the government of tlio 
country to bring forward some legislative measure for the encouragement of the growth 
of fine cottonwool m India, for in the present order of things the United States of 
America appear to be considered as a favoured colony of Great Britain, without having 
apparently any political claim to such a privilege 

There is sent herewith a small quantity of beautiful East India cotton yarn which was 
brought to England nearly forty j ears ago , its softness and strength greatly illustrate 
the nature and quality of East India cotton wool, which the writer cannot help again 
stating as, in his opinion, deserving of immediate attention It is hoped that the very 
important communication winch has now been made will not ho either considered intrusive 
or unimportant 


2 T 2 


Sir 
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No. 34. 


PAPERS 


REM-LCTINQ 

THE CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF COTTONA 


Office of Committee of Privy Council f< 
Sta Whitehall, Utli March IbJl 

In compliance with an Order from the Select Committee oa East-India Ah 
ttolh ultimo, I have the honour to transmit licrcnith copica of all Letter* a 
reminding the Characters ajul Qualities of Cotton-Wool, which are to ho fo- 
records of th» office, together vriUi specimens of several sorts of cottou 

l have Uio honour to he, Sir, 

Sr Hi nr) Parnell, Hart. Your most obedient humble sem 

A.& \,c. kc, 1‘noy i 


E 1ST- INDIA COJ’l ON- WOOL. 
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There can be no doubt of the produce of the Herbaceum from the Levant having' been 
used in this country in the infancy of our cotton manufacture, but of an inferior quality , 
to that of India ; and it must be appareut to any reflecting person, that the preservation 
of this beautiful manufacture to the interesting population of British India for so great 
a length of time,* could not have arisen from any other cause than that the material used * 3,000 years by 
was superior to all others, and (as was before observed) that the finest tropical sod and record/ 
climate in the world gave it that advantage. , 

it is alleged, and believed to be true, that nearly double the quantity of India cotton* 
wool is exported annually from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe than what is 
consumed by the British manufacturer?; and of the cotton thus exported, about one-half ‘ 
is shipped to the Netherlands, and a great portion thereof reaches Schaafhausen, and is 
manufactured in that neighbourhood; and it is confidently contended by various parties, 
both in this country and, on the Contiuent, that the fabrics of the Swiss are of better 
quality, and approach nearer to those of Bengal, than any which are made in Europe. 

It admits of no doubt that large supplies of cotton-yarn, made of American cotton- 
wool, have been for some time sent to India; and that the shipments are rapidly augment- 
ing. This is a great evil, as the fabrics of India must in a very short period of time, if 
measures are not taken to counteract it, become as inferior as British, and the conse- 
quences to this empire and to India, must prove extremely ruinous and disastrous. 

The sample of beautiful India cotton-yarn herewith sent, spun upon the distaff and a 
crooked wire, with a lump of clay attached to it as a spindle, has been upwards of forty 
years in this country, and fully possesses all its original good qualities. 

N. B . — -The coarse yarns in India are spun upon a small wheel in the same mode as 
the worsted-yarns are made in the North of England and Scotland, upon a larger wheel, 
and which process has great analogy to the manner the frames move in the spuming- nulls 
of this country. 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 

Sir: Whitehall, 18th August 1823. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade having had under their con- 
sideration some observations relative to the imperfect manner in which East-India cotton- 
wool is prepared for the British market, which have been communicated to them by Mr. 
James Vunsmure, of Sise-lane, merchant, I am directed to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to request that you will lay the same before the President and Members of the Board 
of Control, in order that they may, if they shall see fit, bring this matter under the consi- , 
deration of the Directors of the East-India Company. 

I am, &c. 

T. P. Courtenay, Esq, (Signed) Thomas Lack. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sir: Sise-lane, 3 1st January 1825. - 

Since I last addressed a letter to you regarding the cotton-wool of India, an occurrence " 
has taken place which I consider proper to notice for their Lordships’ consideration ; and 
would also beg leave to make some further observations on the same subject, which must 
be my apology for again troubling v ou. 


Last 
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Sir 


Sise-lane, August 6th, 1823 


In consequence of Mr. Lack having intimated to me, by your desire, that my paper on 
East-India cotton- wool was not forthcoming at the office for trade, I use the freedom to 
send a copy thereof, but as I have distributed all my little stock of fine East India jam, 
I cannot supply a sample of what was enclosed in the original paper , yet if it should be 
wanted it may be got perhaps hereafter 

Since I last had the honour to address jou, I learn that a friend at Calcutta, at my 
desire, has procured a few maunds of Indian cotton wool, of good quality, which he is to 
get cleaned in two or three modes, and which he is to send home for the inspection of the 
manufacturers of this country 

From this friend I also learn that the fine cotton wool of Bengal has, for a year or two 
back, been bought up, and passed into the interior, but whether it is held upon specula 
tion, or goes out of the East India Company’s territory towards China, is not known, 
tnmpomt, and every other fact connected with this, in my humble opinion, important 
subject, should be minutely investigated, as alike interesting to the East-India Company, 
and the nation at large. 


To the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall. 


I liav e the honour to be, &.c 

(Signed) James Dunsmure, 


MEMORANDA on the Cotton-Wool used in the Fabrics made m Great Britain 

the A t“eSs°vm,™ e „? m S“ ° r , fte best " odem botan ' sls only three species of 

used tel "V 11 * Arboreum, or tree, the produce whereof.. 
Biennial olant ornlant Vr t ut i 10 * 111 fabrics The remaining ttvo, the Herbaceum and 
this laSl te the r oW. (f h d ?j' u ! ed ” h8lher there are O'™ 1 spocies, or only one of 
annual hertaceonstt St? . C ? l ‘?“„ W0 °l “ sed “ «■**£ The former is tut 

theDce down both shares of the ^ ^ I over 1 the Eas U and has extended from 

Tlie latter is a B hruh «hirh , / iterr ^ neaa ' an ^ 13 also grown in the interior of Africa 
Ma d" islandoftartnm g, " aad “grated the Archipelago of 
not so production as the S™1 pl»t We , s ' Th= former » 

seeds adhering closely to the cotton and Sta P led » >ery difficult to clean from the 
Mt is from this species of cotton-wool that tbo^i from , lh , e f^ness of the staple, jet 
'Oth the most beautiful fabrics from tmJl!™ natlves , of Ildd!a ha 'e supplied the world 
this country consider not pond Th unmemor Jal. and which the manufacturers of 

for the u£ 7.t e ma°„uriers T ^ ,t colLtrl 't!/''™” “ ^ ^ ^ 
United States, where ,t has not been wrown n.Sh ah' lar « el ““““‘O' 1 “ U,e 

nous to the soil , in fact it lscultnatod c° Wa mu , above forty years, and is not rndige- 
from their sev erity so that what the ann . u ^' ^ rom lts perishing in the winter months 
all the fine ESS ’of flJaSgf 1 * manufacturers at India (from whence 

climate m the world is considered bv m " iien cultlvate d m the finest soil and 
m • bound atmosphere and^unnaturaT 

India use , and what renders the present state of ill? i h the uatave manufacturers of 
facture peculiarly odd i« thatnslm i of this most important and extensive manu- 
enp non, 1 , „,d, J ^ tad"' , ' t Lr ee ,b f ° r & lastt »“‘y years using bodl des 
eacli other.. q ut that die J r differed essentially m their nature from 


There 
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There can be no doubt of the produce of the Herbaceum from the Levant having’ been 
used in this country in the infancy of our cotton manufacture, but of an inferior quality 
to that of India , and it must be apparent to any reflecting person, that the preservation 
of tins beautiful manufacture to the interesting population of British India for so great 
a length of time,* could not have arisen from any other cause than that the material used 
was superior to all others, and (as was beforo observed) that the finest tropical sod and 
climate m the world gav e it that advantage. 

It is alleged, and belieied to be true, that nearly double the quantity of India cotton 
w ool is exported annually from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe than what is 
consumed by the British manufacturers , and of the cotton thus exported, about one half 
is shipped to the Netherlands, and a great portion thereof reaches Schaafhausen and is 
manufactured in that neighbourhood, and it is confidently contended by various parties 
both in this country and on the Continent, that the fabrics of the Swiss are ot better 
quality, and approach nearer to those of Bengal, than any which are made in Europe 
It admits of no doubt that large supplies of cotton yarn, made of American cotton 
wool, have been for some time sent to India , and that the shipments are rapidly augment- 
ing Tins is a great evil, as the fabrics of India must in a very short period of time, if 
measures are not taken to counteract it, become as inferior as British, and the conse- 
quences to this empire and to India, must prove extremely ruinous and disastrous 

The sample of beautiful India cotton yarn herewith sent, spun upon the distaff and a 
crooked wire, with a lump of clay attached to it as a spmdle, has been upwards of forty 
vears m this country, and fully possesses all its original good qualities 

N B — -The coarse yarns in India are spun upon a small wheel in the same mode as 
the worsted yarns are made m the North of England and Scotland, upon a larger wheel, 
and which process has great analogy to the manner the frames move m the spuming mdls 
of this country 


Office of Committee of Privy Councd for Trade, 

Sir Whitehall, 18lh August 1823 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Councd for Trade haniig had under their con- 
sideration some observations relative to the imperfect manner in which East India cotton 
wool is prepared for the British market, which have been communicated to them by Mr 
James Duusniurc, of Sise lane, merchant, I am directed to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to request that you w ill lay the same before the President and Members of the Board 
of Control m order that they may, if they shall see fit, bring tins matter under the const 
deration of the Directors of the East India Company 

I am, &.c 

T P Courtenay, Esq (Signed) Tnoius Ltc k 

&.C &.C &.C 


Sir Sise lane, 3 1st January 1823 

Siuco I last addressed a letter to you regarding the cotton wool of India, an occurrence 
Ins taken place which I consider prop r to notice for their Lordships consideration , and 
would also bog leave to make some further observations on the same subject, wluch must 
b* my apology for again troubling y o i 


* 3,000 years by 
record. 


Last 
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Last spring a. director oC the Hast India Company, who was long resident in India, and 
was at one lime interested in the manufacture of piece goods there, requested of me that 
I would address a letter to the Board, giving an outline of ray news on the nature and 
qualities of East India wool My former communications (four years ago) were made to 
a friend wbep chairman and deputy, but were considered m some degree official 
* To this request I consented but rather reluctantly, for reasons which it is not necessary 
to'mention The result w as, that my letter was read at^he Board, and referred to a Com 
v mittee , but what passed there w as not tuade known to me The director I have alluded 
to assured me he supported my views, but from a remark made, it might be inferred 
1 there was an unwillingness in the Committee to attempt any change in the present stateof 
matters, from an impression that the material used at present m our cotton fabric* 
answered the purpose 1 hope there may have been some mistake on roy part in rightly 
comprehending what was meant to be conveyed by the last observations , for I cannot 
fora moment suppose that such an opinion could well exist jn that quarter after any deb 
1 beration or reflection 


My first impression on this interesting subject remains unaltered, tome it appears im 
possible that 1 can be wrong It is established beyond all doubt, that the plants essen 
,tially differ on which the cotton wools of India and of America grow The rich alluvial 
sod with which the greater portion of British India is periodically refreshened from the 
' Hyramelah and other mountainous districts, as well as the dryness of its atmosphere 
render it the finest country in the world for the cultivation of all descriptions of tropical 
products Both South aud North America, on the other hand have very humid atmos 
pheres arising naturally from their shores on either side being washed by immense oceans 
*• The cotton plant which is cultivated in these Continents grows also in India, but its pro 

duce is held by the natives to be inferior in quality to theirs ,* and the antiquity of their 
Herbaceum cotton manufacture can leave no doubt of their judgment being nght on this point But 
whatmostsurpnzesmeis that this country, and particularly the spinners and roamifae 
turns should not have discovered that the cotton w ool which grows in the United States 
and from which our chief supply is derived cannot be of equal quality with that which is 
grown in countries where theplant is indigenous , audit seems still more extraordinary , 
that considering the manufacturers have now, for a good many years, been using in pud 
India cotton wool should not have discovered that its quality was both distinct and 
superior to that winch they had previously been confined to the sole use of 

Attunes various measures have been afloat in my mind for correcting what appears to 
mp a hideous calamity to the country , but none I consider, could be made effectual with 
out a legislative enactment The manufacturers have no views beyond immediate gain. 
They iw general want no change m the matenal because it w ould occasion a heavy outlay 
in new machinery , and they hnd the material at present m use, as w as observed before, 
y answer their purpose 

Without perhaps having sufficiently looked at consequences, and reflected on difficulties 
which may occur but after having given thesubjectall the consideration which I amcapar 
bio of doing and keeping m new the safety of the state and its general interests and 
also the well being of that immense and interesting population, the natives of India I 
hesitate not to state, that to permit the cotton manufactures of India to come to this 
countiy nearly on the same terms as those on which British fabrics go tothatcouutrj, 
wouid be a judicious measure It would draw forth the best exei tiou of the manufacturers 
of this country to imitate the fine muslins of India which they could not do without 
using their fine cotton wool There would bo 4 competition also in the coarsest desenp 
v turn? oi calicoes, for those of India have more substance , and to equal them the Bnti-h 
manufacturers w ould require to use India wool 1 a 

No doubt there would be a great clamour amongst the manufacturers ( hut with "hat 
justice? India has the greatest cause to complain Tins country has established an 

extend 
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exteasi re manufactory within the last fifty years, with bad materials, to the destruction of 
India, and with doubtful advantage to itself, but evidently greatly to the benefit of other 
states, who have no great claim thereto. If the manufacturers were to tabs an enlarged 
\ieiv of the subject I am satisfied they would see it greatly to their* advantage that such a 
measure as I have alluded to should take place; for' India would take off an i immense 
value in cotton fabrics, which wo could supply on. cheaper terma than they could make 
them, but only on the supposition that we used their, cotton-wool, as. thereby they would , 
be enabled to pay for them. Such descriptions of fine muslins as they make in India, and 
which wc cannot equal, they have a just nght to furnish to us; and 'it would be lament- 
able if they were to be deprired thereof, or that the skill of those ancient manufacturers 
should be lost to the world; nay, the honour of the country appears to me to be in a 
certain degree pledged for Us preservation. Already it is ascertained they have lost the 
art of making certain delicate fabrics, and all their fine descriptions must soon follow, un- 
less some relief is granted. , s,* y 

With* reference to sugar, I believe that I am correct in stating, that looking bac^ • 
within my recollection, British India did not cultivate more than enough to supply its own 
wants, if so much; and its extension of the growth thereof can easily be traced to its being 
deprived of advantages which it enjoyed in former times from other products. I cannot 
conclude this ill- digested letter without expressing a hope that their Lordships, will give' 
tlio subject an early consideration, as being one of important interest to the welfare of the t 
country. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, i 

Yourmoat obedient humble servant 

Thomas Lack, Esq., &c. See. &c. Jas. DunsmUiui. 

. Board of Trade. 


f SlR: Sise Lane, 15th December 1S25. 

It was not my intention to have again intruded with any further observations of mine 
regarding the cotton-wool of India for the information of my Lords of the Committee of 
Trade, as I had stated pretty fully what my notions were in various communications to you i 
formerly, although in a very defective way ; but a circumstance came accidently to my 
knowledge last week, which I think points out forcibly the growing evd arising out of the 
present state of the cotton manufactures of this country, and which altogether, in my 
humble opinion, originated the error regarding the material used. { i 

In accidently passing the warehouse of a friend who acts as agent for the Lancashire, 
manufacturers, I noticed, independent of a great number of packages of piece-goods, 
which might in value be about £10,000, a good many heavy bales, which in number 
were about 50 ; and on inquiry of ray friend, he told me they contained fine cotton-yarn, % 
which would accompany the other packages to India, and were made from Sea Island' 
(Georgia) cotton-wool. lie (knowing my opinion regardinglndiacotton-wool) lamented, ‘ 
he said, the circumstances, but lie was only an agent or middle-man. I had not gone 
from Ills warehouse 100 yards when I met another friend, who I knew was a shipper to 
1 India of British cotton piece-goods, and mentioning the circumstance which I have just 
alluded to, he told me that the yam was'for him, and also that there .were considerable 
supplies of cotton- jam sent in the same direction by others, and which were chiefly dis- r , 
posed of in the Eastern Archipelago, and to a greater extent than that of Bengal, or, from 
die Coast. He further mentioned, that considerable supplies of British yam >v ere sent to 
Bombay ; but where it was. manufactured into cloth ho could not inform me. 

r I confess 
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I confess when one reflects upon the present singular anti unnatural state of the cotton 
wool supplies for the use of our manufacturers, anil the extraordinary revolution which 
has taken place w the growth and manufacture mmy tinio, this does not surnme rue , 
nay, it has only been my astonishment that it did. not take place at a much earlier date 
It must be apparent to persons of die most ordinary understanding, that ere long those 
beautiful fabrics mado hitherto in India, winch have been, the admiration of all nations 
from the remotest period of time, must bo lost to tho world, for ever , and that the 
cottou cloth and musluis made in India must become as inferior as British, unless some 
measures aro resorted to vs Inch are commensurate td tho evil 
To mo it appears tho simple points to be considered, are, whether there is not an 
essential difference in tho nature and qualities of India and American cotton wool, and if 
there is, which is tho best, and if tho Indian is better than that of America what 
m wastrel <aa hi Ulm tix umImro. tba of this, counted to uso U^mycofatisflce 

It is certain that India fabrics are mado from cotton wool, tho growth of that country, 
and taken chiefly, if not altogether, from the produce of tho hcrb iccum That tho bieu 
nial plant of America is indigenous to India, out that tho ancient manufacturers of that 
country do not consider its produco good, otherwise from its being more productive, 
longer stapled, and easier cleaned, would have been generally used by them That the 
cotton wool of America is altogether the produco of tho biennial plant, and as respects 
tho chief supply for our manufacturers, cultivated in a humid atmosphere, and in a 
climate where nature never intended it should grow ' „ 

Taking the preceding facts as true, there cannot exist a doubt of the cause of India 
fabrics surpassing all others in tho material, for it is ascertained neither the spinning or 
weaving could occasion it « 

♦ To tho close resemblance which tho two descriptions of cotton wool bear to each 
other ^perhaps nearer than almost tho fruit of any other two species of plant), may be 
imputed the error of the manufacturers of this country not having discov cred the distine 
,tion in their qualities, and why a consequent attempt lias not been made to bring it into 
general use m British fabrics . « 


If the cotton wool of the herbaceous plant is better than all others, and British India 
furnishes it of a finer description and on easier terras than any oilier country, positions 
for which I contend, then the present state of matters is fraught with the greatest 
possible calamity to this country and to its Indian possessions , but on tho other band, 
could my views be realized, then we must have tho entire manufacture of tho cotton 
goods of a fine quality for the whole world so long as India is attached to this country, 
and our present maritime superiority is maintained^ „ 

I am respectfully. Sir, your most obedient sen ant, ' - * 

Size Lane \ James DunsUORE, 

15th December 1825 J" 


Thomas Lack, Esq &c &c &c 
Board of Trade 


^ §ize Lane, 30th January 18^ <. 
Agreeably to the promise I made when you lately favoured me with an intend, I 
Bengal*™ y °' 1 sara P^ ea a few,- bales of East India cotton wool, just landed from 

By directions which I sent to India this cotton* wool has been cleaned by the natives 
in aitterent v ways , and. it is my intention to submit the woo]' m the different states to the 

* tnal 
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trial and inspection of the manufacturers in order to obtain the best and surest rnforma 
lion to direct as to the state m which it is most suitable to the spinners in Europe 
I did expect to ha\ e heed able to have ascertained the first cost, and all expenses and 
cliarges, until' landed in London, upon this experimental importation , but on mvesti 
gating die matter, X police the waste of cotton in cleaning, in the different modes, is not 
stated, which prerents me from giving more for the present than the cost of cleaning m 
each mode, and the broker s opinion of the value , hut which last I do npt consider its 
intrinsic worth, or what it would fetch, had the manufacturers a correct knowledge of its 
value ‘ 

There is perhaps, a nearer approach in appearance of the cotton wool of India and 
America than is to he found m any other distinct species of plant, and to this, m my 
opinion, is td be imputed the almost total ignorance which prevails with respect* to the" 
nature and quality of this most important article of commerce Nof three years dgo Mr 
Francis Philips* of Manchester, who, with two or three other manufacturers consume 
more India cotton wool than all the spinners in Great Britain assured me he knew no 
more distinction betw eeji the cotton wool of India and America than what is noticed m 
one ?pple differing from another Now as this respectable character is not only 'veil 
acquainted vyith his business, but has excellent general information it rp&y be fairly 
inferred that the manufacturers throughout Lancashire as well as m Scotland, aic at this 
moment, with a few exceptions, ignorant of the important circumstance which has noiy 
been alluded to, and are consequently unable to make any judicious attempts to bring 
the cotton wool of India mto general use 

That a new country like the United States should ha able to secure to itself, in a 
period little better than thirty years, so valuable a source of wealth, by the growth of a 
plant which is not only not indigenous to the soil and climate, but which also cannot be 
preserved without being annually renewed, and cultivated too by unnatural labour, to 
the exclusion of a country where a finer plant and produce is cultivated, and which it is 
on record had for thirty centuries supplied the whole world with the finest fabrics, 
appears hardly credible, hut I lament to state, the fact can admit of no doubt or 
uncertainty » 

If an humble individual might be permitted to offer an opinion upon the present 
position the ccmmercal relations between this country and the American federal 
government, I would state that, placing into one scale of the balance of the empire the 
profit which i$ denies from the furnishing a considerable value in manufactures to 
America, it is much more than counterpoised by the advantage winch must be put into . 
the other scale, from the eultiration and carnage of such a large portiou of the raw 
matcnal Consumed m our manufactures , and that it tends importantly to weaken the 
right arm of tins country, and strengthen that of the other 1 

There will be annexed some slight observations made by nie on the nature of India 
cotton wool and may not be important , but it appears to me if science was to be applied 
to the inquiry, the relative nature and quality of Indian and Ameucan cotton wool could 
be very quickly and minutely ascertained by a chenncal analysis and which I with great 
i hit Fence submit should be resorted to * 

, ^ I am, with respect. Sir, your most obedient sirvant 

Thomas Lack, Lsq , „ James Dubsuime 

&c &.c, &c 4 r 
Board of Trader Great George Street 


2 U 
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SAMPLES of Eight Bales of Fine East-India. Cotton-Wool imported in the 
Marquis of Hastings from Bengal 






I I I 

N B — -The quality of the whole of the bales is the same, having been purchased at 
Mirzaporc at one price , but from the weight not being given which the hales now con 
tain, so as to ascertain the "waste in cleaning, and the freight home, and other charges not 
being adjusted, makes it difficult to come at, with accuracy, the cost m London For the 
present 


Remarks on the Cotton Wool of India, the produce of the Herbaceous Plant. 

A respectable calico printer m Scotland states that in former times when he stamped a 
great quantity of East India calicoes for the Continent he noticed his colours were brighter 
tfl- than when ho used British fabrics 

The writer of this, about eighteen months ago, caused a piece of calico to be made 
with great care, composed from yam made from American and Indian cotton wool, by 
which one quarter was all American, another all Indian, a third Indian warp and 
American watt, and the fourth the reverse of the last This piece of cloth after having 
“f“^ nt , Up i° L “ doa fo f wspectioa was returned to Lancashire to be bleached, and 
52?f f i F n j ter fllcr V »P admirably executed, but not the 

slightest shade could he discovered in the colour ofthediffer^it compartments, but it 

and lm P r,“,S e ' ed 4"f 0m aCld V 3 ?*? 0 " iaaTen ®f 1 y V 5ed w teaching of both cotton 
U will bo <h T n* ",?° W m London * ^ if their Lordships desire, 

A "‘a bo t0 . the B®"* 1 of Trade f or their inspection The Lancashire manufacturer* 


“ntS'e^S,! £“ F "? b r C . , f® f T 3 P,P e ? ra ““ fatourable for India noei, bat He 
r 0t c ^ 01 ^ made from the India »ool would hare been superior, 

anu would have made a second attempt bv tretlmi? the, cUth — .... » no 


ana would havo made a second attempt by getting the cloth crass bleached but as no 
encouragement gttea to the rntpiir y, he declined being cub^cted to further expense 1 

Tber< 
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There can be no doubt the East India cotton wool possesses an essential oil, which 
the American lias not There is at the East India House two samples of cotton yarn, 
the one from India, and the other American cotton , they were attached together and 
dipped in an indigo blua vat. The result was, that the yarn from the Indian cotton was 
a much brighter colour than the other 

The small sample of dyed cotton yarn, (No 5), was sent in the present month, (Janu 
ary 1824), from Gibraltar, requesting that a few tons might be shipped it the price did 
not exceed the limits The dealers in yam in London considered it foreign, and to imitate 
it the dying would be 3 j per lb and the cost Is G d per lb , but it was, sent to a 
manufacturer in Lancashire for execution, who stated it was his own yarn, and dyeing , 
that it was made from Sura t cotton, and that it could he supplied at a price not much 
above half what the London dealers reckoned 

The cotton wool from the herbaceous plant is the only description which can be used 
for making candle nicks The Turkey cotton is irhat is chieBy apphed to this purpose, 
but if any other is resorted to, it is that of India The cotton wool of the biennial plant 
will not suit There appears to be an elasticity in the herbaceous cotton wool which 
occasions a cavity in the wick, and thereby the air passes freely through it, and makes it 
bum bright, which is the reverse in the cotton wool from the biennial plant of America, 
as the thread is dense, and the air passes through with difficulty 

No 6, is some seed of the Brazil cotton , it 13 more of a distinct character than any of 
the other variety of biennial cotton plants The seeds adhere to each other, and which 
state it preserves when cultivated m the IVest Indies or elsewhere This, it is believed, 
is what the botanists call latifolium, and is commonly called chain or kidney seeded 
cotton, it is this description which it is believed is not cultivated with so much success in 

e <j>p* 

There was received along with the cottonwool from India a small model of the 
machine used by the natives in India for freeing the cotton-wool from the seed. It is now 
with Dr Wilkins, at the India House, who states it to be a perfect model, and who has 
promised to make some observations upon it at the request of the writer If their 
Lordslups should wish a sight of if, it can be sent up to the Board of Trade 
No 7, a sample of beautiful East India cotton yarn, brought to England forty years 
ago, by Admiral Sir E Hughes 
No 8, seeds of the herbaceum 


Sise Lane, 3d February 182^ 

Sir 

I am fearful I shall appear intrusive to my Lords of the Committee of Trade m again 
addressing you for their Lordships information regarding cotton wool , but as the subject 
has much occupied my attention for a good many years back, and is in my estimation of 
great importance to the state, I hope that the freedom I take will be excused. 

In my last letter, dated in December 1825, I took notice of considerable shipments of 
cotton yarn for India, made from American cotton- wool, then going forward, which 
shipments continue to be made on a more enlarged scale Up to the 5th October last 
the quantity shipped exceeded 500,000 pounds The statement to the 5th January upot 
yet made up, but I am greatly misinformed if it shall not be found to exceed much the 
proportion for the last three months that of the previous nme^ 

It appears, at first view, to be more beneficial to India, that yam should be sent out 
to them from this country than manufactured cloths , and if there existed no distinction in 
2U2 the 
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the nature and quality of Indian and American cotton wool, and India and British fabrics, 
it would certainly be the better mode, as thereby they would have the advantage of 
wearing their own fabrics, and so long as the India fabrics are distinguishable from all 
others/* however much the manufacture is contracted, there is a ray of nope existing, that 
the British manufacturers will find out their superior quality, and the cause thereof, and 
attempt to imitate them But by the system of trade which has now been alluded to 
there is a progressive advance towards the total extinction of the exquisitely beautiful 
cotton manufactures of India, an event fraught with, in my opinion, most calamitous 
consequences to that fine country and interesting people, and in other respects not bene 
hcial to this empire, as I formerly have taken the liberty to notice 

When m Lancashire a few weeks back, on business, a retired manufacturer was intro 
duced to me, who wished for some information regarding India cottonwool Head 
nutted, that until I mentioned it to him he was in total ignorance of there being aoy 
distinction in the species of plants which yielded Indian and American cotton wool, 
and he was confident that the manufacturers throughout Lancashire were general!} in the 
same uninformed condition This state of ignorance ought not in my opinion to be 
allowed to exist longer 

It has been represented to me in various quarters that the Swiss make cotton cloths 
that approach nearer to those of Bengal than any other manufacturing country in Europe, 
and that the manufacturers of both Lancashire and Glasgow have declared they cannot 
furnish them of equal quality I have of late noticed the export of India cotton wool to 
the continent Tne official report of last \ ear is not yet made up, but from a printed 
statement which I have seen, and which I believe may be relied upon, made up to the 
30th November, say for eleven months, the quantity of Indian cotton wool exported is 
stated to have been 40,090 bales, and that used m the same period for home consump- 
tion 25 941 bales , so that the manufacturers on the continent use nearly twice the quan 
tity of Indian cotton wool that is consumed in Great Britain 

I have no statement of the countries to which the cottOD wool now alluded to was sent 
for last year, hut on referring to the Inspector General s Report for the four preceding 
years on this head, I noticed the Netherlands take off about a half or the whole in each 
year, and I am assured a great portion of it reaches Schaffhausen, and is manufactured 
in that neighbourhood. This I consider a matter of the last importance to have accu 
rately ascertained , as if the superior quality of the Swiss fabrics arises from then- using 
India cotton wool, the whole difficulty is solved, and I beg w ith great deference to repre 
sent that this point seems of such vital importance to have well established, that.it 
appears to me, a skilful person who can be relied upon should be employed to visit 
Switzerland for that object 

The first impression on nivmind regarding the superiority of India fabrics, (and which 
has been my chief reliance when assailed by very considerable opposition to my views on 
this subject), was, that nature not ait occasioned their chief superiority over all others 
Had it amen from the latter, it is not possible that the natives of India could have kept 
the exclusive possession of that manufacture for a penod exceeding the earliest profane 
history to this time In fact, in fewer centuries than it has been thousands of years iu 
their possession, it must have passed from them to other countries, and it would be 
painful in the extreme, as I have on a former occasion used the freedom to mention, if 
that immense and in teresUng people were to be deprived of their Ie°itunate manufacture 
by the introduction of one of a spurious description, and fraught with much calamity to 
linli&h India, and this countrj . B 

I am respectfully. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T1 *“ n,a J L “ k ' Es'l James DmsuutE. 

&c Ac Ac 


Office 
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Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir : Whitehall, 26th July, 1828. 

The attention of this Committee has lately been called to the possibility of improving 
the culture, in the East Indies, of some articles which are now chiefly supplied by the 
United States of America particularly of cotton and tobacco. 

It has been represented to their Lordships that the cotton of India is inferior to that of 
Carolina, not through any inferiority of the soil in which it is grown, but through a defec- 
tive mode of cultivation, and it is thought that this deficiency might be supplied by a 
judicious application of skill and capital. 

The same representation is made as to tobaoco. 

• A slight encouragement is about to be extended to the cotton of India by the reduction 
of the l'njport-duty upon cotton- wool from six per cent, on the value to4d. per cwt. j hut 
if tlie Lords of this Committee are rightly informed, this encouragement will not be suffi- 
cient to occasion the necessary improvement of the cotton, unless measures be taken in 
India for applying skill and capital to the cultivation. 

The peculiar system of administration which the Legislature has sanctioned for British 
India, forbidding Europeans to settle in the country, prevents the operation of the encou- 
ragement, ordinarily afforded by an extensive market and a favourable tariff. But my 

# Lords conceive tliat it may be quite consistent with the maintenance of that system to 
’ extend facilities, liberal in their character, but limited in their extent, to British subjects 

who may be disposed to settle in the cotton districts, and whoso character, property and 
knowledge qualify them for the object required. 

Their Lordships apprehend that the important article of indigo has flourished under 
encouragement of this nature. 

Under these impressions the Lords of this Committee direct me to request that you 
will move the Commissioners for the affairs of India to take these suggestions, as they 
regard both cotton and tobaoco, into their consideration, and to communicate thereupon 
with the East-India Company. 

The Court of Directors cannot fail to admit the importance of the object; aud it is 
hoped, that if they should not consider the suggestions of tins Committee as pointing out 
the most advisable method, they will suggest some other mode of obtaining it. 

I am to add, that their Lordships are desirous of receiving the fullest information which 
the Commissioners may be able to afford them, of the present state of the culture and 
trade of cotton aud tobacco in the East-Indies. 

I am. Sir, &q. &c. 

George Bankes, Esq. (Signed) Thomas Lack. 

&c. &c. See. 


Sia : L No. 4, Pancnts-lane, 6th September, 1828. 

In consequence of the privilege you "ave me to address you in the event of my having 
any tiling further to offer for the consideration of their Lordships, relative to India cotton- 
wool, I am induced to trouble you with a few observations on this important subject, 
which l shall endeavour to make as concise as possible. 

I do not know whether it is conceded that India cotton-wool is not only good, but is the 
best description which is produced from the Herbaceous plant,* and that the produce of 

tin's 
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this species js superior, and essentially differs m quality from that of the Shrub plant, 
which is alone cultivated in the Western world, but however this may be, I must take 
leave to state that this is my conviction, and has formed the chief feature in all my com 
mumcatious on this subject 

Under the impression that what I have now stated is admitted and assented to, it appears 
to me, to briug into general use by the manufacturers of this country the cotton wool of 
India in place of the present unhappy supply, is that which should occupy the considers 
tion of my Lords of the Committee of Trade , and although the measure may be attended 
with considerable difficulty, I hare no hesitation m statin", that with judicious arrange 
ments, and a cordial co operation by those whose immediate duty it is to give their aid 
therein it may he brought about in a progressive manner 

As the manufacturers of cotton wool m this country, however high their reputation 
maybe for knowledge, have given very unequivocal proof that they are not well acquainted 
with the nature and qualities of the materials they use, I would recommend that an able 
and respectable botanist be employed to write a short and plain essay on the nature and 
qualities of the different species of cotton plants which yield cotton vv ools used in making 
fabrics, are cultivated, ana that it should be issued amongst the manufacturmg districts at 
a moderate price 

It appeals to me also, that it would be highly expedient that the duty charged in the 
interior of India on cotton wool by the East India Company winch I am told is seven 
and a half per cent ad valorem, should be wholly drawn back on exportation to Great 
Britain At present I believ e only 5 per cent is allowed , and whatev er drawback is 
allow ed by the East India Company should be levied on exportation from Great Britain 
that the full advantage thereof may be secured to the country 

I would presume also to recommend again that India cotton fabrics be admitted into 
Great Britain upon the same duty (two and a half per cent ) that British are subject to 
when imported into India, as was stated m one of my former communications, when I 
urged a remission of the duty on the raw material 

But I would with great deference represent, that to procure as quickly as possible relief 
from this, a3 it appears to me, a great national calamity, the united exertions of the East 
India Company and the pnv ate traders connected with India, with the Government of the 
country, vs imperatively called for, and I have not a doubt, were such a desirable com 
mumcation instituted, a plan would be speedily devised for a prompt check being given to 
the present lamented state of matters, which, if not soon counteracted, will lead to the 
most disastrous results 


Thomas Lack, Esq 
Board of Trade 


I have the honour, &c &c 
(Signed) Jas Dunsmure. 


India Board, 16th October 1828 

In reference to your letter of the 26th of July last, I have received the directions of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India to transmit to you, for the information of the 
Lords of tlie Committee for Trade, the enclosed copy of a letter, vvluch has been 
nudrcsacd by die President oT tins Board to the chairman and deputy chairman of 
Indies I,,d,a Con T an i'* on ,lie subject of the culture of cotton and tobacco jnthe East 

I am. See 1 

(Signed) G UvKK£J 


Thomas Lack, Esq. 
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Gentlemen : India Board, 7th October, 1828. 

I liare considered with much attention tho letter of Mr, Dart to Mr. Bankes, dated 
the 5th ultimo, respecting the culture of cotton and tobacco in tho East-Indies. 

I know you must be strongly impressed with a sense of the great importance of 
improving the cotton "rown in the East-Indies, of extending thereby tho export trade of 
the territories of the East-India Company, and of rendering- this country independent of 
forei'm nations for the raw material of one most considerable manufacture ; and I am 
therefore satisfied that you will give your favourable consideration to the suggestions I am 
about to offer to you on this subject. 

It appears, undoubtedly, that measures have been taken at different times by the 
East-India Company, for introducing into India the culture of various sorts of foreign 
cotton ; and it seems that on one occasion a gentleman conversant with the cleaning of 
cotton in Georgia, was engaged by the East-India Company for the purpose of giving 
instructions in the use of the American macliines for separating the wool of the cotton from 
its seeds, but that the attempts hitherto made for the improvement of the culture and 
management of cotton have not been successful. 

It does not appear, however, that experiments have been made in many different parts 
of India, for tho purpose of ascertaining whether, in some districts of that vast country, in 
which the cotton-plant is indigenous, it may not be possible to raise some of the superior 
sorts of foreign cotton. Experiments made in the botanical garden of Calcutta, where 
cotton-plants from different soils and climates are cultivated in the same soil, anil in the 
same climate, must necessarily be productive of no satisfactory result. 

I must therefore suggest to you the expediency of attempting, on a small scale, the 
cultivation of all live finer sorts of foreign cotton in different and distant parts of India, 
under every different circumstance of soil and climate, and of transmitting to England, 
cleaned in the American manner, and with every precaution to protect them from the 
weather, samples of the cotton so raised, for tho purpose of comparison with the cottons 
of other countries. 

As it is understood that the value of cotton depends very much upon the care with 
which it is cleaned, and on its being protected from the weather, it is deserving of your 
consideration whether it may not be advisable for the East-India Company to receive a 
portion of the land-tax in cotton, at a fair valuation, and. to manage, on its own 
account, the cleaning of the cotton so raised, and its transport to the place of 
shipment. 

Should it be found practicable to raise in India any of the superior sorts of cotton, it < 
would be for the interest of the East-India Company to encourage the culture of such 
cotton, by taking it at a higher valuation in the payment of the land-tax. 

I cannot entertain a doubt of the disposition of the East-India Company to permit the 
residence in the interior of India of British merchants, who may be willing to employ their 
knowledge and their capital in the culture of an article, of which the production, in any 
quantity, of a superior quality, would conduce in so great a degree to the interests not 
only of the East-India Company, but of this country. 

I trust that you will persevere in your endeavours to produce a species of tobacco suitable 
to the British market. ' 1 

I have the honour to be, &c. < 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman (Signed) E LtsaBOHouou. 

of the East-India Company. 

i /II r- 
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No 35— An Account of the Quantity and Value of Military Stores exported to 
India in the Y ear 1829 30 , specifying the Average Rate of Freight per Ten at which 
they have been sent out (from May to May ) 

(In continuation of an Account, dated 9th June 1830 prmtedu Append x to 2d Report od East-Indm 
Company a Affairs p 1202; 


Accoutrements vtz 
Bayonet Belts 
Pouch ditto 
Waist ditto 
Sword ditto 
Various other ditto 
Sword Knots 
Lack Cases 
Sabre taches 
Musket and Fusil Slinks 
Drum and Fife Case ditto 
Canteen and Knapsack, &c ditto 
Pouches 


Number 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Average Rato of Freight per Ton 


Powder Horns and Flasks 

ditto 

Carbine Buckets 

ditto 

Pistol Frogs 

ditto 

Cavalry Saddles and Bridles 

ditto 

Artillery Harness 

Case 

Forge Bellows 

Pairs 

Books Parchment, Ac 

Cases 

Canvas . 

Bolts 

Vitry 

ditto 

Buntjn 

Pieces 

Rope 

Tons 

Coals 

Chaldrons 

Fire-Bncks Cement Ac 

Num & Tons 

Lead, Sheet Lead Ac. 

Tons 

Mathematical and Musical Instruments, Ac Ac 

Cases Ac- 

Manufactured Copper and Brass Articles 

Packages 

Copper Gunpowder Barrels 

Number 

Copper Sheets, Hoops Ac 

Tons 

Oilmen s Stores, Painters Colours Sulphur, Ac. 

Packages 

Muskets Fusils Carbines, Rifles Pistols Ac. 

Number 

Swords and P kes 

ditto 

Small Arm Materials Musket Furniture, Ac 

Coses Ac 

Shot and Shells, Carcasses Ac 

Tons 

Iron and Brass Guns Carronades, Iron Mortars 

and Beds Number 

GunCarnagelron work Ironmongery, Bnuiery,Tinware, Ac. Packages 

L™ tSu. 

Glass 

Cases &c 

Woollens Stuffs Ac 


Sold ers Clothing 

Cases Ac 


QUANTITY 


7x36 

8671 

2 19+ 
632 
765 


5630 

1.291 


13 

171 

230 

467 

2 

390 
18,381 
31 
1 835 


13 
674 
1 440 
2.834 
1,203 
40 


107 
1 811 
146 


20, l8l 
165 


—This Account does not include the Exports to St Helena 


East India House, 
14th 'March 183 


7} 


(Errors excepted.) 


\ 4 094 


• 36,264 


THOS G LLOYD, 

Accountant General 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


.Mortis, 12° die Julii 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


Captain THOMAS BLAIR called in/ and examined. 

2551. Are you in the Company’s naval service ?— *1 am. 

2352. What ship did you command ? — The William Fairlie. 

2553. Were you in Canton between November and December 1830 ? — 
Yes, I was. 

2554. Did you arrive with the fleet at Whampoa? — We arrived in China, 
I think, on the 4th of August ; my ship was detained at Hong Kong Bay 
until the arrival of the fleet, and we went up in divisions; I was the third 
arrival in China. 

2555. Did the fleet go up as usual to the place of anchoring at Whampoa, 
or did they wait at Macao for any time ? — I arrived on the 4th of August, 
and received orders from the Select Committee to proceed to Hong Kong Bay, 
stating as a reason, that the unhealthiness that prevailed in China at that 
season had induced them to keep the ships outside for a period, and I 
remained at Hong Kong Bay for about six weeks. 

2556. Had you ever been at Canton before ? — Frequently. 

2557. Had you ever arrived during that month ? — Yes. 

2558. Were you ever ordered before to go to Hong Kong Bay r— No ; we 
always proceeded into the river, as soon as we got our pilot, to the anchorage 
at Whampoa. 

2559. Were you the first ship that was ordered to go to this bay ?— ' There 
were two ships before me, the Duchess of Athol and the Thomas Coutts, that 
had arrived about a fortnight before me. 

2560. Who was the senior officer of the three? — Captain Daniel, of the 

Duchess of Athol. * 1 

2561. Did you see the orders he received? — I had a letter from the Com- 
mittee, which was in the same words as the order to him. 

2 X 2 


2562. What 
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2562. What other ships joined you ?~I think there were six or seven 
others arrived at various periods. 

2563. How many had collected at that bay before you received orders to 
proceed to Whampoa? — As nearly as I can recollect I should think ten sad, 
and several others arrived at Lintin, which is the usual place of entering the 
river before we get pilots ; but the Committee having come to the resolution 
of allowing the ships to go up, those ships were detained at Lintin, making 
altogether, with those which had previously arrived, sixteen or eighteen 
ships, till we who had first arrived had proceeded up the liver. 

2564. Upon what day in September did you receive orders to proceed to 
Whampoa.? — l think the order vve got was on the 14th of September and I 
arrived on the morning of the 17th at Whampoa. 

2565. Did all the ship^, go up ? — The three first went, the others were 
desired not to leave till we three, who had been the first arrived, should pro- 
ceed. I believe the reason that was given was that if the whole fleet went up 
together there might be confusion. 

2566. Were any of the country ships directed to go to Lintin ? — No, only 
t he Company’s Tegular ships. 

2567. You know no other reason why you were directed to remain there, 
excepting the alleged sick state of Canton ? — That was the only reason. We, 
the three captains, wrote a letter, requesting permission, in consequence of 
our own private investments, to proceed to Whampoa ; it was stated, in con- 
sequence of the unhealth in ess, that they had come to the lesolution not to 
allow the ships to go up so soon, regretting they could not grant our 
request. 

2568. Hosv long did you remain at Whampoa? — I think I sailed for Eng- 
land on the 15th or 16th of November j I was one of the first despatched of 
the season 5 none of the Company’s ships ever sail before that period. 

2569. During the lime you remained there, were you directed to send an 
armed boat with armed men up to Canton? — Yes, I was desired to send a 
boat, and I think six men, an officer, and a midshipman, 

2570; Did the orders come to y oi), or through the senior officer ? — -The 
order I think came to myself; it is generally addressed to the commander of 
the ship. I think I must have been at Canton at the time I received the 
order. 

2571. Who was the senior officer of the fleet? — Captain Innes, of the 
Abercrombie Robinson. 

2572. What were the orders you leccived?— I forget how it was stated; 
but to send a small boat with six men, with muskets, bayonets, &c. and a 
certain quantity of ammunition, and an officer and midshipman to remain 
in the Company’s factory. 

2573. Did every ship in the fleet receive the same order ? — -Yes. 

2574. How 
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2574. How many men proceeded then to Canton ? — I should think at one 12 July 1831. 

time there were about 140 men. . > ^ tunT Blaxr 

257 5. Did they receive orders to leave the ship at night, and be up before ° P a,n mr 
daylight at Canton ? — Some threat of the Chinese, I believe, in the early part 

of the day, to the membeis of the factory, had induced them to send down 
a boat as soon as possible, but in consequence of the time that elapsed in 
getting there, I believe the men could not get away till nearly midnight, 
and they were all in the factory the next morning j such boats crews as 
were in Canton taking up the officers and captains, and so on, were detained 
and armed, and kept in the factory till the arrival of those boats that were 
ordered. 

2576. Where did those crews who were at Canton at the time the order 
was issued receive arms? — I believe there are some arms in the Company's 
factory, 

2577. Were not your men also armed with cutlasses and pistols ?— -Yes. 

2578. In fact, completely armed? — Yes, 

2579. Were there any carronades? — There were two 32-pound caironades 
from the commodore's ship, with ammunition, 

2580. Do you recollect the date of their arrival there ? — I forget the date. 

2581. How long did they remain at the factory ? — Three weeks or a 
month. 

2582. On the arrival, who took charge of those 140 men ? — To every six 
there was an officer of one of the ships, and a midshipman ; but there 
was generally appointed a captain of the day, and a captain at night, and after 
a little time one of the captains was constantly upon that service, and had 
charge of the men, and seeing after the provisions, &c. 

2583. Were they exercised in the factory ? — They were, they never went 
out of the factory, 

2584. Do you recollect where the guns were drawn up ? — Just inside the 
gate j there was no force whatever outside the gate. 

2585. They could not be seen except the gates were opened ? — Not ex- 
cept the gates were open ; they might be seen on passing the gate. 

2586. Do you know the cause of that dispute ?— I believe there were several 
reasons stated ; one was the arrival of ladies in the factory, and another the 
demand for those Parsees who were charged with the murder of Captain 
Mackenzie. 

2587. You have mentioned that it had been stated Whampoa was unhealthy j 
did you on your coming up find that any peculiar prevalent disease had ex- 
isted there ? — No } not more than upon other occasions. 

2588. Then of.your own knowledge the season was not particularly un- 
healthy ? — No ; there was a kind of epidemic \ there were a great number of 

men 
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men in the various ships sickly, but it was very slight, and in a few days the 
men were at their duty again. 

2589 Was it any thing more than is very often the case in China, when a 
disease of that kind is general? — No. 

2590 Do not you know that the principal cause of that dispute was the 
residence of Mrs. Baynes, the wife of the chief of the factory, at Canton?— I 
believe that was considered one of the principal reasons. 

2591. Do you not know that one of the Hong merchants called at Mr 
Baynes’, and informed him that the governor of Canton was extremely 
desirous that the English lady should be removed 5 — I believe there were 
several communications requesting thfe English lady to remove 

2592 Were you in the habit of reading the Canton Register, when you 
were there ?— Sometimes 


2593 Do you recollect seeing an account of the proceedings in the Canton 
Register? — Ihere was a placard hung out at the Iactory in consequence of 
the threat of the Chinese government of seizing the persons of British sub 
jects, that they would find protection in the British Factory, where there 
was an armed force for the protection of British subjects 

2594 Do you refer to this passage, “ We, the President and Select Com 
mittee, do hereby give public notice to all British residents in Canton, that in 
consequence of a threat of the Chinese government to send an armed force 
to the Factory, with the avowed purpose of seizmg British subjects, a body 
of seamen will be retained in the Company s Factories for the protection of 
all British subjects who may feel desirous to resort to them signed V llham 
Baynes, Charles Mdlett, J Bannerman, J. N Darnell, Canton, 20th October, 
1830?” — That is the notice 1 referred to. 


2595 Were you present at the remonstrance from the Select Committee 
being presented at Canton? — I went to the city gate 

2596 Do you recollect the date at which that occurred ?— I do not recol 
Iect , I should think in the early part of September, or the middle of 
September 

2597 Do you recollect whilst you were there, about the 21st of Sep- 
tember, seeing a proclamation posted up by the Chinese government in the 
different streets leading to the foreign lactones ?— I have heard frequently 
of placards rathe Chinese language stuck up in vanous parts of Canton, 
Vihfymg the Fnglish Factory and the Lnglish resident^ but the nature of 
those placards I am not able to state, but they were considered very 
ottensive, and they were one of those things which caused the deputation to 
oe sent to the city gate, to remonstrate against it 

2598 Were you one of the parties that made that remonstrance?—! was 
at toe time of the remonstrance from the British Factory There was also 
one trorn the British merchants, and another from the Dutch and Europeans 
generally, but each for themselves presented their own petition. 

2599 What 
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' 2599. What took place? — One of the gentlemen of the Factory, I think 12 July 1831. 
Mr. Lindsay, presented the petition ; there was a little show of resistance at ~ 

fit st, to prevent our going in, but upon forcing our entrance rapidly, we got La P tam Jt Blmr - 
in, and the guards or troops ranged themselves on each side, and we 
remained there till a ; Mandarin of some rank arrived, who was the military 
officer of the city. 

2600. Were you within the inner gate when- the remonstrance was 
delivered to the Mandarin ? — No j between the two gates, and after the 
delivery, we walked quietly off. 

2601. Did any thing pass before your delivering the papers? — Delivering 
them and explaining the various petitions, who they were from. 

2602. Was this before or after the armed force had been ordered up to 
Canton ? — It was long previous. 

1 2603. Then you do not know what was the real cause of the force being 
ordered up, except that you heard there was a threat? — No. 

2004*. Were you on duty at any time during the time you were there ? — 

It came to my turn, the day or the night-guard, once or twice ; there was 
always a captain of the guard; there were sentries in various parts of the 
interior of the Factory, and over the guns, and so on ; and there was a 
warehouse, or a barrack. 

2605. Had you more guns than the two you brought up ? — There were 
only two large carronades, and three or four brass guns from the Company’s 
cutter. 

2606. What orders had you ? — The orders sent were to acquaint the chief 
if there was any appearance or likelihood of disturbance, and to prevent all 
Chinese, who had no business there, from coming into the Factory. 

2607. Did Mrs. Baynes remain all this time in the Factory ? — She did. 

2608. You had an opportunity of seeing her of course ? — Yes ; she 
occasionally went out in the afternoon on the water. 

2609. Did any deputation of the Mandarins come to the Factory during 
the time you were there?— I think the Hong merchants frequently came ; I 
am not aware that there were any of the authorities amongst them 

2610. Did you stay there all the time that Mrs. Baynes stayed, or did you 
leave Mrs. Baynes there 5 — I lefther there; but the force was withdiawn, I 
think, when I went down to join the ship just about being dispatched; the 
guns had arrived on board the Abercrombie Robinson, and the force was 
withdrawn upon the assurance that there should be no molestation if that 
took place. 

2611. At what date did you leave Canton? — I think about the 12th or 
ISlfi of November. 

2612. Were you present upon the 23d of October, when the answer of the 
government of Canton was received by the Supercargoes ? — I cannot say. 

5 ' 2613. Do 
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12 July 1831. 2613. Do you recollect seeing an answer from the government, stating 

t h e law of China respecting the residence of women *, and that at different 
CaplamT. Blair, periods before, five or six disputes had taken place ? — No. 

2614. How long did you remain there after the force was withdrawn?— 
If I recollect right, 1 think the force came down about the period that l 
went to join my ship, but I am not perfectly certain, it may have been a 
week or ten days before. 

2615. Did you, during the time you were theie, see any intention mani- 
fested on the part of the Chinese government to use force in any way with 
the Factory ? — No j large crowds of Chinese assembled around the Factories, 
idly looking on, I suppose attracted by knowing there were guns there, and 
the Chinese placed police without the Factories, to keep the croud in order, 
to pi event any annoyance. 

2616. From the da) on which the armed force anived in the Factory did 
not the governor of Canton immediately place police and patroles, in order 

. to prevent any of the C hinese interfering with the Factory ? — Yes ; and they 
continued all the time that the force remained there. 

2617. Were not those patroles also withdrawn as soon as the armed force 
was withdrawn ?— They were withdrawn. 

2618. Do you recollect the date at which Mr. Maijoribanks and Mr. 
Davis arrived at Macao ?— I sailed on the 18th from Macao, and I think 
they arrived on the 24th. 

2619. Then you are not acquainted with any thing that passed after the 
18th of N ovember ? — No. 

2620. Was the lemonstrance you have mentioned the only one that was 
communicated to the Chinese during the time you staid there? — The only 
public petition. 

2621. Were you present on the SOth of September at Canton ?— Yes. 

2622. Do you recollect the circumstance of Captain Mackenzie, of the 
Dutch ship Vrow Eleanor, being killed in a scuffle ?— Yes *, he was a British 
subject, commanding a ship under Dutch colours. 

2623. Are you aware that three Parsees were charged with having'stabbed 
Captain Mackenzie, mistaking him for some other person ? — As far as I 
recollect the particulars, a man of the name of Bovie, who is a foreigner, 
residing in Canton, and the master of those Parsees, a man of the name of 
Framjee, were resident in the same Hong, that is, a number of buildings 
within the same wall, with one gate leading into the Factory, and another 
into the streets of Canton; this Mr. Bovie had taken upon himself to lock 
one of those doors ; there had been some ill feeling between the Parsee mer- 
chant and him, and the Parsees wished to go ouf at the gate and found it 
locked, and Mr. Bovie had. taken away the key. Considering that it was 
at t -^ ie Pa f seea immediately demanded the key, and were told that 
Mr. Bovie had it, and would not allow them to go out by the gate ; they 

immediately. 
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immediately, under the direction of their master, got crow-bars, and forced 12 July 1831 
the gate , whilst they were in the act of doing this, Mr Bovie came down — — 

with a drawn sword to make them desist, and he having the worst of it Lapt ^ Iiimr 
retreated to his house, calling murder: Captain Mackenzie hearing the cry 
of murder came down to assist, he was unarmed, but I believe he had an 
umbrella, or something in Ins hand, Mr Bovie having made his retreat, 
and the Parsees being infuriated, I suppose, thinking he was coming to the 
assistance of the other, attacked him, and I think knocked lus brains out 
with those crow-bars 

2624. Did you know Mr Sen Van Basel, the Provisional Netherlands 
Consul in China?— Yes, he was there at the time. 

2623 Are you aw ire (hat an inquest was summoned immediately (o 
inquire into the circumstances attending Mr. Mackenzie's death ? — Yes, by 
his request. 

2 62b. Were you upon the inquest? — No. 

2627- Are you aware that it was composed of foreigners and Englishmen 
generally ? — Y es. 

2628 Did you know any of them ? — Y es, several of them , there was a 
Mr. M‘ Vicar, who I think was foreman, he is a private merchant, and he 
has returned to this country 

2629 Do you recollect when they met? — I do not recollect the date, but 
I think they came to a verdict of justifiable homicide 

2630 In the Canton Gazette of the 2d of October, it was stated that the 
jury returned the following \erdict, M that the death of Captain F. Mac- 
kenzie was caused by blows inflicted upon him by three Parsees, named 
Nowrojee, Framjee, and Jamsetjee (servants of Merwanjee Flormajee), in 
an affray which took place m the Dutch Hong, on the evening of theSOth 
ultimo.” ? — I believe that is correct. 

2631. What situation is Mr Lindsay in ? — He is one of the East-India 
Company’s supercargoes J iJnnk he was the only genileroan of the Factory 
present in Canton at the period , the Factory had not come up , they gene- 
rally come up altogether, when the business of the season commences. 

2632 Do you recollect whether the Netherlands consul applied to Mr 
Lindsay to have those Parsees arrested immediately after the verdict was 
known? — The impression upon my mind is, that Mi. Lindsay arrested those 
Parsees for the purpose of protection from the Chinese authorities, as the 
Chinese authorities would have immediately laid hold of them. After the 
verdict, they were transmitted on board the commodore’* ship at Whampoa, 
by order of Mr Baynes, when he learned the particulars. 

2633. Do you recollect whether any application was made by the Chinese 
authorities, to deliver up those men »■ — 1 understood that an application had 
been made to deliver them up for examination. 

2 Y 


2634. Do 
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2634 Do >ou know whether it was complied with? — It was not j the 
Parsees were sent on bo ud the commodore’s ship till an opportunity occurred 
to send them to Bombay, and tiiey were sent eventually to Bombay 

2635. Do you know what passed between the Select Committee and the 
Chinese government respecting them? — I understood that there were 
frequent demands made for the murderers, as they called them The master 
of those Parsees, and Mr Bovie, the other person implicated m the affair, 
were away from Canton foi some tune , but befoie I left they had returned, 
and weie living unmolested at Canton. 

2636. Were any measures taken by the Chinese after their demand to have 
those Paisees? — I believe no measures were taken ; the country captain that 
was to convey the men was afraid that his ship might be stopped in going 
out, and one of the officers of the commodore’s ship applied to me for au 
armed boat to protect them down to the ship , but thecountiy captain being 
afiaid of some detention on the part of the Chinese, did not wait at Wham 
poa, but went thiough theBocca Tigris, and remained at Lintin I am not 
aware that the Chinese took any steps , but he was afraid that there might 
be a disposition on the part of the Chinese to interfere 

2637. Do you lecollect whether they were sent down after they were 
demanded by the Chinese government to have them dehveied over for trial ’ 
— I imagine it was after , that demand was made by the Chinese umne- 
diately after the affair took place. 

2638 Was it not after those Parsees hid b°en sent away that you attended 
to present tins remonstrance? — I think it was after Mi. Baynes arrived about 
that period, and it was not till after his arrival that the lemonstrance was 
sent to the city gate. 

2639. Do you recollect whether the notice that you mentioned was put 
up at the British Factory, was put up before the armed force arrived, or 
after ? — I should think it was alter, or on the day on which it arrived 


2640 Did you, during the time you were there, see the proclamation of 
the Chinese government respecting the residence of women m China? — I 
cannot say that I saw the proclamation , I heard of the frequent demands 
that women should be sent away. 

2641 Did any interruption take place to yarn loading and unloading 
your ship during the time that this armed foice was m Canton ? — No; every 
thing went on as usual, without any interruption whatever. 

2642 In short, the Chinese government did not interfere in any way with 
your mercantile transactions? — Not at all. 


-643 Were the guns taken out of any ship, or were the guns If the 
factory ?_With the exception of two carronades from the commodore’s 
smp, they belonged to the Company's cutter, and 1 think they were often m 
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2644. Was not the trade interrupted at all ? — Four ships sailed in com- 
pany when we left : it is customary on leaving to get a grand chop or port- 
clearance j two of the ships, the Dunira and the Duchess of Athol had not 
got their port-clearances, but that was not from any general disturbance with 
the Chinese government, but they had a quarrel or dispute with one of the 
security merchants about duties j and by way of compelling them to pay 
those duties they stopped the ships,' which they secured, that is to say, they 
would not give them their clearances $ and Mr. Baynes upon this desired' 
those two slaps to sail without the usual clearance. I was one of the ships 
that had a pilot on board, and, as having a clearance, I was desired to lead 
the ships, and in passing all the vaiious forts they fired a bbnk gun, but not 
shotted ; each of the ships also fired a blank gun as the forts did. 

2645. You mean the forts at the Bocca Tigris ?— Yes ; every fort fired 
one gun, and also the war-junks. 

2646. Is not it the rule at Cauton that no pilot can go on hoard unless 
they have got a port-clearance? — It is. 

2647. Was there any other interruption during the time you were there ? 
— Not at all. 

2648. Is there any description of military force at Canton ?-~-There is a 
very considerable Chinese force. I believe the only opportunity I had of 
seeing a Chinese force collected was at a fire which occurred at Canton, and 
to keep peace and prevent robbery there were 400 or 500 troops sent out, 
and encamped before the factories for a considerable time. 

2649. Was any part of this military force brought out upon the occasion 
you have refened to? — No. 

2650. What was the name of the captain that was in command of the 
seamen in the Factoiy ? — Captain Baylis, of the Canning. 

2651. Were you in the habit of communicating personally with some of 
the principal Chinese? — With the Hong merchants. 

2652. What do you conceive were the impressions made upon the Chinese 
authorities generally, by a large party of troops having been called in to 
protect the Factory ? — The Hong merchants seemed very much annoyed by 
the government putting them to so much trouble, but they seemed to talk of 
it lightly. 

■2653. Did they seem to think it was a necessary thing, or an unnecessary 
thing ? — They seemed to say that the threat of the governor was a mere 
piece of bravado j and, to use their own words, they said that both parties 
were too much hot inside. 

2654. Which do you conceive was the principal cause of the threats of 
the Chinese that led to an armed force being sent up to the Factory, the 
residence of Mis. Baynes, or the protection given to the persons that piur- 
dered Mr. Mackenzie My own opinion is, that the principal cause was the 
•- 2 Y 2 demaud 
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demand for the murderers to be given up, it being agree ible to the laws 
of China that they should take cognizance of any thing 1 of tint kind occur, 
ung. 

2655. Is it not youi impression and belief that the chief, if not the sole 
cause of the threat of the Chinese government to seize British subjects 
living in the British Fictoiy , under the protection of the British flag, was, it 
they would not deliver up the Parsees * — My opinion is, th it it was the 
principal cause , though, as I stated before, I heard it said that the ladies 
being in the Factory was also one of the causes j but my own opinion is that 
that wa9 the chief cause. 

2656. Are you aware whether the inquest on the death of Captain Mac. 
kenzie pronounced it to be mui der, or justifiible homicide? — I think, in 
speaking to the foreman, Mr. M Vicar, his opinion was that it was justifiable 
homicide. 


2657 Did the Chinese demand those Parsees by name to be given up, Or 
did they generally demand the murderers of Captain Mackenzie ?— They 
demanded the murderers of Captain Mackenzie , I understood they wished 
them to be given up that they nuglit enquire into the circumstances. 

2658 Is it not your opinion that if the Parsees had been given up agree 
ably to that demand, it would have amounted to an acknowledgment that 
they were the murderers of Captain Mackenzie' — I think, from former 
experience, that would be inferred. 

2659. And that accprdingly they would have been executed I imagine 
there is not a doubt of it, as in the case of the American upon a former 
occasion. r 


2660. Are you aware whether the Chinese government has made any 
reduction in their port charges during the last year, as compared with former 
years —I here has been a reduction to some extent, perhaps 600 or 700 
dollars upon each ship, but I think that arose out of demands made in the 
former season when the fleet was detained outs.de, and not in consequence 
of any thing that occuned in the last season , and I rather think the compra- 
dores, the men that supply our ships with provisions, have the benefit of that, 
tor they chaige us the same as formerly, and therefore 1 think those reduc- 
tions have been in favour of the Chinese. 


2661. Are you aware whether the alteration made has not been to charge 
a different rate on different sued ships according to the measurement?-! 
am not aware whether there is any reduction on the measurement. 

nnW 2 ; Di T S ll u e l,roe th ? tl,at armed force was at Canton were any 
With ihfm„ I t0 l . he J om Pradores, or was there any interference whatever 
wu " llle usua ‘ mode of carrying on business? — None at all. 

'Y as thl3 alleged to bo the first instance of any European lady resid- 
tns in the factory think 1 have heard of instances many^anago. 
.Old. In what light is it considered objectionable to thoir preiudices?— 

F J lliat 
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That it was not customary ; I believe the principal cause was, that it collected 
crowds of Chinese together to look, and it might occasion some misunder- 
standing between them and Europeans. 

2665. Are there not several British subjects in Canton not connected with 
the Company? — -Yes. • * 

266G. Are you of your own knowledge aware of their being exposed to 
any particular oppresrions or restrictions from the Chinese government, either 
in their persons or their trade? — Not at alt. 

2667. Are you aware of a petition sent by those British subjects to Eng- 
land, complaining of certain extortions, and petitioning for redress ?— I have 
heaid of it. 

266S. In general do yon believe that the allegations of the petition are 
well founded as to extol tions practised upon them by the officeis of the Chi- 
nese government, and the difficulties thrown in the way of their trade, and as 
to perpetual insults which they received from the authorities? — I am not 
aware of any except the placards stuck up about the streets. 

26Q9. Have you ever received any insult from any of the public authori- 
ties ? — Never. 

2670. Did you ever see any insult offered ? — Never. 

2671. Have you not been at Canton while the ships companies were there, 
and seen rows take place there ?— I have seldom seen rows there j we send 
very few men up at a time. 

2672. Have you been to several other ports in India? — I have. 

2673. In considering the conveniences for loading and unloading, and 
clearing and carrying on the business of the ship, have you found more trou- 
ble and annoyance at Canton than you did at Calcutta, or Madras and Bom- 
bay ? — 1 should tbinl? less than in almost any port I have ever been at. 

267^ Is there not more facility afforded in Canton to foreign trade than 
in any other port you have ever been in ? — I think so ; the fact is, that the 
customs and duties are regulated between the Chinese merchant and the 
government, and that keeps us from going into any collision with them. 

2675. Have you not very near your ship the custom-house boats regu- 
larly moored ? — There is the police of the river, but they do not interfere, 
except there is any irregularity going on, and then they repoit it to the go- 
vernment, and we hear of it through one of the security-merchants. 

2676. What was the general impression among Europeans at Canton re- 
specting the expediency of ordering up an armed force to the British Factory 
at that period? — There were various opinions; some said it was nonsense, 
and others thought it was a very proper precaution ; I have heard very dif- 
ferent opinions upon the subject. 

2677. Are you aware that an American captain carried his wife lately to 
Canton ?— There were one or two American ladies there at the time I was 

there, 
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there, and when I left, their trade was stopped upon that account, ami I 
recollect that one of the gentlemen said that they were advised to perseiere 
in keeping them there , that the thing would soon be considered a custom 

2678 Were they there during the time that Mrs. Baynes was m the Eng. 
hsh Factory ?— She was in the Factory at the time they came, but I think 
they did not come till after the occurrence which I have mentioned 

2679 Do you know whether the Chinese government interrupted the 
trade with the American ships and did not interrupt it with the Bntish I 
recollect the Americans saying that they had pointed out to the Chinese that 
Mrs Baynes was allowed to remain, and why should their women go away, 
and they said English ladies remaining was one thing, and the American 
ladies was another , that they could not remain, but the ladies were there 
when I left. 


Captain JOHN INNES called in, and examined. 

2680. Were you at Canton between the months of August and December 
1830 ?— I was. 

2681. What ship did you command?— I commanded the Honourable 
Company s ship the Abercrombie Robinson. 

2682. Were you the senior officer ? — I was the senior officer of the season 

2683 When did you arrive at Macao ?— The 1st of September 

2684- Did you proceed to Whampoa with y our ship as usual 5 — -No , I had 
directions from the Select Committee to anchor my ship in a bay at a dis- 
tance from Whampoa, the usual anchorage. 

2685 What distance 5 — Perhaps 150 miles north-east. 

2686 Is there any port there P^There is a Chinese town in the vicinity 

2687* What was the nature of the instructions you received ? — I cannot 

charge my recollection in the name of the charge, but to anchor in tliat bay 
till further orders. 

2688. Was any reason assigned why it should remain there? — None wlwt* 
e\ er 

2639 How many ships afterwards joined you? — I received orders from 
tlie Committee, I think, after the 5th of September to direct all ships that 
came in after that period to go up to the usual anchorage, Lintin. 

2G90 How many were in the bay with you 5 — from seven to ten. 

2691. AU regular ships? — All regular ships 

2092 How long did you he in that bay? — From eight to ten days. 

2GQ3 Where did you then proceed to ? — We proceeded then to Whampoa* 

2C9t Were any reasons assigned why you should not proceed to Wham* 
P 0 ** hrcet ’ — No reasons , I merely received an order, winch I deemed my- 
self bound to obey. 
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2695. Then between your first arrival in China, and your airiva] at 

Whampoa, how many days elapsed ? — I think fifteen j the distance between 
Lintin and Whampoa, where the pilot takes charge, is fifty or sixty miles, 
and it is frequently a tedious navigation. r 

2696. Did you apply to the Select Committee for leave to proceed, or 
send up your investment? — I did not, 

2697- Did any others? — Not that I am aware of. 

2698. During the time you were at Whampoa did you receive any orders 
from the Select Committee to send up an armed force to Canton ? — I did re~ 
ceive such orders. I was not prepared for this investigation, otherwise I 
would have brought my memorandums with n>e. 

2699. Were you at Whampoa, or at Canton, when you received the orders? 
—I was at Canton. 

2700. Do you recollect the nature of the orders ? — »The nature of the 
orders was to send up an armed force to protect persons and property in the 
Company’s Factory. 

2701. Did you obey that order? — Implicitly. 

2702. What force did you send up ? — To the best of my recollection, from 
ISO to 150 men, fully armed, with muskets, pistols, and cartridges. 

2703. How many guns did you send up?— I sent up two S2-pounders, 

2704. How long did they remain in Canton ? — From eight to ten days. 

27 05. Were they under your command during the time they stayed there ? 
— They were. 

2706. Were they confined within the Factory? — By my orders they were. 

2707* And they regularly remained within the Factory r— They did. 

27OS. Did you see any demonstrations on the pait of the Chinese of any 

intention to interfere with you? — Not more than a mob of people collected 
about the Factory; do regular Force . 

2709. Was there not a force of Chinese police-officers to keep off the mob ? 
— -There were a few fellows with whips. 

2710. Did they answer the purpose of keeping them from the Factory ? — 

I do not think they did. 

2711. Did they come into the Factory ? — They never came into the Fa 
tory ; we had regular guards in the Factory gates, inside the gates. 

2712. Did you see or hear of any demonstration on thp part of the Chinese 
government of the intention to interfere with the Factory? — -The Chinese 
governor issued a threat, as I underslopd, to that effect, that he would send 
a force to expel certain ladies who were in the Factory. 

2713. Was that written, or verbal r~- 1 belieye verbal $ communicated by 
the principal Hong merchant. 
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2714. Are you aware whether that was an order from the governor at Can. 
ton, or whether it was not disavowed by him? — I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it was an order directly from him. 

2715. How long did you remain in Canton? — Till the 29th of November. 

2716. During that time, did not the governor of Canton disown having 
sent any such threat?— He did not disown it; he so far retracted it as to say 
it was sent in a passion. 

2717. Were you one of the party who presented the petitions at Canton? 
— I was not, personally; the petitions were presented under my orders. 

2718. Did you sign the petition? — I did not; I had orders to collect a 
force of a certain number, to accompany the gentlemen of the Factory to 
carry the petition. 

2719. Under whose direction did they proceed ?— Under the direction of 
a gentleman of the Factory, I having given them orders to that effect. 

2720. What gentleman of the Factory presided over them ? — I think Mr. 
Jackson. 

2721. Are you aware what took place at the gate ? — The petition was 
received. 

2722. Was there any collision? — There was some squabble with the guard 
at the gate. 

2723. Was there any thing more than what usually happens when peti* 
tions of that kind are presented ? — I believe nothing more. 

2724. Who was chief of the Select Committee when you were there? 
— Mr. Baynes. 

27 25. Did Mr. Baynes arrive before you did ? — My first interview with 
Mr. Baynes was at Macao. . 

2720. Did his lady proceed with him, or come after him ? — She proceeded 
with him five or six weeks after the arrival of the first ship. 

2727. Was any objection taken immediately to her residence there ? — I 
understood not 

2728. How long had they resided there before that order was sent to you? 
— I think about a week. 

2729. Did the armed force that you sent up proceed by day or by night? 
— By night. 

2730. Did they meet with any interruption : — None whatever; I received 
the orders at six m the evening, and the force and the guns were in the Fac* 
iory before day -light in the morning, and the sentries planted. 

2731. Did you remain after Mr. Baynes, or did you leave first ? — I left 

Canton before Mr. Baynes. » 

2732. During the lime you were there, did any interruption take place in 
any of your intercourse with the Chinese?— None. 

2733. Did 
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2733. Did any during that time take place with any of the American 12 Julj 1831. 

ships? — During the time I was at Canton there was an interruption took 

place with the Americans j the trade of a pai^icular’ship was stopped in con- Capt - '*• bints. 
sequence of some American ladies having come up to Canton. 

2734. Is it not your impjession and belief that the chief cause of an armed 
force having been ordered to Canton by the Select Committee was the threat 
of the Chinese government to seize certain British subjects ? — I believe so. 

2735. Was it not expressly stated that it was on account of the residence 
of Mrs. Baynes? — The Viceroy shifted the question when he knew the homi- 
cides were out of his power, who had been sent away in consequence of the 
directions I had from Mr. Baynes to send them down in armed boats below 
the foit. 

2736 . You refer to the Parsees who killed Captain Mackenzie? — Yes. 

2737 . Do you recollect the date of your receiving those orders from Mr. 

Baynes to send them away: — I cannot state the date. 

273S. Did the inquest upon the death of Captain Mackenzie declare the 
Parsees to have been the murderers of Captain Mackenzie ? — I was not at 
Canton during the inquesb 

2739. If the lady had been the lady of a private individual, would the 
Chinese, in your opinion, have stopped the whole trade ? — I do not think so ; 
the Chinese during the whole season never attempted to stop the trade for an 
hour. 

2740. Supposing that lady had been the wife of any private individual, 
would that have caused the stoppage of any trade that was not belonging to 
the Company ? — I believe it would. 

2741. Was the whole of the American trade stopped? — No, only one ship. 

> 2742. Had you any communication or conversation with the captain of 

the American ship whose vessel was stopped in consequence of the American 
lady being there ? — I had not j the other Americans remonstrated with the 
agent for the ship, and the result was that the ladies were sent down to 
Macao immediately, as the other ships did not choose to have their trade 
stopped for a lady they had nothing to do with. 


2 Z 
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Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart, in the Chair. 


ROBERT RICKARDS, Esq. called in, and examined. 

19 July 1831. 

' ~ „ 2743. What situation did you fill in India? — I filled several in the civil 

Ji. Rickards, Lsq. Mrv j ce 0 f East- India Company under the Bombay and the Madras 
governments ; my last situation was that of Member of Council in Bombay. 

2744. How many years were you in India ?- — About twenty-three years 
altogether. 

2745. Were you a Member of the House of Commons, and of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the affairs of the East-lndia Company 
in 1813 ? — I was. 

2746. In what year did you return from India, and have you since that 
period been engaged in the trade with India? — I returned in the year 1811 
from India, and I have been more or less actively engaged in the India trade 
for the last fifteen or sixteen years, and am now engaged in it. ' 

2747. Will you state the terms in which the East-lndia Company expressed • 
their views at that time as to the practicability of extending the Indian com- 
merce, which at thal time was advocated by the British merchants ? — I would 
beg leave to premise that I have always been of opinion that' the Company 
have laboured under great misconceptions, as well with regard to their own 
trade as to that which is commonly called the private trade ; all that I have 
ever said or written upon this subject has arisen from the conviction of this 
fact; and ifin the end it shall be proved that I am right, I trust it will then 
also appear that I have not been actuated by that spirit of hostility to the 
Company which I, have often but unjustly been accused pf; and that I have 
only endeavoured to expose an erroneous .course of pioceeding, which, I 
solemnly believe, is not only attended with great national injury, but leading 
the Company themselves to certain and irretrievable ruin. The answer 
which I am about to give to this query will contain a pi oof, amongst many 
others w Inch exist, ol the errors and misconceptions here adverted to. In the 
the Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors, 
on the 9th of Febiuary 1813, and handed up to the Piesidentof the Board 
of Control, with a letter of the 10th following, it is expressly stated, “ that 
all the expectations then entertained by British merchants as to the wished- 
for opening of the Indian trade were groundless and delusive; that those 
who should act upon them, if the trade weie opened, would be sure to ex- 
perience ruin, loss, and disappointment, and that the abolition of the Com- 

* - - pany'i 
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pany's commercial privileges would be m effect the extinction of the whole 19 July 1831 

of the present Indian system.” “ Can the Court therefore/' they add, “with 

these convictions, Jend themselves to promote the dangerous conceptions " Jlicf < ar 

already too prevalent, at the sacrifice of so much individual interest, and of 

that public interest, the care of which is intrusted to them. If it were indeed 

probable that by a slow process the commercial intercourse between this 

country and the East could be enlarged, the effect would be far too distant 

to relieve the present pressuie, and the first adventurers be more likely to 

plunge the trading world into fresh difficulties.” In the lGth page of the 

same Report they add, “ alter all the knowledge, which successive ages have 

afforded upon this subject, that men ot general intelligence and cultivation 

should, in opposition to the usual couise of human atfairs, adopt the fond 

idea of entering at once into the enjoyment of a new world of commerce, 

is a most striking instance of credulity, and of the power which interest and 

imagination united have to impose upon the undei standing.** 

274S. Do you think the Company werejustified in those assertions on any 
experience of the actual state of the Indian trade between 1792 93 and 
1813? — I do not think they were justified. In the discussions which took 
place in 1813, the Company and their advocates always insisted that the trade 
of India, both import and export, was carried by the Company themselves to 
the utmon extent of which it was susceptible. They argued this position as 
if no extension of the Indian trade had taken place since 1793,) when great 
concessions, they said, were made to private merchants. Possibly they were 
led to this conclusion from the circumstance of their own trade rerunning 
throughout this period stationary , but facts at this time, had they been care- 
fully examined, would have afforded a different result; the American trade, 
for example, had greatly encreased between the years 1794 and 1811 , for 
ten years from 1794, during which the increase was progressive, their exports 
from Bengal alone averaged £464,357 per annum, and their import* £320,606 
per annum , in six years from 1802 3 to 1S07-8 their imports into all India 
averaged £1,247,920, and their expoits £1,154,494 per annum , and in three 
years from 1808 9 to 1810-11 their imports were £1,627, Gl2 and their exports 
£1,705,814 per annum ; this was a great and progressive increase The 
Company endeavoured to explain it by the existing state of our European 
wars, the Americans being at that tune the only neutrals, and consequently 
the carriers of the world , adding, that it might be taken as a certainty that, 
whenever war ceased, all their advantages would cease with it, and their power 
of entering tuto competition with the Company m the trade of otir own settle- 
ments would be greatly 1 educed. The American trade with India however 
did not fall off until the Company obtained the consent of Mis Majesty's 
Ministers to impose a double duty on the neutral trade of India, which then 
applied almostsolely to the Americans. In 1793 private merchants were par- 
tially admitted into the Indian trade, for which a class of ships called extra 
ships were provided by the Company 1 he forms and restrictions ot this 
arrangement were such as to be attended with numerous inconveniences and 
2 Z 2 obstructions 
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obstructions to private merchants; consequently this branch of trade could 
not be carried to the full extent of which it was susceptible, still it appeals 
to have greatly increased ; the imports from India in 179S.4, by privileged 
traders being only£181, 710, and in 1811 - 10 , £1,169,023. These facts are anj. 
thing but corroborative of the Court of Directors opinion. They seem tohave 
thought the trade had not increased, because the whole of the tonnaoeappro. 
priated by them to tile privilege trade was not occupied, but this Is easily 
accounted for by the forms, restraints, delays, and even rate of freight, to 
which merchants were liable in extra ships; while subsequent events show to 
what extent the trade was capable of increase, when merchants were allowed 
after 1813 to follow up their own objects and pursuits at their own time, and 
in their own way. 


2749. From whence do you deiive the facts you have stated ?— These 

facts would be found distinctly stated in detail, in the 12th and 13th pares 
of the same Report. r 

2750. With these facts before them, does it appeal upon what gioumls the 
Company advanced and maintained the opinions you have read ?— In the 

b f alluded to, they state their opinion to he founded on the expe- 
"l',, 0 ! .■!* the nations of Europe for three centuries, the testimony of 

S n n , W’ e C,,n '^ ,l "v n . at, ; rc . tlle US "S«. tha custom, the prejll- 
'T' ? nd religious and political institutions, of the Eastern people; 

acquainted with ?h ‘ ’ by 1 gl ? J f mass of Bri,ish subjects then in Europe, 
?nTm mifanud ,he c0 “ nln f.°f the East ; whilst on the side of the petition- 
in c meichants there was nothing but a sanguine theory. 1 P 

rohJrati'n?if1h ttlle . Compan , y quote Adam Smitl ‘ anii Montesquieu incur, 
more mneealde ' “” d insisl ,l,at tlle ironing of those authors was 

* , bl “ t “„«l«"e."ce on the subject of Indian commerce, than the 
IndTa? In tl e som e,S who souaht to interfere with tile commerce of 
auieu I^d Dr A 1,™ s C|: u ’, ll,e Coarl of Dire <=‘ora did quote both .Montes- 
“ h uoPouhe wrn'rT, : r U ' ‘£ fera " ce drawn from the opinion of the 
East Indies off-red <* 0 e^ r \ Bimt 1 Imd distinctly asserted that " the 

more extensive 

° pen ' ns ° f tlu; trjd ^ 1813 
o s m be "S , „ " J " v “ 01 Iml,a mo, c justly a.temled to, 


ni..^aJ„s“l,e 0 lcra?? ”r ’. 7 ' >° U h , ale to have been made were 

pany Olfect wUh ,he .8'"« jl <»dc to India. , Did not the Com- 

the out-port? ; and did lb™ *'f ainst * ,e .°P en,n ® °f the trade with respect to 
I ■ and did they not prognosticate ruin to them, if they were per- 

mitted 
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muted to engage m that commerce ? — In page 10 of the same Report, they I 9 Jr’ly lb3 > 
did as strenuously insist that the opening of the tnde to the out-ports of tins R 1st 

kingdom, which the petitioners prayed for, would be quite ruinous to the ,c ’ * 

Port of London. Their argument on that head was, that “the immense 
interests which the Port of London, with all its descriptions of merchants, 
tradesmen, tea dealers, factors, brokeis, dyers, packers, calendered, inspec- 
tors, labourers, ship builders, ship-chandlers, rope-makers, ship owners, ma- 
nners, and all their tram of establishments, warehouses wharfs, docks, 
yards, premises shipping, formed in the course of two centuries, ivould all 
be m\ ohed by the opening of the trade to the out-poits. The Company s 
periodical sales on which so much of the order and success of then business 
depend, would be interfered with, and their veiy large pioperty in warehouses 
and other buildings detenorated , in short, all the institutions, public and 
pm ate, of the capital, for carrying on the eastern trade, would be shattered 
or broken down.” His Majesty 1 * Ministers, however, thought otherwise. 

Twelve out ports were opened to the Indian trade, rod have carried it on 
briskly ever since , and it does not appear that the Company's sales have 
fallen off, their property become deterioiated, or tint any of the above men- 
tioned establishments have broken down, or that London has been ruined, as 
a consequence of tins event. 

27 53. Did not the Company upon lh \t occasion also insert that they had 
an experience of twenty yeais to support their opinion, that no new commo- 
dities had found their way there during the partial facilities that had been 
given, and that the opinions of Dr. Smith, which they formerly quoted, as 
regarded the probable extension when the trade was opened, had not been 
verified and could not be verified 3 — The opinion of the Court of Directois 
on this head, md then consequent predictions were, that in the whole period 
of twenty years, from 1793, in which facilities and enlargements never 
enjoyed before had been given for private enterpnze and adventure, in winch 
the private Hade had considerably increased, rod on the whole a very ample 
experiment had been made, not one new ai tide foi the consumption of the 
natives hid been exported, adding, in another place, •* In the period of 
forty yeirs since Di Adam Smith published his work * On the Wealth of 
Nations' the elide ivours of all Europe and America have made no discovery 
of that immense market for Euiopean manufactures which he said was 
offend by the East Indies and on these giounds the Court of Directors 
founded their favourite argument of its being utteily impracticable to extend 
our commercial intei course with India To this I would answer, that it is 
quite obvious that the trade between India and Britain had greatly incieased 
between 1793 4 and 1S13, and as certain that the mciease lias been made 
much greater since It therefore we consider the variety, as well as quantity, 
of the exports and imports included m this mciease vve shall be satisfied 
that it must have contained many ai tides which, though classed under cer- 
tain general denominations, were entirely new to Indians. Under the head 
of metals, for example, spelter is in entirely new article ot export, undei 

cotton 
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19 July 1831 cotton goods, Bindnna handkerchiefs, booh.muslm, imitation shawls, and 

cotton-y un or twist, are also new articles of export. But if tile Committee 

11 jfrchardSfEsy w j[ ^ke l | )e trouble of inspecting No. 37 of the “ Papers relating to the 
Finances of India, and the trade of India and China,” laid before the Select 
Committee of last year, and purporting to be an account of imports and 
exports between Great Britain and places to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, between 1814 and 1828, they will perceive a great variety of 
articles ot winch nothing was either exported or unported by the Company, 
but laige quantities by individuals, some articles of which the return is ml 
vn 1SL4, and large quantities by individuals in 182S, and an immense increase 
by private merchants in all the principal articles of consumption, between 
1814 and 1828. It is impossible therefore, I think, to deny th it the trade 
has vastly increased since 1793, that the increase embraces a great variety 
of articles formerly unknown, or not used in India , and lastly, that the 
Compiny never have carried this trade, and never could carry it to the 
extent of which it is obviously susceptible. 

2754. Do the returns generally of the commerce since the charter of 1814 
oppose those opinions which the Company alleged against the opening of the 
trade? — IF the Committee will please to refer to No. 40 of “ Papers relative 
to the Finances of India, and the Trade of India and China,” it will thence 
appear that the Company’s export and import trade has, on the aierageof 
sixteen years only, amounted to 1,88,27,825 rupees, or at Qs. the rupee 
£1,882,782 per annum , whilst that of private individuals has averaged for 
the same period 5,45,14,520 rupees, or £5, 151,452 per annum. The private 
trade is therefore nearly five times as great as the Company’s, and it proves 
tlnee things: first, that the Company have not carried the trade to its fullest 
extent , secondly, that private traders are much fitter for extending the com- 
mercial intercourse with India than theEast India Company can be, and thirdly, 
that no definable limit can be placed to the extension of this trade if our insti- 
tutions ibroad admitted of growing wealth among the natives. Were tins 
the case, I have always maintained, and still must maintain, that Dr. Adam 
Smith’s predictions with regard to the capabilities of this trade would be 
completely venhed 

2755. These observations you have now made apply entirely to the trade 
with India ? — Entirely , the voucher I have referred to, No 40, will show it 

2750 In the course of the inquiry that took place befoie the Select Com- 
mittee in 1813, what opinion did you then express upon that subject, as a 
witness before the Committee? — I believe 1 was the only person in the 
House of Commons who strenuously insisted upon the opinions of the Court 
of Directors as regarding the trade to India, and the impossibility of its exten- 
sion, being absolutely unfounded, and at complete variance with what I con- 
ceived to be the real character and habits, and religious weiudices of the 
natives of India ^ 

2757. Then the opinions you gave in 1813, in opposition to almost the 

whole 
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whole evidence taken from the Company’s servants, you allege to have been 
verified by the result of the last nineteen years? — I do; and I submit that 
the experience of the present day proves it unequivocally. 

2758. To what circumstances do you ascribe the extended and extending 
consumption of British manufactures among the natives of India? — First to 
our manufactures and staples being perfectly suited to the wants and tastes of 
the natives of India, who will assuredly use and consume them to the utmost 
extent of their means ; and secondly, to the great cheapness of British arti- 
cles consequent on the use of machinery, with capital sufficient in this country 
to employ it with the fullest effect. 

2759., Admitting the vast reduction which has taken place in the cost of 
British productions in this country since 1813, do you conceive that the Indian 
trade would have attained its present amount had the laws which regulated it 
previous to 1813 been continued up to the present period, instead of being 
changed as they were at that period ? — Certainly not. My previous answer 
presumed, as of course, the opening of the trade which had been effected in 
1813. 

2760. Then, in your opinion, the extension has taken place in consequence 
of the freedom and facility which was given at the commencement of the 
present Charter to the British merchants? — I have not the least doubt of it. 

2761. Is it your opinion that if greater facilities were still given, a con- 
tinued extension of the trade would go on? — It would undoubtedly, if those 
facilities were coupled with a salutary reform of the local institutions abroad ; 
for it should always be remeinbeied that trading with a wretchedly poor 
people can only be carried on to a limited extent. 

2762. You mean the municipal regulations within the Company's territo- 
ries ? — Yes, I mean the revenue and judicial regulations chiefly. 

2763. What are the present rates of freight out and home to India in the 
free trade? — The common rate of freight outwards on dead weight is from 
20s. to 30s. per ton ; on light goods from £2 to £3 per ton. The freight 
homewards upon private ships is, on dead weight, about £4 j and upon light 
goods from £5 to £6 per ton. These have been common freights for some 
years. 

27 64. What would you consider the average freights out and home to have 
been during the last eight or ten years? — From eight to ten or twelve pounds 
per ton, out and home. 

2765. That is nearly what the present rate is? — Yes. 

2766. Do you think itpossible that the present rate of freights can continue 

and afford remuneration to the owner r — It has continued for so many years, 
that there is reason to suppose ship-owners mm, t find their advantage in these 
voyages, or so many of our ships would not proceed, as at present, annually 
to India. ,c 

2767. Can you state what were the peace-freights paid by the East-India 

Company 
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19 julv 1831. Company before the war, at the time of the French Revolution of 1789 a 

— — 1790? In a publication by Mr.'Auber, the present secretary of the In 

It. Bickards, Etg. jj ouse> ,| le rales 0 f, freight paid by the liast-India Company in 1786 ; 

stated to be on slops to Bombay, £26'per ton ; Coast and Bay, £27 per to 

and China direct £2t per ton ;"this was the common rate of freight then f 
vailing. For the last three or four yeais the Company have chartered sh 
at from £8 to £11 per ton for tile voyage to ami from India, for sin 
voyages. • 

2768. What is the freight paid by the Company for the regular chart ei 
ships taken up for five voyages? — In the papers upon the table of this Cc 
mittee, which I had occasion to refer to last year, I think it is now stated 
be about £20 or £21 per ton. For some years, I believe, after the last w 
it was as high as £28. 

2769. IF the freights which you have stated as formerly paid by the Cc 
pany had continued, would it have been practicable to have imported colt 
wool, sugar and saltpetre, or any other gruff-goods which are at present 
largely imported at the reduced freights? — It would have been perfectly : 
possible at the rate of freight mentioned, and the present selling prices of 
article in this country. They are sometimes imported at a loss even at 
low rates paid on private ships. 

2770* You mean to say that many of those gruff articles are imported 
England now at that reduced rate at a loss, solely for the sake of remittani 
— Those goods, such as sugar and saltpetre, are often put on board as be. 
requiied for dead weight} as such, they are at limes imported intotl 
country at a loss, partly, too, occasioned by the high prices which private no 
chants are obliged t to pay for them in India. 

2771. Do you consider that there is any limit to the exportation of I 
tish produce except the difficulty of finding a return ?— Returns areindisp 
sable to promote an extended consumption of British manufactures abro 
The want of facilities in this respect is one cause of limiting the export 
British goods, and that is mainly occasioned, as I have before explained in : 
examinations before this Committee, by tbe interference of the Company 
the Indian trade, and the almost total obstruction to remittances via Chi 
occasioned by the Company’s monopoly. 

2772. Will you state what you consider to be the principal obstritctii 
which still impede the extension of the Indian trade? — There are cert 
forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding 
India, all of which are in my humble opinion very unnecessary, and 
another cause of limiting the extension of the commercial intercourse 
tween the two countries; but the greatest obstacle of all is, as I have 1 
quently observed, the extreme and universal poverty of the great mass of l 
people ; in addition to which is the Company’s interference in the trade, a 
the exclusion of British shipping from that branch of trade included wttbi’n I 
China monopoly. I have fully explained my sentiments on these heads 
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former examinations, and it may be therefore superfluous to repeat them 
here. 

• 2773. What are the forms and restrictions you allude to which are attended 
to in the trade to India, and not required in other trades from England? — In 
my examination before the Select Committee on Foreign Trade in 1821, 1 ex- 
plained how licenses to persons to reside in India were granted at the India- 
House, to which I would beg leave to refer the Committee upon the present 
occasion. They will there find what difficulty, delay and expense attend the 
procuring of such licenses, and how completely the object of the Act of 1813 
was, and still is, contravened. The Act requires a simple certificate to be 
given to all persons indiscriminately desirous of going to and remaining in 
India for lawful purposes ; but the Court of Directors, even when they com- 
ply with the application, requires the party to enter into a regular covenant 
or indenture, subject to certain conditions, with a penalty-bond by two sure- 
ties; for all which payment is required. The Court also is in the habit of 
refusing permission unless the applicant can show an invitation from a settled 
house in India to join it, or some such cogent cause ; but the Act gives them 
ho power of refusing, this power being solely vested in the Board of Control, 
on good and sufficient reasons being shown. This Act too requires certifi- 
cates to be granted to applicants without limit as to their residence in either 
of the principal settlements, whilst the covenant confines him to a particular 
town or presidency : and if this were rigidly enforced it might often prove 
ruinous to the la wful occupations and pursuits of a mercantile man. In 
short, the Act seems obviously intended to promote free intercourse with 
the inhabitants of India, whilst the covenant is obviously a restrictive, and as 
I think, unnecessary process j and being so completely at variance with the 
plain wording of the Act, I cannot do otherwise than doubt its entire 
legality. 

2774. Has any difference taken place since the year 1821 in the mode of 
gi anting those licenses? — None, except with regard to shipping. 

2775. What alteration has taken place? — The obstacle in that respect 
was remedied by the Act of the 4. Geo. -4. ch. 80 j they are now permitted 
to go more freely. 

277G* Under the construction put on the Charter Act of 1813, were not 
the shipping of Britain precluded by the Company from carrying on the 
coasting trade of India previous to 1S23 ? — They were. 

2777. What is the present practice in this respect ?■— ' They may now carry 
it on; but are first required to clear out from this country to one of the 
presidencies of India before they can go to the other ports. 

277S. Has the removal of the restriction as to tonnage prescribed by the 
Act of 53 Geo. 3. ch. 135, given any facility in conducting the Indian trade ; 
and are ships of le&s burthen than 350 tons at present engaged in the Indian 
trade ? — Ships of smaller burthen now proceed to India. Ships of 250 tons, 
or less, are the most convenient size for Singapore and the eastern Archipe- 
3 A lago ; 
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Wo ; and often better suited to the means of persons engaging in the Indian 
trade. 

2779, Upon your experience as a merchant in London, receiving consign, 
menta from different parts of India,’ have you found that the cargoes im- 
ported in those smaller vessels have been equally well taken care of as in 
larger? — There has been no difference that I am aware of in the state of car- 
goes received by large or smaller vessels, when the ships themselves are equally 
good and well found. 

(2730. Has there been any difference in the rate of freight generally, and 
the expenses of sailing them between the smaller and the larger ships?— The 
rate of freight is the same in all : the expense of sailing must of course be less 
in the smaller vessels. 

2781. Previous to the year 1821 did the Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany readily grant certificates to persons desirous to proceed to India for the 
purposes of tiade, in conformity to the section of the 53 Geo. 3?— I 
explained particularly in 1821 the difficulties and expenses incurred by 
persons applying for licenses to proceed to India, and I have again recapitu- 
Iated that evidence in a pi eceding answer. 

2782. Are you aware on what grounds theDirectois objected to granting 
certificates so far as you think they ought to be done? — The Directors hare 
always, flora the earliest period of their history, been averse to private mer- 
chants inteifeiingin the Indian trade : they have always dreaded this inter- 
ference as fraught with injury to their own commercial operations. Whether 
they have any other motives for the lestraints and limitations imposed I am 
not aware ; hut such has always appeared to me to contravene the intentions 
of the Legislatuie expressed in the Act of 1813. 

27SS. Have they demanded written covenants from all persons proceeding 
to India for commercial purposes ? — It was in 1821, and I believe still is, the 
custom to take a bond horn applicants for a license topjoceed to India, and 
then to grant them either Free Merchants Indentures, Free Mariners Inden- 
tures, or “ Persons to reside Covenants.” The cost of these is as follows: 

For Fiee Merchants Indentures - £2710. Bond and Indenture. 

Free Marine! ditto - - - _ g 10. 

“ Persons to reside” Covenant - 12 0. 

Of this latter sum £7 is for stamps, viz. three Covenants or Indentures exe- 
cuted in triplicate, each 35s.— £5. 5s. One Bond Siamp to be entered into 
by two householdeis in the sum, of £500 jointly or severally, £1. 15s. 
Total £7. 

278L Did they require those covenants from masters of ships acting as 
supeicaigoes ? — Not unless they intended to lemain in India. 

2785. All masteis or supei cargoes of vessels proceeding to India with the 
intention of remaining, weie requited to enter into some covenant as if they 
went out as passengers? — All persons intending to reside in India were, and 
■ I believe 
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I believe still are, required to enter into one or the other of the covenants 19 July I83i. 
I have before mentioned. • • ^ Richards F.s 

278 6. What is the present practice with respect to granting certificates of 7 ' 

residence in India? — The same I believe as before ; 1 know of no alteration 
that has taken place in this respect. 

- 27 87. Hoes the amount which you have stated for the certificates pay all 
the fees required at the India-House for those indentures ? — It does, 

2788. If a simple certificate were granted in accordance with 'the letter 
and spirit of the statute, would not that answer the purpose, and save the 
expense of both stamps and fees ? — Yes, it certainly would ; if the covenant 
and bond were not required to be entered into at the India-House there 
would be no occasion for a stamp. 

2789. Did not the East-India Company in their petition to the House of 
Commons in ISIS, with reference to the extended resort of British-born 
subjects to India, express their decided opinion that the unrestrained liberty 
of importation from England, otherwise than through the medium of their 
establishments in London, would produce effects which every well-wisher to 
this country must deprecate, and which would put to extreme hazard any 
pledge on their part for the good government of India, or the performance 
of their obligations ? — They did express themselves in those very terms in 
the report I have now before me, and which I had occasion lo quote in the 
early part of t]us examination. 

27<JO. According to the best of your knowledge, have any of the feais 
anticipated by the Company from the resort of British-born subjects to India 
been realized ? — I know of no real evil that has resulted therefrom. 

27 9.1. Can you furnish the Committee with any estimate of the number of 
British-born subjects in India, not in the military or regular civil service of 
His Majesty, or of the East-India Company respectively, in the year 1813, 
when the present charter commenced, and up to the latest period ? — The . 
following memorandum is extracted from the East-India Calendar, published 
at the India-House, and said to be by authority. Number of private British 
settlers in Iudia respectively in 1813 and in 1830 respectively. 

Bengal: In ISIS - 1,225 In 1830 - 1,707 

Madras : In 1813 - I87 In 1830 - 134 

Bombay; In 1813 - 469 In 1830 - 308 

Total, in 1813 - - 3,881 In 1830 2,149 

Total increase in seventeen years . 268 persons. 

2792. Since 1821 has there been any considerable increase of licenses? — 

On referring to No. 16, O 23 of Accounts and Papers delivered in to the 
Select Committee, dated 22d of February 18S1, I perceive that they have 
greatly exceeded the numbers licensed previous to 1821 j comparing the last 
eight years up to 1821 inclusive, with the following eight years, the numbers 
in the latter period are nearly doubled. 

3 A 2 
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nuS ®S™i'a.ever. 0fa,,y inConv “ icn “ a ™"S from .bating 

IndT‘s tl^tS to proceed to 

their capital in the sofl'ofUKit country^ in^tbe viim “ nl ' ra " Cd P 0 "" to “*»t 
our other colonies in the wav most 5lmn» S11 ne ‘nanneras imlividuale doin 
nion; what class of persons in voir llininf™ 3 tT' P -,° fi , tab,e in ''><* opi- 
permission to proceed to India?— The "m! , m,‘! avad themselves ofthat 
India under present circumstances wild M * lla '. 1 I'P crson3 t0 proceed to 
amount, according to circumstances nr “P"?' 1313 oP huge or small 
culatetl to be useful in some one or other ind 3 .°- ( ta Cat or lt ” 0 " , tdge, cal. 
emigration would he confined to persons ofthu"? 115 > i believe that 
extend to persons of a lower class IW, f description, and would not 

hardly find employment^irTa cUmate^Hke^tlnd oflndfa^* ftr ^ C °“' d 

sources?— It cerminly^does^hut thebest* 0 'll; 1 ' 8 f ° rtb ber I ,rod,lct > v<! re- 
would, in my opinion; he one of native fltt ? st capital for this purpose 

ceitainly be created among the natives if „ * !' ^5 d SUcl ’ a ca P ital would 
obstruct it, by curbing the enemies !ld V n S '! foUrinsUtuUonsdanot 

Poverty of the great mafs of inhabitants. d c01lfirimn ff> as they now do, the 

science, and art, and mcn\cquain t fd C with <i p 1,llaS ‘ ! fr ? m men of ‘ a,en, > and 
to settle in India moro e „Vm23v1hl tl, i. E 2“ n k, !?' v ' ad ge, proceeding, 


Ho,,.. 8 ? r a ai ? P roofs in my examim 

House of Lords, in last year, to which T . liT”; " ,li '-"‘inniiieo.oi 
2797. Might not t, , ! 1 would bc e i eave now to refer. .. 

. of India, be commenced'wh^KreMadlranfcf’ n °' V 1 ! nknown ‘ " different parti 

well as to the commerce with England ? v ge - 10 tbe Prosperity of India, as 
and many new productions, would m,.. an °ns new branches of industry, 
ferent state of things to that which exist! X S , P " ns , Up . in India ,mder a dlf- 
and degraded poverty cannot, I apprehend 1,1 P6 ° P a state of confirmed 
the mere stimulus of foieign examlU n. ,J 0use<1 to energetic habits by 
fiist attention should, as will i n . this account, I think that our 

the improvement of the state and conditi™ St p < n. aS ‘“.Poh'ey, he directed to 
^798. What wonl.l m . °* t * ie na tives of that country, 

production of those nati/e^pSwililh ,he be “ “ode of encouraging the 
prove ?— Reforming the system of ta\-,/° U tb, j k *t iS most important to 
Sr ,n ,. I, ;‘ lia - are the fiM ioTiits to h! ' a -”, d a better administration of 
never h° r thEse sterns, the p ™ esl of ’“"^fred. Wi.hbut a. suitable 
never beg, eat. , . I tess of prosperity among the natives can 

-799. Since you were acquainted with Tnd;„ i ' 

, 13» have not many ^ branches of 

* commerce 
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commerce and manufacture been commenced and carried to a considerable 19 July 1831. 

extent ; and do you not attribute that commencement solely, or almost _ 7“~? 

entirely, to the influence of British capital, and the assistance of British 1 ' iiC r ** * 9 ' 

settlers ? — -No doubt many of tbe improvements here adverted to are to be 

ascribed to British enterprize and capital in India, such, for example, as the 

extension of the cultivation and manufacture of indigo. . Other branches of 

manufacture and of trade have arisen at the different presidencies, where the 

inhabitants are subject to a more lenient sway, and not to so heavy and severe 

a system of taxation as in the interior of India ; but I still maintain, that 

any improvement which may have arisen in consequence of the introduction 

of (British capital and enterprize into India, is nothing in comparison with 

what would be the case if the natives of India were sufficiently encouraged, 

and proper attention paid to their cultivation and improvements. 

2800. Under an efficient, impartial, and equal administration of justice, 
could any danger arise from the free resort of British-born subjects to India, 
with the most complete liberty to settle and trade, not only with the presi- 
dencies, but with every part of that extensive country ? — No danger, pro- 
vided the laws in force and the administration of them gave complete pro- 
tection to the native inhabitants, whose security and comforts ought, in my 
opinion, to be a primary consideration in this matter. 

2801. Would you, under such an administaation of tbe laws as is here sup- 
posed, consider it useful or necessary that the local government of India 
should, as at present, be vested with the arbitrary power of removing British- 
born subjects from India, without assigning any reasou for such conduct, or 
virtually without being responsible for the injury which the party removed 
may -suffer by such removal? — I think it quite monstrous that such an 
irresponsible power should be vested in the hands of any government 
whatever. 

2802. What, in your opinion, have been the effects of the exercise of this 
arbitrary power, however seldom it may have been used, in preventing that 
extension of trade, which you consider so desirable in that country ? — As 
long as the present law is in force, it will naturally deter many respectable ' 
individuals of talent and capital from extending their operations in India so 
far as they otherwise would do if they felt themselves in perfect security. 

2803. Do you mean that capatilists or men of talent have been unwilling 

to employ their capital, or exercise their talent in situations where they were 
liable to be removed at a few days notice, from the place where such capital 
or talents were employed? — I should suppose that every reflecting mind 
would hesitate on the risk of employing either talents or capital, except with 
great caution, in a country where so severe a law as the one here alluded to 
was liable to be enforced. , 

2804. During your residence in India, could any person in the service of 
His Majesty, or the East-India Company, reside within the territories subject 

to 
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19 -MyJSdl to the Bombay presidency without a 1, cense from the'Company or ,n tin 
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of India are incapable of improvement, I must protest against the doctrine, 
as being, in my humble opinion, an unjust and libellous judgment passed on 
the -whole community. IVe have at this moment an illustrious example in 
this country of what native Indians can attain by their own unaided exer- 
tions. Let it also be recollected that in many branches of art their skill is 
absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as muslins,- shawls, 
embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, &c., together with pieces of workmanship 
in gold, silver, and ivory, have never yet been equalled by British artists. 
Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a supeiior order, and in the con- 
struction of great public buddings they have exerted powers of moving and 
elevating large masses which are unknown to European architects. Agricul- 
ture also made its first progress, and attained considerable perfection in the 
East, which in this respect, set the example to Europe. In these, and many 
other arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in others, 
without being in the smallest degree indebted to European patterns or 
example. I do not mean to say that their progress or advancement has been 
a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that of Europeans in the arts of life 
generally, but I do not think it fair to compare their present backward state 
with the advancement made by Europeans, considering the very different cir- 
cumstances in which both are respectively placed. The nature of the govern- 
ments under which the Indians have languished for so many centuries is suf- 
ficient to account for their stationary state ; and no argument can hence be 
drawn as to their natural incapacity. Many persons, I apprehend, who now 
contend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, to operate as a 
stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the vast difference of charac- 
ter existing in the two parties; that, consequently, to overrun India with 
Europeans before a better system of protection shall have been provided, 
would be to mingle a race of over-bearing conquerors with submissive slaves, 
and that oppression and injustice would be the inevitable lesnlt- Until the 
natives of India are raised (and I am sure they can be so raised with great 
advantage) to participate largely and actively in the government of them- 
selves, I feel persuaded that India never will be justly or securely ruled 
under any European sovereignty. 

2809. Can you state any improvements which have been introduced by the 
governments of India? — The governments of India at each of the presiden- 
cies have, very much to their credit, encouraged the improvement of the 
natives by patronizing and supporting institutions for learning and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. They have also attempted to introduce improvements in 
agriculture and in manufactures ; but in those latter attempts Government, 
by stepping out of their own sphere, have generally, if not invariably, failed. 

2810. What attempts do jou immediately allude to in which they have 
failed: — In the cultivation, for example, of sun-hemp, as well in Bengal as 
on the western side of Ineia. I believe their attempts to cultivate indigo on 
their own account have been equally unsuccessful. 
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2811. Was not the attempt to cultivate sun-hemp in Bengal at the particu- 
lar residencies of the British Government at a time when supplies from the 
North of Eu rope were likely to be denied daily ? — It was . 

281 Q. And did it not cease with the renewal of that intercourse which took 
place with the north of Europe? — How far this cause may have influenced 
the cessation I know not; but I know that as well in Bengal as on the 
the western side of India, the attempt was a complete failure, and attended 
withgreat loss. On the island ofSalsette a plantation of hemp uas carried 
on on Government account, and large sums expended on it. The plant 
seemed to flourish, but when cut, and in the process of pieparation for use, 
the whole was spoiled* whether fiom ignorance or negligence I know not; 
but the whole of the money expended in this plantation was thus a dead loss, 
and the attempt was consequently not renewed. 

2813. To what do you attribute that failure? — I attribute it to the same 
causes which occasion similar failures on the part of Government in all 
countries where they attempt to meddle with operations which do not apper- 
tain to their particular province. 

2814. Your opinion is, that individual enterprize is best calculated to pro- 
mote improvements of that sort in any country ? — Certainly, 

2815. Are you aware that the natives of Bengal in Oude, at present imi- 
tating European indigo settlers, prepare a considerable portion of that article 
now exported ? — The natives in Oude have got lately into a better mode of 
prepaiing indigo for this maiket. This may be occasioned partly, no doubt, 
by the influence and example of Europeans, but in a great measure also, a 
I conceive, by the unsaleable state of the article in this country, which from 
the badness of its quality, and which tendered it indispensably necessary that 
some improvement should take place befoie it could be brought into more 
general use and consumption, by manufacturers. 

2816. Did the natives ever manufacture any indigo for export 25 or 30 

years ago, or was it not entiiely begun by Europeans ? — Certainly not entirely 
begun by Europeans ; for indigo as a colour was known and used in the East 
fiom the earliest times, and therefore manufactured as well as exported by 
natives alone. The great extension of the manufacture of indigo in Bengal 
of late years is no doubt to be ascribed to Butish enterprize and capital, but 
of the piesent produce of the Bengal provinces (exclusive of what is produced 
in Oude) at least about 20,000 chests are actually thrown and manufactured 
by natives alone, and consigned by them to other’natives in Calcutta. Some 
of the specimens manufactured by natives are to the full as fine as the most 
beautiful pioducts of European factones; but this is not generally the case, 
a few of the native met chants only export this article diiect to Europe, from 
not having con e^pondents in this country to whom to send it, the greater 
part theiefore always passes through the hands ofEuropeans, as the exporting 
merchants. * - r 

2S17- Are 
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2817. Are the inhabitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, living under 19 duly 1 831. 

the protection of the King’s courts, and in daily intercourse with Europeans, jutichards Es« 
equal or superior in education and intelligence to the mass of British native ' ’ " ‘ 

subjects living in the provinces under the exclusive government of the East- 

India Company ? — They are, generally speaking, a better educated race than 
the inhabitants of the interior, but this I ascribe to their living in much more 
comfortable circumstances than the inhabitants of the interior, and coming 
more habitually into contact with European refinement. Although the 
poverty of the interior unhappily consigns its inhabitants to a state of con- 
firmed degradation, in which improvement, either of their circumstances or 
moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there are still to be found in every 
part of India numerous individuals, whose natural talents and capacity arc 
fully equal to the inhabitants of the Presidencies. 

2818. Had the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay been left as formerly, 
exclusively to the East- India Company and to the natives, what in your opi- 
nion would at this day have been the condition of the natives of those places? 

— They would have remained, I conceive, as stationary, or perhaps declin- 
ing, as all countries invariably do which are subject to arbitrary governments 
and monopolies. 

2819. Then the present improved state you attribute principally to tiic 
opening of the trade with that country? — I do. 

2820. Have such of the natives of Bombay as came under your observation 
any repugnance to commercial pursuits, or any indisposition to engage in 
external and internal trade, other than what may arise from the want ot their 
having sufficient means ? — Certainly no repugnance ; they are, on the con- 
trary, like all the natives of India lam acquainted with, very much given to 
commercial and industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to suc- 
ceed in them. 

2821. Have they, to your knowledge, evinced any antipathy towards the 
consumption of the useful staple commodities of Great Britain, or of any other 
country ?— So far from any antipathy to the use of European commodities, 
those articles are very much coveted in every part of India. 

2822. To what circumstances do you mainly consider it is owing, the slight 
foreign and internal commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it possesses ? — I ascribe it, 
and always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great mass of the popu- 
lation, chiefly occasioned by the pressure of our fiscal institutions. 

2823. Aie you aware that, computing the population of British India with 
the rate of taxation tu that country, the amount per head exacted by the 
government there does not exceed five or six shillings sterling for each per- 
son j and if so, do you consider that can produce the poverty of which you 
complain? — Taking the revenue at £23,000,000, and the population at 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000, this would not be deemed a large or dispropor- 
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10 Ju(yJ831 tionate revenue from a wealthy people living in a comfortable state, bat 
It Ridardt 1 sn "^C" c^ted from people who are left, afterpayment of a revenue basedon 
1 e half the gross produce of the soil, and the extortion of perhaps as much 
again by the myriads of officers employed in collecting it, but a bare suffi 

aSr 10 save Aernselves and Emilies from famine, it becomes a bunlfn 
almost too great to be borne. 

2821 Can you favour the Committee with a brief view of the nature 

rence mflu "n PreSSUre fy. ^ Ind ' a " taxes wblch contribute, in reft’ 

—I have end fl a Up ° n the commerce and prosperity of the country’ 
mtell,rMe ?^ ed C0mpress ,nto as smal ‘ a compass as I could an 

1 8 .™” ofthe , ex,stl “g system of Indian revenue, but I could not do 

content, , mi an Vo1 luraes > an , d aS 11 would be impossible to transfer their 
me to raAr ihem / T "““""of nature, I beg the Committee will allow 
subject 6r h h ° S<! V ° U ““ eS f ° r lhe best ‘"formation I can give on the 

Strfc 8 t 2 fnd1lffem 0 ihi 0table t0 po ?l out a few of tl,ose which principally re 
w"s -"vhereihi *ev Ce n the , cou " tr y to winch the allusion piincipally 

govemment Lin^nn^a '. S Coll ““; d a ? '? ,s ln Iad ' a “» ‘he principle of the 
numbers of officers whnf t0 ° ne of the gross produce of the soil and \ast 
jn the realization nf th 6 SCtS lt IS ,rn P 0SSl ^* e to control, aie also employed 
whatever to live” nr nrnarf eVenUe * 11 13 * moral ^poss.bihty for any people 
intercourse being earned X “th^tbem ““ ° f “ Very eXtenS ' Ve commercial 

own personal cxnerien scrvations which you have made tile result of your 
Th" St of T o "J >rd ° ?°“ 5la,e lhe "i acquired from others - 
have served in Ind. a, couplrfwitli oSl^f ‘ he P rovincea m which 1 
distncts of India tiken W " 0 , , ‘"formation as regards the other 
the Court of ^Dwectomn Zr fi.'7 va , luable C0, J ecl '°" of papers printed b, 
sources p0 10 voblD l e % and other official and authentic 

imhgoi and mLhiproductmM “fixed XT’ b f e1, f p f’ su B ar ca " e - 
nature of an excise in „ ! a ? , and m oderate land tax, or m the 
with which you are acquainted? S 7°/ ' ^ te r r,t “r'cs of Bombay and Madras 
I have shown rn IlieZrZ, a” a "f tb,D g but a moderate tax , for, as 
strange to«i, in some ed W ° rk ' “ ,s al1 cases exorbitant, and, 

or plantations on which it is levied ^ 1s the Sross P roduce “ f the laD,Is 

stated, “ ch 1 ° S A y ° U h T 

mem™ed?xor“mnTux~ I It m m y be i d0, V: ,anda "oUXjMtto thiXre 

permanent sett emem has bin i", the case Bengal, where the 
original rum 0 “ “X ur e?s n„X„X r “ d \ ™" y y ‘^ a " d " here “» 
impossible in lands f or eximnlo ^ . S0 seve ^ e ty felt , but it would be quite 
* for example, subject to the %otwur tax, or from lands 

where 
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wheie from 45 to 50 per cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
revenue. 

2829. You have stated that the tax is equal in some cases to the produce 
of the land j has land then a saleable value in any part of India where the 
taxes take away the whole of this produce? — I am personally acquainted with 
instances where the revenue assessed upon certain lands has actually exceeded 
the gross produce. I have also known other lands in India where a revenue 
has been assessed as being specifically derivable from rice-lands, plantations 
of fruit-trees, pepper vines, and other articles, and each portion particularly 
described $ but on comparing the assessment with the lands in question, 
those very lands have been found to have been nothing but jungle within 
the memory of man. hand however has a saleable value in those parts of 
India where our revenue systems admit of some rent being derived from the 
land by the landholder or proprietor ; but when the whole lent is absorbed 
by the government tax or revenue, as under Ryotwar or Aumaunee manage- 
ment, the land is of course destitute of saleable value. 


19 July 1831. 
R. Richards, Esq. 


2880. Is the soil and climate in Bombay and Madras suited for the growth 
of sugar and indigo ? — -Yes. 

2881, Are there any of those articles raised for exportation ? — Indigo is 
raised in the Madras provinces for exportation, and brought to this country. 

2832. Is there any in Bombay ? — -There was none in my time in Bombay. 

2833. Do you consider the monopoly of salt throughout British India, 
the monopoly of opium, and the monopoly of tobacco in some of the Madras 
provinces, prejudicial or otherwise to the interests of commerce ? — I consider 
all monopolies bad ; I know of nothing resultingfrom them but untnixed evil, 
considered in their effects on the community at large. 

2834', Do you consider that the industry of those parts of India, where those 
monopolies exist, would be piomoted by their abolition or throwing the 
respective -branches of trade open to tiie inhabitants generally? — The more 
open and free trade and manufactures can be made, the more we know, from 
experience, they will flourish. 

2835. You are aware that they are sources of revenue to a considerable 
extent, are you able, from your knowledge to state whether, if the monopolies 
were removed, they could be made productive to the revenue to the same 
extent? — It has generally been found that revenue has in the long run in- 
creased from the abolition of monopolies, or of prohibitive or protective duties. 
In the instances alluded to in India it is quite clear that a certain sum of 
revenue is indispensably necessary for the support of the different establish- 
ments kept up in thatcduntry, and it would therefore be indispensably neces- 
sary that every reduction of the different branches of taxation now in force 
should, as I have explained on a former occasion, be gradually and cautiously 
reformed. J ' 
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IDJutyiaH 2836. Would not such a reform, and opening those monopolies, increase 
■« n*ia,d, a, , " d “^_ and p,omole the commer ce of India =-I am firmly of opinion 

2837 Are transit and market-duties frequent throughout British India 
■ a ,“ d " ,hat ed f ct ’ ln I' our °P tn| on, is produced upon the internal trade of 

the country by their existence ?-Trans,t and market duties are collected m 
many parts, and, like all other taxes collected by officers not adequately con 
trolled, great abuses are practised, and the taxef and abuses togX ire 
very injuriously to the internal trade of the country. S P tC 

Is ‘t opinion, that in the present united state of the Bnhsl, 

possible ?" 5 it ionld ? ‘h** 6 dut,es should be “bohshed as soon as 

E U b a , Sre advanta go to India if they were abolished, 

pievad u, India T hZf jud'ctal, and police systems continue to 

It was attemDted in T n dr W ° U n be impossible to abolish them altogether 
wh ch lie , 7, fro, 1, iL ? C n nua 1,55 e me ' and formed 3 P art of thelystem 
many years ,i£,™ / to „ Ben S a! !“ th e year 1793 , but it was found, for 
m offimal ai llmrnv n .i if "’ trodu ‘ :tlon of that system, that natives, some 
fore, and S ?’ con,,nued t0 e * a 't d u‘"* a! hereto, 

acts and 00 ,™ of nauvff t T are enabled exercise over the 
ters now stand, to repress those atais J^tier?" 1 ' 1 ^ ,mP ° SS ‘ bIe ’ “ 

promoted by* a reformer! ih^ !i‘ e extenslon °f commerce in India would he 
Lte what accord,n,”ti f “ dm ' n - s ‘raf 0 „ of justice and police, will you 
dition of the administrat ^ our ' n< I"' r i L ' s and observation, is the present con 

-This 1st ?o d oTrffi™d°ot J m’imry ?° bCe B "“ sh Ma? 

tion like the present the Couri ^rf? 1 be com pressed into an examma- 
printed severaUop.es of two ifff °f Directors have, much to their honour, 
of their servants, which volumes Sau if vol “ mes °? this subject, for the use 
upon those heads a careful mine i™ D !? St . “ sefu * Jnd detailed informatioa 
vir.ee every tb , ese v0, “ mES I think, con 

adapted to the circumstances and habits of fhlT “T* J !t? IC,al SySKI ” S “T 
they may be considered a failure m IvcrinJFf' d’ 7 lra P resslon ,‘ S that 
no part of the general n ever y P a rt of India, whence there is 

reform S ad ™™tration more in need than this is of immediate 

ilescubed, what prospect do' yoinhrolTth""’ pol,ce > and taxation as you have 
India becoming e.the? a wealthy i f there ,s of the “habitants of British 
of their conducting a trade w.ih’tlnsVmfirv" 5 ’ ° r 3 commerc,al , PfP le ’ alul 
bets, and the extent and fertility of thf 1 y ““““nsurate with their num 
wer , the people of Inffia are suftc.in.l U " try they occu P7 ’-None "hut- 
expectations that can be formpd nr ^° mmer cial to answer the highest 
two countries , but our local institutimX'S'V'* 1 ’ 61 * 10 trade between the 
be grcaUy altered or modified before t ' h '“ c ' ud, "S the reve nue sy stem, roust 
tore the natives can become wealthy or 
prosperous 
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prosperous ; if the condition of the natives, ‘their habits, their wants, their 
rights, and their interests, were properly attended to, all the rest would follow 
as a matter of course. 

2811. Does the answer you have now given apply to the Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal presidencies, where the nature of settlement varies ? — To all. 

284-2. Would you make any exception with respect to those parts of India 
where the permanent settlement has been established? — As regards the 
judicial system, I think no difference exists j it appears to me to have been a 
failuie every where, and to be ill suited to the habits and the wants of the 
natives of India. The revenue system lus gradually grown into improvement 
in Bengal, owing in a great measure to the effect produced by the opening 
of the trade, in occasioning increased demand for the production of lands 
on which an unalterable tax had been fixed. In this way I conceive that 
the opening of the trade to India has greatly conduced to give additional 
value to the lands in Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in 
that quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high rent, where in 
the first instance there was none at all, or scarcely a sufficiency for a scanty 
subsistence. 

2843. Aieyou able to state the piovincesand parts of India where the 
permanent settlement exists? — In Bengal chiefly, it not entirely. Many at- 
tempts were made to introduce it into the provinces subject to the Madras 
government, but in all without success j and I do not know whether there is 
any province now under the Madras government in which the permanent 
settlement is in force. 

2844. Can you state the amount of the population where the permanent 
settlement exists? — The population of the Bengal provinces has been com- 
puted at somewhere between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000, 1 believe. 

2845. You have stated that under the existing system of judicature, 
police and taxation, the commerce of India cannot, in your opinion, improve 
in a manner commensurate with the fertility and population of the country ; 
do you know what opinion Sir Thomas Munro expressed, with reference to 
the natives bearing taxation to a much greater extent than the state required, 
rather than, under the existing laws, make any complaint against it ? — I am 
aware that Sir Thomas Munro has expressed such an opinion. That opinion 
I conceive to be founded on the present slavish and degraded condition of 
the people who, in many instances, are afraid to complain. The same effect 
is produced, and by the very same causes, in all countries where the revenue 
is so exorbitant, and its exaction so rigorously enforced as it is in India. 
Turkey I take to be an example in point. 

2846. In what manner was the Company’s investment of piece-goods fur- 
nished in the Bombay presidency previous to the present charter, as far as 
your own personal observation enables you to state ? — In a publication of 
mine in 1814, I gave, in an Appendix No. 5, an abstract of a series of pro- 
ceedings 


19 July 1831. 
t Rickards, Esq. 
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19 M1S3I cccdmga connected w,th the prows, on of the Company's lnv estment at w 

R Richards, Esq no s mve°fi c ls e ,h' 3ry ° f tbat comme ' c ' al Factory, and calculated to show by 
positive facts the necessary consequences of the Company, as soverel, 
interfering in the internal trade of their otvn dominions ^TtUhu nublicumi! 

titled by the most zealous advocates of the system vir th„ i 

weaverswere^comDellcifTnl^n? 11 ^ ° PprcSS,VC °f coercion , thauhe 

guese, French and* Arab ? Gt be “ er P nces ^ora Dutch, Porta 

paid them forstandanls b J J erchants » fo f inf fnor goods than the Company 
and quarrels between the awe i*" 0 / *f°°<! S ’ that t,lls Ied to constant contests 
commerce I re ‘'L 8 ,., ° f Ule for ?8>> Stories and the Company's 
weavers, for which on deter LT‘°" a " d ‘r** htt * on the part of the 
punishment That the nhien r 'f V Were su ^ ect t0 severe and exemplary 
Observed, to establish anfc, f ‘'if comm e™al resident was as he himself 
pany had so sangn.nelv ,n v,™ J.l ' n ’° n °P'> I f whlch * he C °” ' 

settlement at reduced or nrescnhCn t ' Vh ° 6 °e 1 le P lece £ oods < ra de ° f lhl5 
object compulsory Dunishme C P nces ’ that m the prosecution of this 
several weave s ^ , m Th " ^ Were carrKd 1o such 3 ho.ght as to induce 
allowed to enlist as se'oovs m FhfZ?.?’ V° P .T ent ’*«*. “>ey were not 
sion to pass out ofthe*citv ,., f h G / egU 3r battalions, or even on one occa 
so long as the weavers were^ pe , rmlss, °" fro "> the Engltsh chief, that 
tool the hands oftheBn.,!hll“£ CtS .^ ,he Nab ° b . was but a 
to him to punish and coerce freqilent application was made 

and when seventy was G xpm« A ♦ f° r w hat was called refractory conduct, 

make it appear as^tlm'vo'liintarjr^c^oif^his 3 Nab ° b ™ d “’ red “ 

connection with the Comnauv^nr th , n g° ver nment, and to have no 
and complaint against theBnmh ^ ,nterests » l est it should excite ill will 
goods trade for the Comn^v .7 ¥° Vernment • that to monopolise the piece- 
the resident to keep the weavers al« W rateS ’, 11 V j 3S a systematic object with 
prevent their engaging with other tSS ? dvince froiu t,le Company to 

a so prevailed on to gue orders in th er V vIlde nei ghbounng princes were 
chants and brokers should have* a nrrf* dlStncts » f hat the Company's mer 
account should piece goods be sold^n ®5 ence to aJI others, and that on no 
transfer of Surat to the British Pn tP * ler P ersons » that subsequent to the 
our own Court of Justice was rnn f rni J lent » tlle authority of the Adawlut, 
sures These and other acts comnnkiu 0 ^ 1Dter P°sed to enforce those mea 
a [ e rec0rtJ ed at full length in the^Siinf r > * > * ,reSS,Veand un J ust to the weavers 
abstract alluded to fiom i 7 q6 to ,«? C °T BerC !f I D W, extending m the 
nom 1796 to 1811, and no doubt the same or similar 

practices 
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practices existed elsewhere, for the system, and not the individuals, were 19 j u j v 1531 

most to blame in tins matter. This, indeed, is the impression I would wish 

to convey to the Committee m giving these details. Although A.B. may be R Rickards, Ewj 

recorded to have committed these acts, it is but too probable that C.D. would 

have done the same under the same circumstances A commercial resident, 

anxious to promote the Company’s interests, or dreading the consequences 

of disappointment in completing the Company’s investment, naturally desires 

to secure m its favour all the advantages winch power can give it. To this 

end arbitrary and oppressive acts are secretly encouraged, or connived at, till 

the commission of them comes to be considered a zealous performance of 

official duty, 3 nd this must ever be the case where power and commercial 

dealings are committed to the same hands 

2847 Have not those practices which you have now stated been done 
away with in most parts of India 5 — This was the practice when I quitted 
India in 1811 , I have understood that sundry regulations have been passed 
since that period for correcting this system of providing the Company’s 
investment, but I do not believe that those regulations ever have been or can 
be effectual as long as the present system of power and commerce united 
exists. 

2848. Are you aware that tile Company has not for years had any invest 
ment fiora Surat, or that part of the country ? — I allude to other places as 
well is Surat, when I speak of the general mode of providing the Company’s 
investments in Iudia 

2849 You are aware that the Company, when they objected to the free 
trade being earned on, alleged tint the inhabitants of India would be ruined 
by the want of the Company's employment in the various commercial 
branches where they were used ? — It has been so alleged. 

2850 Can you state whether the allegation that the native inhabitants of 
India have suffered from the loss of the Company’s trade is well founded or 
not? — On the contnry, the community at large would considerably gain by 
the withdrawal of the Company from all branches of trade. 

2851. Have they not m every branch where the Company have ceased to « 

trade been comparatively free fiom that oppression which you have stated to 

have existed ? — They certainly have The Company would also be great 
gaweis by the entire abolition of their own trade, for whilst they would gain 
as sovereigns, they would also be saved flora those heavy losses which are 
inseparable from their present commercial operations 

2852. Can you state what opinion the Marquis of Wellesley expressed in 
an official despatch of 1804 on the subject of the Company’s carrying on 
trade in piece goods and others, in Bengal, soon after his arrival there ? — 

In a letter from the Governor General m Council to the Government of 
Madras, dated the 19th of July 1804, Paras 44 to 46, it is stated that the 

government 
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19 M.83. government of Madras and Bombay during the last Charter proh.b.ted Bn 
n tlsh mer <*ants from trading to Europe in piece goods unless such merchant! 

consented that their goods should be provided by the commemal agents 
the Company, and the Government General on that occasion denounced 
such stipulations as being equivalent to a prohibition of the trade 
SS5S Comparing the effects of that system which you have now alluded 
to of providing the Company’s investment with the inconveniences vvhch 
a Jvou V irsed , ° m tH ; ' mp0r,at,0n ° f Bmish ma nufactures, I 

AelndiaSanlThe r 253 ' 1 '" 8 P re J ud,c,all y °n the interests of 
referto variainf aoilTTf 6 Government General ,n the letter before quoted 
practtsed nnnn ^he ”S° ur and ^oppress, on which weie then habitually 
wnS hose I have , r T rs , by ‘ 16 ° fficers of Government, of the same kind 
and those ais are Z dy deS6nbed ,n lhe l”°™,on of the Surat investment, 
communitv at far J f* Verj ’ str0 " s '“"Snage as injurious to the 

ZS™ T‘ ‘ ,nt r StS the Gompany themselves, and very 
try Tile nrovisinn tit® general prosperity of the coun 

described in that lptf^r nf. l * ie p om P an y ,s investment in the manner 

the letter itself as in Pn rf consi ^ ere ^ ar) d is accordingly denounced in 
manufactures into India T t ri ? ou . s f vi T,le introduction of cheap Brit sh 

opiniondo^otad^mit^of comparison 6 ° posltIve good > the „vo cJs my 

of domes^c'productfon'^nd 6 Sf f StapIe n,an “ raclllre every where must be 

India, ,s there any th’ that Bnt sh cof,^ S? '* PP 'V, nS "" S P™ a P ,e “ 
coarse cottons of that mi.nl,,. rl | ls " cotton fabrics will ever supersede the 
tion ol that people — Altlimnh consu, “ te ,n fact the main consump 
now imported into India ,i , i“ i* mV artldes of British manufacture are 
articles, can he produced m th** 6SS C ° St t lan t,le sam e, or conesponding 
not altogethef “ 15 ^ ,te dear tbat “V l»* 

coarse cotton arf ides manulaelf d 7 , "f W!r supersede, the use of 
There ,s one very strone r Ind,a bv “ le natives themselves 

twist which is now espofted frnm f iV,’ IS tbe large 1 ua ntity of cotton yarn 
manufacture on L s P pot and u* T""? to Ind ‘ a ftr ‘he purpose of 
regards coarse goods manuftefu J artlde ° f ,rade - bul aS 
reference to official returns that c f B f nga I believe it will be found, on 
than ever of these mocU af’e no, If d™ 1 / as large, ,f not g, eater quantities 
chief market for them), whence it isldf ^.i' 0 'll 6 £astern Archipelago, (the 
superseded clear that the manufactuie h is not been 

all then commera J "7uVctfonsf'dt'yoirfllto , ' t ° f Ind,a be '"S reheved from 
operation of remitting the territorial ' pale an y inconvenience in the 
military payments?— Mone whatever as ' 6 ?f *° En S land for political and 

evidence 1 gave to the Committee last year 1 alrejd y ex P la, n ed in the 

23oG Do you know the amount of the payments made England on an 

average 
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average of years? — I could state the average for the last twenty years from 
one of the statements which is upon the table of the Committee if- 1 had it 
before me ; the amount has greatly increased of late years, and according to 
that statement, it now amounts, if.I recollect right, to between two and three 
millions annually. 

2857. In what manner would you propose, under such circumstances, 
that the territorial levenue should be remitted? — It might 'be remitted in 
good bills without any inconvenience, and with perfect security for their 
payment in this country. 

2858. Comparatively speaking, do you anticipate any greater difficulty in 
remitting revenue from India to England to meet all those payments than 
there now exists in remitting the Scotch and Irish revenue to the English 
Exchequer? — The one may be remitted with as much ease and security as 
the other ; there is no difficulty in making remittances from one country to 
another where the commercial intercourse is free. This is the case between 
all the countries of Europe, and with America; and I can see no reason why 
the same facilities might not exist in the commercial intercourse between 
India and England. 

2859. At the present time, you consider that there are certain impedi- 
ments to the commerce between England and India ? — I do. 

2860. If the money requisite for those payments can now be remitted under 
those restrictions, would it not be easier to remit it if the trade was free, and 
carried on to a greater extent ? — Certainly. 


Jovis , 21° die Julii , 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. called in, and examined. 

2861. You are a merchant at Liverpool, and have received a regular mer- 
cantile education ? — I have ; 1 have been all ray life engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 

2862. Have you recently given particular attention to the financial ac- 
counts of the East-India Company ? — I have ; I was last year upon the depu- 
tation from Liverpool here, to oppose the’ renewal of the charter, at the time 
when Mr. MelviU was examined upon the 7th of June 1830 ; and I was le- 
quested by those with - whom I acted to compare those statements with the 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining how far those statements might 
might not be implicitly relied upon. 

3 C * 2863. How 


19 July 1831. 
II. Rickards, Esq 


21 July 1831. 
T. Langton, Esq 
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21 July 1831 2863 How far back have you carried your retrospect of the Company’s 

accounts, and will you state to the Committee the grounds on which you have 

2 I aiKjton, l sq pursued that inquiry*— I have gone back to the year 1765, the period of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, to winch Mr MelviH’s preliminary observation* 
extend Mr Melvill, before entering on the comparative- statement of the 
financial results of the Company’s affairs during the present charter, for which 
he had been called on in question 5671, considers it desirable previously to 
place before the Committee, in as clear a point of view as he can, the position 
of the Company in respect of the two branches of their affairs at the close of 
the last charter , and he adds, that it is obviously important that the Com 
mittee should see that the commercial capital of the Company rests on a solid 
basis, and that the debt of the East India Company had its origin entirely in 
territorial causes The propriety of adopting such a couise, and the inut 1 ty 
of any inquiry into the result of the transactions since 1814, till a well ascfir 
tamed point of departure had been first obtained, was so obvious, that my at 
tention has been principally directed to examine in how far Mr Melv 11 has 
succeeded in establishing the relative situation of the two branches at tbe 
commencement of the piesent chartei on just and admissible grounds 

2864 Are the Committee to consider the data from which you draw the 
conclusions you are about to state to be taken fiom official documents?— 
Yes 

2865 As you have well considered Mr Melvill’s evidence, what is the 
result which you consider he brings out, and how far does it accord with th at 
result which, after the deliberate examination you have made, you now 3te 
prepared to state? — Mr Melvill states to the Committee, in answer to ques- 
tion 5671, that if the accounts had been sepaiated previously to 1814, accord 
ing to the plan laid before Parliament in 1816, a balance of £12 0i4 9 8i 
would have been due at the closeof 1814, from the territorial to the commer 
Cial branch It must be obvious to the Committee that from such data as^re 
afforded by the accounts laid before Parliament by the East India Compel* 
no such precise balance can be deducted as would be expected between M 
dmduals responsible to each other for correct statements of their trans« 

v tions , an approximative result is all that can be attempted, and when the 

Committee shall have heard that which I have endeavoured to deduce, a n “ 
the grounds on which it is founded, it will be for them to decide whether that, 
or the very different one which Mr Melvill presents, makes the nearest a? 
proach to the actual relative situation of the two branches 

2866 Can you state upon what principle Mr Melvdl has proceeded > n 
arriving at his results ? — Mr Melvill divides the time from the first acquisi 
sition of the Dewannee to the commencement of the piesent charter into 
three stages, and he particularizes the proportion of the balance which be 
states to be due to the commerce incurred in each that is, front l?65 
1780, from I78O to 1793, and from 1793 to 181 4 

2867 With respect to the first period, how does Mr MtelVill proceed 

Concerning 
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Concerning the first period he says in bis reply : “ Ip the year 1781 there 
was laid before Parliament a statement framed by a committee of East-India 
.proprietors, for the purpose of showing what part of the Company's com- 
mercial funds had been expended in the wars which preceded the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewannee : that account, which can be exhibited in detail, showed 
that the charge incurred by the Company in those wars, in excess of the sums 
afterwards derived from the territorial revenues, amounted, exclusively of any 
charge of interest, to £3,616,000.” 

23GS. Have you examined that paper, and what is its date ?— I have in 
vain sought for such a paper amongst those presented to Parliament in 1781, 
but I found one, presented on the 26th and dated the 16th of May 1783, 
which corresponds so nearly with Air. Melvill's description, that I have no 
doubt it is that he refers to, and the date in his answer is probably an error of 
his or the printer's. 

2869. Have you found that paper and examined it ? — I have consulted it in 
the Journal-office, it is in Press 22, Bundle 16, No. 202. The only details which 
it exhibits are, that on a comparison of the funds, cargoes, See. sent to India, 
with the cargoes, &c. returned to England from thence, between the year 
1730 and the year 174-5, it appears that £1,818,4-10 had remained in India 
during those years for the maintenance of the Company’s settlements in 
India, more than the revenues collected in the several provinces produced 
- during that time*, that upon a similar comparison between the years 1749 
and 1764, £6,888,121- had remained there; that deducting from this latter 
sum the amount which had remained there during the former period, it leaves 
£5,069,684, which they infer must have been spent in the prosecution of the 
.wars with the native princes, which terminated in the grant of the Dewannee. 

2870. Do the proprietors of East-India stock claim the £5,069.684 
alleged by them to have been expended from their commercial funds in those 
wars, as a debt due to the commerce from territory ? — They merely state the 
amount thus expended in the wars, the success of whicii had led to the terri- 
'torial acquisitions; stating that that sum, having been evidently supplied 
•from the credit of the trade, ought surely to be reimbursed to the proprietors 
before any claim of participation had been admitted on the part of the State. 

2871. Is the paper nr statement of the proprietors of East-India slock 
alluded to accompanied by any vouchers or details, to enable yon to ascertain 
of what items the debtor and creditor side of that account had been made 
up? — There are no vouchers referred to. 

2872. How are the sums afterwards derived from the territorial revenue 
'ascertained? — Another paper presented by lhe committee of proprietors, and 
which I ’have also obtained from the Journal-office, Press 22, Bundle 16, 
No. 202, and signed “ Samuel Nicoll, Accountant, East-India House,” 
slrorvs a balance, on comparison of the goods, stores, bullion, &c. sent to India 
*and China from 1764 to 1777. with those received from thence between I7C6 

3 C 2 and 
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1779> of £3,022,969, which is therefore stated as the sum realized in Eng 
land from the revenues. 

2873 Is this paper accompanied by any vouchers or details ?— ' There i« a 
simitar want of all reference to vouchers 

2874. Had you, at the Journal office, access to all the papers presented oo 
that day to the House ? — I examined the whole of them , they are twenty ui 
number, but these are the only ones which appeared to me important to the 
question before the Committee 

2875. Do any of the Temnning seventeen purport to be vouchers or 
explanatory statements of the items of those you now produce? — No 

2876. Were there no Parliamentary documents of authority, to which the 
Company’s auditor general might have had lecourse, for the purpose of 
proving that the commercial capital of the East India Company rested on a 
solid basis, and that the debt ot India had its ougtn entuely in terntonal 
causes? — There were accounts prepared by the Company’s accountant 
general and laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons 
in 1773 and 1782, which I suppose will be considered documents ot higher 
authority than those which have just been exhibited to the Committee from 
those accounts, which are plain, straight forward, and intelligible compared 
with those furnished to Parliament since that period, it appears, that between 
1765 6 and 1778-9 the Company’s commercial blanch had drawn from the 
terntonal revenues the sum of £6, 115,979, this is independent of many con- 
stant and heavy outgoings which had previously been borne by the com- 
merce, but from which, on the grdnt of the Dewannee, it seems to have been 
instantaneously relieved 

2877 Do the documents to which you have last referred appear in the 
Report of the becret Committees in 1773 and 1782 7 — Yes, they do 

2878. Assuming for the present, that the sum stated by the proprietors to 
have been drawn from the revenues was correct, will the comparison ol that 
sum, with the amount, stated by them to have been spent in the wavs, give 
the result winch Mr. Melvill has stated to the Committee? — The sum of 
£3,622,969, stated by the committee of proprietors as derived from the ter- 
ritorial revenues, when deducted from the sum of £5 ,0b9,C84, the amount 
stated as spent in the wars, leaves only ±,1,446,715, and not £3,616,000, 
stited by Mr. Melvill as the excess of expenditure above the sums derived 
from the revenue 

2879. Then even assuming what you presume to be the same data, ) ou 
draw a different result? — Yes. 

2880. Are y ouable to account in any way for tins difference ?— It appears, 
from another paper presented by the committee of proprietors upon the same 
day, that during those fourteen years £2,169,399 had been paid into the 
Exchequer, in participation of the Bengal surplus revenue, in pursuance of 
agreements recorded in the Acts of the 7th Geo. 3, c 57, and the 9th Geo. 3. 

c 21, 
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c. Si, by which the Company were allowed to remain in possession of 
the territories and revenues for seven years, in consideration of annual 
payments of £400,000 during that time. On account of these payments, 
the £2,169,399 before mentioned was paid at different times, and this 
sum added to the £1,446,715 spent in the wars, in excess of the sums 
afterwards derived from the territorial revenues, will make up the sum 
of £3,6x6,114, which so nearly agrees with that stated by Mr. Melvill as 
due from the territory to commerce, that I presume it will afford the real 
explanation of the difference; but as Mr. Melvill does not mention or allude 
to this paper, and as it appears to me that it would be unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government for the permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial revenue, this difference may possibly be 
otherwise explained by Mr. Melvill. 

2881, Have the goodness to look at the three Accounts to which you have 
now been referring. 

[The said Accounts a ere read t and are as Jollozo ;] 
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STATEMENTS to show the Expenses of the Wars and Hostilities in India 
of t!ie Dcwaunees of Bengal, Baliar, mid 


A Statement of the Co«t of the Goods and Stole* exported from England, of the 
fioui Abidad, and of tlie Profits arising on the Sale of Europe Goods and Stores m 
Lai goes fur the corfe-poudmg Ycai«, in ordei to show :vhat the Returns fell shott of 
Di'tut bailees m India ulth the native Prince-, and when the East-India Company’s 


Trom 
»ipr. 1/30 
to 

N pt. 1/45 , 
15 Yiai- 


lo the cost iti England of the goods Store*, and' 
bullion expuiutl tb It di raud China, the amount 
paid loi bill- of exchange dtaun on the Di- , 
rectors, and the charge- paid loi raising leci uits 1 
&.c m the com-e ot the fifteen \eai*. togetliei , 
\uh thepiofit (amounting to about £350,000) I 
I ari-itig fium the -ale ot Europe gouds and 
| -tousabioad ) 


£ 

13,152,908 


£ 


I3,l.-)2 r 90d 
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«u*t uucd out of the Company's Tr uhng Stock, previous to the obtaining tile Grants 
Oii'<j, and the Five Northern Circar-, iu the Year 1/65. 


Milu try Charge^ &c p ud at Home, of die BilU of Exchange dr mu on the Directors 
India and Cluua, from 1730 to 17*15, contracted with the Invoice Co«t of the returning 
the above Sum* di**bur«ed from hence, at a period prior to any of those Dispute** or 
Concerns m India were confined solely to Commerce. 


From 

March 1/32 
to 

March 174/ 
15 Year**. 


By the Amount of un citmcntc imported into Eng- ■* 
land froiu Iiuiu and China m the fifteen years, I 
reckoning from the arrival* in 1732 down to \ 
those that came home m 1 746, the«c, accord- | 
mg to the invoices, came u> . ... J 


2 ?. 


11,334,528 


Bv Balance, being the amount which India and s 
China le til rued to Cuglvnd short of the sums I 
1 farm-bed and disbursed hv Engl tnd for the «tip- j 
| port of the sc\eral setth uunts, including the j 
j [irofus ou the outward trade, ainountiug to...... J 

£ 


1,81 8, 4-10 


13,152,903 


Xbtc — The £1,818,440, the Balance above, show* the amoiml impended 
m the space of fifteen year-, for the maintenance of the Company’-* settle- 
ment'. iu Xndu, more than the icvenucs collected in the several presidencies 
produced during that Urm , ctjud, on the general average, to £121,229 1 
year. 
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STATEMENTS to show the Expenses of the Wars and Hostilities m hda 
of the Pew annees of Bengalj Bahar, and 


A Statement made out to show the Suras expended in India from the Treasury in 
Years, from 1751 to 1766, to support the Wars earned on in India agamrttlie Native 
expended in the space of the above fifteen Years, when the Company’s Transactions 


From 
Sept. 1749 
to 

Sept. 1?64 , 
15 Years. 


To the cost in England of the goods, stores, and ' 
bullion seut to India and China, the amount 
paid for bills of exchange drawn on the Di- 
rectors, and the expenses incurred for raising 
and transporting tioops, and some other dis 
hurseraents not relating to corameice. These 
several articles, including the profit, amounting 
to about £1,500,000, ausiug from the sale of 
Europe goods and stores abioad, came to, in 
the fifteen years 


i 


£ 


ID, 051, 0?1 


19,051,0/1 | 


The average amount of the expenses incurred in the fifteeu year-, niorethmi 
England, and from the prohtsof the Outward Uiade, came to £159,000 
From whence deducting £121,229 fur each \ear, being the average 

Trade, which, fur IW 


show g the amount expended to carry on the « ara against the native phoccv 
and that sum having been evidently supplied from the credit of the trades 
tion, had been admitted on the part of the State. 
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sustained out of the Company’s Trading Stock, previous to the obtaining the Grants 
Orissa , and the Fire Northern Circarsy in the Year 1765.— continued. 


England, and from the Profits arising from the Outward Trade, in the space of fifteen 
Princes, by comparing the Demands for those fifteen Years’ Warfare with the Sums 
were merely commercial. 


From 1 
March 1751 
to 

March 1766; 
15 Years. 


By the Amount returned to Eng- ■% 
land from India and China in | 
goods, in the space of fifteen years, I 
reckoning from the cargoes which [ 
arrived in 1751 to those which ar- ? 12,043,745 
rived in 1765 inclusive ; these se- I 
veral investments were invoiced I 
at i 


Add to this the sums paid in dif- 
ferent years by Government V 
in lieu of forces withdrawn / 
from India \ 


119,202 


By Balance, being the amount which India and * 
China returned to England short of the sums 
furnished and disbursed by England for tbe 
support of the several settlements, including the 
profit arising from the sale of Europe goods 
and stores abroad; came to, for tho fifteen 
years 


12,162,947 


6,888,124 


19,051,071 


the amount of the revenues, and taken from the Treasury in" 
for e-ach year ; equal, for the fifteen years, to 

amount of the commercial drain on England and its Outward ' 
fifteen years, came to 

The remainder 


•£6,888,124 

1,818,440 

^ 5 , 069,684 


and from the success of which wars the territorial acquisitions were acquired; 
ought surely to be reimbursed to the proprietors before any claim of participa- 


3 D 
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A STATEMENT to show the Amount realized in England 


Fiom 

Sept 1764, 

Sept 1778, 
14 Years 


l To the cost in England of the good®, stores and 
1 bullion sent to India and China ; with the e\- 
pense of raising and transpoi ting troops for the 
defence of the teintone=, with other charges 
(not relating to commerce) paid here, from the 
Season 1764 to the Season 1777, I 
both included, these seveial I £ 
heads came to j 0,900,439 


The bills of exchange diawn from 
India and China on the Direc 
tors, from the Season 1765 to the 
Season 1778, both inclusive 6,996,015 

The profits arising in fourteen 
years from the sale of Europe 
goods and stores abroad, the last 
year by estimate, and applied to 
the purchase of tbe investments 
for Europe 1,140,421 


I Balance ; being what the above articles are short 
I of the amount of the investments, and is there- 
I fore the sum realized in England fi om the reve- 
nues 


£ 


£ 

18,126,878 

3,622, 9G9 
21,749,847 


N B The 6um of i?3,G22,0G9 realized from the revenues ui fourteen 


Errors excepted. 
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from the Temtoiies and Revenues obtained in India. 


From 

By the amount returned to England from India 


March 1766 

and China in the space of fourteen years, reckon- 
ing from the arrivals in I 76 G to the arrivals, in 



1779. both included: these several investments. 


March 1780 ; 
14 Years. 

according to their invoices, cost 

£21,721,654 


Received in the Season 177^ of 



i Government, on account of the 

28,193 

£, 

21,749,84 7 





1 The above fourteen years’ imports were brought 
to market, and sold in fourteen years and a half, 

j 


or to their full amount. 


/ 



£• 

21,749,847 


years and a half, is nearly equal to seven per cent, per annum on the capital. 


E ^ t ; I ^ ia House, ■) SiaiUfiL Nicorx., 

16th May 1/83, J Accountant. 


21 July 1831. 

T. Langton, Esq. ‘ 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Monies paul Government, in consequence of Agreements 
\utb the Company concerning the Territonal Possessions in India. 


1768 2-lth March, being the 1st half yearly payment, per Agree- \ 

meat i 

2Sih Sept. 2d ditto 

1769. 23d March 3d ditto 

2Slh Sept 4th ditto •• 

1770. 24th March, being the 1st half yearly payment, per fur-\ 

ther Agreement *•••/ 

2811) Sept 2d ditto 

1/71. 23d March 3d ditto 

28th Sept 4th ditto ••••■• 

1772 24th March ............ 5th ditto 

1/73 Paul in exchequer bills out of loan of £1,400,000 per Act’i 
of Pailnment 1st July 1773> winch was payable 29th V 
Sept. 1772 ... ) 

Ditto, being part of the last payment per Agreement 1 
payable 25th March 17/3 • y 

1773 13tli Jan., being the remainder of the last payment per l 

Agieeirent, and ul»ch was payable 25th March 17/3 / 


£• r. d. 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 

200,000 0 0 


53,7 / 0 3 H 
115 619 14 9 


£ 


2,169,398 18 


(Eriois excepted ) 

Eokt-India Hou-e, 1 Samuel Nicoll, 

ICtli May 1783 ) Account mt 

[These Accounts , after being printed tn the Evidence, were taken out and 
restored to their place ] 

2882 Docs it appear that »n any of those accounts you have examined, 
there is any interest-account kept of the advances between territory and 
commerce, during the period to which that account relates ’—None what- 
ever , there is no distinction made between the branches, though a distinc- 
tion is very easily drawn from them as prepared up to 1778-79 , but no in 
terest-account from the one branch to the other appears to have been at all 
entered upon during this period. 

2888. Docs there appear to be any tn terest-account previous to that 
period'-— None whatever. 

2881. May not that interest-account, therefore, if such has been kept, 
perhaps account for the difference which you see in the statement of Nr. 
Mclvill* — I think at that period no distinction was made between the 
branches; and the idea or an interest-account between the two was never 
entertained 

28S5. if 
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2885. If the amount which you deduce from the accounts laid before the 21 July 1831. 
Secret Committees to have been derived by the commerce from the territo- ~~ 

rial revenues be taken as the more correct, what will then appear to be the i '- Latl Q on ' ' fy ' 
balance between the commerce and the territory at the close of the first 
period? — The amount of aid to the commerce from the territorial reve- 
nues during this period, drawn from these accounts, varies considerably, 
according as the supplies to Bencoolen and the charges of St. Helena are 
included in, or left out of the account ; but I take them in the most favour- 
able way for commerce, and adding to the £6,115,979, which they exhibit 
as the balance of aid to the commerce, the sums from the payment of which 
the commerce was relieved on the acquisition of the Devvannee, by their 
immediate transfer as a charge upon the territorial revenues, it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that the Company was not only fully reimbursed for all the 
money spent in the wars between 17^9 and 176-1 (the greatest part of which 
had no apparent connexion with the subsequent acquisitions in Bengal), but 
that a large amount in excess of their outlay must have been added to their 
commercial funds out of the Indian territorial revenue. 

2886. Are the Committee to understand, that prior to the accession of the 
Dewannee to the Company the expenses for maintaining Bencoolen and St. 

Helena were charged on the commercial branch ? — There was no other 
source from which they could be defrayed. 

2887* Then aie the Committee to understand, that from the acquisition of 
the Dewannee, although those places had been previously kept up for the 
support of trade, the expenses of those establishments were immediately 
transferred from commerce to territory, and that in this way you consider 
the expenses which commerce had paid to territory have been more than 
repaid? — That is the ground upon which I make that remark. Those 
expenses had always previously been borne by the commeice; there was no 
other source from which they could be borne ; the same may be observed of 
the establishments at Bombay, and even at Madras ; but these also, upon 
the acquisition of the Dewannee, were immediately from that time, and per- 
haps very properly, considered as territorial charges, but they were, at the 
time when they occurred, an immediate relief to the commerce. 

28S8. Do you know the exact annual amount of the expenses for Ben- 
coolen and St. Helena the year before they nere transferred to the territorial 
charges?— No, 1 do not recollect it ; but as nearly as I recollect, the whole 
of the charges of St. Helena from 1765 to 1788-9, amounted to about 
£1 10,000, that is, about £10,000 a year, and the supplies to Bencoolen 
considerably more; what the establishment there was, I have no means 
of judging, because it is combined with the funds supplied to that place 
for the purposes of trade. 

2889. Have you any other observations to offer to the Committee in refer- 
ence to this period ? — I have with reference to the debt with which the ter- 
ritory is charged, and of which Mr. Melvill states it to be important that the 

Committee 
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Committee should see that it had its origin entirely in territorial causes. From 
the accounts laid before the Committee of Secrecy in 1782, it appears that st 
the close of 1780, or to be more particular, on the 31st of October 17S0 for 
h li Novem ^r 1780 for Madras, and on the 27th of May 
u « Bombay, the Company s bond debt in India amounted to £1,700 6°6. 
It appears also that the amount by which it had been increased since lTfis 
was about £1,229,239 ; the difference therefore 0^561,^7^1^ haveta 

lecumvto the h 1 'i',| tlme r°l 1 “'l'™ 110 " of the Dewannee, when the only 

This ie.ms h h d f rS ° f the bonds was the commercial assets of the Companf 
S Its T ’ Mr MelviU's view of the debt having 

admittm” theCnm rey '? t f rn,or,a ; auses - I would further observe that' 
sure us ierm„r?7 P 3 bB e "“ tled 10 a PP r0 P nate to their own use the 
adm mstration of t '.f venue *y et , eve , 7 expense attending the government and 
resTdue of the coun 7 1 sbo '> Id ba vc been fully provided for, before the 

™ . c at ' T !d be ,aie “ as sur P lus > « therefore, the Company 
defray the current e-enln “ became necessary to borrow money to 

sidered a commercial^ ^ °f t lc S overnmGllf > such loan can only be con- 
well that owmohef™, J 0 ,?"’ the " hole debt therefore at the close of 1780, a 
revenues beyond £ ac 9“‘ a >tlon of the temtory as that taken from the 
must be cohere as r unt ° f d '7° sabl ‘ i a " d replaced by loan, 

close of 1828, tlie terntorv°haH e p C,a d f t ' ? nd ,f ’ frora tbat lte 

rest on that debt ill nth ^ ^ ^ 6eQ re * Jeved ^ rom the payment of themte- 
territory vvonfd hale mmen J S and rece, P ls remLmg the same, the 
have had a shilli ng of debt, “W* 0 tieh e r, it would not 

■n its coffers than n Lst pres tZ d £10 - 000 - 000 £ted '”S ™ re 

Yes, ^ b ° nd debt d ° I ou mean the debts bearing interest in India r— 


pany were allowed to retain the dm d ? f Geo - S ’ b F whlcb lbc Coa1 ' 
dition of paying a certain annuaI P sum °!l ° f th ,“ revenues °f India on com 
delivered in, certain payments mi! and y° u Iia ve stated, from the papers 
reference to those accounts tlwUironn!!,^ 6 ^ 0111 ’ d ? you uot understand by 
pany, in the preamble of the a t h P D r 7**% ”l ade by tbe East ' In , dia Co[D : 
£100,000 as part of the surnbia ° f G ~°; 3 > to P a y tl,e annual sum of 

-It appears P tb“t they weT to nay° M ° f Indla ' { °' tbe tG ™ ° f «' G > em? 

ahowed to hold the territories an^U^the wTntT ** ^ ^ 


oono Hum . . , , ‘cuLive me revenues, 

amble of the statute?— No. ° 10 !Ce those P ro P osals alluded to in the pre- 


PafdTr Se d fcnKat“,t er A lh ? 7 ‘ h and 0lb Geo. 3, continue .0 be 

Company \ VC re in pecuniary difficult Ct reqi j lred ? — » ‘t appears that the 
the arrangement of the payment of £„fI ,d *u Vere reIeased fron * completing 


1 — v in pccun j u.un.ume S an 

been m dirac.l, .V rclalcs > butlt Jccsu- ' ' 


, “flatter Act rpHtP« u,, 1 * 

been m difficulties in thia country tln d |°Il Sn0 j^ olv ’ bc cause they may have 
3 countI yi that they did not draw from the reienues 
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of India the sums mentioned. I have drawn out an account from those papers 
presented to the Committee of Secrecy, which I think shows the aid derived 
by the commerce from the territory during that period. 

2891. Have you any other grounds for supposing that there was a surplus 
of territorial revenue in the years to which you have alluded, except the fact 
of the payments having been made by the Company to the Government, as 
described by the 7th and 9th Geo. 3.? — Those payments might lead to the 
inference that there had been such a surplus, but they could never have shown 
what the amount of that surplus was. It is from the accounts delivered in to 
the Committee of Secrecy from the year 1765 to 1776-9, from each Presi- 
dency, Bencoolen and St. Helena, that I have combined and condensed the 
whole account ; from which it appears to me easily to be deduced that the 
amount derived from the territory to the commerce is that amount which I 
have stated. What became of it does not appear. 

2895. Then the result of your calculations, drawn from the documents 
presented to the Secret Committee, leads you to the inference that the sums 
derived by the commerce from the territory at that time, were derived from 
it before all the expenses of government were paid by the territory ? — I con- 
ceive that the territories of India paid the whole expenses of government, and 
that this sum was taken by the Company as a surplus exceeding those 
expenses. From the addition made to the debt it would appear, however, 
that they must have taken more than the surplus, since it became necessary 
to borrow money to make it up. There are no dates given but of the year ; 
therefore the Company may have wanted money and taken it in January, 
and it may not have been ascertainable till September what their revenues 
or surplus were. 

2896. Have you had an opportunity of looking to the charges and to the 
revenues of India during that period, and ascertaining whether, alter 
deducting the charges from the revenue, there was a surplus ? — Undoubt- 
edly there was. 

2897- Have you those accounts? — I have a condensation of the several 
papers drawn into one. In a former answer I stated that the aid derived 
from the territory would appear different, according as the charges of St. 
Helena and Bencoolen were included in it or not. In the first instance I 
have taken out the account as including St. Helena and Bencoolen, and 
below I have made out the account as it would be if confined to the three 
Presidencies, which would make an aid of £6,981,000. This account 
extends from 1765-6 to 1778-9. 

2898. Do you put in this account in support of the opinion you have 
formed that there was an actual surplus revenue from territory during the 
period to which your examination alludes? — 1 do. 

2899. And those results are drawn, as you have stated, from the official 
papers laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons in 
1?73 and 1782?—' They are. 

{The witness delivered in the same , which was read as Jo lions .*] 


21 July 1831. 

T. Langtoiiy Esq. 
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GENERAL STATE of Receipts and Disbursements at the several Presidencies and Settlements, extracted 
from the Accounts laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, in 1773 and 17& 






1761-5 

1765 6 

1766-7 


Receipts from 1765 6 to 1778-9 

Bengal 

Madras. 

Bombay 

to 1777 8 

to 1770-1. 


TOIiL 




Bencoolefl 

St. Helena. 

Cbna- 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

f. 






5,028 


5hlJa9$B 

Territorial Acquisitions, > 
Nabobs, &c J 

*8,423,270 1 

1 0,666, g39 

2,001,071 

39,680 




Bond Debt contracted, \ 
Notes put in circulation j 

1,576,348 

335,639 

646,043 

,05,378 

- 

15.360 

2736# 

Remittances from other! 
Settlements J 

249 

2,083,830 

2,326,197 

387,242 

15,893 

1,685,219 

7,155 630 



515,665 



7,496 

308,220 

! *90795! 

tones, on Indian and on S 
European Goods . . J 

1,167,610 

667,050 

341,710 


, 



Bills of Exchange on Eng- ~i 

2,93 0,525 

749,866 

952,498 

336,402 

54,352 

1,926.664 

tom 

Cargoes from Europe, at! 
Europe price, mth ten 5* 

1,737.506 

1,593,276 

2,090,359 

354,065 

76,114 

1 2,921,912 

8,773.13! 

percent. .. .. J 



1 






Total Receipts . . £ 

46,492,508 

16,005,615 : 

8,683,218 

1,464,477 : 

158,883 j 

6,857,375 

79,662,07 

Disbursements Croat 1765-6 to 
1778 9 

Charges, Crol and 
tary, Buildings and For- ( 
tificaUons, Payments, j 



l 




40,833,647 

24,063,105 

10,242,238 ' 

5,666,929 

720,756 

140,619 

- 

Donations, &c. J 








Bond Debt discharged, *1 
Notes taken out of cir- > 

■ 3,144,439 

343,336 

78,437 

15,661 1 



28,049 

2,609,9.* 

culation .. .. J 







7,871,341 

Remittances to other Set- 1 
dements , t J 

5,040,666 

1,903,501 

570,214 

280,284 i 

3,945 

10,796 

* 72,73! 

132,774 

a.ww 

Factories, on Indian and J 

- i,341,og6 

430,274 

6 34,o3i 

178,259 

on European goods J 







21,887917 

Cargoes to Europe, valued 1 
at prune cost . . j 

• 11,076,446 

2,933,613 

1,239.065 

134,405 

- 

6,504,188 

Total Disbursements . . £ 

- *3,665,752 

>5, 853**62 

8,188,676 

1,329,365 

155,360 

6,737,74 9 

I5 930,057 
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Commerce in Account with the Territory of India, from 1765-6 to 1778-9. 

D r . Contra. Cr. 



£. « 


£. 


2 , 584.456 

By gains at the several Presidencies and -i 


and Settlements, exclude of China J 

Settlements, exclusive of those int. 

2 , 599,731 

cargoes sent to Europe, exclusive \ 1 

15,383,529 

China . . . . . . . . y 


of those from China . . . . / 

By bills on England, exclusive of those l 

5,023,643 

0 remittances from other Settle- 


drawn in China . . . . J 

meats to China . . £1,685,319 


By cargoes from Europe, exclusive of 1 1 

5,851,320 

Less, remittances Zronn 


those to China .. . . S , 

China to the Settle- > 72,731 
meats .. . . J | 

1,612,488 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- 1 
’ merce from 1765-6 to 177 8-9 . . J 

6,115,979 



£. 

19 , 590,673 

£. 

19,590,673 


CoMMrncE in Account with the Territory of India, from 1765-6 to 1778 - 9 , 
(confined to the Three Presidencies,) 


Dr. 

To losses at the three Presidencies . . 1 

£. 


2,405,401 

To cargoes Bent to Europe from ditto . . 

15 , 249,324 

To remittances from ditto to "1 £ q 

China . . . , J ’ " 


Bencoolen,. .. .. 106,958 

St. Helena.. .. 11,948 

1 , 731,394 


£. 

i 9 , 3 8 6 .H 9 



Cr. 

By gains at the three Presidencies 

£. 

2,350,525 

By bills dra^n on England from ditto . . 

4,632,889 

By cargoes from Europe to ditto 

5,421,141 

By balance, aid from Territory to Com- \ 
merce from 1765-6 to 1778-9 .. J 

6,981,564 

*1 

19.386,119 


2900. Besides Bencoolen and St. Helena, had not the Company, as mer- 
chants, to defray the expenses of Bombay previous to the acquisition of the 
Dewannee? — Undoubtedly. 

2901. Do you, in the Statement you have given in, make any allowance 
for the support of Bombay during the period to which this Account ap- 
plies? — That is taken as a territorial charge in the Account. 

2902. Then as far as the expenses of Bombay formerly charged to com- 
merce may go, it would be in favour of your statement that the revenues 
had been surplus? — Undoubtedly. 

2903. In the first Account you have produced, it is stated that there are 

£5,069,618 remaining in India ; from whence did that sum arise ? The 

3 E committee 
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«! July 1831 committee of proprietors stated that it arose from their commercial funds, 
aiu i of coarse, if the amount of that expenditure is conectly given, it came 
1 La gioi , Es<] f rom the only source they had , that is, from their commercial funds 

2904 What observations have y ou to make upon the financial period from 
1780 to 1793 ? — Mi Melvill, in refeience to the penod from I78O to 1793, 
proceeds to say, that by an estimate flamed upon the principles of separation 
now observed, the excess of payments by the commerce from 178O to 1793 
was £6,8294557 This is the heaviest charge brought against the terntorj, 
and the period in which it is stated to have arisen is precisely that in which 
the data for investigation ar emcst scanty and imperfect No Select Com 
tavttee, I believe, was appointed to prepare the way for the Act of 1793 to 
newing the Company’s privileges , the Accounts for the penod since the for* 
mei inquiries were not called for and looked into , and as the Accounts 
annually laid before Parliament were not printed till towards the close of the 
period, the original Accounts would be difficult to trace out, and very labo 
riousto examine There was published, however, in 1802 a compendium of 
East India Accounts and Affairs foi the use of the Directors, by an officer of 
the East India House, to which, in defect of documents of higher authority, 
reference may be had , they are not so complete as might be wished, but I 
have no doubt they were extracted from the Parliamentary Papers, and asfai 
as they go may, I think, be relied on But before stating the result deduct 
ble from this source, I should wish to detail some circumstances of the times 
in question, the tendency of which is to show what result it would be natural 
to expect to find Tram 1765 to I78O, the period immediately preceding 
that into which I am about to inquire, it is admitted in their own accounts 
that the Company drew continually and largely from the territorial revenue 
in aid of theit commerce From 1702 3 to 1802 3, the eleven years immedi 
ately succeeding, the Select Committee of the House of Commons state, m 
their second Report, page 63, “that the revenues of India proved more than 
sufficient to defray every expense of administration and government and the 
interest of the debts, by a sum of £3,734,445 ” Of the intervening twelve 
) ears, I find, on reference to a pamplilet published by Mr Hastings mime 
diately on Ins return to England in 1785, this statement, at page 36, that up 
to tliL time of his leaving India in the beginning of that y ear (including 
therefore the four fiist years of our period), tile state of the territorial finan 
ces had continued such, notwithstanding the heavy expenses of tile recent 
wars, as alone to support the commerce of the Company Mr HasUOgs 
states also in the same publication, at page 32, that the revenue of the Ben 
gal provinces, at the time of his leaving India in the early part of that yetr 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of 
rupees, applicable cither for supplies to the other presidencies or to China, or 
to be invested in cargoes for Europe In this prosperous state India enjoyed, 
1 believe, a more undisturbed peace from 1785 to 1739 th in it lias ever been 
blessed with for the same length of time , it was a period of profound peace 
in Lurope, and there seems JiUlc cJuse to have existed for extraordinary ex- 
penses 
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penses. The war yrith Tippoo then broke out; but U Jffts ft successful war, 21 July 1831. 
and the sultan, besides ceding a portion of his possession?, jyps cha/ge^ with =— 
the expenses of the war, -which were laid, i think, at £1,600,000. J. t appears T fangton, Esq . 
to me therefore inconceivable, that placpd between two periods of sqr p,lp? re- 
venue, a few years under the circumstances described by Mr. Hastings, and 
so little disturbed by untoward events, should have swallowed up, not only 
the whole territorial revenue and near £6,000,000. sterling of new debt, but 
have required moreover assistance from the commercial branch to the extent 
of £6,800,000. I now proceed to .state the result which I deduce from th.e 
collection of accounts before alluded to. These accounts embrace the eleven 
years from 1781 to 1791 inclusive ; the Madras accounts are deficient for the 
first year, which I have taken on an average of the five following; the St. Helena 
charges are wanting for the two first years, which I have taken on the average 
of the seven following. The inteiest on the debt is also not given for the four 
first yeafs j this X have estimated on the supposition that the increase of the 
debt during those four yeais had been equable. The total revenues of 
Bengal, from 17# 1 to 1791 inclusive, weie £57,242,303; of Madras, 

£14,384,649.} of Bomba} 7 , £2,271,718; of Bencoolen, £35,938; total of 
the ordinary revenues, £73,934,608. The military, civil and judicial charges 
of Bengal for the same time were £40,385,696 ; of Madras, £18,555,700 ; of 
Bombay, £8,813,195; of Bencoolen and supplies to it, £664,712; the 
charges of St. Helena, £SQ6, 623; making ft total of £68,725,926; leaving 
a surplus of £5,208,682 ; to which add the increase of debt, or money bor- 
rowed during this period, £5,747,350; making together £10,956,032. The 
inteiest pn the debt (the four first years on a full estimate) cannot have ex- 
ceeded £5,110,423 ; nnd if there be allowed for stores from England and 
sumspaid in England, supposed chargeable ,to the territory, taken for these 
eleven years at the same amount at which they were charged for the year 
1793, in the -Appendix to the 3d and 4}h Reports of 1811 and 1812, they will t 
amount to £3,947,416, which added to the interest would make £9,057,341 ; 
leaving a surplus unaccounted for of £1,898,188 ; with which I should con- 
ceive the commerce ought to be charged, rather than that the territory should 
have become liable to any charge during this period. The pieceding state- 
ment, it is true, is, in some respects, a mere estimate; but neither is Mr. Mel- 
vin’s claim founded on any more certain, or at least any known data, and the 
estimate to which he refers the Committee has never been seen out of 
Lea ilenh all -street. In my statement, the Bencoolen supplies, including, ac- 
cording to the 2d Report,. funds for the purchase of pepper and cultivation 
of spices, are charged, according to the practice of the Company, entirely to 
the territory, as well as the charges of St. Helena; and as the stores from 
England and the sums paid there have been almost invariably an increasing 
charge from year to year, I have in all probability allowed far too much to 
tile commerce, in supposing these amounts to have been equal to that for 
1793 in each of the preceding years. The interest on the debt is also put 
entirely to the territory, though a considerable part of that, I think, has been 
shewn to be more justly chargeable to commerce. 

3 E2 


2905. You 
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21 July 1831. 8905. You stated the civil and military charges during that time : do t„„ 

T. Lang ton, Etq. !? c ude the general expense that the Company were at in mating forties. 

tions, and supplying those fortifications with stores?— In most of the 
accounts presented for that period, whether in these or not I am not quit' 


The Annual Revenues and 


Charges of Biegae, Mannas, Bombay, and Beucooibb, with the Amu] Cnttf 




BENGAL. 

MADRAS, 
in Pagodas, at 8,. 

TEAR. 

Total Revenues. 

Total Charges. 

Cir. Mil. 
Mar and Bn. 

Surplus, 

Surplus 
in Pounds 
Sterling 

Revenues 

ClMf. 

Deficit. 

Deficit 

Sterling 

1781- 2 

1782- 3 
1783'4 

1784- 5 

1785- 6 

1786- 7 

1787- 8 

1788- 9 
1789.90 

1790- 1 

1791- 2 

4,72,64,184 

5,08,94,409 

5,25,18,059 

5.31,51,970 
4.98,91,783 
5,09,44,064 
5,20,28,527 
5,53,88, u 4 

5,62,06,561 
5, 52,22,920 
4,89,13,437 

4.48,12,786 

4,17,41,855 

4,30,48,595 

4,31,25,191 

4,06,56,341 

3,61,80,788 

3,14,67,718 

3,12,67,103 

3,12,01,486 

2,95.52,797 

3,08,02,298 

24,51,398 

91,52,554 

94.6;),4C4 

1,00,26,779 

92,35,442 

M7,63,276 

2,05,60,809 

2,41,21,011 

2,50,05,075 

2.56,70,123 

1,81,10,139 

£. 

245,140 

915,255 

946,946 

1,002,678 

923,544 

M76.328 

2,056,081 

2,412,101 

3,500,508 

2,567,01a 

1,811,014 

24,88,604 

Estimate b 
18,80,724 
27,91,269 

25.18,835 

24.20,310 

28,31,884 

30,28,216 

33,22,448 

33,72,851 

40,90,384 

72,16,098 

3243.318 
erng an average 
31.79,983 
42,55,598 
30,34,777 
27,38,746 
30,16,987 
36,67,833 
38,22,37a 
43,47.537 

66,03,997 

84,88,203 

7.54.61* 

of the five folic 

12,99.259 

14,64,329 

5.05,942 

3,18,436 

1.85.103 

6,39,617 

4,99.924 

9,74,686 

25,13,613 

12,72,105 

£ 

301,641 

mingjon. 

51SW0 
585,73 
SOS, 37. 
127.37 
74,04 

255.84 
199.97- 

389,87- 

1,00544; 

508.84 



40.38,56,958 

16,85,66,070 

16,856,607 

3,59,61,623 

4,63,89,251 

1,04,27,628 

4,17,**°5 : 

1792-3 

5,5 1,27,617 

3,42,52,997 

2,08,74,620 

2,087,462 

61,90,775 

53,50,767 

Surplus- 

8,40,008 

Surplus- 

336,00; 


Total Surplus of Bengal to the eleven Years from 1781-3 t, t7gi_ 3 inchjjjjg 

Total Deficit of Madras a,.,. f. 

Daw'"' °ra° mb, i; d'tto 4,171,05! 

“f St - Helena ditto 618,774 

306,623 

fcueu?l,“,SeD5 b 0 .t'7 yRe r n “ e ”" <1 Cha '8 e > 

cbl Mween the end of 1780 aid 179V ” •• 



i. 

16 , 856,60 
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certain, there is invariably a eoluran for buildings and fortifications, and I 21 July 1831. 

have no doubt that they are included in it. i i \ __ _ 

J T. Langton , Esg. 

[The Witness delivered in an Account of the Annual Revenues, 8$c , and the same 
lias read as follows ?] 


Island of St. Helena, from the Year 1781*2 to the Year 1791-2 Inclusive; also the same for the Year 1792-3. 


BOMBAY, 
in Rupees, at 2*. 3d. 

BENCOOLEN, 
in Dollars, at St 


Revenues. 

Charges 

Deficit. 

Deficit 

in Pounds 
Sterling 

Revenues 

Charges. 

Deficit. 

Defiot 
in Pounds 
Sterling 

Charges 

St. Helena 

42,26,485 

37,79,048 

14,80,342 

12,33,306 

11,94,183 

12,04,909 

11,29,976 

13,52,460 

14,42,505 

15,03,481 

16,46,350 

70,87,608 

73,60,528 

84,44,810 

46,45,765 

47,7»,024 

88,04,489 

47,18,509 

55.96,689 

50,88,231 

95,01,789 

1,23,20,072 

28,61,123 

35.81.480 

69,64,463 

34,12,459 

35,76,841 

75,99,580 

35,88,533 

42,44,229 

36,45,726 
79 98,308 
1,06,73,722 

£. 

321,876 

402,916 

783,503 

383,901 

402,395 

854,953 

403,7»o 

477,476 

410,144 

899,810 

1,200,794 

10,377 

10,684 

10,672 

10,672 

9,000 

10,860 

13,212 

15,060 

H,33i 

21,984 

16,900 

2,71,941 

2,67,412 

2,78,376 

2,54,235 

2,91,986 

2.67.694 
2,00,174 
2,09,623 

2.23.694 
1,88,230 

2,05,485 

2,61,564 

3,56,728 

2,67,704 

2.43.563 
2,82,986 
3,56,834 
1,86,962 

1.94.563 
2,09,363 
1,66,246 
1,88,585 

£. 

65,391 

64,182 

66,926 

60,891 

50,746 

64,208 

46,740 

48,641 

52,341 

41,562 

47,146 

£. * 
26,153* 

26,153 

28,196 

25,063 

24,261 

25,884 

27.359 

28,461 

27,390 

33,389 

34,3H 

2,01,93,045 

7183.39.514 

5,81,46,469 

6,541,477 

143,752 

26,58,850 

25,15,098 

628,774 

306,623 

21,02,707 

65,68,899 . 

44,66,192 

502,496 

19,292 

2,34,977 

205,685 

51,421 

40,529 





£. 



£. 



£. 1 



Sums paid there, &c. 




Stores and Sums paid for Eleven Years , 


3 , 947,416 

9,057,844 


1 

i 


Surplus in the Eleven Years £ | 

I, 898 ,l $8 


* Estimate average of the seven following years. 
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21 July 1831. 2906. Have you instituted a similar inquiry into the third period ; namely, 

r r<„ *{ om t0 1814 — * * iave not pursued the inquiry into tins period beyond 

the year 1808-9, as I could not, with the data to which I had access, hope to 
arrive atany result as to the transactions from 1S09-10 to J81S-14j for the 
earlier portion of this period the labours of the Select Committee of 1811. 12 
had greatly facilitated the examination, though that Committee did not 
itself succeed in effecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of 
the territorial and commercial branches. Before stating the results at which 
I have arrived, it will be necessary Jo pieraise that, in myjudgment, the 
account between the branches requires to be conducted on a different prill* 
ciple after the Act of 1793 had passed. That Act, whilst it gives increased 
dividends to the proprietors, excludes them from all further pai ticipation, 
(except in a remote contingent case,) either in the surplus territorial levenue, 
or in the surplus commercial profit. When therefore the commerce drew 
supplies from the revenue, beyond what was returned within the year from 
their commercial funds, interest was justly chargeable, as the money might 
nave been applied in reduction of debt and of interest. There was the 
greater pi opriety in this, as the supplies to commerce have been frequently 
provi ed by loans made in the name of the territory, for which I refer to the 
econd Report, p. 65, arid to the Third Report, p. 359, from which, with the 
° Committee, X w.ll read extracts. From the Second lif- 
v!,; f ■ .id , sou i: cc . s frora ' vhicI > funds have been derived from ) car to 
* or ^ supply of the combined operations of government and 1 com. 
S;"' the rc . ve " u f of the territories, and supplies from Europe, either 
nf thp. ex ports, or by bills upon the Court. When the aggregate amount 
nove l 'TV® 1 he - J ds - has " ot been <0 defray the expenses of 

has he™ ri- / r ° V ‘ de i mVeStments ’ °" d t0 remit supplies to China, money 
from ?he?p Up ° n '? a -- Aj,d lbo ™‘ d Wort, at p. 359, Hates, 

existed 1 m; ™ '■ ,s be deduced «l“‘ when a surplus revenue 

Art of 17QU ™ r ‘ n 1 co,,formit > With the principles iaid down in the 
P PP ' ed t0 ? dva , nCE5 for the purchase ot investments, for con- 
combined uhiffnnSt* 0r ^, ,he . SU PP I ,>' of lhe Canton treasury; and when, 
found insufficient f, ii ai ab e m dndm from supplies from Eut ope, it vat 
raised on In in Tn T„ ,y KS ° P ur P 05ef , tbe difference was furnislted by monies 
ComDanv in Fn«lnn,1 * ^ nw * ,at £ ver amount therefore the capital of the 
titc conlcl 3 rife " M n0t Su ® c!ent for t-arrying on the trade, and lor 
raised in India Th . ern Generally, the deficiency was supplied by monies 
monies w as , ,n,prac,icabd 'tf of distinguishing what part of these 

hirino -,1 aiiplted to commercial, and nl.at part to political purposes, 
intended M a furth” St |“ <:d ' ob -i cct of thes0 additional remarks l? merely 
andcS “ r ^^ d 7. 0 " slral '“" “ f t,,c strict connection of the political 
rectnesT of ‘ , S, as " c11 as abroad, and as a proof of the eor- 

[dies from tile hml!'?"’ ’ V r' 1 c‘ a11 bo c| cariy ascertained that these sup- 

purely commercial , 1Ea5llr f . IO indm and China were derived from sources 
y ommcrcul, the question of a distinct view of the proportion of the 

1 1 Indian 
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Indian defat which is to be termed political or commercial must remain 
undecided, whatever may have been the amount of those supplies.” It is 
also fairly to be inferred, from the language of the Third Report,, that the 
propriety of an interest account was seen by the Select Committee, though 
it is not so stated in express words. The Report states the balance of sup- 
plies to be in favour of commerce, yet it speaks of a part of the debt con- 
tracted during the period, being, with the interest on it, a commercial debt, 
considering that when money was borrowed for the use of commerce, or to 
replace what had been taken from the revenues for the use of commerce, 
commerce was directly liable for the loan and the interest on it. On the 
other hand, I have considered the territory to be the only ostensible party in 
India, and as standing between the- lender and commerce , liable to the 
lender for the principal and interest, but having a counter claim on commerce 
pro tanto. 

2907. Do you make that observation on the part of Mr. Melville evidence, 
in answer to question 5671, wherein he states, that on reference to the Third 
Report of the Select Committee on East-India Affairs in 1812, it will be 
observed that the Committee experienced considerable difficulty in their 
attempt to ascertain the relative situation of the territorial and commercial 
branches ; they however came to the conclusion, that the balance since 1793 
had been in favour of the commercial branch. Are these observations you 
have made in reference to that part of Mr. Melvill’s evidence? — Not 
entirely ; they are with reference to the necessity of an interest account 
between the branches. 

2908. How does the credit thus given to the commercial branch in Mr. 
Melvill’s reference to the Third Report, accord with your understanding of 
the general tenor of that Report? — The balance ot supplies in favour of 
commerce, given at the close of the Third Report, does not differ materially 
from that which appears in the Account I have prepared. But the general 
tenor of the Third Report cannot be collected from the statement of that 
balance, without also comparing with it various passages, in which the inte- 
rest, beiDg uniformly brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a 
direct demand upon the levenues of India, is commented on; as in the 
Second Repoit, at page 60, where they say, ** it is, however, to be remarked, 
that other demands, which have fallen on the levenues of India, remain to 
be examined, before it will be practicable to pursue the investigation of the 
final results. Thes>e demands are described in the columns of the statement 
as supplies to Bencoolen, Penang, &c. and the interest on the debts. These 
several articles cannot, in either case, be considered as either wholly of a 
political or of a commercial description, although they have uniformly been 
brought forward in the accounts from year to year as a direct demand upon 
the revenues of India, and have very materially affected the general result of 
the same.” 


21 July 1831. 
T* Langlon , Esq. 


2909. Are 
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.21 July 1S31 2909. Are there an^ sums paid in England supposed chargeable to the 

territory during that period, which you conceive to be improperly so 

1 Langfon, Etg durged? _ I conceive there are In the Act of 179% the 5th clause says 
in express terms, that the expense of the Board of Commissioners shall be 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge , it is however introduced into 
political charges in the Appendix 4b to the i bird Report, and placed against 
the territory When Mi. Cartwright, the accountant general, was called on 
to explain what items that head consisted of, the very first item he named 
was the expense of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
though the Act of PaiUament had expressly said that it was to he deemed 
and taken to be a commercial charge , the amount of that charge was not 
allowed to exceed £16,000 Upon the supposition that it had always attained 
that sum, the amount for the seventeen years to which the inquiry of the 
Select Committee extended, with the accumulated interest upon it, would 
have amounted to above £600,000 , theie were other items under that head 
which had also very little to do with the territory, such as the hast India 
Company’s volunteers, the expense of which for one year was, 1 believe, 
£28,000. There are several other items, but I do not understand the nature 
of them, as the expense of the Company’s stud, whether tint is lei ritonal 
or commercial I do not know, but the Select Committee, after stating the 
balance of supplies, named several other items which require further adjust- 
ment, and amongst others, they say of the sums pajd in Lngluul supposed 
chargeable to the territory, “ some of these appeal to have been cor 
rcctly so charged,” leaving it to be inferred, I suppose, that some were 
not so. 

2Q10 You have assigned reasons, in reply to a former question, that an 
interest account should be drawn up between the two branches, after the 
Act of 1793 had passed , have you in the course of your inquiry drawn up 
such an account, and if so, will you stale what result you come to? — I have 
prepared such an account, but I must repeat what I said before, that the 
data from which it has had to be framed aie not of a character to allow of 
its being effected with a piecision and minuteness usual m commercial 
accounts, it is but an approximation, but J am persinded that when ryully 
and fairly examined, it will be found to be a near approximation, and leaning 
ratbtr to favour commerce than territory, with the view to obviate cavil \t 
the close of ISOS 9, I made a b dance of interest due from commerce to ter- 
ntory of £5,175, 190 , the balance of supplies 111 favour of commerce I make 
£l,GJ8, 135, which is rather more than it is stated at in the Third Report , 
the diffaence of £3,537,353 is the absolute balance against commerce, but 
still subject to several adjustments, which the Third Report lias enumerated 
as necessary to be nudt, though it has left it to others to make these 
adjustments These adjustments arc such as would most of them tend to 
increase the balance against commerce, such as a charge of 10 per cent. 011 
goods and stores consigned, suras paid in England supposed chargeable to 

territory, 
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.vii'-* , charges of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ Island, &c. ; to which may 21 July 1831. 

oe added, the charges of St. Helena, placed by the Third Report amongst 

the doubtful items, whether commercial or partly political. Lawton, Esq. 

2911. Have you the Account to which you have just referred? — I 
have. 

[The witness delivered in the Accounts No. 1 and No 2, qnd the same t cere read 
as Jattow :] 


PARTICULARS 



40S EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA: AFFAIRS: 

No. 1.- PARTICULARS of the OurnmnY oo.I EjxnAoi.Di.vAaY Eacopts of th«6,omTRB Kffi!j ',, 


YEAR 

Revenues of 

Appendix 2 to 
Second Report 
Appendix 11 to 
Third Report- 

2. 

Charges of 
India, 

(exclusive of 
Commercial 
Charges ) 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 11 to 
Third Report 

3- 

Supplies to 
BcncooJen, &c. 
Appendix 2 to 
Second Report, 
Appendix 11 to 
Third Report. 

1792-3 . . 

£. 

8,225,628 

£. 

6,304,607 

£. 

66,217 

1793*4 •*• 

8,376,770 

6,066,924 

40,82a 

1794-5 .. 

8,026,193 

6,083,507 

62,080 

1795-6 . 

7,866,094 

6,474,247 

104,154 

1796-7 .. 

8,016,171 

7,081,191 

101,190 

1797-8 .. 

8,059,880 

7,411,401 

163,299 

1798-9 . 

8,652,033 

8,417.813 

120,668 

1799-1800 

9,736,672 

8,998,154 

171,363 

1 800-1 

lo ,485,059 

10,405,501 

156,325 

1801-2 .. 

1 2 > 163,589 

11,023,452 

241,220 

1802-3 . . 

13,464,537 

10,965,427 

196,848 

1803-4 .. 

>3, 271, 385 

13,001,083 

304,056 

1804-5 .. 

14,949,395 

14,548,433 

372,163 

1805-6 .. 

!5, 403, 409 

!5, 561, 328 

250,599 

1806-7 

14,535,739 

15,283,908 

179,197 

1807-8 .. 

15,701,086 

13.635,256 

12 1,725 

1808-9 .. 

*5,546,948 

13,284,169 

176,707 

1809 .. 



~~ 

- 


lotirest paid on 
the Debt. 


Debt at Interest 
30th April in 
each Vi 


me Uelit. r llu -" * ear. 

Appendix 2 to Wlt ^ the Increase 
Second He port, ' nr n ‘'' -r ‘“ at » 
Appendix 11 to 
Third Report 


. Floating Debt, i 
Jwth the Increase! 
Decrease 


£. 

636,226 
526,205 
484,301 
414,750 
486,847 
603,926 
721,550 
957.236 
1,062,684 
1 >386,593 
MS 1,453 
,394,3=2 
,566,750 
,860,090 


-.Decrease Appendix 7 to 
Appendix 7 to Second Report, 1 
Second Report, Appendix 2 to ' 


Appendix 2 to 
Third Report 


7.129.934 

<t- im.tu 

6,192,980 

d. GA 003 
5 , 538,888 
d. 203,810 
5,335.042 
L ssajsa 

5,603,600 

!• 1.718,123 
7,352.023 
*• 1,137, 288 
8 ,789,211 
!• 1,000 889 
9.850,100 
1- 2,832,149 


15 , 587.760 

1 - 1,123,*GG 

16,711,226 

1- 1 985,438 

18,696,662 

1- 2.581,6*4 
21.278,306 
h 11-3 684 

24.43i.990 


Third Report 


1,766,369 

d. 302*19 

1,463.890 


1 , 790.7 

L S9b 


2,734,266 
<U 437379 


27,912,120 
d. 822 288 

27,089,831 


139417 

2,436.304 

L 379 816 
2,816,120 
i. 44 807 
2,861,027 
L 663,733 
3,424,830 

4, ? 4 onf 

4,070,049 


4.095.699 

d, 373 089 
3,722,610 


nohthe luotj 
or Deooit 
Appends B to 
Third Report, 


£ 

1,804,29 


3,040,301 

l 224,50 
3,264 645 
4U0IAB 

4,369 377* 


7,368,936 

i t 71->* 


iw= aeosiI to ^ a>iit smli 

, m. &P „„ S 0[ a He , Appendix SI t» M W * 

This sum is therefore added here » 
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ich Year from 1792-3 to 1808-9, with the Application thereof as far as the Territory of India is concerned 
ebited by the Home Treasury in the corresponding Years. 


Loss, 8-c. 
ida 22. 
Losses, &c. 
Appendix 23 
Increase of 
Dead Stock ; 
ippendix 25 to 
Hurd Report 

9- 

Claims on 
Government, 
admitted and not 
admitted. 
Appendix 17 to 
Third Report, 
and p. 3G5of 
Third Report. 

10. 

Payments 
to the Creditors 

of the 

Nabob of Arcot, 
Appendix 18; 
and of 

Rayah of Taniore, 
Appendix 19, 
and p. 365 
of Third Report. 

li. 

Bonds 

to the Creditors 
of the 

Rajah of Tanjore 
and of the 
Nabob of Arcot. 
Appendix 22 to 
Fourth Report. 

12. 

Stores Exported 
to the 

Presidencies, 
Ben coo! en aad 
St. Helena, 
Appendix 35 to 
Fourth Report. 

13- 

paid in England, 
supposed 
chargeable tq the 
Territory. 
Appendix 46 to 
Third Report 

14. 

On Cinsurah 
Cause, 

Received and 
Paid. 

Appendix 22 
and 41 to 
Fourth Report. 

15, 

Liquidation 
by Government 

of Claims 
for Advances. 
Appendix 4 to 
First Report, 
Appendix 17 to 
Third Report. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

90,285 


— 

— 

202,929 

171,392 

Paid. 

— 

90,285 

— 

— 


187,464 

171,392 

567 


90,285 

- 

- 

- 

I7*»928 

163,399 


“ 

90,285 

36,395 

64,044 


253,560 

199.128 

120,098 

Received. 


9<J»285 

»32,994 

1,058,953 

42,820 

230,417 

375,097 

59,143 


90,285 

171,365 

— 

89,045 

263,296 

203,784 

- 

— 

90,285 

162,697 

- 

83,732 

298,599 

300,736 

- 

200,000 

90,285 

1 44,997 

- 

9,459 

500,996 

273,817 

- 

2 00,000 

90.285 

223,394 

- 

- 

398,033 
t 56,537 

307,635 

- 

— 

90,285 

481,113 

— 

— 

401,166 

482.730 

— 

— 

90,285 

92,260 

- 


401,168 

393,207 

- 

- 

90,284 

105,817 

- 


295,531 

435,224 

- 

1,000,000 

90,283 

101,731 

- 

- 

349,495 

485,604 

- 

- 

90,283 

84,231 

- 

~ 

553,041 

575,795 

- 

1,000,000 

90,28 a 

24,351 

- 


637,148 

492,083 

- 

1,000,000 

90,282 

- 


- 

435.183 

505,797 

- 

- 

92,282 



7, >38 

396,674 

550,766 


1,096,928 

no date. 

a8g,o;6 


not included at Madia*. Appendix 21 to Third Report. 

exceed by this amount the Stores exported to Su Helena, as pet Appendix 35 to the same Report- 
Exported in the xnul year ot that period. 


3 F 2 
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EVIDENCE ON> EAST-INDI A AFFAIRS: 


No. 1.— Particulars of the Ordinary and Extraordinary 


Particulars of Column 8. — Doubtful 



1792 - 3 . 

1793-4 

1794-5 

1795 - 6 . 

| 1796-7 

1797 - 8 , 

Loss arising from remittances and consignments . 
from port to port in India, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 ( 
inclusive, £873,403. Appendix 22 to Third f 
Report. Average of 17 years. ... J 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51,377 

£. 

51,377 

£ 

5 i ,377 

Sums written off as losses at the several Presi- 
dencies, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, not) 
inserted in the charges, £461,428. Appendix > 

33 to Third Report. Average of 17 years . J 

2 7* 1 43 

87,143 

27,143 

37,143 

27,143 

27,143 

Increase of dead stock in India between 1792.3 

and 1808-9, supposed to have been purchased ) 

■n India, and not included in the charges \ 
£200,000. Appendix 25 to Hind Report! ( 
Amageof 17 years .. .. ) 

! >,765 

■',765 

11,765 

■ 1,765 

11,765 

11,765 

£ 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285 

90,285' 

90,285 





1 

1 






106 


EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


No. 1 . — Particulars of the Extaonhuj 


Particulars of Column 9. — Advances on Account of Govenraua 


Such part of* the claims of the East' 
India Company on the public, on 
account of advances and supplies in 
India, as were admitted by the Select 
Committee, but which had not been v 
included in the charges and interest 
See Appendix 17 to the Third Re- 
port, and Appendix 4 to the First 
Report 


for advances m India which were not 
admitted by the Select Committee, 
and which had not been included in 


dix 17 



1795-6. 

1796-7. 

17978. 


£. 

£. 

L 

Cape of Good Hope 

93 

- 

8 , 76 s 

Vessels and stores for King’s ships 

- 

- 

23603 

Ceylon charges, admitted m full 

20,784 

_ 

- 

Ceylon charges . pan admitted , on 
an average of six years 

— 

58,738 

sW 

Eastern Islands , part admitted , on 
an average of 1 1 years 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

. Trinidad 

- 

- 

- 

1 Ceylon Charges , the half not ad- 
1 nutted , on an average of six years . 

_ 

58 . 73 ® 

58,738 

' Eastern Wands, the half not ad- 
i mitted, on an average of 11 years . 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

± 

36,395 

132.994 

171,3^5 
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Receipts of the Indian Treasuries, &c. — -continued. 

of which part admitted and part not admitted ; not included in Charges. 


1798-9, 

1799-800. 

1800-1. 

1801-2. 

1802-3. 

1803-4. 

1804-5. 

1805 6. 

1806-7. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

— 

- 

1.990 

18,423 

357 

- 

- 

10,972 


29.703 

*12,003 

fn.590 

25,154 

5.703 

21,472 

30,381 

20,749 

— 

- 

- 

— 

305,544 

70,682 

68,827 

55,834 

13,594 

24,351 

58’738 

58,738 

58,738 

58,737 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.759 

7.759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,758 

7,758 

- 

- 

- 

- 


— 


- 

23,400. 

- 

58,738 

58,73s 

58,738 

58,737 

- 


- 

- 

- 

7,759 

7.759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,759 

7,758 

7.758 

- 



134,984 









11,590 







j 162,697 

*44.997 

123.394 

481,113 

92,260 

105,817 

101,731 

84,231 , 

24,351 


• la 17D3-SOO, the amount of supplies to vessel* &c was j£l$811, but bib's were gnen for £6, SOS, leaving the claim only 
£12,003 

t la I&00-1, bills were given in favour of the Court to £24,790, and the amount of supplies for vessels, &c, was only 
£19,200 ^the difference therefore of £11,590 ts to be deducted from the other advances in India of the year m question 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


No. 2— Statement of the Ordinary and Extraordinary Receipts of the Indian Treasuries L r tad 
5 ear, from 1 792-3 to 1S08-9, with the Application thereof as far as the Territory of India appears » 
cerned, also the Sums for which the Territory had to be credited or debited by the Home Trerunn 
the corresponding jears, with the Balance at the Creditor Debit of Commerce in India » each year, Id 
with the Interest thereon from year to year J 


Total revenues 1792-3 
Balance to credit of! 
commerce . . j 


Total Revenues 1793-4 


£. 

8,225,628 

424,343 


8,649,971 


8*276,770 


8*276,770 


.Total charges of 1792-3 
Supplies to Bencoolen, Ac 
Interest on debt paid .. 

Decrease of debt at interest 

Ditto of floating debt 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Loss on remittances and consign- 
ments from port to port 
Losses written ofi at the several 
Presidencies .. 

Increase ef deed slock, supposed 
bought in India . . *• 

Stores exported to the Presiden- 
I cies and St. Helena . 

Sums paid in England, supposed 
1 chargeable to territory. 

N.A17934 .. 


£. 


6,304,607 


1,217 
636,226 
936,954 
234,101 
7,260 


51,377 

27.143 

11,765 
202, 929 


Total charges of 1,93.4 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 

Dt n!??« e r« debt “ d at “lerestl 
Uitto of floating Debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand 
stock 63 and mcrease dead 
Stores exported to the Presiden. i 
cies and bt. Helena . . 1 

Sums paid in England, supposed 
chargeable to territory 
On Chinsurah cause 
Balance to debit of commerce.’* 


17 L 392 

**649,971 


Balance to credit of) 


commerce 
close of 1792- 


at the> 
92-3 ) 


6,066,924 
40,822 
526,205 
654 092 
12,316 
125,052 


Interest at 8 17 per j 


90,285 

187,464 


cent. 
Commerce Cr. 


17 L 392 

401 6*n Balance to debit of l . 
^ 1 51 I commerce — J j 


**276,770 CommerceCr at the I 
* close of 1793*4* / 


f 

4=4*343 


459* 0,a 


(conit* u* • 
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No 2 — Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c — continued 


revenues 1J94 5 


tal revenues 1795 6 
«.asc of debt at m- 1 
* r est / 

tto of floating debt 
''•■case of cash and"! 
mils on hand .** J 


£. 

8,026,193 


£ 8,026,193 


otat revenues 1796 7 
icrease of debt at in- 1 
tercst ) 

)itto of floating debt 
of Cash and i 
b 11s on hand J 
tcccived on Chinsuo 
rah cause J 


7.866,094 
268 558 
68,392 
295 383 


iTotal Charges of 1794 5 
Supplies to Bencoolen 
interest on debt . 

[Decrease of debt at interest 
Ditto of floating debt 
[increase of cash and bills on hand) 
ILoss, losses and increase of dead] 
stock 

Stores exported 
|Suras paid m England 
^Balance to debit of commerce 


Total charges of 1795 6 
Supplies to Bencoolen . 

Interest on debt 
Loss, losses and t increase of dead 
stock ‘ . 

.Advances on account of Ceylon, 
Ac claim on Government 
{Ditto ditto . chimj 

not admitted 
Payment to creditors of the Rajah 
of Tanjore 
[Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 
|On Chinsurah cause 
Balance to debit of commerce 


8 » 498,427 


8,016 171 
*.784,423 
258,428 
3*2,227 

591*43 


£ 0 .394.392 


Total Charges, 1796 7 
Supplies to Bencoolen 
[Interest on debt 
Loss, losses and increase of dead| 
stock 

I Advances on account of Ceylon, 
Ac 

Payment to the creditors of the] 
Nabob of Arcot 
[Bonds to the creditors of the Ra 
jail of Ta ojore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . 

; Balance to debit of commerce 


3 G 


£. 


£ 

6,083,507 
62 080 
484,301 
203,846 

Commerce Cr at the \ 
close of 1793 4 / 
Interest at 7 87per1 
cent I 

57,36* 

4.5*4 

302 479 
123,124 

Commerce Cr 

61,875 

90,285 

17* 928 

*63 399 
342,244 

Balance to debit of"l 
commerce J 

342,244 

8,026,193 

Commerce Cr at the 1 
close of 1794 5 J 

280,369 

6 474.247 
*04,154 
4*4,750 

Interest at 7 47 perl 
cent J 

20 943 

90285 



28,636 



7,759 



64,044 
253 560 
*99,*28 

120098 

74*,7fl6 

Balance to debit of 1 
commerce J 

741,766 

8,498,427 

Commerce Dr at l 
the dose of 1795 6/ 

1,043,078 

7,081,191 

101,190 

426,847 

Interest at 7 53 perl 
cent / 

78544 

90,285 



*32,994 



1.058,903 



43,820 

230,4*7 

375,097 
®54 598 

Balance to debit of 1 
commerce. J 

854.598 


Commerce Dr at") 
the close of 1796-7 J 


*0 394,392 

*,976,220 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS . 


No 2 -Statement of Rece.pt, and Chargee of the Indran Temtory, * 


Total revenues 1797 8 
Increase of debt at in 
terest 

Ditto of floating debt 
Decrease of cash and 1 
bills on hand j 


£. 

8,059,81 

1 437.D 


166 


9 950,138 


Total revenues 1798 9 
Increase of debt 
, Ditto of floating debt 
Payment from Go 1 
vemment on ac > 
count of advances J 


I Total charges 1797 8 
Suppbes to Bencoolcn 
Interest on debt 
Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock 

Advances on account of Ceylon 
&c 

Bonds to the creditors of the Ra 
jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


8 6 c 2 ?2 3 Total charges of 1708 q 

'$3 


Total revenues 1700-1 
1800 /aa } 

Increase of debt 
Payment fromGovcm 
ment on account 
Balance to credit of 
commerce 


10 56981: 


I Interest on debt » 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
i-oss losses and increase of dead I 
1 stock 1 

Advances on account of Govern 
. ment 

Bon 2 s ^editors of the Ra 
1 jah of Tanjore 
, Stores exported 
Sums paid m England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


518,426 


163 299 
603 926 

90285 

171 365 

89045 
2G3 296 
203 784 
953,737 

9 950 138 


8,417 813 
120 668 
72 i 550 
40,823 

90285 

162 697 

83 732 

298 599 
300 736 
332908 


I Commerce Dr at the 
close of 1796 7 j 
Interest at 7 72 perl 
cent 


Balance to debit op 
commerce J 
CommerceDr atthel 
close of 1 797 S ) 


Interest at 8 
cent. 


49 per j 


10 069 811 


9 736 672 T 

, 0 , charg t s of j ?99 1800 

1,852149 Sunnlies to TtonocM — 


1799 

Supplies to Bencoolen 
Interest on debt 
Decrease of floating debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand, 
Doss, josses and increase of dead I 
stock 

Advances on account of Govern* 

I ment 

Bon £ s * e creditors of the Ra 
jah of Tanjore 
Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 


2 307,247 


» 998,154 
17 L 363 
957 236 


Balance to debit ofl 
commerce J 
CommerceDr at the 1 
closeof 1798 9 J j 


L 
‘9 6 ,s 
>» sS 


9 j 3 J 


| Interest at g 00 per 
cent. 

„ I Commerce Dr 

437 379 Balance to credit of] 
723561 | commerce 

90 285 

*44 997 

9,459 
500 996 
273817 

2 of« 0 ,- I CommerceDr at the! 

,3 7 , 47 J cJoseofi799 1800/ 


1 33 9 90 11 


33 ° W 1 


5184 6 


34 89 ,« 5 > 
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No 2— Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &.c . — continued 


' revenues 1800*1 
crease of debt 
itto of floating debt 


£. 

10,485,059 

2,471,890 

139 . 4*7 


total revenues 1801 2 
ncrease of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 
Balance to the credit 7 
of commerce . j 


Total charges of 1800-1 
Supplies to Bencoolcn . . 

Interest on debt 
Increase of cash and bills on hand 
~.oss, losses and increase 
stock .. 


13 . 096.366 


12,163,589 

1,413,621 

379.816 

658,493 


rnent 

Stores exported . . , 

Complement of expenses of S 
Helena . . . . , 

Sums paid in England . . 
Balance to debit of commerce 


Total revenues 1802-3 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


13,464.537 

1,123,466 

44,907 


Total charges of 1801-a 
Supplies to Bencoolen . . 
Interest on defat 


14,615,519 


£ 14,632,910 


ment 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 


Total charges of 1802-3 
Supplies to Bencoolen .. 
i Interest on debt 


stock ... 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England . . 
Balance to debit of 


3 G 2 


£. 


£. 

10,405,501 

156,325 

1,062,684 

92,260 

CommerceDr at the 1 
closeofi7Q9-i8oo J 
Interest at 8 86 per 7 
cent. . . . J 

3,489,651 

309,183 

90,285 



123,394 

398,033 



56,537 

307,635 

403,712 

Balance to debit of J 
commerce . J 

403,712 

13,096,366 

CommerceDr .at the 1 
close of 1800- 1 J 

4,202,546 

11,023,452 

241,320 

1,386,593 

508,960 

90,285 

Interest at 8 *98 per 7 
cent. .. .. I 

377.388 

Commerce Dr. 
Balance to credit of 7 
commerce .. J 

4^79,934 

658,493 

481,113 

401,166 

482,730 



14,615,519 

CommerceDr at the 7 
close of 1801-2. J 

3,921,441 

■<>.965.4.7 

196,848 

>.361,453 

403.675 

Interest at 8 78 per 7 
cent J 

344,302 

90.385 



92,260 

401,168 

393,207 

728,587 

Balance to debit of 7 
commerce J 

728,587 

14,632,910 

CommerceDr at the 7 
close of 1802-3. J 

4,994,330 


{continued 
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No 2 -Statement of Recc.pt, end Charges of the Man Territory, &r_„ 


Total revenues 1803 4 
Increase of debt 
Dtto of floating debt 
Decrease of cash and l 
b Us on band J 
Payment by Govern \ 
mcnt on account /I 


563 793 
*3692 

1 000 000 


Total revenues 1804 0 
Increase of debt 
Ditto of floating debt 


J 3 271 385 (Total charges of 1803 4 
1 985436 Supplies to Bencoolen 
rRc jlnterest on debt 

Loss losses and increase of dead 

stock 

Advances on account of Govern I 

, n ent 

'Stores exported | 

. Sums paid in England 
Balance to debit of commerce I 

*6 834 306 


13 001 083 

304 

1 394 322 
00284 1 


| Commerce Dratthel, 

, close of 1802 3 / 
Interest at 8 50 perl 
cent ’ 


105 817 
295 53 M 

1,207989 BaJa ”= ,odebi » f i 
• 3 commerce f 

I T| Commerce Drat the 1 

I >6 834 306 close of 1803 4 1 


4 994 J 


58? fijfl charges of ,8045 

Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Doss losses and increase of dead 
stock 

Advances on account of Govern 
ment 

Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 
Balance to debit of commerce 


Total revenues 1805 6 
Increase of debt 
Payment by Govern i 
ment on account J 
Balance to cred t of' 
commerce 


18 454 544 


15 403 409 
3 153 684 

1 OOO 000 

801,082 


4 548 433 
372,163 
1 566 750 
224543 

90 283 1 


Interest at 8 34 per] 
cent )i 


101 731 
349 495 
485,604 
715 542 

f l8 >454,544 


[Balance to debit of 
1 commerce 
CommerceDr atthe 
close of 1804 5 


Total charges of 1805 6 
Supplies to Bencoolen 
Interest on debt 

Decrease of floating debt I 
Increase of cash and bills on hand 
Doss, losses and increase of dead 
stock 

Advances on account of Govern 
■ ment 

| Stores exported 
Sums paid in England 


20 358,175 



1 jlnterest at 8 41 per 
cent 

^Commerce Dr 
(Balance to cred t of) 


_,o CommerceDr atthe") 
35 175 close of 1805 6 Jj 


7 8&>#< 

66397 

8 559 “3 


757949 
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No. ‘ 2 . — Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c. — continued. 


'otal revenues 1806-7 * 4 > 535»739 Total charges of 1806-7 .. 15,283,908 CommerceDr.at the 1 

ocrease of debt .. 1,923,689 Supplies to Bcncoolen . . .. 179,197 dose of 1805-6 J 

‘avment by Govern- 1 Interest on debt . . . . 2,224,956 Interest at 8-69 per ) 

ment on account j , » 000 > 00 Decrease of floating debt .. 181,387 cent J 

ialance to credit ofl Increase of cash and bills on band 73,850 Commerce Dr. 


ncrease of debt .. 1,923,689 Supplies to Bcncoolen . . 

Went by Govern- 7 Interest on debt - - 

ment on account j 1 * 000,0 ° Decrease of floating debt 
Ialance to credit of 7 Increase of cash and bills on band 

commerce ..J 1, ' 27,7,J4 Loss, losses and increase of dead 

stock , . 

Advances on account of Govern- 
ment . . 

Stores exported . . 

Sums paid in England . . 


£ j 19,187,1621 


90,282 B a i ancc to credit of ^ | 


-[Commerce Dr.at the 7 


19«i87,i 62) dose of 1806-7 


Total revenues 1807-8 15,701,086 Total charges of 1807-8 .. 13,635,256 Interest at 8-45 per 1 

Increase of debt .. 1,556,441 Supplies to Bcncoolen . . .. 121,725 cent. .. - 

Ditto of floating debt 207,037 Interest on debt .. .. 2,145,844 Commerce Dr. 

Balance to credit of 7 Increase of cash and bills on hand 2,245,546 

commerce .. J *»/ 1 5 >°w 9 Loss, losses and increase of dead Balance to credit of ) 

stock . . . » . . . . 90,282 commerce . . j 

Stores exported 435,183 

Sums paid in England . . . . 505,797 

”” r CommerceDr.at the \ ~ 

i 19,179,633 £ 19 , 179,633 close of 1807-8 / 


Totalrevenuesi8o8-9 15,546,948 
Payment by Govern- 7 
ment in final settle- I - a 

ment of claims up to f 
1st March 1808 .. J 
Balance to credit ofl 
commerce . . J 2,764,798 


5^46,948 Total charges of 1808-9 .. ] 

Supplies to Bencoolen . . 

Interest on debt 
l»° 9 §> 9 2 ® Decrease of debt 

Ditto of floating debt . . 

Increase of cash and bills £. 
2 , 7 u 4 i 798 0 n ban d . . . . 680,163 

Treasure on passage . . 
from Bengal to Madras 717,561 

Loss, losses and increase of dead 
stock . . 

Bonds to the creditors of the Na- 
bob of Arcot , . 

Stores exported 

Sums paid in England . . 


• * 13.284,169 Interest at 8*23 per 7 

*• 176 ’ 7 ° 7 cent. .. 

• • 2,309,836 

•• 822,289 ’ 

373,089 Commerce Dr> 


'Balance to credit of) 


- CommerccDr.atthe\ I" 
19,408,674 c ] 0S e of 1808-9 J I 


Add, amount of political freight and demurrage repaid by Government, the dates of repayment 7 

not given. ( See App. 46, to Third Report.) J 

Balance at the Debit of Commerce at the close of 1808-9, subject to divers Adjustments .. £ 


) to the Dehit of Territory. 


to the Credit of Territory, j 


(continued. . 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST- INDIA AFFAIRS 


No. 2 —Statement of Receipts and Charges of the Indian Territory, &c— continued. 


Balances 

for and against Commerce. 


r 




At 


Decrease* 

Fromi 

£. 

the close 

£. 

£. 

the close of 

£. 

£, 

Mar.1793 


of 1792-3 to 



1 424,343 

1792-3 


1,0 57,850 1 

toi794 



_ 

1 - — 

1793-4 

401,651 

134,600 

t >795 





. — 

1794-5 

342,244 

508,225 

1796 




- — 

>795-6 

741,766 

152,500 

| 1797 

_ 

1796-7 

78,544 


1796-7 

854,598 

— 

>79« 



1797.8 

153.564 

— 

1797-8 

953,737 

491,026 

1799 

— 


261,706 

— 

>798-9 

332,908 

— 


— 

1799-1800 

330,942 

518,426 

1799-1800 

— 

37,600 

1001 

— 

1800-1 


— 

l800-l 

403,71a 

32,000 



1801-3 

377.388 

658.493 

l801- 2 


— 

1803 

— 

1803-3 

344.302 

. — 

l802-3 

728,587 

— 

lS04 

— 

1803-4 

424,518 

— 

1803.4 

1,207,989 

— 

1805 

— 

1804-5 

552,678 

— - 

1804-5 

715.542 

— 


— 

1805-6 


801,082 

1805.6 

_ 

— 

1807 

— 

1806-7 

674,166 

1,727,734 

1806.7 



— 

1808 

— 

1807.8 

566,520 

1,715,069 

1807-8 



— 

1809 

— 

1808-9 

457,245 

2,764,798 ' 

1808-9 

— 

— 

l8lO 

5,175,490 

Balance of 
interest. 



* Balance l 
of Supplies) 

1,927,211 

1,700,000 

Increase 

5.2,4,673 

5,214,673 

8,609,945 


8,609,945 

4,113.801 



Balance of Interest at the Debit of Commerce . . 

Balance of Supplies at the Credit of Commerce. . 

Balance of the Statement at the Debit oF Commerce . . 


5, VJ 5.490 
1,937,011 


3 . 248,379 


459, Ml | 


9-5 c 5° 
185,800 

3004“ 

i,3«i9» 

649W 

455S5 


4,113,501 


Lowest Amount of the 1 1 

Debtt799 

Highest Aoiountomei 
Debt 1810 " J l 
jlncreasefrom 17991 £ 
to 1810 ■* J 


* Balance of supplies in favour of commerce . . . . , . 

From which has to be deducted the sums received from Government for political freight and 
demurrage, which have not been brought into the Account, as the dates of re-payment 
were not given • 


Actual Balance of Supplies 


£■ 

i, 9 2 7, 11 


1, 6381*35 
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2912. On what principle have you made out this interest account, pre- 
suming that all the principal items aie taken from the official documents to 
which reference is here made ? — It might perhaps have appeared more cor- 
rect to have taken the sums chargeable to commerce from those Numbers of 
the Appendixes in which the sums advanced for investment are given ; but 
upon attempting a comparison of those sums in the several Appendixes in 
which they are given, with the sums which appear to have remained over in 
the territorial treasury, I have never been able to make the least cor- 
respondence appear between them •, I have therefore pursued this plan : I 
have taken the whole of the territorial receipts, whether in England or in 
India, in each year; and on the other hand, I have taken all the territorial 
outgoings or applications of those revenues ; and the balance, where the out- 
goings appeared greater, I have assumed must have been supplied from the 
commercial funds ; the balance has in that case been placed to the credit of 
commerce, and interest allowed to commerce on it ; if there appeared on the 
other hand, to be a greater amount of receipts than there were of territorial 
outgoings and applications, the difference I have assumed to be the balance 
which has been paid over to commerce in India. There are, of course, 
many receipts and payments between the two branches in India, and this 
balance I consider to have been the balance of those transactions, and inte- 
rest has been allowed to territory upon those balances. 

2913. Then you considered the receipts and payments in Europe and in 
India as one general account, and, having struck a general balance, you have 
charged, from the closing of the account, interest on the amount of such 
balance, accoiding as territory or commerce appear to have received the 
surplus ? — Exactly so. 

2914. The balance of the statement to debit of commerce appears by this 
account to be £3,248,279; is that to be taken as the accurate balance? — 
There is to be added to it the sum of £289,076, received from govern- 
ment, but to which no date ofieceipt having been affixed, I could not intro- 
duce it into the interest account, but I left it to be added to the balance, 
with such interest upon it as may appear when the date is obtained from those 
competent to give it. 

2915. In your calculations for the period between 1765 and 1779, do you 
derive them from the facts which are found in the Reports of the Committees 
in 1783, or from papers which were laid at that time before Parliament? — I 
have examined the account from 1771 to 1779, from the accounts published 
in the reports of the Committee of Secrecy contained in the eighth volume 
of those Reports. The account for the earlier period I have taken, out of the 
other publication I mentioned, the Compendium, which professes to give 
those accounts as ordered by the Committee of Secrecy, and laid before it. 

2916. Are the papers laid before the Committee of Secrecy printed by 
order of Parliament ? — They are printed in the fourth and eighth volume of 
those Reports. 


21 July 1831. 
T. Langtony Esq. 


Mortis ; 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AfFAIRS : 


Marlis, 26“ die Julii 1831. 

Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 

THOMAS LANGTON, Esq called m, and examined. 

T iaT" 831 ^l^had^enumefatrf re^S 0 5tm >0 ? '“‘fl ,hat tIle ™ Report of 
S "' Esq in an account between the Jo branched of'th'VTr , 1' 1U,r £ d t0 mie 
distinct view could be obtained oftln>r?l , lb Ea5t -India affairs, before a 
yon instanced the supplies to Bencnnl™ “‘“S ofthe t "’° b ™ ches 
Helena were the sTe predicament h ^ 3 , dded that the <*”?“ ° f St 
among the doubtful items’! Can vou^nn!! S . P , ln ‘ he Fourth Ee P orl - 
grounds the whole of these charm»« h n °k in * orm tIle Committee on what 
smee 1765 ?- It 1S stateuTn tr f ted 33 ^onal charges 

possession of St Helena has from o ? e P ort * afcp. 422, that the proprietary 
India Company, as a port of’ Sif"' l**n vested m the East- 

trade, on their homeward-bound voyace’ * he ' r ’SiP* en S a S Ed ln 1,10 In,1,a 
expense of the island has been thrown® „ l?" 1 Unabk ' to sa E vb 7 the " ho,i: 
to the present time, as I presumj X r„ ter , rl,0 0’ “f India, from 1765 
always continued and still continue * n * , m P an y 5 commercial marine have 
same purposes for which it was mi mn aVa “ themsehes of the island for the 
2918. That is the on S^Uy ceded to the Company. 

»i9 

the Third Report considers the snnnl a PP ea T ed t0 be the grounds on which 
as regarded the charges either nnl*f S ^ encoo ^ en to require adjustment, 
answer I can gi\ e , I begleave to re£l ° r commercial '—As the shortest 

Select Committee of 1810, d 6 o- « . P assa ge fiom the Second Repoit ofthe 
charge (Supplies to Bencoolen PenaLs b remark ed that this head of 
wlioli^ political nor wholly commercial ma ^ be considered as neither 
ie charge itsejfj as in some Tears tlm a ^ US leinar k JS m part justified by 
>e demands for the dnect expenses r a .^ Vance s *° ^encoolen far exceeded 
t , ave . been applied to the purchase of nun resi , denc y» and must in such cases 
trade of the island, and is suntinc^f 61 ’ ^ 1,cb ls the principal article of 
dnewf *i eaSf * ° f lts re tention. Th/cultivst * 0 be „ the g r °und, in a commercial 
also, to a considerable P ofot her spices has been intro- 

0 to hein a flourishing condition.” nt> and the plantations are under- 

^ 920 Afe th6Se the Sr ° UndS ° n Whlcb » ^ur former evidence ,ou con 

sidered 
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sidered these items ought not to hive been charged to territory but to com- 
merce 3 — I considered that at least it ought to hate been examined what pro 
portion of them were chargeable to commerce It has been considered on 
some occasions that Bencoolen was wholly a commercial establishment, I 
believe the late Lord Li\crpool expressed in Parliament the same opinion 

2921 As these charges, before the acquisition of the Dewannee, were 
paid by commerce, and as since then they hive been transferred to territory, 
have you made any calculation of what the amount is tint the alteration of 
that charge has made in the Indian debt? — A great many millions I had 
made no calculation on tins head, except for the supplies to Bencoolen, from 
1792 8 to 1808 9 , but since my former examination, understanding tl ere 
had been a wish expressed to know what would have been the effect if the 
territory has never been burthmed with the pay muit of these charges, I 
have made 1 rough calculation, as far as the dita within my re ch enabled 
enabled me, but keeping under the mark I should hesitate to state the 
result, without piemismj that the only value 1 attich to the inquiry is, that it 
may sene to show those who think these charges comp mtncly unimportant, 
and the way in which they have been treated previous to 1S1 i of trivial con- 
sequence, how materially they have tended to swell out the territorial debt 
The charges of St Helena from 1783 4 to 1827 S, with accumulating 
interest, amount to £ 10,700,000 , and if those from 1705 to 17S3, for 
which the data °re imperfect, be taken at £20,000 annually (which is less 
than the lowest amount for which I have data), it would add above 
£8,000,000 to the former sum Hie supplies to Bencoolen, from 1792 3 
(before which date I have no regular data) up to IS2i 5, when the settlement 
was given up, amount, with interest, to £18,500,000, the whole amounts 
to upwards of £37,000,000, of which some part may be correctly considered 
as territorial , but some part, what pioportion it is not for me to say, must 
certainly be copimercial 

2922 Are the Committee to understand that as a merchant you coul I 
make no correct account of either branch, without being able to determine 
what would be done with the large amounts you have stated? — 1 consider 
that some pioportion of these undoubtedly ought always to be charged to 
commerce , if the account were to be settled as between man and man, it 
would be necessaiy to inquire what proportion ought to be charged to com 1 
meice 

2923 The account which you gave to the Committee at the close of your 
former examination relates only to transactions up to ISOS 9, and you stated 
there was difficulty in completing the account up to the commencement oftne 
present charter , will you state in what that difficulty consists ? — The papeis 
before the Committee presented in Febiuary 18 JO do not afford the means 
of foimmgany clear conception of the state of the account between com 
meice and territory for this peuod, principally flora there being no account 
of the advances made in India for the government, similar to those iccounts 

^ H piesented 


26 July 1831 
T T angton, C* 7 
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26 July 1831 
3 Laughn, Esq 


presented m the Appendixes, No, 1, to the First Report of 1S03, No. 17/ 
to the Hurd Report of 181 1, and No. 52, to the Fourth Report of 1812. 

2921. If this information was supplied, could you then complete the 
account up to the present pcuod? — With the information described, I ha\e 
no doubt 1 could shortly complete the account, and without that information 
tins Committee has no means of judging of the result of the transactions of 
these five years, except from what Mi Mclvill states from that estimate, 
formed on principles, which, though now law, were notso previous to 1813, 
and which estimate has never been 1 ud before Farliament. The accounts 
were investigated by the former Select Committee up to the close of 18089, 
and Mr. Mclvill begins Ins elucidation of the accounts on the 7 th June 1880, 
with the year 1811-15; so that the five intermediate) cars arc thus withdrawn 
from all investigation, nor indeed aie they susceptible of an) that can be 
satisfactory, without the further mfoimation 1 have mentioned. 

29 lb You say that \ou arc not able to give this account from want of data, 
if these data were supplied to )ou, arc the Committee to understand )OU 
are satisfied that the account )ou prepaied would bear a rigid examination 
by public accountants ? — I have no reason to doubt it , but at the same time, 
I am quite prepaied to expect that these results would be called in question 
b) the East-India Comp my, and I am far from supposing that in what I 
have stated, and m the accounts I have diawn up, there may be no error or 
oversight, considering the nature of the materials I have had to work upon, 
such a supposition on my part would be very presumptuous, I have, how- 
evei, no doubt of the general correctness of my view of these accounts; but 
if the Committee should deem it of importance to have the relative situation 
of the territorial and commercial branches closely examined into, and clearly 
ascertained up to the close of the last charter, without which no inquiry into 
the subsequent accounts can avail for any useful purpose, I venture humbly 
to offei my opinion, that this can only be effected by submitting the Parlia- 
mentary documents to two or three professional account Jilts, authorized to 
call for any supplementary information from the Company which they might 
deem requisite, and to examine the Company's accountants, and others who 
have studied the accounts, if they should desire it. 

2920. In one part of Mr Melvill’s icply to question 5671, he sa)s “The 
estimate foimed on the principle of the plan of separation is mainly defective 
in ns not comprehending the full extent of the claims of comineice upon ter- 
ritory, in respect of establishments instituted for shipping engaged for corn- 
meicial objects, but afterwards wholly or in part employed for political pur- 
poses *’ do you recollect that 0 — Yes. 

2927. Prom youi obseivations on these accounts, what appear to you to 
11 ? £ r °unds ior supposing them defective in the particulars mentioned by 
Mr Melyill — 1 must confess that lam ignorant to what establishments Mr. 
Melvin alludes, the; cannot suiely be thpse of Bencoolen or St. Helena. The 
charges of Pnnce of \V aleslsland, Smcapoi e, and Malacca ai e giv en m No 1 (D ) 
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of the February Papers, 1SSO, and are so ample as to give little countenance 
to Mr. MelviU’s supposition, especially when the books are kept with that 
attention to accuracy described by him in answer to question 56GS ; and as to 
the other head of defectiveness, it will be seen, on reference to No. 46 of Ap- 
pendix to theThird Report of 18 II, and the Accountant-general's observations 
on it in the succeeding number of the Appendix, that political ‘freight and 
demurrage is annually charged against the territory witli great apparent mi. 
nuteness. The Accountant-general there explains political freight and 
demurrage thus Short tonnage, on, which freight is allowed in conse- 
quence of the loom reserved for accommodation of troops, demurrage, and 
every other charge incurred in consequence of the ships having been employed 
in carrying military stores from one presidency to another in India ; or as 
cartels, or while engaged* in any other political service.” The amount 
recovered from government under this head, exact to the place of units, 
£289,076, shows the minuteness with which the items from which commeice 
had to be relieved were picked out. (See No. 46 (a) of Appendix to the 
Third Report of 1811). Indeed it cannot have escaped the observation of 
any one who has at all looked into the accounts, that, so far from the inte- 
rests of commerce having been neglected in them, there is apparent, both in 
great and small matters, a decided disposition to relieve commerce, and 
throw upon teriitoiy every charge that can with any show of plausibility be 
so disposed of. The charge’of the Board of Commissioners, in direct con- 
travention of the Act of 1793, has been already mentioned in my former 
examination, as also the East.lndia volunteers; 'the supplies to Bencoolen 
and St. Helena have been spoken of to-day ; and many other items might 
be enumerated which have been charged and 'Sought to be charged to terri- 
tory^ and with which it in fact had nothing to do. 

2928. As you appear to have employed yourself a good deal in the 

accounts presented to Parliament by- the East-India Company, will you, as a 
merchant, taking a view of these accounts, state to the Committee your opi- 
nion of the general character and manner in which they are framed ? — My 
opinion coincides with that of every one with whom I have ever conversed on 
the subject, and who had looked into the accounts. What that opinion is I 
hardly need say. 1 am disposed to believe, not only fiom my own limited 
experience, but from the sentiments of, many other mercantile men, that 
there can be no transactions, however complicated, which accountants of 
talents, ability, and experience, could not set forth and display in such a form 
as that they should be intelligible to all men of a plain understanding, and not 
unacquainted altogether with the nature of accounts; and wherever, between 
individuals, accounts of an unintelligible character and contradictory in their 
details are presented, there will never be but one inference drawn from them 
— that either ignorance or bad faith presided at their preparation. ® 

2929. Do you consider the accounts submitted to Parliament and to this 
Committee as contradictory ? — In many particulars such contradictions are 

- 3 H 2 ' repeatedly 


26 July 1831. 
T.Ianglon, Esq. 



20 July 1831. 
F [augton. Esq 
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repeatedly met with, which it is impossible to explain , they nii 0 lit perhaps 
be explained by those who prepared them. 

Q930 la it on that account you have recommended that one or two pro- 
fessional accountants should be employed to unravel and reconcile these con 
traditions, if possible — It is for that reason. I tlunk it is evident, train 
the Select Committee ot 1810, 1811, and 1812 having employed itself at 
very great length indeed in endeavouring to elucidate these accounts and 
having been baffled m its attempt aftei all, that it is in vain for this or any 
other Committee to attempt to do it , it can only be done by professional 
men 

£931 Aie there or are there not questions affecting these accounts, which 
would not piopeily fall undei the consideration ot piofesssional accountants, 
such as the question affecting the division of accounts between territory and 
commerce?— Undoubtedly, there would be many such I luve in one of my 
answers stated that some of the charges for Bencoolen and St. Helena ought 
undoubtedly to be considered as commeicial, but it is not for me to say to 
what extent, a professional accountant could not decide such a question, it 
would have to be referred to a higher authority. 

2932 Would it not be necessary for m accountant, in his attempt to 
unravel these accounts, to assu ne a certain principle on which the separa- 
tion should be made 3 — Undoubtedly, they would proceed on the Known 
principles on which they proceed in umavelling all accounts presented to them , 
but where there were other matters which an accountant could not decide, 
whether matters oflaw oi policy, they would iefer such points to the higher 
autlionty, the Committee or the Board of Commissioners. 

2933 Do you not consider the question of separation of the accounts 
of the Last India Company into territorial ami commercial as one 
which occurs m no other accounts? — No doubt of it, every particular 
case has its own features; the commercial and political branch is of the 
East. India Company have their political features, still all transactions of the 
same description must be carried on by accountants on the same principle , 
tho^e who arc in the habit of undertaking such labours would have no dll* 
ficnlty in arranging tbs. 

2Q3t Supposing you lud all the accounts of the Eist India Company 
within your command, would not the great difficulty in attempting to stltte 
the balance of the accounts result from the necessity of determining how 
the separation between the tern tonal and commercial accounts should he 
effected ?— No doubt that would be one point for consideration 

Would not t,,at bc tl)e principal difficulty ?_ I tlunk not the prin- 
cipal difficulty 

2930 What would you conceive to be the principal difficulty in any P r0 * 
kssionul person attempting to unravel these accounts ?— lu my preceding 
reply I understood the question to iclate to the original framing of t ^ ,£ - 

° accounts 
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accounts.^ Those who have that duty .to perform, and who have all the data 
befoiethem, might arrange them in' a very diffeient plan from that in which 
they are now presented to Parliament and the public, on a plan which would 
enable them to be understood with facility ; at present they are not suscep- 
tible of being soundeistood; few persons, I believe, have given more atten- 
tion to them than I have, and yet I am sure nine-tenths are to me a perfect 
enigma. - . ' 

2937. .Supposing the accounts were laid before a professional accountant, 
and the question of. difficulty respecting the separation between territorial 
and commercial was settled for him, he would be able to put these accounts 
into a more intelligible form than they stand at present? — That is my 
opinion. 

2938. Do you consider that the question respecting the separation between 
the territorial and the commercial branches would be such as would come 
within the province of a professional accountant ? — I consider that would not 
be within his province. 

2939. Supposing you had the rule laid down by a direction of the legis- 
lature, approved of by the Board of Control, as to the separation to be made, 
■would there then be any difficulty in your following these orders ? — There 
would be no difficulty in. that case ; but the rules by which they are sepa- 
rated are liable to be altered at any time by the Board of Commissioners. I 
beg leave to observe, thatfiom 1814 I consider it perfectly insignificant to 
what account the different charges are put j it cannot make 2d. difference if 
any particular expense is put to the charge of territory or commerce j it: 
would only affect the surplus commercial profit applicable in liquidation of 
the debt. If charged to commerce, territory will be relieved fiom the bur- 
then, but there will be a less surplus profit. My lemark applies principally 
to the period since 1814. 

2940. After all, the gieat difficulty in the separation of the accounts is 
one rather of a political nature than merely mercantile ? — Not exactly ; for 
in the case of the supplies to Bencoolen, which are stated by the Third 
Repoit to have been applied in a great measure to the pmchase of pepper 
and cultivation of spices, it will he obvious to any accountant that the pur- 
chase-money being provided by the territory, the amount supplied ought to 
be refunded to the territory ; but the whole supplies have been charged to 
the territory, and the commerce in England have drawn the returns on the 
pepper and spices. 

SOH. Would an accountant, under these circumstances, make no allow- 
ance to a government wishing to improve the state of the people, by encou- 
laging the growth of that which grows best in that climate r — That might be ^ 
rather beyond the province of the accountant. 

2942. Do you see any difficulty in leaving all the expenses incurred in 
India, cither to the teiritoiial or to the commercial ; is not the principal. 

difficulty 


26 July 1831. 
T. Langton, Esq. 
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2 G July 1831. difficulty that portion of the expense incurred ’ in Vn*\*nA o r 

T. Langton, Esq. cieilt ^ acc I ua ‘ n .ted with Indian afiairs to know what is the 

‘ expense in Ind a, but there must be £ ls , Proportion of 

commerce. Upon all s „ ch o “«riLfrfZL Tu p3rt cl,ar S eallle «° 
countants employed to investigate the „.!!° Ubt ’ c b | 3Ve , s f 3ted tbat tlle ac ' 
authorized to call for additionaf inform ," atur f op ? he balance ought to be 
the accountants and others who can give “ell , UhSSt * “* m " iDe 


on± o v b” 1 ' “ 1CUJ xuiarmation. , 

Of r 8 l 3 ; for die separation rffcSfSSSw ° f ‘ h ^* 


ooij. ; r. — i am. 

Board of Control on that sublet ?—I 0 nre laCe be 5' veen the di -; ec ‘ ors “d the 
ceding it. ^ * presume there was a discussion pre- 


a j“dpl'e d £ d„7oi h l l ! ,e 5 r! " c!p,e " h! ' h PO.vades that separation is 
that I consider the aSmenUs STrf" “»«f™i>t W 1st state 
to show, as matter of curiosity what fh/ f Very 6 1 conse< l Ue " ce - ““P l 
have borne, of the expenses. . J ommei ' ce and what the territory 

jt makes very little difference liow ° l ° f 1S i 13 Wa9 str!ctl .>' complied with, 
tea might be made from erH.or It ey are char « ed - The iavestments of 
atdered as commercial profits It “l” 1 tbe P roceeds of 11 

then beaheavyamoui.t P of surolnlnr fi, d . n0t a , ler tl,e case I 'here .would 
debt created to purchase the teas tf t0 “PP 1 !.' 0 'he liquidation of the 1 
moment whether in the arran<n>m...» i d0 not c , onslder it a matter of much 
Court of Directors the stiicSt iusnh bet ' veen the Board of Contraband the 
reason to object to any of the items' ° r proprlet >' ,s observed ; that is no 
2 94-6. If you went hi»*L* * 1 , * 1 

necessary to make some ainniwm y ? arS pr ® vi ° us to would it not be 
the details of the accounts coi?esnmh- On . pn !’ C ' pl0 before I°u entered into 
* — No doubt. p ndmg to the arrangement made in 1815? 


riaf and commercial—! consider 3 th pnnc,ple of arrangement as to territ 
plan of separation made in isi<? 1 acc °untants would be bound by th 
goby; I certainly "should' 1 not see much ' l0ldd ba the best guide they coni, 
ration, although it seems to be in c Ch rea9on *0 object to that plan ofsepa 
Farliameninrv Pine. 1 . , , om0 lespects imperfect. I have-not thi 


see°ms totln 0 

Parliamentary Paper itself but T i° m8 - es P ects ‘ ra perfect. I have-not l. 
published some years aeo in vvliinK -. Ve il 10 ^‘e Appendix to a paraphie 
Rencoolcn, Prince of Wales Llanr! * ^PP*?” t,lat tlle charges for St. Heler* 
arc stntoA ... Aslant, » to which the nbn a )| u d* 


Rencoolen, Princ^of \V^*|es Island 1 j app f? r ^ tllat the charges for St. Held 
arc stated to be those which are "£ ,ch , t,Ie P ,an separation alltnl 
t0 1 losc paid in India in that plan. *” En ^ anii * whilst there is no re/cren 

20 18 Fi n . • * 1 

be sufficient to gtMc^an accountant ' kt , 10wled S e of that plan, that it wot 
of the Company, which are said tr// 1 1 ,e . se P j r«tfion of the earlier accour 
further information f rom »• T , c S H C ^ importance ? — Not witho 
m t,ielndia «ouse; it would be quite necessary 

ascerta 
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ascertain what proportion of the supplies to Bencoolen had been applied to 
the purchase of goods ; it would be necessary to form au estimate of what 
proportion of political marine and of commercial marine had availed them- 
selves of the conveniences of St, Helena, and for such a separation . the 
accountant would have to refer to higher authority, or more precise infor- 
mation. 

2949. Would there not be a difficulty in calculating the assets of the Com- 
pany, and determining what portion of buildings and fortifications strictly 
belong to territory and what to commerce ? — I believe, from what I have 
seen of the accounts, that all buildings and fortifications have been charged 
to the account of the territory ; there is no trace of any having been paid for 
out of the commercial funds. 

2950. Before the acquisition of territory, it must have belonged to com- 
merce? — No douht. 

2951. Then that portion of buildings and fortification which was originally 
constructed for the defence of commerce, should be still continued as com- 
mercial expense ? — Yes ; it appears to me not unreasonable. 

2952. Might not there be some difficulty in determining, subsequently, 
what portion of the expense may be justly ascribed to territory, and what 
portion to commerce ? — No doubt many difficulties would arise, and for that 
reason'! think that whoever undertakes it, ought to be empowered to call for 
much additional information. 

2953. We only want your opinion as to whether this is a description of 
difficulty which would fall within the province of a professional accountant? 
— I think it would require the reference to a higher authority. 

2954. Does it appear from the result of your inquiry, that the commerce 
of the country has been generally conducted at a loss, and that loss has been 
made good out of the tcrritorialrevenue? — My attention has been principally 
directed to the question of finances, which is a very large one, and I do not 
feel myself competent to answer that question ; the one which I have occu- 
pied myself on has been quite sufficient to take up a great deal of my time. 
I am soiry to understand that Mr. Rickards is too unwell to be examined, 
who has given much of his attention to this subject, who understands not 
only the financial but the commercial part of it, and would be able to shew 
the connection. I do not feel competent to speak to the Committee on the 
subject, though I have my opinion. 

29 35. Had the commerce of the country been carried on without the aid 
of the territorial revenue, does it appear probable that the Company’s com- 
mercial property would now be insolvent or not? — I can form an idea on 
that subject; if my view of what the commerce has drawn from the territory 
be correct, their present capital, although very large, is far within the amount 
which I imagine they have derived from the 1 territory, reckoning accumu- 
lating interesr, which must in justice be taken into the account; because I 

conceive 
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26 July 1831. conceive that if at any period money withdrawn by the commerce from the 

territory had been applied in liquidating the debt, or* preventing the accu* 

T Langion, Esq. mu | at j on 0 f debt, it would have kept the debt so low, and the charge of 
interest so light, that there would be no debt at all at the present moment. 

’ 2956. Do you consider the territory a kind of banker to the commercial 
concern, and that there is a large balance in the hands of the Company?— 
That is the way I look at it j the territory appears to be the banker in India 
for the commerce, as the commercial fund in England is the banker for the 
territory. J 

Q957. Have you at all turned }our attention to the question of the rates 
of exchange, as fixed by the Board of Contiol in 1814, in comparison with 
the mercantile rates? — I have not bestowed much labour on that subject, but 
I have noticed a discrepancy of rather a singular nature in one part of Mr. 
Melvill’s examination, questions 4924 to 4929 inclusive ; he states that the 
rales of exchange, compaied with the Board rates, were in favodr of the 
commerce for five or six years after the Board rates were fixed ; but in an 
account given by Mr. Lloyd (in Appendix V* to First Repoit of 1830, 
Revenue Accounts, No. 2, at p. 972,) of the loss sustained by the com- 
merce, amounting to £7,000,000, there is only a very small profit derived by 
the commerce in the first year, and every year after appears a year of loss. 
Howto account for that difference between the Accountant and the Auditor, 
1 do not know. 

2958. You mention that part of the supplies to Bcncoolen appeared, from 
the Second Kepoit m 1810, to be applied to the purchase of pepper and 
spices ? — Yes. 

2959. Was that ever admitted by the East India Company ? — l ant not 
aware that it was ever contradicted, which I consider equivalent to ‘an ad- 
mission. 

2900. Has credit ever been given to the territory for the profits of the 
pepper and spices you conceive to have been piocured by means of supplies 
from the teiritonal revenue? — I have not noticed any such entry, and 1 
think if it had existed there, I should have seen it. 

2961. Do the Company appear to have made any change in the mode of 
charging supplies furnished to Bcncoolen subsequent to these remaihs in the 
Second Repoit of 1810?— In the Papeis of the Select Committee of ]S10, 
1811, ami 1812, the column of Bencoolen is always headed “Supplies; 
since that period, anil in the Papers of February 1830, it is headed 
“ Charges }” I am not aware of any other alteration. 

2QG2. It has been held by many that the accounts of the Company opto 
the commencement of the present charter have been definitively closed, anil 
that it is now no longer competent to the Committee to re-open the question i 
hare you, in the course of your inquiry into the subject, met with any thing 
confirmatory of such an opinion, cither in the Act of IS 1 3 , or any other 

document 
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document which has fallen under your observation? — I have met with no- 26 July 1831. 
tiling from which such a conclusion could be drawn. The Select Com- ** — 

mittee of 1810-11 laboured to strike a balance, but in vain, though they t , Langton, Esq. 
stated, in the Third Report, that the documents in the Appendices to their 
Reports, with some addition, would throw very considerable light upon the 
subject; “ Your Committee having thus submitted to the consideration. of 
the House such observations of the finances of India, as the course of their 
inquiry appear to prescribe, this Report might be brought to an immediate , 
close, if they had not to apprehend that such a detail might not, as readily 
as was desirable, direct the judgment to any conclusion approaching to cor- 
rectness, of the distinction presumed to exist between the political and the 
commercial parts of this transaction. No absolute distinction on accurate 
principles, under the present system, can be drawn; the Committee are of 
opinion that, with some additions, the documents in the Appendix to this 
and other of their Reports will throw considerable light on this branch of 
inquiry,” For the five following years, as I have before stated, the mate- 
tcrials for arriving at a balance have never been produced ; the Act of 1813 
never alludes to the past accounts, and directs merely that the future trans- 
actions shall be separately recorded ; and in the powers conferred on the 
Hoard of Control there is nothing that can be construed tp, authorise that 
Board to settle the account betwen the branches by an aibitrary dictum, nor 
has there ever been any account prepared by the Company and laid before 
Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the two branches 
at the commencement of the present charter; on tho.contrary, from the 
year 1815 to the present time, there has been one annually laid before Par- 
liament, exhibiting the account tirtually, as open and unsettled at that 
epoch. 

2963. What account is that? — The Parliamentary number of the present 
Session is 14. 

2964. Is it stated that the balance between territory and commerce re- 
mains unsettled? — From the manner in which the home debt is there stated, 

I infer that the account must be considered as an unsettled account. 

2965. Have you examined the first of the annual accounts which was laid 
before Parliament after the commencement of the charter in 1813-1 1? — 

1 have examined it. 

2966. From what do you understand that the account is considered as 
unsettled in the first account ? — From the manner in which the home bond- 
debt is there mentioned, and in the whole series, of which it is the last, 
beginning with that ordered to be printed 21th May 1815. In that account, 
winch first gave a separated statement of the debts and assets, territorial and 
commercial, the home bond-debt was not included under either head, but 
was placed at the foot of the account, with a reference to the following 
note : ** The amount of the present home bond-debt, it is believed, has been 
chiefly, if not entirely, incurred on account of payments made within the 

3 I period 
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26 July 1831 period of the last charter, for the territory, beyond the amount received in 

England from the said territory , but, as an investigation of this matter can- 

r Ijinqtcm, Esq no “ finished within the time in which the present account must be sub- 

mitted to Parliament, the amount of the bond debt is here placed against 
the joint heads of territory and commerce.” The investigation here spoken 
of is, I suppose, not yet bi ought to a close, for it has never since then been 
alluded to in the accounts, m which to this day the home bond debt con. 
tinues to stand at the foot of the page, and of late years with the following 
note in explanation “ The home bond-debt is stated without specific appli- 
cation to eitliei branch of the Company’s affairs, it not being determined 
to what extent the debt bad Us origin from political causes ” In any system 
of accounts a bond will never be granted without its being recorded on what 
account it was granted 1 he doubt as to the origin of the debt, therefore, 
cm have no relation to the cause / or issuing the bond. Such an investiga- 
tion could not have taken half an hour , neither can the doubt be, whether 
the suras paid in England, supposed chargeable to the teiritoiy, had all been 
charged to Us debit The reply to a question this day, as to the defec- 
tiveness of the estimate spoken of by Mr. MlIviII, must have shown that 
nothing material can in that wav have been overlooked It appears to me 
obvious that the desideratum is, such a balance of the transactions between 
the two branches as the Select Commute in then Third Repoit sought, but 
in vain, to arrive at, carried on to the close of the last charter. If that 
balance should proveto be against territory, and to the amount of the home 
bond-debt, the Company might fanly argue that that debt should be turned 
over to the territory} but if, on investigation, the balance should be 
favour of territoiy, a corresponding amount of India debt should be in He 
manner taken and provided for by commerce. Urn appears to me the only 
fair intei prctation that can be put on the suspension of the home bond-debt 
between the two branches 

29b7» Do you assume St. Helena to be a commeicial charger — I consider 
it to be both for the convenience ot the commercial and the political 
brandies, but not entirely political 

2Q68. You stated that it was a commercial charge up to a certain time 5 
In early periods, before the acquisition of territoiy, it must have been so ot 
course , 

2<JG9. Are > on or not aware that the Company 's ships always pay P<j n 
dues at St Helena 3 — I am not acquainted with any of the internal regula- 
tions of the island 

2070 Ami that these port dues arc carried to the credit of the island’— 
1 am not at all informed of the minuttm of the government of the island 
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Sir James Macdonald, Bait, in the Chair. 


HUGH GEORGE CHRISTIAN, Esquire, called in, and examined. 

297L You - have been in the civil service of the East India Company ? — 
I have. f 

2972. In what part of India have you chiefly resided ? — I was on the 
establishment of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and I chiefly 
resided in the western piovinces, more commonly called the Ceded and 
Conquered Piovihces’, which commence from the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, Allahabad being the first district, and they extend 
upwards in a western direction. 

2973. In wliat official situations were you? — I have held several situations, 
but I was chiefly employed as collector ofiand revenue, and as special com- 
missioner appointed under Regulation 1 of 1821. 

2974. What was the object of that regulation? — It was to restore lands to 
persons who had been deprived of them by unjust and illegal public sales, 
or who had lost them by private transfers effected by undue influence, and 
to inquire generally into the lights, privileges, and interests of the agricul- 
tural community. 

2975. There was a commission appointed for that purpose? — Yes, of 
which I was senior member. 

2976. Will you explain what was the cause of the appointment of that 
commission ? — The government did not* know exactly how to give redress 
to the people aggrieved by the ordinary courts, and in some cases the period 
of limitation for the cognizance of such suits had expired ; an extraordinary 
measure appeared therefore necessary. 

2977. What complaints were brought before the government r — I do not 
know what complaints was brought before the government, but the judge of 
Cawnpore represented the confused state of his district arising from such 
grievances, and I believe one of the members of the council, Mr. James 
Stuart, urged the necessity of affording prompt rediess. In consequence the 
government appointed a commission with extensive powers; in short to 
revise, if found necessary, judicial proceedings connected with any of the 
illegal public sales, or private transfers of the nature above described, within 

3 I 2 a limited 
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28 July I S3 1. a limited period ; the jurisdiction was confined to three districts, commencing 

with only one at first, viz. Cawnpore. t 

H. G.Cfinsitan, 0^3. Did you go through the whole three districts ? — I was about four 
years and a half on the commission, and we had nearly completed the district 
of Cawnpore and Allahabad when I left. 

2979. Has the commission pursued its duty since? — t do not know 
exactly ; it continued its proceedings some time after I left ; but since the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck various alterations have, I understand, been 
introduced. 

2980. What was the third district ? — Gorruckpore. 

2981. In what state did you find those districts ?— We found that the 
most abusive alienations of property had taken place; I fancy even exceeding 
what the government themselves had anticipated, and we were able to give 
effectual ledress in most cases. 

2Q82. Of what district have you had the charge besides those you have 
mentioned ? — I was acting collector of Furruckabad, acting collector of 
Allahabad, acting collector of Mooishedabad, acting collector of Bareilly, 
acting collector ofGorruckpore, collector of Agra, acting collector of Caw n* 
pore, and in revenue charge of Sbacohabad. - 1 

2988. By what tenure is the laud held in those provinces ? — Chiefly by ze- 
mindary tenure ; that is, peisons with whom the settlement of the lands 
had been made, and in whom is considered to be vested the proprietary 
right, 

2984. U that the same tenure as prevails throughout the dominions under 
the presidency of Fort William? — I can only speak to my own knowledge as 
far as l have seen myself, but I believe the same tenure prevails generally m 
Bengal, and I believe in the province of Cuttack. 

2985. The tenure you mean is that which considers the zemindar the pro- 
prietor of the soil? — It is. 

2986. lathe proprietoi ship of the zemindar recognized by any public act 
or avowal of the government? — Yes, I think a proclamation issued by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, and subsequently alluded to in some of the Regulations 
in 1803 ; Regulation 25 or 27 of that year it is, I think, distinctly stated 
that the proprietary right of the land is considered to be vested in the 
zemindar. 

2987. Does that statement apply to all the dominions of the presidency as 

they now exist, or is it confined to those to which the Regulation first 
applied ? — I cannot state that it applies to all, but I can slate that it ap- 
plies generally to the whole of tho western provinces in which I have been 
employed. 

29S8. What was the distinction between the settlement of the land in 
those provinces and in Bengal? — I am unacquainted practically with die 

settlement 
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settlement of Bengal; X. merely know it theoreti cal ly t - therefore I cannot 
speak positively, hut I imagine that the basis of the settlement of both parts 
of the country is the same. , • . ' * . • t * < 

29S9. Should you conceive that, with the exception of the permanency, it 
was the same settlement? — Yes, more or less; there are parts of Bengal, 
for instance the district of Burdwan, paying a rental of about £400,000 
a year, and is, I believe," the property of the rajah, in which, I have under- 
stood, a peculiar tenure called putnee exists. 

2990. What is the principle of that settlement, as it refers to the govern- 
ment, to the proprietor, and to the cultivating tenant ? — -There has been 
much lnquiiy and discussion regarding subordinate tenures; that is, about 
the rights of the ryots, or the rights of the cultivators; but for my part, I 
am inclined to think that there is a great deal of uncertainty and doubt ex- 
isting on the question, and that they have neither been either correctly ascer- 
tained nor piecisely defined. 

2991. In point of fact, wherever that settlement prevails are there three 
parlies or two ; is there the ryot, the proprietor, and the government, oris 
there the iyot, and the government alone? — The mode that I pursued in 
making a settlement was, to issue an advertisement mentioning that I should 
arrive in a certain part of the district on a certain day, and that 1 invited all 
persons who had claims to lands situate iu such a portion of the district to 
appear and prefer them. I then selected the parties in possession, if they 
were the recorded and acknowledged proprietors, as having (he best right 
to engage; if they were meiely farmers, X endeavoured to exclude them, 
and bring in the proprietor, but I made no stipulation regarding the 
cultivators. 

2992. Then the dealings of the government were with the proprietors, not 
with the cultivators? — Not with the cultivators, excepting wheie the pro- 
prietors were not forthcoming or ascertained, or refused to engage. The 
government in some few cases collected immediately from the cultivators, 
called khas management. 

2993. Do those cases occur frequently in the upper provinces ? — Very 
rarely. 

2994. "What distinction should you make between that mode of settle- 
ment, and what is termed the ryotwar system r— There seems to be a little" 
confusion respecting the ryotwar settlement. What I should consider by the 
ryotwar settlement, taking it in the literal accepfation of the word, would be 
to receive engagements from each individual cultivator for his field or fields, 
at a fair appraisement of their value, that government should deal directly 
with the cultivators ; but 1 have lately heard, that u rider the Madras presi- 
dency it has a different signification ; that the ryotwar system is intended 
merely to imply that every person possessing a proprietary right in a village 
is recorded, and engagements taken from him, without reference tp his under- 
tenants. 


28 July 1831 
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2995J. You are understood to say, that the settlement in the other err, 
».C.fc4 V T re ’ ^ aty0U , 0n the pait of the government 

rsq ' pciaat ?— EMcUyM 8 ' ' tak “ g “” y c °S nizance of the cultivating 

2996. Is not that the system you have just described to he the riotwar 

Slrd.n , pre - a M d f Madras ? - No - 1 *“» k ”°‘ i “ would appear iff b, 
recording the rights of every person holding or claiming a proprietary right 
theygoahtt'etnrther into detail than we do. But I am only ,?X 

setUement aV<! ' eard StSted! f ° r 1 kn ° w noth,n S of ‘he Madras mode iff 


jrL Dld ,r make ‘ ile I settlement to which you have alluded M 
made the whole or nearly the entire settlement of Allahabad, a distant 
nn?iNo n n" S f ab |, 0Ut f?ooo se P aratel y assessed estates, and I suppose a po. 
annum f ab ° Ut 1,000 ‘ 000 • and P a y in g a rental of about £320,000 per 


2998. In what year was that?— In IS09and 1810. 

"° interc ™ rse ,‘hen With the cultivating tenants .’-Except 
landlord and tenant UPP ° rt 1 C0U d ""‘ b * ™w of adjusting disputes betueen 

under°tlie fl'rl' VaS * be tenure u P on which land was held in those provinces 
inline th^! r VOr “,', ne!, . tS? - Icannot state with any precision, but 1 
IhfTrmcr . - °°' lec ; ion ° f was the primary object under 

considered 8 ernment ’ tile n Sht» of persons and things were little 

to correcfdio ev,Tsr aS n tbe i, Set D ement malJe of "hich a commission lias sent 

under the English goveinment EllS ,She0Vernment ' a ” d the S1 ' eS took p, “ 


in soirm instanee^lfnda 6 P art ' cu ] ar abuses that existed ? — They were vanous; 
tisements of sale E S ° 1 for , baI “"ces not due, in others the adier- 


officers' themselvel hadV"" 1 pu h rp0sely “"massed, "in “then the revenue 

afsjmcified M^he^rea mble of Regulathin^of lStU.^* 1 sk ° rt var ‘ ous akuses ’ 

the possibility of r thp a pv;Qf art ' CU ^ a r C ^ rcUmstance to y ou would ascribe 
occaKed th P S ° C 5 ° f S , Uch abuses ?~I think the abuses ««e 
and in so m e 7 detee b^thf 0 ? -° f the nativ ? -venue officers chiefly, 
functionar ies . * y supine ness or misconduct of the European 


Some werJnoVbut^renpranti 16 ^ 1 * 6 °® cers natives of those provinces;— 
3005 Th g ySpeaUng the Y »*» natives of the provinces. 


The 


3005 Th . b * ere natives or tne province* 

he proprietor 11 qnH °nF reSSe ^ tbat ca f e were the great proprietors ? — 

generally obsened that C0Urs f. tbe cultivators suffered, because I ha>e 
* Cd that an auctlon Purchaser is seldom so well inclined 

towards 
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towards the under-tenants as Unoriginal and ancient proprietors ; there is a 
good feeling usually subsisting, between the ancient proprietor. and. his 
under-tenants, whereas the auction purchaser is more keen after pecuniary 
advantage. ^ - , , - .. , 

3006. Are the proprietors in general ancient proprietors in those pro- 
vinces? — -Yes. , . * i 

3007 - Do persons of alh religious sects hold by the same tenure? — The 
religious sects I have met with have been only Mahomedans and Hiudoos of 
different castes ; I know of no distinction between their tenures, v 

3008. Are the estates large or small generally ? — 111 some districts they 
are small; in the district of Gonuckpore-for instance, which only yields a 
rental of about' nineteen lacs of rupees, the separately assessed estates were 
about 13,000 ; whereas in Cawnpore and Allahabad, which yielded a rental 
far exceeding that of Goiruckpore, the separate estates did not amount to 
more than 3,000 in each, that is as far as I lecollect, therefore in those two dis- 
tricts the estates may be considered compaiatively large, and in Gorruckpore 
small. 

3009. Did you enter into engagements with the proprietors of every one 
of those estates ? — III Allahabad l entered into engagements with the pro- 
prietor of almost every estate, unless he was not known, or was not forth- 
coming, or refused to engage ; but I endeavoured, on almost all occasions, 
to get the proprietors into the possession of their hands to the exclusion of 
farmers; I found that more satisfaction was thus given, and that the revenue 
was more regularly paid. 

3010. In making those engagements, on what data did you proceed as to 
amount? — The plan I pursued was, to direct the tussuldar or native col- 
lector, some time previously to the formation of a settlement, to prepare an 
estimate of the lesources of his jurisdiction, directing him at the same time 
to call the village accountants before him, and to take their accounts for a 
certain number of yeais, and as far ns he could to correct the inaccuracies of 
those accounts. On some occasions the tussuldar, who was left in a great 
degree to his own discretion, made a cursory suivey of the village or land, 
and prepared an estimate or account of the articles of cultivation, and the 
rates per beega, which is the third part of an acfe,.but the assessment was 
formed upon a conjectural estimate. 

8011. Were you satisfied with the accuracy of those estimates ?— The 
accounts which the village accountants presented were in most cases pal- 
pable fabrications ; and as they were almost the only persons who could give 
authentic information legarding the rent-roll, it became necessary to have 
recourse to other expedients by requiring the native collector!} and officers of 
account to get as near the truth as they could ; and I looked occasionally at 
as many accounts as I could get hold of that appeared entitled to attention, 
considering the former assessment, the revenue paid to the native govern- 
ment 
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ment, the quantity of land* jo cultivation, and the articles cultivated} in 
short, I made as good a guess as I could. ( 

3012. Had you any authentic official record of what was paid to the natue 
government? — I cannot vouch for the authenticity of them, but we had 
records; and when you are out among the people for any length of time, of 
course information is derived in many ways, flora the canongoos, officers of 
registry and record; theie are mtrdahs likewise, who are people appointed 
to measure lands. 

3013. Did you, after ascertaining the whole annual produce of an estate, 
assign a definite portion of that to the government? — The basis of the settle- 
ment is more nominal than real ; I generally took what I considered a reve- 
nue, which the parties could pay easily ; 1 made a deduction occasionally 
from the gross produce of the proprietary income, which was supposed to be ' 
about 14 per cent, flora 50 per cent., the share that the government assumed 
being nominally half the gross produce. The calculations are however more 
nominal than real, because it is impossible, in the absence of authentic 
accounts, to know what is the gross produce; and when you are obliged to 
make a settlement by guess, of course you take what the roan voluntarily 
agrees to give. 

3014. Did you ascertain what portion the ryots paid to the zemindar?-- 
No, 1 did not ascertain what portion they paid to the zemindar; but 1 
observed that where he was an hereditary proprietor the ryots had generally 
few or no complaints to make ; and where the occupancy had been disturbed, 
there the ryots sometimes complained. 

3015. Was the result of that commission very satisfactory to the people?— 
Very much so. 

3016. Then you are not of opinion that the ryots are severely rented ?— 
In some parts of the country I think they are ; I think that where the lands 
have been sold at public sale the ryots are oppiessed in many cases. 

3017* Have public sales taken place to a great extent in those piowncfS' 
— Not to any very great extent, excepting in the three districts above al- 
luded to. , 1 

3018. What course did you pursue with respect to those lands that bad 
been improperly sold ?— We restored them to the proprietors who had lo** 
them by public sale, or to their heirs. 

SO ig. Should you say generally that the ordinary rate of rent presses s» 
\erely upon the ryot?— So much depends upon the discretion of the zemin- 
dar, that of course it varies. In some places it presses heavily, in ow 
places it does not press so heavily. 

3020. Are there any intermediate tenants between the zemindars and tjj* 
ryots? — In some places there is a person called a mocuddum, who > 5 ,hc 
head tenant, or a kind of land bailiff. t 

3021. For 
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3021. For what term of years did yon make the settlement? — It is many 

years ago since I made the settlement, but I think the last settlement I made 
was for five years. - ' 

3022. Under the former government had the ryot a right to cultivate the 
soil in perpetuity, on paying a fixed rent, without increase : — Not that I am 
aware of j I should say not . 

3023. Are the ryots now subject to increase of rent? — I think that the 
rent is frequently inci eased on them ; one case in particular came before me 
as member of the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces ; it originated, 
I believe, in the district of Jessore, where the purchaser or the proprietor had 
practised great exaction, so much so that I considered it my duty to submit 
the case for the consideration of the government. 

3024. Wbatweic the particulars of that case? — He had hired, 1 under- 
stood; a number of armed persons for the purpose of oppressing the culti- 
vators; had disiegarded all existing engagements, and bad collected as much 
as he could succeed in collecting by fair or foul means. The collector made 
a detailed report, which was submitted to the government, who ordered, at 
least if my memory does not fail me, that the proprietor should have the 
option of either relinquishing his purchase, or abiding a prosecution which 
they would order to be instituted in the court; he preferred, I think, to 
lehnquish his tenure, and then the parties were satisfied. 

3025. That was under the permanent settlement of Jessore ? — Yes. 

3026. Do you know that at first there was considerable doubt whether it 
was competent for the government in any way to interfere for the piotection 
of those ryots ? — I think it was considered doubtful by a member or members 
of the Board of Revenue, whether, under the regulations of government, the 
revenue authorities had any power to interfere, but a special case was made 
of it, and submitted to the government. 

3027. In case the settlement was peimanent, or for a teim of years, has 
the government any legal power of protecting the lyot from the zemindar? 
— I think not; in the Regulations allusions are made, I think, occasionally, in 
favour of the ryots, but they are too vague to be practical. 

3028. In those recorded engagements with zemindars are theie any provi- 
sions introduced favourable to the ryots, or at all adverting to their situation ? 
— I cannot possibly state, but I rather think there is, that they are to be 
treated with lenient consideration, &c. 

3029. Was that the case in the settlements you made? — The engagements 
are very long ; there are many stipulations ; that the zemindars are to keep 
the roads in repair, and to aid the police; but I cannot possibly bear in mind 
all the stipulations. With respect to the ryots, I think it is that they are to 
treat them well, to be considerate, and not to practise oppression." 

3030. .Do not those geneial expressions reserve to the Company the means 

3 K of 
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28 July 1831 of interfering in particular cises 3 — The rights of the ryots arc a subject of 

much interest and discussion among the revenue officers generally, and I 

H G Chnshan, t j,, n | t j ie y are divided in opinion regarding it I iccollcct myself making 
inquiries regarding the rights of the ryots, and I could come to no satisfac 
toty conclusion , for the accounts weic so contradictory In one part of t be 
district I might find that they had uniformly been well treated, and m others 
that they had been seriously oppressed I did not see how I could afford 
redress and in cases of oppression they had no resource but the courts, but 
one way to advance the prosperity oi the cultivators would be to enforce a 
regul ir interchange of written engagements 

3031 Are there auy written engagements at present between the zemindar 

and the ryot?— In some cases , and there is a Regulation on the subject, but 
it is evaded * 

3032 Are they from year to year? — I cannot speak positively, but I should 
imagine that they vary , and I think the zemindars should be required to 
give regular receipts to the cultivator for the payment of instalments, if that 
were enforced it would prevent exaction and facilitate the adjustment of d s- 
putes , but now wheie there 13 a dispute between the landlord and the tenant, 
in the absence of regular accounts, there is much difficulty , the village ac- 
countant of course, could, if lie would, facilitate all such proceedings, but 
genenlly speaking he has a bias towards the proprietor. 

3033 What is the general character of that class of society — of the pro- 
prietor of land ? — They vary m some parts of the district, they are what 
are called Tajapoots, which aie considered the fighting class, tbe military, 
and they, generally speaking, pay their revenue with tolerable punctuality! 
but it is dangerous m some instances to interfere with the internal manage 
ment of their estates , a sort of feudal system obtains m some tenures 

3034 Is the rent paid by the ryot to the zemindar paid in money, or m 
produce, or in labour* — Generally m money, and in some parts in kind 

3035 If the revenue paid bv the zemindar falls into arrear, what means 
are adopted by the government to realize it — The system may have under 
gone some alteration since I left the country, but when I was collector m the 
western provinces, I had the power of arrest, of distraint and attachment of 
the estate, and finally the sale of it under certain forms , but the revenue was 
generally leccived through the medium of the tussuldar or native collector, 
and I looked to him generally for his portion of the revenue, leaving him 
collect from his division of the district 

3036 Had he the same power that you had ? — The powers are all recorded 
in the Regulations, from the Regulation XXV. of 1803 to XXVIII of 1803 

3037 If the ryots fall into arrear of their rents, what means are adopted 
i j emm ^ ars for realizing them? — They had the power ol distraint and ot 

sale under ceitain provisions, such as applying to the local authorities, t*j e 

whole 
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whole process is described in Begulation XXVIII. of 1803, which is a very 28 July 1831. 
long enactment. “““ 'an 

3038. Did the zemindars proceed with their tenants without any refe- 11 ‘ 
rence to the government ?— In the upper provinces they did. 

3039. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the zemindars for recover- 
ing their rents as they do to the government in realizing its revenue ? — The 
recovery of the rent was vested in the zemindar himself, for lie had the power 
of distraint, and he could apply to the local officer for a sale, and therefore 
the court had nothing to do with him, unless there W3S a complaint from the 
ryot for an illegal distraint, and those points of litigation might come before 
the court judicially, but the same facilities, if any, appear to have been 
afforded to the zemindar as were granted to the revenue officeis. 

3010. In case of a sale what period of indulgence did you generally give 
to the defaulter ?— I think the period was one month from the date of the 
advertisement in the gazette; notice was given to the public, a copy of 
the notification was usually sent to the judge, and another ought to be 
affixed, I think, to the dwelling of the persou concerned. 

3041. Did you make the sales in the provinces in which you were ? — As 
collector, I made very few; I avoided sales of land. 

3042. Do you understand that there had been much change ofland since 
the British came into the possession of that country before you went there ? 

— I think the proprietors are more generally recorded, and in possession of 
their land now than 'they were under the native government ; and I think 
the condition of the cultivating class is improved, because under the native 
government they had not, I understood, the power of migrating j if they left 
one village and went to another, their persons were liable to seizure ; now 
they can go where they like, and of course that secures to a certain degree 
better treatment. 

3043. What property have the ryots in that country ? — As far as I can 
judge, I think they, generally speaking, are a poor class ; I have heard that in 
Bahar they are better off. 

3044. Have they any property that may be called immoveable ? — None, 
but their houses, that I know of, and I believe they claim the trees in some 
places. 

3045. Where they have such property as that, what power has the legal 
authority over such pioperty? — If the moveable property be not sufficient to 
liquidate the arrears, I suppose his immovable property becomes liable. 

3016, Is it any particular class of ryots that lias immovable property ? 

— No, I do not imagine that they have any property in the soil acknowledged 
by us. 

3047* From what you know of the Bengal provinces, what is the condition 
of the ryot in those provinces as compared with his condition in the upper 
SK2 • provinces?— 
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28 July 1831 provinces?— My knowledge of Bengal is very limited , indeed I never had 

charge of a district m Bengal, I was only a few months a member of the Board 

// G CAroftaa, 0 f R \<_nue, but speaking iiom hearsay, I should say the ryots in Bengal 
uere no t better oft than the ryots m the upper provinces, although there u 
no comparison between the rate of assessment in the two parts of the country 
3048 In what respect do you think the sales of land affect the condition 
of the ryot — In the first place it destroys that connection subsisting between 
him and the old hereditary proprietor, a stranger comes in, who may he a 
Mahomedan, to a Hindoo village, now it must be very disagreeable to a 
Hindoo population to have a Mahomedan proprietor, for he will not be m 
chned to show them that degree of deference which they experienced undera 
zemindar of their own persuasion 

3019 In the case of a sale has the purchaser a right to alter the tenure of 
the ryot as to rent 5 — I cannot positu ely state whether he has the right or not, 
but I imagine that it has been generally considered, that when a sale of land 
took place existing engagements were annihilated 

3050 Then the purchaser is practically at liberty to vary the assess 
ment and to increase it — I do not exactly recollect what the Regulations 
say on the subject, but I think the purchasers consider themselves quite at 
liberty to increase the rent 

3051 Is it not at any rate a disputed question whether the purchaser has 
not that right 9 — I think it was a disputed question 

3052 Is the system of sales a necessary part of a settlement of that des 
cnplion ?— I think the sales might have been avoided, and I think they could 
now be avoided , but it must be recollected, that shortly after the conclusion 
of the permanent settlement, all the subordinate revenue establishments wer® 
done away with, and the collector was left alone to realize his revenue, wlucli 
could not now be collected m any other way, unless the system pursued in 
the upp<-r provinces was introduced into the lower, to which there is among 
others the objection of expense 

3053 What are the particular points of distinction exclusive of permanency 
between the permanent settlement in Bengal, and the settlements in me 
upper provinces? — There is no difference excepting that the settlement m 
the upper provinces is considered to be a heavier assessment, and that the 
collectors employed are obliged to be very vigilant and un remitted m e * er 
tion , in Bengal that degree of exertion is not considered necessary, the land 
being more valuable 

305 1 You said that it had been considered whether the mode of collection 
in the upper provinces should not be introduced into the lower provinces, to 
what particular distinction did you refer ? — The appointment of nali'O col 
lectors m the different portions of each district m Bengal, with a $mUmie 
establishment of clerks and persons to execute warrants, and then it worn 
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be necessary to increase the authority of the Bengal collectors by giving 
them the power of arrest of the person and of distraint, in short, the same 
powers that are described by the Regulations of 1803 for the guidance of the 
collectors m the upper provinces. 

3055, How does it happen that the sales have been more frequent in the 
lower provinces than in the upper, consideung that the assessment is low 3 — 
That may be ascribed to various causes, chiefly to the circumstance of the 
collector of the lower provinces not possessing the same power over the per- 
son of the defaulter tljat they have in tile upper provinces The collector in 
the upper provinces generally looks to the crop, the collector in the lower 
provinces merely looks to the estate. 

i05fi What is the extent of the power over the person of the defaulter in 
the upper provinces? — If I recollect nghtlj, the revenue was payable in nine 
instalments, commencing about the month of September or October, and 
ending with May or June, and the revenue was payable between the 1st and 
7th day of each succeeding month, and it the balance was not discharged by 
the 14th da) of the month, the party might be summoned and detained in 
custody by the collector for a period of ten days, and if on the expiration of 
that period he did not liquidate the balance, ’he might be sent to the gaol of 
the district to the judge for confinement, and his property might be dis- 
trained. 

3057 How long might be be detained ? — Till the balance was recovered , 
but generally at the end of the year, if balances were considered desperate 
or irrecoverable, the prisoners were frequently released Reports were 
lequired by the Board of Revenue of all defaulteis in gaol, I think quarterly. 

3058. Have you ever known any instance of a ryot appealing to the court 
against his zemindar 3 — frequently 

3059. With what success 3 — With different success, according to the merits 
of tlie case 

3060 Did the sales of land in the provinces with which you were 
acquainted realize the revenue claimed by the government upon those lands 3 
I made very few sales of land myself, I think that, as far as I can recollect, 
the proceeds of sale were trifling, owing to the little value of the property, 
and probably to the turbulence of the parties 

3061. Were the estates in different stages of cultivation, sometimes 
almost jungle, and sometimes in a high state of cultivation ? — Yes , gene- 
rally the two districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore were in an advanced state 
of cultivation 

3062 Has the tenant any means of collecting capital, or of materially 
improving hts situation ? — I should not say he had no means, but I think 
it is a rare occurrence to see a ryot possessing any considerable degree of 
capital 
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8063. Were the zemindars wealthy men in those provinces ?■— Not gene- 
rally. 

8064. Are there any improvements you can suggest with reference to the 
protection of the peoplefrom oppression in those provinces, beyond the 
regular protection of the courts? — I think to facilitate the decision of cnil 
suTts, and disputes between landloid and tenant, and to avoid as far as 
possible sales of land, or any violent means of coercion, would he advan- 
tageous. 

3065. Haw would you facilitate the decision of suits ? — lo facilitate the 
decision of suits, you must either increase the European agency, or make use 
of native agency I think the natives would be found competent to discharge 
the duty proposed 

3066. What kind of native agency would you think it desirable to em- 
ploy? — Where the tussuldars or native collectors are established, they 
might be made use of, and where they aie not, additional native judges 
might be appointed. 

3067. Do you think the natives would be as well satified with nativejudges 
as with European ? — Certainly not so well satisfied as with European The 
natives are many of them very w ell qualified, and very shrewd people, but 
their integrity is open to suspicion. 

3068. Is there any portion of the land in tho«e provinces which 1$ ft®® 
from public assessment’ — Yes, lands held rent free and under various 
denominations, either for the support of religion, or as a reward for some 
services performed by individuals to the native governments in short, there 
are various kinds of grants under which land is held exempt from the public 
revenue. 

SOCQ. You stated that the reason for the appointment of the commission 
of winch you were a member, was an abusive alienation of property in those 
three districts , was that chiefly through the courts of justice, or by other 
means? — It originated chiefly from the frauds and chicanery of the name 
revenue officers. 

3070 At that tune, previous to the appointment of the commission "hat 
was the nature of the court of justice which existed in those provinces 
There was a zillah court, consisting, generally spesking, of a judge who had 
original jurisdiction, and the registrar who tried suits to a certain amount 
referred to him by the judge. Then there was a provincial couit of app M '» 
"Inch received appeals from the judge to a certain amount. 

S071. Were those courts superintended by Europeans at that time~“Tes- 
SO72 Were you rightly understood to state that the extensive sales of 
property you have mentioned had taken place partly under the decrees ot 
the court’ — Not under the decrees of the court, in same of the cases 
of sale the parties had appealed to the courts, and the suits having been 
dismissed, those cases came under the cognizance of the special commission- 

SO7S. Were 
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3073. Were those sales arrested by an appeal to the court in any case ? 
— They may have been in some cases, but generally they could not have 
been, because it was found that the alienation of property had been very 
extensue 

8074, Did you ever know in that part of India, especially in that part 
which was under the permanent settlement, so much gross injustice arising 
from tlie alienation of property as tint which took place at that period in the 
Ceded Provinces of India r — -My knowledge of Bengal is too limited to admit 
of my speaking to that , I never heard of any such general alienation of pro- 
perty, but individual cases I have heard of. 

3075 Under the system which existed in the provinces over which you 
were collector, did sales of property frequently occur? — -Very rarely 

3076 Did not alienation of property from those possessing it, from other 
causes, frequently occur? — I cannot speak to that point, but my opinion is 
that they were likewise rare 

3077* You have stated that you made a settlement with the zemindars, 
how did you ascertain the proprietary right previous to making the settle 
ment to which you have alluded? — In the first place I looked at the 
record, and saw what name was recorded in the preceding settlement in 
the column of proprietors , I then invited all claimants to appear who had 
any thing to urge in opposition to the interests of the person recorded , 
I then held a summary proceeding, and endeavoured to decide the case as 
far as I could on the merits of it , I had not the power ot disturbing pos- 
session, but frequently I was enabled to settle the dispute by arbitration If 
no adjustment could be effected, I gave the preference to the persons bond 
Jide in possession, and referred the others to substantiate their claim in a court 
of judicature. 

3078. Did that process enable you to ascertain what were the rights of 
either the village officers or of the ryots in the district where you made 
the settlement? — The rights of the ryots, as I before mentioned, have 
never, as far as I can judge, been regularly ascertained or defined in those 
provinces. Some people are disposed to think that they have a right to the 
occupancy, that they ought not to be ejected so loDg as they might continue 
to pay the rent , others again aie of a different opinion, and think that a 
zemindar has the right to eject a tenant if he will not agree to an enhance- 
ment of rent 

3079 Did you find those rights, whatever they were, settled at the time 
you made the settlement with the zemindars? — No j nor do I believe they 
were ever settled, that is, precisely defined 

3080. You stated that you made the last settlement for five years , how 
many five years settlements did you make? — Some were five years, and some 
were four years settlements , I think I nevei made more than one settlement 
in a district 
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S0S1. You have stated that under the present government the rvnls I, , 
the power of migrating from one pait of tile countiy to another It tl 
act migrate ?-I cannot charge my recollection w.Ui aoy instanc ° b 7 II 

the best of my belief they do in cases of ill-treatment. * ° 

“d'! eCt ' 0n W,lh “ kind, but I dare 

I S 

sayTt there were !““% P-t, 

Vinces, or that they were all redoceH f ‘ th “? '>f ts 111 t,,0 ' e P r “- 

should th.uk there we, e d^teL^ut 1 a?™ 6 , Ielel of P°' ert > 

, na , weieoegiees, butmgeneial that they were poor 

Slder comforta'bie cmcnmstln°cesa!!!l'^ > i . 0t5 "V* ' vere ,n what > DU sllou,J «" 
npparenth had nothmn- tr, i * J a e known estites wheie the r)Ots 
in others again quite there. ere T f' tl,e Y seemed to be very comfortable, 

T J ,' n 0t " er V ' 113 ^ «h« we,?bad]; off 0 ™ U " ** "" 
—I think there are n ots lt ) 0,1 would consider above tile rest? 
for instance where the culm am?? ‘ hem », but tl,a ‘ generally they arc poor, 
better off tors aie lelations of the proprietors they are 

you with respect ^tl^e condltinn° m ^tT ntS Were ,n s °me instances made to 
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' 3091. Is the land, generally speaking, extensively cultivated in those 
districts, or is there a considerable quantity of waste land ? — Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, and Furruckabad, I should consider in an advanced state of cul- 
tivation ; Gorrockpore is quite the reverse. 

3092. At what period did the provinces in which you were employed 
come into the possession of the government? — I do not exactly lecollectthe 
precise period, but there were several periods ; some of the provinces pro- 
bably came into our possession in 1802; my employment commenced in the 
latter end of 1807, and extended to 1820, as collector. 

3093. Does not your experience in India lead you to believe that the 
countries coming into our possession from the native states are liable to 
much more abuses in the introduction of our authority, and greater confu- 
sion in their settlement and administration, than those of which we have had 
longer possession ? — -I should think that of course the abrupt introduction of 
new laws and regulations into a newly acquired country may produce con- 
fusion. 

3094. You have said, that with respect to the cultivators of the land, you , 
had not a minute knowledge of their rights, either from their hereditary claims 
as proprietors of the soil, or from usufructuary rights, or from occupancy ; 
did any cases occur in which they claimed those rights in various disputes 
you bad to settle between them and their zemindais? — From time to time 
various claims may have been made, but, as I said before, it is my opinion, 
that the rights of the cultivators had never been ascertained or defined ; I 
never could come to any conclusion regarding the precise rights of the 
ryots. 

3095. Were there not in the countries subject to your management dif- 
ferent classes of ryots, particulaily two distinct classes, one considered as 
permanent and fixed ryots, and the other migrating ryots ? — There were two 
descriptions of ryots, there was the khoodkasht or resident ryot, and the 
other the paeekasht or the cultivator, who did not reside in the village, but 
resided in an adjacent village, a kind ofhited labourer. 

3096. Which of those classes was considered the most respectable in those 
countries? — The khoodkasht. 

3097. Do not you conceive that the settlements which you made with the 
zemindars were of the nature of those settlements that had been common to 
the native governments under the name of istemrar? — No; I consider the 
termisterarar to apply to an assessment fixed in perpetuity, or not subject to 
increase; the settlements I made were of a temporal)’ nature, although the 
settlement of Allahabad was made in the expectation of its being declared 
permanent 

3098. Do not you conceive, that though there is this difference in the 
nature and duration of the tenure, yet that both tenures left the ryots in the 
same relation to the grantee, that is to say, that government looked to the 

, 3 L person 
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23 July 1831. person to whom it made the grant of the estate ?— Yes j excepting, if I 

recollect rightly, in some of the Regulations, it says that no zemindar has 

II. G. Christian^ p 0%ver t0 grant a lease to his under-tenant for a longer period than he holds 
Es V' himself of ttie government. 

3099. Have not the relations and connections of the zemindar and hh 
family frequently villages and lands given to them, as under-lessees, so to 
render their condition as a class superior to the other inhabitants?— I think 
the relations and connections of the proprietors were generally treated vrith 1 
a. greater degree of consideration, which made them of course in. most 
instances better off in point of circumstances than the cultivators. 

3100. What in general was the condition of the mocudduras of the dif- 
ferent towns and villages under your management? — Mocuddum is a con- 
vertible term in most parts of the country ; where I have been it implies 
the head cultivator or land bailiff of the proprietor, but in other parts it 
implies the elected representative of a body of proprietors. Their circum- 
stances of course vary with reference to the application of the term ; in one 
part of the country they seem to be the chief proprietors, in the other part 
of the country they are subordinate persons. 

3101. In cases where they are elected by the proprietors, is it by a body 
of proprietor, of persons holding estates, or minor persons? — If there are 
four partners in an estate they elect one of the four to manage, and he is 
called the mocuddum. 

3102. The question refers to the person who is immediately the head of 
the town or village? — In the part of India with which I am conversant, the 
mocuddum implies the head ryot, the peison next to the zemindar. Where 
the estates comprise many villages the head man of the village would be 
called the mocuddum ; and frequently it will be found that that person has 
been at one time or other the proprietor of the village, and that he or his 
ancestors have executed a deed of sale in favour of the present zemindar. A 
tallogor, which implies several villages comprised in one estate, is thus 
formed ; but even that is a convertible term, for in the upper provinces it 
implies an estate comprising many villages ; whereas in Bengal, I believe, it 
implies a vii/age dependant upon another, 

3103. Where such mocuddums exist of towns and villages is not such per- 
son generally, if not always, a native of the place, and one who has held that 
office fora period by hereditary right? — I think that he is, generally speak- 
ing, a native of the place, and has resided in that place from time imroenujiial, 
but I am not prepared to say by hereditary right. 

. 310 Is not he generally a person who, from wars, or distress, or oppres- 
sion, or other causes, has been obliged to part with or sell those rights which 
he formerly enjoyed ? — In times of anarchy and misrule, of course, unjust 
encroachments and usurpations took place, and therefore he may have been 
ncWb^* ^ f ° m mot " lVes °* ** ear » 10 aval * himself of the protection of a powerful 

3105. Arc 
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3105 . Are you aware how he is supported, or whether he receives any 
thing for exercising his duty as a mocuddum, or head of the place > and if so, 
whether that is in the shape of a grant of land, or by money payment, from 
the zemindar under whom he acts ? — I cannot state precisely the kind of 
provision that he receives, but I believe that the mocuddum generally has 
some consideration either in money or in kind from the proprietor, sometimes 
in grants of land rent free, or at a low rent. 

3106. Have you ever heard that former governments were in the habit of 
expelling or taking away from the koodkasht ryots the lands which they 
claimed either by hereditary right or by their right of occupancy? — Much 
oppression seems to have been practiced by the former governments j I do 
not think they respected the rights of individuals, they looked to the revenue, 
and they collected it by any means; I recollect no instance of the sort re- 
ferred to in the question, hut as I was not in those provinces during the 
native administration, of course I could not well know much on the subject. 

3107. In various parts of the country in which you were employed, did 
you not find the rights of tenure in many of those provinces vary extremely ? 

• — In the district of Bareilly, in making the settlement of a portion of that 
district, paying about £28,000 per annum, nearly the whole of the engaging 
parties were denominated mocuddums, and few or no persons came forward 
to claim the proprietary right. I could not ascertain with precision the 
reason, but I was given to understand, if I recollect rightly, that at some 
former period that part of the country had been bestowed upon some 
favourite at court. I imagine that the government, after a certain time, 
bestowed the proprietary right in those villages on the mocuddums. 

3108. You stated that you think there is danger in some cases from inter- 
ference with the zemindars ; to what kind of danger do you allude ? — -To 

reaches of the peace. 

3109. For what period can you recollect revenue defaulters, without any 
'other crime, being confined in any of the gaols ? — I cannot charge my 
memory with that, but the usual period would be till the end of the year, that 
is to say, supposing a man was confined in the month of May or June, when 
the revenue of the year ought to have been nearly received, he would be 
released in two months or so, unless he were detained for the sake of 
example, and then of course a much longer period might elapse. It is gene- 
rally found to be a bad plan to keep the proprietor in gaol, unless he really 
has the means of making good the. balance. 

3110. Do you conceive that generally the administration of justice in the 
western provinces where you were, as it relates to revenue defaulters, is con- 
siderate and lenient?— I think a great deal depends upon the kindly feeling 
of the 'collector himself; if he chooses to be severe, he has the power of 
being so. 
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could be raised without diminishing the number of inhabitants and desolating 
the country* » _ ■ 

3115. What is the difference in the mode of collecting the land revenue in 
the different parts of British India? — The difference mainly consists in the 
different degrees of summariness or detail. By the Mahometan governments, 
a mode of collecting the revenue to a considerable degree summary was 
generally adopted. , In some places it was no farther summary than fay 
being collected in one sum from one village. In other cases it was received 
in one sum from officers of government who had charge of districts, some- 
times of more, sometimes of less extent, and were known by various titles, as 
talookdais and zemindars j the officers employed in the summary mode of 
collection being rewarded by the government generally with a per-centage 
on the collections. In Bengal, Behai’, and Orissa, under the Mahometan 
governments, the revenue was collected in the most summary method. We 
there found zemindars managing considerable, sometimes extensive districts, 
whose obligation consisted in paying a certain annual amount to the govern- 
ment, The British government, as is well known, formed the resolution in 
1793 of making proprietors of the zemindais whom it found in Bengal, by 
fixing the assessment for ever. The sum which a zemindar had been in the 
habit of paying was ascertained by the observation of a few years backwards, 
and the engagement was that this should never he raised upon him. The 
effect has been to render the zemindars, to a considerable extent, the land- 
owners of the country : in general they have been so called and so treated in 
the practice of the government, and even in the practice of the courts of law. 

3 1 16 . Is that what is known by the name of the permanent settlement? — 
Yes, or the zemindary settlement, 

SII7. What is the distinction between that plan and the plant hat prevails 
in the other presidencies ? — The permanent settlement has not obtained at 
any of the other presidencies, with some exceptions in Madras, including 
certain polygars in the south, and hill-chiefs in the Northern Circars ; in 
most instances the descendants of small Hindoo rajahs, who rather paid a 
tribute or peshcush than had been ever subject to the regular revenue k system 
of the Mahometan governments. Several of those hill- chiefs, whose people 
\yere not easily managed by any body but themselves, have been considered 
as permanent proprietors of those estates, and pay an assessment analogous 
to that of the zemindars in Bengal. With these exceptions, the Madras ter- 
ritory is either under a village settlement or ryotwar. 

3118. What was the date of the permanent settlement of Bengal ? — 1793. 

3119. What is the system under the Bombay presidency r — In the Bom- 
bay presidency, to a great extent, the village settlement prevails ; in several 
recent instances the ryotwar system has been introduced. 

3120. What is the distinction between the three soits of settlement, the 
village, the ryotwar, and the zemindary? — Under the permanent settlement 
the zemindar continues to pay a fixed sum to government, and he levies 

- this 
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A settlement more in detail has been attempted, in some cases, with good 2 Aug. 1831. 

success, and in others with indifferent success ; generally the collectors in tt- 

Bengal have not been favourable to the collection in detail, they have been *'* ■*"“* Es 1‘ 

partial to the more summary methods. From the mode of effecting these 

village settlements inconveniences have occurred, because the name of the 

person who engages with government is generally entered in the books of the 

collector as the proprietor of the village, and no other name besides. When (he 

lands of a village have come to be sold for arrears of rent, ibis engager with 

government has been considered as the proprietor of the whole of the village; 

and the auction purchaser has been considered, and lias been allowed in too 

many instances to act as the proprietor of the village; whence the other 

villagers were deprived of any permanent interest they possessed, and were 

reduced to .the state of tenants at will. 

S12i. Will you state generally the district within which those different 
kinds of settlement prevail ?— I stated, in a general way, the three great 
lower provinces, Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, arc under the permanent settle- 
ment. The ceded and conquered, or as they arc generally called, the upper 
provinces, are not under the permanent settlement, they are for the most 
part assessed by villages. 

3125. Do you know what the mode of assessment is in the kingdom of 
Oude? — In the kingdom of Oude I imagine it is for the most part summary ; 
there are zemindars of a very considerable extent, who have troops and castles, 
and our forces have sometimes been called for and needed to coerce them. 

3120. Is that a permanent system of settlement? — There is no perma- 
nency in Oude. The zemindars arc merely officers of government collecting 
large districts and holding considerable authority, as was the case under the 
Mahometan governments generally ; those officers had the civil government 
of the country placed in their hands, with troops under their command ; 
their’s was the Dcwannce authority. A military authority was commonly 
established in the same district, under the name of Nizam, in the Bengal 
provinces, and Foujdar, in the Madras provinces. The civil branch of judi- 
cature was in the hands of the zemindar, or the revenue chief; the penal 
branch was in the hands of the militarychief. Some of our names arc derived 
from these circumstances : the supreme criminal court in Bengal is called 
the Nizamut Ailawlut, and the supreme criminal court at Madras is called 
the Foujdaree Adawlut. 

3127. What is the system in the ceded territory on the Nerbudda ? — That 
is one of the recently-acquired territories, and jhese were placed for a time 
under a sort of provisional management. The regulations were not imme- 
diately introduced into those provinces. The strictness of our methods, par- 
ticularly of our law proceedings, has been found to be very unpalatable to 
the leading men in those newly-acquired countries; and it was thought 
advisable- to reconcile them to it by degrees. The country was placed under 
commissioners. There .was one commissioner that had charge of those. ter- 
> 1 • * ritories 
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Mary, 
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Bellary, were those that Sir Thomas Munro had originally charge of, and in 
which he first introduced Ills own system of ryotwar. The possessions 
obtained by the conquest of Mysore are mostly ryotwar. The Mysore dis- 
trict is under the rajah, and I rather think is under village assessment. 

3132. What is the system in those countries ceded by the Guico war? — 
The mode of collection in Guzzerat generally is by villages. # 

3133. You have stated that it is always the practice in India that the prin- 
cipal source of revenue should be the land j is that a practice which we have 
maintained ?— It is. 

3134. Do you conceive it is possible to avoid following that system, or do 
you think it is an advisable system ? — I should not think it either possible or 
advisable to avoid it ; not possible, because there is really no other adequate 
souice of revenue in India. India is a country exceedingly poor. There are 
few sources of industry different from labour upon the land. If you were 
therefore to abandon the land revenue, there is no other means that I am aware 
of, of obtaining a revenue. You might, to be sure, proceed by indirect means, 
but it would come to the same thing j you must either go without the reve- 
nue, or you must take it where it is to be had. I conceive, however, that the 
peculiarity of India, in deriving a large proportion of its revenue from the 
land, is a very great advantage. Nine-tenths probably of the revenue of the 
government in India is derived from the rent of land, never appropriated to 
individuals, and always considered to be the property of government; and to 
me that appears to be one of the most fortunate circumstances that can occur 
in any countiy ; because in consequence of this the wants of the stale are 
supplied really and truly without taxation. A.$ far as this source goes, the 
people of the country remain untaxed. The wants of government are sup- 
plied without any drain either upon the produce of any man's labour, or the 
produce of any man's capital. 

3135. You have described various systems of collecting the land revenue ; 
which of those do you think is the most advantageous for the people ' — I 
conceive that as matters are at present settled in India, by far the best security 
for the inferior people is, that the assessment should be made and should be 
collected from them by the officers of government, without the intervention 
of a middle-man. It appears to me that the interest of the ryot is much more 
likely to be protected if he transacts with the officer of government under 
all responsibility to which he is liable, than if he transacts with the other 
species of middle-man ; and I should say that the experience of India goes 
to that conclusion. With respect to village settlement, the villages being a 
sort of fraternity, very often claiming to be relations, and in some cases call- 
ing themselves bretlnen, it was sometimes thought that the inferior j;ots 
would be under an equitable and kind management if the assessment was 
distributed upon them by the heads of the village ; but experience has gone 
very much to the contrary ; it has been found that those heads of villages are 
in almost all cases oppressors of the inferior ryots. 

3 M 
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pose new rates upon the ryots, and even to oust them wherever they found it 2 Aug. 1831. 
convenient. When applications wcie made to the courts, and. they were not 
early made, because the people are exceedingly passive, the judges, for the • 1 » *?• 

most part, coincided in opinion with those auction purchasers, and decided 
that their rights included every thing, and that the ryots weie in the condi- 
tion of tenants at will. This has proceeded to a very considerable length ; 
because during the first year of the operation of the permanent settlement, a 
very great transfer of property took place. It appears also, that the same 
sort of feeling as to the rights of the ryots, which was thus spread by the in- 
terpretration of this act of purchasing, has pervaded also the other properties 
which had not changed hands, and even those cases of transfer which took 
place by private bargain ; and that generally in Bengal now there is hardly 
any right recognized as belonging to those inferior holders. 

3139- Do you conceive that at present the transfer of property by any 
means is held to give the new acquirer a complete right over the cultivators? 

I believe so : the thing is not so distinctly made out upon the records in 
other cases as in that of the auction purchasers, but there is every reason to 
infer that the same sort of feeling that was generated in the case of those 
estates that were sold, now pervades the whole of them. '1 here is a very 
remarkable expression in one of the despatches from the government of 
Bengal, that the rights of the ryots in Bengal, under the operation of the per- 
manent settlement, had passed away sub silcntio. 

8140. Has it come to your knowledge that the government of Bengal some 
years since directed queries to be circulated among the collectors in the 
permanently settled provinces, to ascertain whether, in point of fact, the 
transfer of property was held to annul existing rights? — Yes, there were 
queries of that description circulated, and replies were obtained from a great 
proportion of the collectors and judges; there was diversity of opinion upon 
the matter of right, but with respect to the matter of fact, it was admitted 
that generally such had been the construction. 

3141. Did thegovemmcnC take any steps in consequence of that coming 
to their knowledge? — The government took certain measures to stop the 
thing in future ; but when the rights of the ryots had already passed away 
sub silcntio , there was hardly any thing to be done, the evil was consum- 
mated. 

3142. When did this occur to which you are now alluding? — I think 
in 1824i 

. 3143. Did not they pass some Regulation to correct the evil? — There 
is a Regulation of 1822, which was expressly intended to obviate the incon- 
veniences, the frauds and injustice which it had been found were apt 
to occur in the case of public sales. It has been enacted in a recent Regu- 
lation, that in no case of sale shall anything whatever be considered as sold 
or saleable by the previous owner of the property, but such rights as he him- 
3 M 2 self 
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public sale? — Uniter the ryotwar there is never any sale, nor any occasion 
for it. 

3152. Under this order of the Court of Directors arc the lands under the 
zemindary system brought to a public sale ? — They arc brought to a public 
sale, because otherwise it would hardly be a fair bargain ; they arc put up 
to auction and bought in on account of government ; the government is a 
competitor with other intending purchasers in open market. 

3153. Arc there many competitors? — There arc sometimes more and 
sometimes fewer; it depends upon accident. It is somewhat remarkable, 
in regard to those zemindars of Bengal, that it is more difficult to collect the 
revenue from them than it is from the people who arc not under the permanent 
settlement in the upper provinces. The extent of land advertised for sale 
having alarmed the Court of Directors, they desired that queries upon the 
subject might be circulated. From the answers it appeared that these 
zemindars were in the habit of refusing to pay till the last moment. It is 
common with them to permit the whole process to be gone through for 
bringing the property to a sale, and to come into the collector's office where 
the bidders are assembled, praying for a postponement, and when that cannot 
be obtained, to produce the money and stop the sale. The consequence of tins 
undoubtedly has been exceedingly injurious to the persons who arc obliged 
to sell and are not prepared with their money at tho time. It was inferred 
by the Court of Directors that this practice could not fail to prevent bidders 
coming forward, it being thus impossible to .know beforehand whether the 
property would be sold or not ; and very lately instructions have been sent 
to require the tender of payment to take place a certain time antecedent to 
the sale, otherwise the sale uot to be stopped ; but out of tenderness even 
those zemindars that can tender the mouey on the day of tho sale may enter 
into competition for the repurchase of the property. 

315 For what reason did zemindars, having the means of payment, defer 
the payment till the latest moment? — -They deferred the payment for a very 
obvious reason : the rate of interest of money among themselves is at least 2t 
and sometimes 30 per cent, per annum, white they are only charged 12 per 
cent, on their arrears to government ; of course the longer they can refrain 
from payment, if they need to borrow, or the longer they can keep out 
their money at interest, if they are in a condition to lend, so much the better 
for them ; and it is a principle of the people of India generally, never to pay 
till they are compelled to do it. 

3155. In case of a gift of an estate, or the descent of an estate, is it 
supposed that the new possessor has a complete power to make new terms with 
his ryots, as well as in the case of public sale? — My inference undoubtedly 
would be, that what was originally understood of auction purchases, is now 
understood of all the zemindars generally j that not only the ryots upon those 
estates that have been sold at auction have no rights, but that tho same is the 
understanding with regard to all the rest. 
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S15G. It is presumed that the directions of the Court of Directors do not 
apply except in the case ot public sales “ — No , in the case of private sale*, 
where the transfer takes place between a zemindar and another party in the 
way of private bargain, they do not interfere , but the instruction is, that in 
all cases of public sales where there is not any great sacrifice on the part of 
government, the estate shall be purchased on the part of government, and 
then settled with the ryots on the ryotwur principle. 


Jo vis, 4° die An gusli, 1831. 


Sir James Macdonald, Bart, in the Chair. 


JAMES MILL, Esq again called m, and examined. 


3157. Are the Committee to understand that the estates purchased by 
government at public sales are to be held as remaining perpetually in the 
hands of government?-— That is the present purpose of the purchases that 
have been directed to be made , they are to remain in the hands of govern- 
ment, and the revenue to be collected immediately from the ryots. 

3158 Has any great extent of land been purchased by the gov eminent ifl 
that manner -• — Not any great extent, because it is only recently that the 
suggestion has been made to the Bengal government, who at first were some- 
what averse to it, for reasons which they stated Latterly they arc more 
inclined, and the instructions have been more positive; but the most peremp 
tory instructions arc of recent date. The purchases of the gicatcst extent 
nave related to estates held in common, or m joint-tenancy, what they call 
puttcedarce estates In the case oi those estates the arrear is frequently occa 
sioned by the default of a small number of the joint proprietors ; and when a 
sale lor arrears takes place the whole of the estate is sold on account of the 
default of a small number. As soon as this consequence came to be reflected 
upon, it was regarded as a very great grievance, and measures were lAen to 
prevent it , and in a number of cases in which estates have been so disposed 
o, thev have been repurchased by government, and rc-se tiled with the 
original proprietors. 


*V llow liave < Ilose estates which have thus come to the hands of gosera- 
Kul^T naS f‘ 1, lmc th py bccn "ell or >11 managed ?-I» respect of 
nose smell have been so purchased, our experience isyettoo little to enable 
hind ‘ 'f becn ,1 ‘° rc , s " it - abcrc “to certain cases ot an analogous 

Mnu winch may be mentioned ; estates held Uiaus, that is, estates is Inch bas- 
ing 
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m<* come into the hands of government, or being managed by government 
on account of the proprietor, are assessed, and the collections made in detail 
by the officers of government. Estates so managed have generally been 
described by the Bengal collectors as succeeding ill, as falling behind in the 
revenue derived from them, without being favourable to the protection of the 
rjols It was not satisfactorily accounted for why hhaus management, which 
was only a management in detail with the ryots, constantly succeeded ill in 
Bengal and well in Madras. Questions were put to elicit information, and the 
result seems to be, that khaus management in Bengal is only another name 
for careless management. The collectors paid little attention, the estates 
were left almost wholly to their principal servants, the tehsildars, who made 
the settlements with the ryots, and collections from them, under very little 
superintendence , and thus, partly from the carelessness of these tehsildars, 
and very often also from their corruption, the revenue declined, while the prob- 
ability is that the ryots were also pillaged, and abuse perpetrated in both waj s 

3160 Do you confine that description of ill management to estates which 
were intended ultimately to revert to the proprietor' — It applies to estates 
intended ultimately to reveit to the proprietor, but not exclusively 

Sl6l. In those cases in which government, having purchased those 
estates, maybe said to have introduced the ryotwar system, on what principle 
was the property assessed?— -On the principle commonly adopted, that of 
taking all the evidence that can be obtained of what is the real value of the 
land , what, from its productive powers, it can afford to pay. 

3162 Could that assessment secure the fair rights of the lyots, unless there 
is a regular survey — The great difhculty in raising a revenue from the land 
in India is, the difficulty of ascertaining correctly the value ot the land 
Approximation is all that can be obtained The instruction for many years 
sent from horpe, and impressed upon the governments of India is, that in no 
case can more be taken than the rent of the land, without both injustice and 
permanent injury to the country, not only injury to the individual cultivators, 
but injury to the government itaelf. And in ail doubtful cases the instruction 
has been, to take special care to err on the side of lenity rather than on the 
side of severity , to take less than the rent rather than more 

3163 What proportion of the gross produce do you consider a mere rent? 
— I think that no proportion of the gross produce can ever be assigned as a 
standard of rent, because rent depends wholly upon the fertility of the land 
In some cases I conceive there is land that may be cultivated, and can afiord 
no rent , there is land that may yield something, but very little beyond what 
is necessary to repay the expense of cultivation. There is other land that may 
afford a very large surplus beyond the expense of cultivation. My own concep 
tion is, that a good deal of mischief has been incurred in India by supposing 
that a certain proportion of the produce might with propriety be assigned as a 
standard of rent or revenue. This was the standard taken by the rude 
governments which preceded ours. One of its tendencies must have been to 

prevent 
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4, Aug 1831 prevent all but land of a certain degree of fertility from being cultivated at 
— — alJ, a nd it must have operated as rent most unequally in all other cases 

j Miff, si 64. If this system of the purchase of lands permanently to remain id 

the hands of the government is to continue, is it not a mode ot getting ndof 
the zetmndary system, and of substituting ryotvvar generally in those pro- 
vinces ? — If it is persevered in, that would be the ultimate effect of it 
3165. On what principle do you suppose that the Court of Directors gave 
those orders , was it upon a conviction of the mischiefs of the existing 
system ? — My opinion is, that the Couit were merely influenced by the con 
sideration of the ryots, who had been divested of the rights they considered 
to belong to them , the desire that the ryots of Bengal should be restored to 
the situation they held formerly, or that now held by the ryots m other pahs 
of India 

3166 Do you think that is quite reconcileable with the declarations of the 
first government, and with the fauh of government to those whom they then 
constituted proprietors ? — I conceive that it is perfectly reconcileable The 
original engagement with those proprietors was to give them the benefit of a 
permanent assessment, but when those individuals who now hold the proper!) 
have sold it, they are divested of all right and concern in it. The govern 
ment, who purchases in that case, stands in the place of the zemindar, and 
holding the land in that capacity, may settle with its tenants in what way it 
pleases 

3167 Has it not been under the consideiation of the Court of Directors 
whether this plan might not be adopted, namely, for the government, in the 
case of defaulters, before they put up the estate to public sale, to ascertain 
in the best mode possible, by survey, the exact rights of the rjots, and 
having ascertained and defined those rights, then to put up the estate to 
any bidder, subject to the observance of those rights Such a scheme has 
been under their consideration, but I believe no order has been passed 
upon it. 

3168. Would not that scheme ns effectually vetswn. the rights of the 0°tSi 
and at the same time preserve the professed objects of the Regulation of 
1793? — It might afford protection to the ryots, but the objection that occurs 
to me upon iti3, that we could not take this course without an infringe 115611 ^ 
of the law of the permanent settlement If the zemindars now hold their 
land without any restraint respecting the terms they impose upon their under- 
tenants, the zemindar upon whom government, previous to a side, sbouh 
impose the restraint of terms, would be placed under a peculiar disadvantage 
ma situation more unfavourite than that of other zemindars, holding U D “ cr 
the permanent settlement, who are exempt from restraint. 

3109 Does that answer apply to the case of a defaulting zemindar, w l,os * 
estate is sold in consequence ’ — I consider that such a limitation impose* 
upon such a 6alc must of necessity reduce the value of the estate , noboujr 
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will bid so high for the estate under an idea of being bound by those terras to 
the ryots, as they would pay for it if they were not to be so bound. ■ ' 

5170. Then you mean to say that the government has no means of secur- 

ing justice for the ryots, except by taking the estate into their own hands r — 
That is my opinion. , 

51 71 . Do you think the two different settlements, the ryotwar and the 
zemindary settlement, can co-exist well in the same province ? — There is no 
doubt inconvenience in diversity, and there is advantage in uniformity,’ but 
I think the disadvantage maybe counterbalanced and overbalanced by advan- 
tages of another description. 

3172. Where the government enter as- competitors, does not the know- 
ledge of that circumstance tend to raise the price of the land? — That is 
undoubtedly one difficulty in carrying this scheme into effect, and I imagine 
will be found the main difficulty. It will be to be seen how far in practice it will 
be possible to contend with that difficulty successfully ; it is possible that it 
may to a certain degree prove a bar. 

3173. Have any means been suggested to obviate the difficulty ? — It is 
first to be tried how it operates without helps ; one expedient which obviously 
presents itself is that of concealment. 

3174. Would that be possible? — There would be difficulty in it undoubt- 
edly, but I think not insuperable. Local expedients, however, must of 
necessity be left to the ingenuity of those who are upon the spot, and who 
alone know the circumstances. 

3175. Has there been observed a diminution of competitors since the 
government came into the field? — We have no information to that effect. 

. 3170. Do the ryots pay in kind to the zemindars? — Not in Bengal } not 
generally in the British territories. In some instances the reluctance of the 
cultivators to a money payment has prevented the abandonment of payment 
in kind ; but it has been found subject to so much abuse, and to open a door 
to so much fraud, both upon the ryots and upon the government, that it is 
discountenanced as far as possible, and for the greater part now does not 
exist in the British territories. 

3177* Can the government interfere directly to prevent it ? — It might make 
a law to prevent it, because it might resolve that the revenue shall only be 
collected, in money, but they have never done so in an y case in which it was 
reported to them to be exceedingly contrary to the will of the cultivators 
themselves. 

3178. Could they, under a zemindary settlement, issue a law by which 
the zemindars were compelled to receive money instead of payment in kind ? 
-—The permanent settlement is a money settlement as far as the zemindars 
themselves are concerned ; government has not interfered with the payment 
or the mode of paymeut of the ryots to the zemindars, and the decisions of 
the courts have been, that under the terms' of the permanent settlement they 
‘ 3 N have 
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3189. Do you recollect at what time : — It, is within a few years, in 1824 
I think ; the circumstance took place in consequence of an intention to 
increase the quantity of the poppy grown in Benares, for which purpose it 
was thought proper to increase the rate of payment to the ryot. It was, 
however, anticipated, that the ryots would not benefit by this increase, 
because the zemindar would charge an additional rent, and to obviate this 
obstruction directions were given to resist the imposition of such additional 
rent. 

3190. On what principle did the government conceive they had a right to 
interfere with the demands of the zemindar upon his ryot? — I do not remem- 
ber that government have stated any particular ground for it. Jt appears to 
me that it was a perfectly fair and proper proceeding. 

3191. Are the rights now existing between the ryot and the zemindar 
the same in opium lands as they were in 1793? — That we imperfectly know. 
The zemindars have gone on dealing with the ryots as they pleased ; and 
one of the unfortunate circumstances’of the zemindary settlement has been, 
that it has shut out the government from a knowledge of the situation of 
the ryots. - 

8192. In those opium lands, were not the rights defined more particularly 
in 1793 in the case of that monopoly produce, than in other cases ? — I believe 
no distinction in that respect was made between the lands that grew the 
different kinds of crops. 

3193. In what mode could the government interpose to protect the ryots 
from the increased demand of the zemindars on those lands ? — They would 
forbid higher rates to be charged to the ryots for those lands than what had 
been paid in previous years ; for though there is great difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, in ascertainig what had been paid a considerable number of years 
back, it might be known what had been paid for those lands for the last year, 
or the last two or three years. 

31 94. Suppose the zemindar, in spite of the orders of the Company, levied 

a higher rate upon the ryot, what was his defence in that case ? — The ryot 
might have recourse to the zillah court,' where, if the right of the zemindar 
to resist was disallowed, the case would be determined \ if it were determined 
that according to the law as it stood the government had no right to inter- 
fere, it would then be necessary to make a law. The anticipation of the 
government in the case now alluded to must have been, that the law as it 
stood authorized their claim, otherwise they would have begun by passing a 
Regulation. r 

3195. In what way would that order affect the proprietary right of the 
zemindar ? — It appears to me that it would not affect his proprietary right in 
any way whatever j that the sole effect would be to prevent the zemindar 
from obtaining a share of the monopoly profit, because, if the cultivation of. 
the poppy was free and unrestricted, the value of land on which the poppy 

3 N 2 was 
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4 Aug. 1831. was grown would be exactly the same as that of any other land of equal fer. 

tility under any other crop. When the article was monopolized by govern* 

J. Mill , Esq. ment> an( ] ,'t s value artificially raised, it could only afford a greater fent than 

other produce by paying as rent a part of this artificial price, that is, apart 
of the monopoly profit That is what the zemindar is not in the slightest 
decree entitled to by the terms of the settlement. If he were allowed to 
go on charging an additional rate, it might become impossible for die 
government to benefit by the monopoly, as his rent might absorb the whole 
of the monopoly price, and the monopoly would exist for 'his advantage 
alone. 

3196. Do yousuppose the government would have the same right to inter, 
feie in any other case as in the case of land producing the poppy ? — Notin 
any case j only in those of a similar description. If they were to make any 
other species of produce a monopoly, and to raise it to a monopoly price, 
they would be entitled to interfere to prevent the owner of the land from 
sharing in the monopoly profit. „ \ 

8197. You justify the interference of the government in the case on die 
ground of their having a monopoly of that cultivation ? — Yes j it appears to 
me that fiom this circumstance, what is properly the rent due to the zemin- 
dar is not interfered with, even supposing his claim against the ryot u 
unlimited. If the rent of the poppy land would be no greater in the case of 
a free cultivation of the poppy than the rent of any land of equal fertility 
under any other crop, it follows that when the value of the produce raised 
upon it is raised merely by the monopoly, any rent beyond what would be 
obtained from the land under any other crop is merely a share of the profits 
of the monopoly. 

3198. Is it your opinion that the courts would not decide in favour of 
government if the case were referred to them? — It can be only conjecture 
on my part what might be their interpretation of the law as it stands, hut 
the government might, in-my opinion, without any injustice, make a Regu- 
lation to that effect, by which the corn Is would be bound. 

3X99- Do yon think that in the case of any species of produce of tfhich 
the government may choose by any law to enhance the value, it has a rigW* 
on the ground of such a proceeding of its own, to interfere with the profij* 
which the proprietor may make of his property ? — What may be the state 
of the law in this country in respect to such a question I cannot undertake 
to say ; but I conceive that a law might be made in all cases to that cne;t 
without, in the least degree affecting the rights of the party against \ib°» 
it might be supposed to operate, because 1 conceive that the effect of u 
would be simply to prevent a participation in the profits of such a monopoly* 
3200. What is the actual power that the zemindar possesses over the t)® 1 
m the event of his not fulfilling his engagements to him ?— He has sainJ* 
mary powers of coercion to a considerable extent j for sums of small oni°un 
he is allowed to distrain upon personal property; for sums of a h'S llt! 
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amount he is allowed to attach the crops upon the ground, ami also to arrest 
the defaulter. • / 

3201. At the period of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement were any means 
taken to ascertain or to define the existing lights of the ryots? — No means 
were taken to define or to asceitam them, and much inconvenience has 
arisen from the precipitate manner in which that settlement was formed. 

3202. Do you imagine that the lapse of time that has since intervened 
would make it now difficult or impossible to ascertain the exact nature of 
those lights ? — That has been the subject of various queries suggested by the 
home authorities, and has been a matter of anxious inquiry to the govern- 
ment abroad. It seems to be at last agreed, that there are no means in 
Bengal of ascertaining with any accuracy what are caiied the pergunnah 
rates, that is, certain payments which custom had established, and which 
were looked to, both by the government and by the ryots, as a species of 
standard ; not that the standard was of much advantage to the ryots, for 
though it was always appealed to, the zemindars and other collectors exer- 
cised the privilege of adding cesses (abwabs), over and above what was 
considered the standard j cesses which were arbitrary, and in general went 
to such an amount as to leave the ryot just enough to carry on his cultiva- 
tion with. 

3203. Has it been definitely admitted by the authorities at home that, 
under the Regulations of 1793, the government has no power to interfere 
between the, zemindar and the ryot? — It has never been admitted by the 
authorities at home j and from my present recollection, I should say, th6re 
is sufficient evidence that the authorities at home have never acquiesced in 
the opinion, that by the settlement oflfgs the ryots have no rights. 

3204. You spoke of a contrary opinion having been established by the 
decisions of the courts j will you explain mare particularly the way in which 
those decisions originated? — It is impossible and needless to refer to parti- 
cular cases, When disputes arose upon the claims of the zemindars, and the 
ryots thought it necessary to contest them by instituting suits, it seems to 
have been generally held that the ryot had no remedy against the claim of 
the zemindar} and when those decisions were confirmed by the Sudder 
Adawlut, they became law. 

3205. AVas the decision, as confirmed by the Sudder Adawlut, founded 
upon the Regulations of 1793 only ? — Such was the Court’s interpretation 
ot those Regulations. I may Tefer to a very important discussion which has 
leccntly taken place, and of which the documents will be laid before this 
Committee, in the selections now preparing at the India House. Mr. Har- 
rington, one of the most instructed and pains-taking of the Company’s ser- 
vants in India, to whom we owe that very valuable book, the Analysis of the 
Regulations, recoided in 1827 a Minute in which he maintained, at much 
length, that the rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations of 1793: 

* . and 
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and the draft of a Regulation for the better protection of the rights of the rjols 
was then piepared by him, and sent home. This proposition of Mr. Har- 
rington’s was referred to the Sudder Adawlut, and minutes upon the sub- 
ject were furnished by the seveial judges differing in opinion from Mr. Har- 
rington and the other members of the. government. Among those judges 
of the Sudder Adawlut I may mention Mr. Ross, one of the most valuable 
of the Company’s servants, a man of great zeal, piobity, and experience, 
who declares absolutely, that the ryots in Bengal had no rights, and never 
had any. These documents must be regarded as of high importance; 
because so, direct a difference of opinion among the best informed and 
most trustworthy witnesses shows in how much obscurity the subject lies. 
We can only account for such a difference of testimony by supposing, that 
in the place in which one of these gentlemen had made his observations 
he found the ryots possessing rights, and that in the place where the other 
gentleman had made his he found them possessing none. ) 

3206. Did not Mr. Mackenzie make very elaborate minutes upon the 
Subject ?— Several very elaborate and important papers of his have been sent 
home, but I do not remember that they touch particularly upon this point of 
the rights of the ryots under the permanent settlement. 

3207- Was there not a regulation by which the zemindars were required 
to give something in the nature of a lease to those ryots? — There was a 
regulation passed to that effect, but under the permanent settlement that fm 
been very little attended to. 

3208. When was it issued? — The date of it I do not lecollect.' 

3209. Do you conceive that the ryots themselves, in those instances »« 
which the pottah regulation has been enforced, consider it as a protection!-' 
The evidence which we have received upon that subject is rather conflicting. 
In many cases the lyots have had an objection to receiving those pottahs; 
they considered that it was binding them to a particular payment in a way 
which they dreaded, as exposing them, in yeais in which it might be alto, 
gether impossible for them to pay, to be turned out of their lands ; and the 
thing was novel, and therefore alarming. In other cases there is evidence 
that they accepted the pottah joyfully, and considered it a protection. 

3210. Can you form any opinion as to the propoitioti of zemindars now 
enjoying the estates which were settled with them or their ancestors at the 
period of the permanent settlement? — That question can only be answered 
very generally, because it is only incidentally that the subject is mentioned in 
the Records; but my impiession is that a very small pioportion of those 
with whom the permanent settlement was made are now owners of the land, 
very great alienations being made during the fiist year of the settlement. 

3211. Arc the greater proportion of the zemindars resident upon their 
zemmdarics? — I believe a very considerable' ptopoition of them are non. 
resident; they are rich natives who live about Calcutta. 

3212. Therefore 
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3212. Therefore the experiment of creating a landed gentry in India by 
means of the zemindary settlement may be considered to have entirely failed? 

— I so consider it 

3213. Have the zemindars been in any way useful in the administration of 

justice or police? — In general quite the contrary; it has been found in cases 
in which the police of their districts was assigned to them that it was a source 
of perpetual abuse, and in almost all cases it was taken away. < 

3214. Have the home authorities ever admitted that the absolute property . . 
of the soil was conveyed to the zemindais by the permanent settlement? — 
Not in those words; but I imagine the general interpretation is, that the 
property in the soil was transfer! ed to those zemindars in nearly as full a 
sense as it is to thq, holder of a fee-simple in England. 

3215. Has it not been held, in the despatches from the Court of Directors, 
that what was permanently granted to the zemindars was solelya right to 
collect the revenues, and receive a certain per-centage upon them ? — That I 
should think would not affect the question of the land being held in full 
property ; because in England land may be held in fee-simple, and so trans- 
ferred, under the obligation of a perpetual lease. One man may have the 
fee-simple, but a tenant under him the owner of a perpetual lease. Previous 
to the Regulations by which the settlement was rendered permanent, the 
zemindars were propeily officers of government in many cases, indeed here- 
ditary officers. 

3216. Supposing that the right of interfering in behalf of the ryots were 
now admitted in point of law, do you apprehend that in point of fact it * 
would be possible to replace them upon any thing like the footing upon 
which the permanent settlement found them, or that lapse of time has oblite- 
rated the evidence upon which any interference on their behalf must be 
founded? — I understand the question to i elate chiefly to assessment upon 
the ryots, whether it would be possible to revert to the assessment that was 
made in 1793 ; I imagine that it would not be possible to ascertain what was 
paid in 1793 with any accuracy, because the putwarry accounts are unworthy 
of trust. 

3217. Do you apprehend that the permanent settlement was originally 
fixed at too high a rate? — I believe there was great inequality; in some 
cases it was found very early that the zemindars, without any apparent mis- 
conduct on their part, were unable to pay, but those failures were only 
partial, and 1 imagine it was only in a smaller number of cases' that it could 
be considered as excessive at the time of the permanent settlement. 

3218. What is the Jaw of descent as to zemindaries? — It is the common 
law of descent of the party ; if the zemindar is a Mahomedan, it is according 
to Mahomedan law ; if lie is a Hindoo, it is the Hindoo law. 

. S21Q. What is the Mahomedan law of descent? — The law of equal divi- 
sion holds both with respect to Mahomedans and with Hindoos, with this 

difference 
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difference, that the Mahomedan may will Ins property, winch the u,„l. 
cannot Wills arc recognized by the MohamedaJ la^ bm hey ” 
recognized by the Hindoo law. ' 001 

3220 Do the zemindars in general will their property to one , on ?-I 
think it rarely happens, and in gcucrat there has been much subdivision. 

3221. And that subdivision has probably given rise to much litigation?— 

I am not aware that that particularly has given rise to litigation, but it may 
have happened without its being known to me ' 

3222. When a zemindary descends in that way to a number of sons, does 

Thi* T °' V ? S,arc ’ or 1,0 ll >cy administer it in comiuon>- 

Iveraty f 12 fimi y ' ofcoursc ' determine that point, and there is much 

T iS ■?| 0<:3 " 0t tho 'Oi'tse of succession vary in the different prov.nces?- 
15' .,™ very little difference in tile general punciple; there are 
modifications according to the customs in diffei ent places. 

inerS»n?„77 a PP lehe " d ‘''"t practice of willing to the eldest son is 
increasing or decreasing?—! have no evidence to that point. 

There LTeen®'^ t3len "S'* onl.e^occupanu^orprop^etorV- 

adfud™ £“ yo “i,,‘ hln f poss,ble for the Court of Adawlut to define and 
lands ant v,HaS. “u" r > ots - ° f llle zemindars, and of government, in 
fbrmedm a!™!! 1 ° r ?S' sl V 10 relir to, and can that registry be 
persons aided^hv In J S< r Sat,s ^‘ lctor y as by its being made by competent 
tial ingredient . lD *° rmat,on 1 conceive that a survey is one essen- 

particuhi district *>nrT a ! nm S w hat accurately belongs to the individuals 10 a 

«gSmg ?Kes a sme„u° Va ' Ue ° f *■**"»' k ' nds ° f "» “ * 

nectecTwith the^irh^sV 0 ^ 'Vi es , sentla l For the decisipn of questions con* 
of die Ton t f '£,1° SUch ,ands ? -I« 'v°uld be competent, and the duly 
was no ”e“ at v aro f res P Ectl "S " particular village where there 

evTdence as th?c7 J ' CrC tlu! f re , had bee " »• measurement, to take such 
J?y f“ e .t In that case i?"T ° f ' be CaSB " ould "®u d - It might be neces 
as concerned that Dartirnlir ** 3 SUrve ^ and measurement to be made as far 
with lesnect to the^diflprem ^ tf tlon f dt wou ld take evidence upon the spot 
tuned . hem by the c ‘!d ™e th-n ,, “ l / v,d, ' ills " a " d according as ,t ,scer- 

but it would be a ,, articular 1 ' vas ' ,lllu “ its reach, so it would determine, 

that is what is necessary to be H™' y a P artlcu,ar occasion, and in truth 
India aie the customs^m |..,i E .' rl In dia generally ; because the Ians'" 
rather misgmdanm Th * I' 3 T , he , books "fiord little or no guidance, 
take evidence with rptno^Vf 1 *F * nt ^ a ^ las a double function } he lias to 
with respect to the law to ascertain the custom of the pl^e. 


and 
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and lie has to take evidence (aif that has to be taken in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances) as to the matter of fact. 

3228 You stated that it was the opinion of Mr Harrington that the 
rights of the ryots were unimpaired by the Regulations? — Yes 

3229 Does it appear to )ou that those rights had, at the period he gave 
this opinion, been fully investigated, and that they were minutely under- 
stood r — -They had not been fully investigated, nor were they minutely under- 
stood, for theie was not only a diversity, but direct contrariety of opinion 
between some of the most experienced and intelligent of the Company's ser 
vants m Bengal 

3230 You stated that the government had directed their sei vants to mtei- 
fere to resist the enaction of increased rents upon lands pjoducing the poppy , 
have they ever intei fered to encourage the cultivation of the poppy? — No 
otherwise than by offering an enhanced puce to the cultivators The poppy 
is raised by voluntary cultivation, contracted for every yeai There is no 
forced cultivation , the agents publish the terms which they will give for 
such an amount of the article, and the cultivators who intend to engage with 
them send in their tenders for affording such and such quantities , and hav- 
ing contracted, they in general receive an advance of mone) to enable them 
to defray the cost of this expensive cultivation 

3231 Must not that operation tend to regulate the rent of the land, ac- 
cording as the terms offered by government are raised or lowered above or 
below those which would be produced by the cultivation of any other article? 
— If the zemindars were allowed to raise the rent upon land so cultivated, it 
would enable them to derive something beyond the rent to obtain a portion 
of the monopoly profit It would have no effect whatever upon the rent of 
the rest of the land, because the value of the rest of the land would depend 
upon its value under the cultivation of rice, or the principal article winch is 
raised for the food of man 

3232 Is it the best soil that is usually appropnated to the cultivation of 
the poppy ? — Yes, it requires the finest soil 

3233 Is it considered an exhausting crop? — They make no distinction 
between exhausting and not exhausting m India 

3231 Is theie any fixed principle upon which the) offer encouragement 
to raising the poppy 7 — A general estimate is made of what it can afford to be 
raised at , the old prices, to which an addition was recently made, have been 
found quite sufficient to induce the cultivators to produce the quantity of 
opium that had till then been thought advisable to have pioduced , after- 
wards, when it was found advisable to have a larger quantity produced, the 
proper method was thought to be to offer an additional price 

J2S5 Are you not of opinion, that if the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manuficture of opium, were left entirely free, it would tend infinitely more 
to the advantage of the landholder, and the ryot, than by the system now 
3 O adopted? 
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ad°pted?-I thmk no: in (he least; I think if it were left free „ 
would be entirely the same with respect to both landlords and ryok ® 


height. P pnce of the 0 P‘ U ”» 13 iept up to an artificial 

enefto the re re y n°t U upM Zdurif^ tart « taken P ' a “ ™‘ h refc 
any. P producing gram or any other article ?-Not 

landlord Si rtfrvo't SST** ‘ llCy '\ aVe , 3 *W« 10 ‘"‘“fere between He 
in certain cases a&ich suit '|” aaSaa ' vl,lc, “ smt ‘‘^r °™ purposes ?-Not 

might suit their own purposes tofaterfk™ S?T’’ ^ “? y “ eans - be ™ seit 
that where a nurtiVnlo,. i ? mterlere in all cases; but it appears to me 

raised to an artificial nrice "if •* subject 10 monopoly, and that article is 
the owner of the land unnn 'h^i c “ m P etcnt P° r the government to preient 
sharing in the profits of the monopoly!' Parl ' CU,ar produce ia oultirated from 

or in any othc ya part•Mlnder S 'l^ :I, a , sys . te . m e *' 3tin S in any part of this country, 
not know any other case in whf t?f U" mon °f ti'u British Government?— I do 
not know any place in ,„i, bl if b tbesa P a . rt,cu| aruircumstances occur; I do 
erected into a monopoly 3 " y P orllon . of the produce of the soil is 
The cultivation of tobacco ff.l can conceive cases in which it might be. 
but it would be nossihip ,n cr exa!n fde, is altogether prohibited in England, 
in particuiar disSs anr'm l aU ° W “I*'" portions of il t0 berased 
raised precisely on the’ same nrin^ , mono P ollzed b y the government ; to h" 
tr 1 . rue same principle as the on nm n.npd, nr 


raised precisely on the’ same • , mono P olized by the government ; ti 

it appears to me that it would be in* f S - the ° piUIn is raised in Be ”g al i “ d 
I I . , . t . wou,a De no infrinrrnmpnt oMnmt 


to me that if Wrt „i a / p • a ®. lhe opium is raiset 0 . 

1 to prohibit them h ^ . ,n ^ r * n ff em ent of the rights of the owners 
. P 0hlblt them h y a Slm ^r law from sharing in the profits ofthe 


it appears to i 
ofthe land t 
monopoly. 

regulations to die sameefftcta Ile Tl, U ° d “ tb ? Madras government there are 
the Madras presidency. lhe °P ,um 1S not grown on the lands under 

their estates ? — NeverT^^ 3 ^ GVCr °kj ect ed to the growth of the poppy up 011 

Not in the least ^ n ° fc COns ‘^ er t0 be detrimental to their estates?— 


Zu. llr:^ 0ry? 7 NMli B y voluntary contract. 


3244 , H » ltls D y voluntary contract 

Bengal thaUiL y Mmrmdlr a Dubl,V ini T 35 t0 the proportion of the land of 
come under public sale, or could you obtain such informs- 

tion? 
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tion ? — I imagine not to any great degree of accuracy ; an approximation 
may be possible. , . t 

3245. Of what class of persons generally are the buyers at those sales? — 
For a considerable period many of the buyers were the officers of the zillah 
and provincial courts, who had acquired riches by their practice, and not 
unfrequently the native servants of the collectors. When that came to the 
notice of the government and afterwards to the notice of the home authorities, 
and the practice was inquired into, it was found to have been productive of 
various abuses, and to open widely a door for their admission, measures were 
therefore taken to prevent it, and a law was passed which prohibited the 
officers in the courts of justice, and the servants of the collectors, from being 
bidders at public sales. 

3246. When was that regulation? — It is Regulation VIII of 1819* 

3247. Has any case come before the Court of Directors givingany reason 
to imagine that, directly or indirectly, any of the English collectors have 
had any concern in the receipts from the estates sold ? — I know of no such 
instance. 

3248. Does it ever occur that instead of proceeding to the extremity of a 
sale, a new arrangement is made with a defaulting zemindar, whose estate 
may have been originally too highly assessed? — I am not aware of any in- 
stance in the case of a sale. The land is not brought to sale, but the assess- 
ment is reduced where it is known to be too high. There is another set of 
cases in which an interposition has been attempted to be made : it sometimes 
happens when a zemindar falls into arrears, becomes deeply involved in 
debt, that he anticipates the extremity of a sale, to which government, for 
various reasons, has been exceedingly averse to proceed, by praying the 
government to take the management of the estate, allowing so much for 
the maintenance of the owner, and to keep it in their hands till the debts are 
paid, when it may he restored again to the zeouadat\ This has taken place 
in a variety of instances ; and a suggestion has been made from home that 
upon those occasions government should stipulate beforehand, with the per- 
son whose estates they thus undertook to nurse, for the making of settlements 
with the ryots, and giving them pottahs which shall protect their rights in 
all times to come, and that they should make this the condition of under- 
taking the management. The practice I speak of has been nearly confined 
to Madras. 

3249. Do you think it would be possible to make such an arrangement in 
Bengal? — It would be possible in those cases in which the zemindars thought 
proper to make some proposition to government. If they preferred a petition 
to government to undertake the management of their estates, it would be 
competent for. the government to make the same proposition to them, but 
that rarely happens in Bengal. 

3250. Might not such a proposition be made from the government to the 

3 0 2 zemindar 
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vention ofany middle rm t l, T be ™ e lves without the ,nio 
modes of ryotwar s stem ™ T? have stated befoie that there are «,cral 
estates so purcinsed have heen^a 0 ' 11 ? t0 understa nd that all those 

of some of Sir* Thomas Tlnnrn’" 3 "?. 1 ! 1 raaximum established, as in the case 
and no field assessment tl,.,, ° S settlements ?— No permanent maximum, 
30,0 vL ,' the aSsessme "‘ has been upon the ryot personally 

amount for huw'holeVoMm* llas been cabed upon topayaccram 
land which he actually e ultuated >’°' Pre" y r , eferenco t0 tbc proportion of Ins 
the whole. 3 ' ated '—Precisely so , it is an estimated value of 

made with ah ^tlm'ryots o'f 'the " e tll0S i e estates has any settlement been 
Yes, except m tlm ease nf eL, !"^^’ but " ltb «« b individual ryot?- 
has been made by government „ " ‘' J ln J omt tenancy, where a purcha e 
being consideitd cases nf *t,« * m ' ^ ,c . 1 cases lfc Is made m pieference, the; 
ring most commonly on [he part of on'l har ^ b, P f ’ be 7 usc the default occur- 
manage for the rest whpn .? ft ° on v a *® w of the leading individuals who 
members of tlm partnert LTh' 6 ' 5 f W 0,1 acco " nt a1 lb ' s " ll 
property, P "P wbo bad »ot been in arrear are deprived ol thwr 

ryots ? — Not among 1 zemuLars °!!!V lenallc Y ™ong zemindars, or among the 
ryots ’ but among the immediate cultivators, the 

districts, is any revere nce^iaTirt^f dle assessm ctlt upon those ryots, in those 
is it simply the value of the estate Hm, 1- P i' d , b> , tlw " el ghbourmg ryots, or 
‘lances taken into account a, f 11 ‘i ,D okcd to’— One of tilt circlim- 
'that is actually paid by ncurlibnimn”! ° f i ' vbat ,be land can afford to P 3 ) “ 
>ng lands is only taken into accoun ? Jnds 'A, 111 " bat 13 I ,a,li b l "oyhhoai; 
value of the property is ascerHm | 3S P? rt c tbe evidence by which the real 
ol the ryot. ‘ 1 3 ascerta mcd, and not at all in reference to the right 

extend?— It, s varmus^^onfelmmVVur' nUmbcr of -> 1 ' ars doC! 11 
been common, indefinitely renewed. 1 fr ° m Jcar to Jcar > d ' 0 ) ears la '° 

3«S. Have yon occasion to know whether under that system tbe eouJi- 
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Hon of the ryots has appeared happier and more prosperous?— There is 
little evidence to that effect; ' 

3259. Is there any .record or evidence that has come under your observa- 
tion that enables you to judge, during the thirty-eight years which have 
elapsed since the introduction of the permanent settlement, of the degree of 
partition of soil that has taken place by individual inheritors sharing accord- 
ing to the Mahomedan or Hindoo law? — Not any particular evidence; it is 
only a species of conjecture that can be formed, as far as any evidence exists 
upon the records. The fact would appear undoubtedly in the collector's 
accounts, because in proportion as the estates are subdivided, the names of 
the parties entered as responsible for the revenue will be multiplied. 

3260. From the evidence that has come under your observation, have the 
suits to which you have alluded, and the complaints of the ryots, prevailed 
most in those countries that have been long settled, or in those which have 
more recently come under the permanent settlement, such as those higher 
up the country ? — The complaints of the ryots against the increase of the 
assessment have been entirely silenced by the decisions of the courts, for 
they have been told that they have no remedy ; the complaints against exac- 
tion or extortion by subordinate people are frequent, and the collectors have 
been invested with judicial power for the summary investigation and decision 
of those suits. 

3261. Are you able to make any distinction between countries that have 
been longer settled, and others that have been more recently settled ? — No. 

3262. Are the cases numerous in which the Company have become 
repossessed of the right of the soil in the way you mention ? — No, by no 
means numerous; because the instruction has only been recently conveyed 
in a peremptory form; and when at first, it was a mere suggestion, the 
Bengal government made several objections to it. 

S26-3. Have you in your recollection any instance of an increase of revenue 
accruing to government from this plan? — I do not know that we have yet 
the accounts of any estate that has been transferred in that way. 

3264. Did not many of the zemindaries that were settled in 1793 contain 
a considerable portion of waste land ? — Many of them a great portion of 
waste land. 

3265. Have the zemindars been permitted to cultivate that waste land, 
without any further assessment? — Without any further assessment. 

3266. Has not that been a matter of considerable controversy ?— Not any 
controversy as far as they have been allowed to cultivate, because no inter- 
ference has ever been made with them. The consequence has been that the 
value of those- estates, where waste land susceptible of cultivation has been 
cultivated, has greatly increased, which is to a great degree the reason of the 
very great diversity in what appears to be the value of the estates, the num- 
ber of years' purchase. that one estate sells for beyond another,. 

3267. Has 
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nties, that the zemindars had a right to cultivate those waste lands without 

J Mill, tsq f ur ther payment? — There is a question whether the government had any 
ri'dit to limit that cultivation, what has been supposed to determine the 
point is the question, what was naturally, according to the just interpretation 
of the law of 1793, to be considered as included within the limits of an 
estate If there is any portion of waste that by no proper construction, at 
the period of the permanent settlement, could be considered as within the 
limits of that estate, it is held to be the property of the government, hut the 
government have convpiomvsed the question, and as it appeals to me m a very 
liberal manner. They have come to a resolution, that even though the pro- 
perty m the waste might be considered as doubtful, if it is a model ate quae 
tity, lying between one estate and another, it shall be considered as the pro- 
perty of the zemindars, according to an equal distribution among themselves, 
but where there is any vast portion of waste, comprehending a considerable 
portion of country, which lies distinct by itself, and is only bordered upon by 
a zemindary, as it cannot with any propriety he considered as coming within 
the limits of any estate, it is held to be the pioperty of government, but 
even there they have come to a further compromise with the zemindars, that 
as far as the zemindar has cultivated any portion of that waste, it shall be 
regarded as his own property, as much as any other part of his zemindary, 
and not only so, but that such a proportion of waste as is in general annexed 
to cultivated land, shall be considered as Jus m addition , but beyond this, 
that a line shall be diawn, and the rest shall remain the property of the 
government, to be disposed of as they shall see best 

3268 Was ihere not a considerable dispute, at various periods, with regard 
to the extent to which the zemindars had a right to take the waste?— There 
were doubts in regard to those cases where there was a portion of waste sur- 
rounded by different estates By a hbeni const! uction of the permanent 
settlement, it might be considered that it belonged to the zemindars who e 
estates surrounded it, and so the government have allowed it to be considered 
The only case where they have now drawn a distinction, is that of laffi® 
tracts of waste country that stand by themselves, as the Sunderbunds, for 
example 

3269 Were not the instructions from tins country to treat the zemindars 
with the greatest liberality upon all those occasions? — Entirely so 

3270 Has it not been held b/ some of the zealous supporters of the per- 
manent settlement tint government could not, many part of Bengal, Bebar 
and Orissa, without an interference with the rights of the zemindars, nmc 
any other than a permanent settlement? — Yts, that opinion has been held 

3271. Has that opinion been sanctioned by the authorities at home?-— ^ ot 
at all. 

3272- You state that when government liavc purchased the interest which 
the zemindar had in any estate, a settlement was made with the ,n ‘ ‘ ' 

uduall}. 
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vidually, and a gross sum was collected from each ryot; did that gross.sum 
include both the government revenue and the rent which previously to the 
sale was paid to the zemindar? — It includes the whole of what it is understood 
to be equitable that the ryot should pay. 4 , 1 * 

3273. Is there any distinction kept up in those cases between the two 
payments ? — No distinction is kept up. 

3274. Youwere understood to state, that in your opinion the ryots origi- 
nally had rights ; if that be so, although those rights may be difficult to be 
ascertained, it is presumed they cannot be lost? — It is understood that prac- 
tically they have been destroyed by the interpretation which the courts have 
made of the law of the permanent settlement. 

3275. Which decisions, you were understood to say, arose out of a parti- 
cular case ? — They have arisen from a great variety of cases. What I stated 
was, that a class of cases appear to me to have given the beginning of the 
understanding that the rights of the ryots were granted away by the Jaw of 
the permanent settlement, and that the zemindars were made sole pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

3276. Are those decisions considered conclusive ? — They are considered 
at present to be conclusive, because the consequence is that the ryots are 
now considered as tenants at will, and subject to no limitation in respect of 
the demand that may be made upon them by the zemindars ; and if a law 
were made to establish a right of permanent occupancy in those ryots, there 
would be a great outcry on the part of the zemindars, and they would com- 
plain that the law of the permanent settlement had been violated. 

3277* Are you not of opinion that the ends of justice would be more com- 
pletely answered by the interference of government to maintain the rights of 
the ryots, than by leaving the ryots at the mercy of the zemindars? — It 
would be a choice of evils : if you take the numerical amount, it is of more 
importance that the lights of tens of thousands should be reinstated than 
that the rights of a few should be confirmed ; but according to the present 
interpretation of the law, the zemindars, I think, are entitled to consider the 
power they exercise as their right. 

3278. Before those courts had put that interpretation upon the law, you 
were understood to say that the ryots were considered to have the right? — 
That is my opinion, and the opinion also of very instructed men ; but I also 
stated that it was the opinion of other instructed men that they had not those 
rights. 

3279. Do you mean that the ryot was the original proprietor of the soil ft— 
I should not say that, because I am exceedingly anxious, \vith regard to 
India, to avoid the term proprietor of the soil ; I think a great deal of mis- 
conception lias arisen out of the use of that word. 

3280. Do you think that the ryot has abandoned the idea of having the 

right, 
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right, or that he feels it a grievance''— I hate no doubt he feel, th, . 
ance severely, but he submits to the law of necess ty. “ s "" 

3281 Du! not the mere inquiry into fhp ri<*hta of 
the jungle lands, occasion much alarm amongst the zem,nd°ar™f' BeDol 
and were not numerous petition 1 ! suhmminrr c i 01 BeD o a '> 

™' al ‘°„ <* .“» permanent 1 settlement, pSl*^ Gov^ni^SJ “ 
The zemindars are nevei very slow in taking alarm, and they are never ten 
scrupulous m sending petitions, but I think there neve, t as any occas n S 

is your* opmion^tha^thp/p 6 ^ 0 ? in ^ r ^° m t,le answ eryou have given, that it 
exclusive pronertv in flip i ^ ’l 01 0,1 -> ,na Uy exist in India pny absolute 
a^glad^hat aimstion S *” tl,e same , w ^ ‘hat it exists m c5rope?-I 
me to be at tf?e foundatm t *^ e ? ame 11 re * ales to a matter which appears to 
great subject and th! » , ? Im ° St dlfficuIl y Jn the inquiry mto tbs 
focurred to “ much con fu-Whas been 
occupied by rvois whn had gC , a at one t,me » the lands in India were 

the revenue »n nnif*w i u . or J ie ,antl , I conceive that from them 
demand 7f govern™ euftt^^ fT ° f ff"™™* ‘hat to the 
something established tlnf V3a *1° lmit ^ l° n £ practice there was 
which lilt goS'Zti ^ wouTd^r^,^ *° be * k '" d ° f be J°"'! 

that the government had a „«»ht g °e but U was alw ^ s underslo L od 

government never went to less g d ,„ fl° t 33 " P' e3sed - 1 

cases there were but two parties rpnlV fu r f nt ot tl,e so,,> and in l, '°v C 
mass of immediate cultivators hold,™ c ° n " l:c t ,ei1 with the land there was the 
could not be turned out as I™. i by ng 11 of perpetual occupancj, nbo 
and there was the govemmem S wf palJ thc ,en ' demantIel * of the®, 
rent. It frequently happened’ C ? ncelle jl ways obtained a complete 

summary manner, that middle ° m 1 le dls P 0SlII °n to collect the rent in a 
remora; a c c uam disUict wl! ™?.,'™", '"^POsed ,n the shape of mere 
length of “ZTas he was entitled ‘ t l"? , the ,nan T h * ,d 11 ™ l >S or 
other places the summary process was r ! e , ase - 1,1 Ben S dI and ,n vaM °' 
mc n of eminence and i JS Car f ,et to a considerable extent, ami 

able districts from the tendpnp* 7 a y ted as avenue managers of consider- 
hereditary, tl lose zemindanp^nfr' 7 *” Indla of a,most all things to become 
situation we found the zpmin t co . ntinuet l from father to son, and m that 
were also man' ™ e lp "^' " « previous governments There 
l in winch the government gave away the rent of the 

land 
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land , they created jaghires, which were estates for life, in which a portion 4 Aug 1831 
of land, sometimes a large portion, was given to the jagluida** for Ins life. vTn~r 
There were other cases m which those grants were perpetual (istumrarec), J 
hereditary in the families to which they were given. Besides these cases, 
the very summary and the very detailed, there were other cases of an intei- 
mediate sort, where the collection was by villages, md where the head of the 
village became a sort of hereditary collector. But it appears to me fiom 
these circumstances, that, properly speaking, there were but two parties 
really interested in the soil, the usufruct was shared b) the hercditar) culti- 
vators and the government. Where exceptions occur the) arc cases that the 
government has made by its own act. 

3283. Although it may be right not to use the term propuctor m speaking 
of those rights in the lands m India, do you not conceive lint the situation 
of the r)Ot is substantially that of a proprietor of the land, liable to the pay- 
ment of a ta\ to government, and to a summary process for the pa) mint of 
the tax ?• — There is no doubt that, in one sense of the word, it is a property , 
but I should think it might be more propcrl) expressed b) saying that he 
has a property m the land, than that he lias the propel ty of iln land There 
is no doubt that he has a property in it, beciu^e lie Ins i right of perpetual 
occupanc), and the light of cultivation, subject to the demands of govern- 
ment 

328 1 Taking for granted that the ryot stands m the situation in which 
)ou descube of having an indefeasible right to cultivate the land, and being 
able to part with his right to cultivate the land, and being subject to no 
other in'erfeience with his lights in respect of that land except the payment 
of a tax to government, how do you distinguish between the substantive 
character of rights like these and the rights of a proprietor? — Tins case is 
distinguished rather by the degree of interest than the solidity of the right 
the real beneficial interest of a proprietor of land under an Luiopcan tenure 
may be considered to be measured by the rent he can obtain fot it , but m 
the c ise of the ryot, the person whom )ou would call the pioprictor has none 
of the rent, nor is entitled to it. 

3285. Would it have been allowed under that system, m cases where the 
ijot was in communication with the government without the intervention of 
a middle-man, that the r)ot should lease his right of cultiv ltion to any one 
beneath him? — Yes, that is frequently done, and that constitutes the distinc- 
tion between khoodkhast and the pyekhast ryots, such a r)ot had undoubt- 
edly the power of employing other ryots who had no right to the land under 
him on any terms he thought pioper. 

3286. When he had placed his land m this situation, was not he to all 
intents and purposes in the situation of the proprietor of the soil, p a) mg a 
tax to government ? — Only that he had a very limited interest 

3287 Did not he receive a rent? — It was very larely that he received a 
rent, those people were commonly Ins servants oi labourer.', and when be 
3 P aligned 
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assigned a particular portion to them (it was a sort of tenure that existed m 
Europe formerly), he had in general to advance the capital with which those 
people cultivated 052 

3288 The question did not go to the practical operation of the system, 
but as to the theory of it ?— I think it is rather a question about the meant 2 
of a term, whether you would call this holding of the ryot an absolute 
property in the land , I think, according to the usual meanmg ol the word 
in England, where the ownership of rent is in reality the beneficial interest 
of the owner of the land, you can hardly call the ryot, in the same sense, the 
owner of the land seeing lie is not the owner of the rent at all , and there a 
a peculiarity worthy of remark in the cases in which the casual and perpetual 
occupants hold under the government, that the perpetual occupant pays the 

larger rent of the two, his lands are mo, e highly assessed 

3289 Does not the question resolie itself into this, that the word pro- 

E.rr ri rh, t " '? n ? a ‘ n CaUSe ° f the dls P ute “P°" th,s sull J ect i but 

mow r 1 °" f he ry ° £ln respect of Iu * Iand ,s substantially that ofs 

Eronertv of M,iT d a Pa)ln ? a ?? to government —I should say that the 
1 ' 3m w as shared betsveen tile government and the ryot 

rinl,t 9 o°f ,d r „ e .. t , 1 I 0 | COmmlttee ‘° “ nderstand ‘hat the right of the ryot is a 
that he hi* n 3 ° ccu P a ^ c > r » su bject to an indefinite demand upon him, and 

made unnn h, T?’ whateV , er ° Ver the of the demand that is to be 

made upon him?— None, but iu, ability to pay 

tranSri^Th.!! 6 C °“ m i ttee to understand that the ryot has the power of 
Without hmitationf as the genmaU-uIe "" lh ° l,t “ y 1,a,,tati0n?_ 

tbi n' under t,le former governments, the full rent was 
d sc a™ rf th/T ‘V 0 ; 5 ’ W0 " ,d n0 ‘ =* fi»r rent seen, to be a proper 
the onWemfnahL H mand , ‘" e government ?-No doubt, and that ,s 
the caDUal\nd Hi,. . ei J land » because if you go further than that, you tar 
partial^tax a ° Uf cu ^ ,vators > and it would therefore be 3 

been ^ca rneVi ntrT 1 S 10 ® en S a ^ in which tlie permanent settlement his 
of the revenue ? Thr> ’ P5 cu,iar been given to the collection 

easy mat e to t the of ^ greater summa. mess , it .s m 

very d lfficult to collect from “Jho^dlrfT^ ^ "*** 

value of the^land mrre^ 3 | WllIC *i are unt * er l be permanent settlement, l> the 
amucriotlia tone r ,nn ' u ? ecreas ^ ?-The only fact from »h.ch an 
of land # there can be nn w” if* t ^ rxve£ * 1S the amount obtained on the sales 
the land, m that sensp nr°tJ 1 t,Jt . ina great many instance^ the value of 
years’ purchase is f e » r i, P i i t ,e wor ^» has 1 n creased , a greater number of 
1 renase ,s fetched by a great many estates , but that, u. by far d '“ 

greater 
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greater number of instances, is owing to the increase of cultivation, by 
extending it over the waste. 

3295. Has the permanent settlement tended to extend the cultivation ? — I 
do not think the permanent settlement has had any such tendency, because I 
consider that it has operated injuriously upon the mass of the people. 

3SQG. What has been of late years the number of years* purchase of land ? 
— The difference is so great as will be considered surprising, as it has often 
been considered by the authorities at home ; it is sometimes a few years, five 
or ten, and in some cases as many as one hundred years’ puichase. It is com- 
puted upon the assumed zemindar’s share. At the formation of the permanent 
settlement his share was understood to be one-tenth of what was collected 
from the ryot, the share of the government being nine-tenths, and this one- 
tenth sometimes fetches a great many years* purchase. 

3297* You stated that you thought the old governments collected a full 
rent ; do you consider the rent under the permanent settlement to be nearly 
a full rent ? — I have no doubt that what is collected by the zemindar from the 
ryots is a full rent* there is reason to appiehend that it is more. 

3298. To what do you ascribe the ruin of so many of the principal zemin- 
dars since the period of the permanent settlement? — In many cases it is very 
difficult to ascertain j their own habits of improvidence arc extraordinary, 
that is a well-known fact, and in a vast number of instances it may have arisen 
from that. There are certain cases of alienation which have required strong 
measures on the part of government, cases in which the native servants of the 
collectors, before, the operation of the permanent settlement was distinctly un- 
derstood, contrived to effect fraudulent balances on life part of those zemindars, 
and obtained the sale of the lands, they themselves becoming the purchasers. 
That happened in a very considerable number of \ery remarkable cases in 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Gorrockpore, and gave occasion, after the circum- 
stance was brought fully to the notice of the government, to the very strong 
interposition that was made by Regulation I, of 1821, when after a number of 
years a commission was appointed to revise the whole of those settlements, 
to i set aside all those in respect of which fraud could be discovered, and to 
restore the estates to the original owners. 

3299. In your opinion, would not the produce of India be greatly increased 
by an adjustment of the rights of the ryots j in short, by their being less 
oppressed? — I have no doubt that it is through the ryots, and by giving a 
proper protection to their property and to themselves in the exercise of 
their industry, and through that mainly, that the impiovement of India must 
take place. 

3300. Are there any trust-worthy records of the period in which the ryots 
and the government were in direct communication ? — Of the fact theie is, 
over a great part of India j of the details not. In regard to Bengal, as far 
back as we can trace, at least for the whole period of the Mahomedan 

3 P 2 government 
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government, it appeals to Iiave been under the summary management by the 
intervention of zemmdars 

3301. Do you mean to say that under the Mahomedan government*, in 
those provinces of Bengal which have come into our possession, there were 
Dot those village and other officers which are found to penadc every other 
part of India 3 — I have no doubt that there was j village community and a 
village establishment, and something on the same footing in Bengal, as there 
was every where else. 

3302. Do you conceive that at those periods at winch the ryots and the 
government were in immediate lelations to one another, that intercourse was 
conducted through regularly constituted authorities of that description ?— In 
those cases it must have heeu conducted immediately, perhaps with the heads 
of villages, through the agents of government ; but it very often happened 
w those countries, before they came into oui possession (in the Mahratta 
country for example), that they had been rented tn leiy large districts to 
individuals, and had been exceedingly scourged and desolated. In general 
it appears to me that the native, the Hindoo governments, collected by 
villages, that some head man of the village, appointed by the village, was 
allowed to transact for the rest, and that it was rarely done m a more summary 
manner. 

SS03 You have stated that the Court of Directors have sent out orders to 
purchase the estates which come for sale, and before they grant them again, 
to defend the rights of the ryots , what was their object in desiring that to be 
done , the happiness of the people, or the increase of the levenue 3 — Clearly 
the happiness of the people, because according to the general statements of 
the Bengal collectors, those detailed settlements with the ryots would rather 
produce a decline of the revenue to the government, and Still the govern 
ment pay for the estates 

3304 Is it not probable that the zemindar to whom it was granted, mm 
those rights reserved, would not give so high a rent as he would have 
given otherwise. 1 conceive he would not pay the same rent for the estate 
so restricted as he would without those restrictions. 

SS05 Have not a great many judicial questions an en in consequence of 
the change of property under the permanent settlement ?— 4 There have been, 
no doubt, a variety of suits instituted on the score of suspected fraud. 

3306 Has there been great delay in the decision of those suits ?— A delay 
in suits of all kinds has been the general complaint as to the administration 
of justice r 

330? Supposing that the property of an estate is in dispute, what course 
noes the government take in the mean time for collecting its revenue — ine 
estate is still in the actual possession of some individual, and whoever is J n 
possession is looked to for the revenue. 

3908. Is 
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S30S. Is the te venue of those provinces collected by a certain number of 
English collectors, being Company’s servants 7 — Yes 

3309 What is generally the extent of a collectorate ? — There are thirty- 
three collectorates for the whole of the lower provinces ; those districts are 
sometimes of a great extent, and sometimes of a less. The general under- 
standing that has lately been come to is that a collectorate should not exceed 
the amount of twelve lacs of rupees of collection 

S31G Has the collector any European assistants? — Not in all cases, he 
may have h ilf castes for writers, and also Europeans, but the officers of 
the collection, the tehsildars and others, are natives, and most commonly 
Hindoos. 

3311. Isjt not the tehsildars who actually leceive the revenue? — They 
receive the revenue and account to the collector for it, except in cases where 
it happens that any zemindar or other party owing revenue to government 
pajs it at the collector’s office. 

3312 Ale there many instances of defaults of those tehsildars? — Not 
many, because they are all required to give security. 

3313. In what manner is the collector remunerated ? — By salary entirely. 

3314. Are there not some of the collectorates m which there is an assistant- 
collector? — There are assistant-collectors in most cases, the system has 
been adopted at Madras, and has been recommended strongly by the home 
authorities to Bengal, but not generally adopted by them, of employing prin- 
cipal collectors in a large district, with sub-collectors, sometimes one, and 
sometimes more than one, under him. 

3315. From what situation is a gentleman usually taken when he becomes 
a coUectoi ’—He is of the class of the Company’s servants who are deno- 
minated writers , they are frequently attached to collectors without any 
peculiar denomination , they are placed under him by way of training, and 
he employs them in any way he like* best, m othei eases they act with the 
name of assistants 

331b. Then in fact it seldom happens that a gentleman is appointed 
collector without having had some experience in revenue matters? — I should 
say never 

3317. How is the salary of a collector in reference to that of a zillah 
judge’ — The salaries of the collectors were for some time inferior to that of 
the judges, but they are now regulated upon a scale which is considered to 
assimilate the two 

3318 Do the young gentlemen that you have denominated as writers, in 
going out to Bengal, after they have passed the college and the necessary 
examinations, enter generally the judicial or revenue departments first ; is it 
a regulation that they must enter the revenue department first? — No 

3319. What do you understand to be the shortest period after arming in 

India 
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shows, >f hi shows optUude P h" woSld be a^nw' ,h ', Ch ' = ln<to “ 
does not show any such antitndp h„f r , ppomted earlier than one who 
pass at least heij 7^ *“ “ 

ryohra sItt“emenr, n areyo y u 0 ' ^‘cquaoled'mtrth 0 ' 1 ' “‘T* Vanelles of the 

Sullivan in Co.mbatoo, P-Ycs Te Jeflll > of Mr “» 

Coimbatoor proceeded principally upon the nha^f h* Th*' ^‘IV™ “ 
ryotwar, it was a field ryotwar * P P f hlr Thomas Munro s 

every othei Settlem t ent d,9 ' ere .f f ™ 

at the moment is this tint he id»»W ,, i n 0 n V recollection 
what they denominate in that nart of thl’ a considerable number of case!, 
This putcut did not supeisede the fiiff countl y pntcut plan of ryotwar 
after the field survey and the field vaS S “ rVey antl , the fieIli valuation , but 
upon the ryot for the whole of Im l u "’ ere i made, one sum was assessed 
year According to tlm etrhnf of sf r Th & t0 ™ “ f ° r 2 

species of settlement is to be £fJ S lr Thomas Munro s ryotwar system, a 
before harvest, his crops are sur^ln ‘J 16 ryot e ™ry year, 

be able to pay the maximum f nr m ° :dei to ascer tatn whether he will 

be made, and to what extent \J lat ^ l eai> or whether an abatement munt 
the putcut took place as well iN ° W , s P ecies °f valuation in regard to 
ment was made by the field mj” res , ait J to those cases in winch the assess* 
lot was that the iyot mio-ht \ ?* and , tl, . e reason for assessing it all iu one 
of cultivation & in ^ east degree restricted m the mode 

any remission of the *rent pLlwh 6016 ”* WaS t * lere> under any circumstances 
granted in that case as m all otheis 6 ^ remiSslons were required they were 

reference to special circumstances 01 ^ c,rcumstances 3 — ^ was only done in 

ment, being more continuous fn m Coimb atoor have a fuller expen 
ment that was made m the vr j durat,on > than any other ryotwar settle 
care , but I should not say that* etlC - y ? ~ lt was made wlth ? reat 

and Cuddapah because there ha h &S raore continuity than in Bellamy 
made m those distncts hv q.r 'rl een mterruption since it was originally 
J 3 o-y v«„ 3 1 comas Munro 

, You are aware that rri, 

abatement of from ^5 to sn n "°mas JVIunio recommended making an 
survey and assessment, in orderTh^Sk Up °? t,le maximum fixeJ V lI,e 
usufructuary claim on the cml 3 l L 0se vv ^° had hereditary rights, or an 
S-r Thomas i MunTo°became ennui ' gH a . Ve a real and saleable property ?- 
ginally fixed m those two Drovmee ^ 1 ,at t,ie asses sment that he had on 
abatement which has been^now mf * W3S j°° *“gh» and he recommended the 
* uuw mentioned 

3326 Do 
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8326. Do you know whether Sir Thomas Munro, before he came to Eng- 
land in 1807, settled a part or the whole of the Ceded districts ? — It is 
very likely that he had only settled a part, but I cannot charge my recollec- 
tion as to the fact. 

3327 . Did the putcut settlement include a permanent maximum r— It did 
include a permanent maximum: the putcut system appeared to me to be 
recommended very strongly by its opposing no obstruction to change of 
crops, or implying any peculiar tax upon a peculiar kind of produce, which 
was one great object of Mr. Sullivan in having recourse to it. A consider- 
able proportion of the land in Coimbatoor is what is there called well or 
garden land, and by well-land they mean not exactly land that is fructified 
by waters of a well, but land that bears a particular species of crops $ and 
the practice of the district was, that lands bearing particular kinds of crops 
were more highly assessed than lands bearing other crops. He considered 
this as being tantamount to a tax not upon the land, but upon those parti- 
cular kind of crops ; and to obviate that particular inconvenience he had 
recourse to the putcut system, which appeared to me a great improvement. 
In other places, however, objections have been made to it; and it has been 
stated that the mode of taxing more highly particular kinds of crops might 
be avoided, and the inconveniences of the putcut also obviated, because, 
from the poverty of the ryots in a great many parts of India, any lumping 
assessment for the particular holding amounts in reality to no rule to go 
by, because the sickness of any individual of a ryot's family, or the loss of 
a bullock, may disable him from cultivating in one year more than half of 
what he had cultivated in another ; the recurrence of a bad season affects 
him in the same manner ; and therefore if the ryots are charged for a certain 
amount of begahs, there is no practical rule ; nothing can afford this rule in 
a tolerable degree but an assessment upon the field, and then they pay for 
the field that they actually cultivate. Those are objections that have been 
made to the putcut system by other collectors, when it was recommended as 
a general measure. 

3828. How long has that existed in Coimbatoor ?-— I should say nine or ten 
years. 

33 29. Has the revenue been collected pretty closely under that system ? — 
Yes, exceedingly well collected. 

3330. Then it may be said to have succeeded in that particular district ? 
— I should think so. 

3331. How would they get over the difficulty of taxing the quality of the 
crop, and the inconvenience of the putcut system? — They proposed that 
the consideration of the particular kind of crop should be altogether 
omitted, and nothing considered in assessing the land but its fertility and 
natural power of producing as applied to ordinary crops. 

3332. In what year was it that Mr. Harrington gave an opinion that the 
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nghta of the ryots were unimpaired ?-I think his minute hears the dale „f 

•4=. 

pait of the <fainrt« *J 10raas . Munr l ° ,iad gone home in 1807, having settled 

1.1 the Ceded f ,,lc s ^ tem f D^war cammed 

* rather think it has continued unintermittmgly 

wholly 5 „t? !e y dmVr e tI '“ t 3 new s F 5te "> " aa introduced bj government 
The ffovernmpnf °aii 6 ?°j War s >' stera > "»tkin a few years afterwards?— 
settlements fm t hr i P “* t0 lntroduco village settlement, and village 
accord, nn. J °‘ J l ^ rec year, vvere introduced to a cons, derable extent , tat 

toBellaravand y oSd ent i reC< ! eCt ‘° nI S,10uld sa F tllat they did not extend 
“ „ “ my . and Cudda P al ‘ . however m that I may posstbly not be accurate 

Sullivan bJwh.ch T™ 0t a f ep ° rt made b F Slr Thomas Minim aad Mr 
Coimbat’oof the rvnif!!^'^ 3 ’ 1 101 fl01n dle s > slem of collecting the rents in 
Ka'oSll™ ^’ve sustained a loss /„ f oul years of the sum of font 

he paid - That iefnte= / ^‘"8 depttved of the rent which was intended to 

place in Coimb itnnr nrl inn S in ®» to a scene of very gioss abuse that took 
collector, which abuses * 16 V S lod of 5 Il ' Su,llvan being appointed 

to go to Coimbafonr •,<= r ^ lomas AIunro and Mr. Sullivan were deputed 
tile introduction of the e ” 9UU 0 ‘" t0 ’ tl,at wa! P rew0 “ s “ 

the Boa'rifuf Revetme^lhafth^’ Sull 1 ,va " bas <“«hei shewn, in his report to 
plaint against government f™ H Pe0|> ! °£ Co,mbalo ° r had just caused a com 
posnl of tobacco * * or 1 len ,ntei feience in then cultivation anddis- 

that he obserws! tcfmake’frF P ern J anent b fixed the I, ml assessments, and 
tuation, the data for assessing ', 1,ar Iet ' i a " d . ,ree P rlces . “"d unrestricted cal 
the prices, and restrict the 5 }f Js « anJ tllen to shut the maikets, regulate 
tights, and to v.ohm , 1 , J, Uva i' on ’ ' vas su tely to tiencl, upon pnute 
which will probablv comp* 2 ^ * c ^ Jldl 3 — That reldtes to another subject, 
tobacco grown in^roimh U » n ^ er c ? ns,de,dtlon > making a monopoly of the 

strenuou'jy resisted. 3 °° r * sc beme of monopoly Mi. Sullivan 
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JAMES MILL, Esq., again called in, and examined. 

3839 • Will you have the goodness to state what you conceive to be the 
advantages and disadvantages of the respective systems upon which the land 
revenue is collected, beginning with the zemindary settlement in the Fort 
William Presidency : what do you conceive to be the conveniences and the 
inconveniences of that settlement? — The most obvious feature of advantage 
is the facility of the collection. It is a much more simple tiling to obtain 
the revenue of a large district from a certain moderate number of zemindars, 
or contributors, than it is to peiform the collection in detail by the officers 
of government themselves •, and another advantage undoubtedly is, the 
greater degree of certainty in the result. 

S3£0. In what respect do you conceive there is a greater certainty ? — You 
can count more certainly upon the accuracy of payment from those zemindars 
than from the ryots in detail. The zemindars are generally men either of 
substance or of credit ; and, with no very great number o.f exceptions, the 
jevenue is obtained from the zemindars; whereas, from the circumstances of 
the ryots, there is always great fluctuation in the receipts from them from 
year to year, and often greater remissions are necessary. 

3S4I. Do you think that as far as the collection of the revenue is con- 
cerned the zemindary settlement has the advantage over the other settle- 
ments? — I should say, in regaid to the amount of receipt, a decided dis- 
advantage, because tli§ veiy principle of the zemindary settlement is a 
sacrifice of so much of the rent of the land to the zemindar, and so far as that 
sacrifice is made the revenue of government is diminished, and that I consider 
to be one leading disadvantage of the zemindary system, that it is an aliena- 
tion of a portion of the government resources. 

3342. But so far as regards the facility and certainty of collection, you 

think it has the advantage ? — In so far as these go there is an obvious and 
certain advantage. 1 

3343. What effect do you think the zemindary settlement has upon 
the creation of capital ' — I should think the operation of it was by no 
means favourable to the creation of capital in any respect ; if it affects 
the accumulation of capital in any degree, it must either be the capital 
in the hands of the zemindars themselves or< that in the hands of the 
under-tenants, and in my view of the matter it has no peculiar tendency to 
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9 Aug 1831 create capital 111 either case The zcmm.lir. „ , , 

h’ P -H,t S ea “V 2? 

it is aery likely there ,s aceumulaLn’in their hamls “* C °" Cm!d 

itc?ru,„.y?,rot‘t1ttTe;Rc" l ' S [ra r :f 1 -arcstP-rnBecgal 

sessors have, fiom their own imnrovid™ R * r , C1t degree t tiie or| g nal poj 

Eew of the old 7em,nIr?3 P e “ilt 1 he a " m ° T caust - 3 -, Io , s ‘ 

are not resnlpnt „ st l he men who now hold the property 

by their a“4,U3 • y K ca P ,tahst3 ivho residL in the towns and manage 

defective lil "their perMnal^charaw *° tlla clrcumsl anceoftlie zemindars being 
part of the .istL'SSi, „ and "°‘ the best qualified , or are tie, 

predicated generally of theVsom thaulveuSon “"I 1 r'L" k thlt “V be 

in which the class of men who.. 1 e “P on rem 1 bnoiv no count!, 
sidered as accumulator thev ar ,ncome . 15 denied (rom rent can becou 
moderate portion ot exceptions men Srend thelr lncon,e '’ ' ,lth a '“I 

that live by lents^ihe chine d ' atdlemore prosperous the upper classes are 
classes? — The question tm „ C ^ tlat therewill be moieprosperity in the other 
effect of their expenditure UP iH tbe effec f oi tflc,r expenditure Now the 

veiy little indeed? if any thmg at b n ac ! !Ulnl1 lat,0 P of capital is in my opinion 
consuiiiptioii it is n nr ’ .i . ’ because their consumption is all dead 

The only consumption that co " sllm ption m the smallest degree 

that takes place for the sake a J iource P r accumulation, is the consumplion 
countiy ,s considered the nd,er foP'Ph UCt ' 0 " 1 d ? " 0t COm 3 
and for the same reason it is not thU the , ex P coses , °f an army lor example 
spend their incomes 1 1 le r,c ^er for the expense of those who 

"here'the zemmdlry s^stem^rmds? ^ 1^1 ^ e f tende ? ,n those P rovinces 
33^8 To h \ prevails?— I believe that is the fact 

extension of cultivatioifimnhp^In 6 l ^ at? — There can be no doubt that this 
In order to enable the country to extenTI b01 ^ of P 0 P u latJon and of capital 
have been applied to it, unles^oldwS “ cult ‘vation further, capital must 
tlv ation /Save „ 0 ’doubt th» . 1 . same llme had 6° ae ° ut c “' 

increase of capital and extension bds been 111 Ben gal considerable 

tool’d 5 been °' VmS thE M “” d ^™atcm “ " ^ 

have 
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have no idea that the zemindary system is favourable to the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of the ryots, and there is express evidence of the fact, 
that it is the ryots and not the zemindars who have extended, the cultivation. 

3350. By what means have the ryots extended the cultivation ? — Their 
numbers have increased; and where an estate of a zemindar' borders upon 
waste land, it has been found that the ryots generally have. advanced upon 
the waste, and have carried on the cultivation by degrees. 

3351. Do you think the ryots have accumulated capital ? — The ryots can- 
not have done' this without an extension of capital equal to. those effects. 
They have multiplied considerably, and when the families increase, there is 
a subdivision of the property, and in consequence of the subdivision of the 
property, there is a stimulus to the members of the family among whom the 
subdivision has been made to increase their income, by attempting to culti- 
vate the waste. 

3352. If the ryots have in any degree accumulated capital, is not that a 
proof that their situation has somewhat improved ? — Of some of them no 
doubt it has. 

3353. Then you would not say that the effect of the zemindary settlement 

has been unmixed injury to the ryots?— Where the ryots have had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fresh land, under certain advantages, they have been able, 
under the zemindary system, to extend cultivation ; but I conceive that they 
would have effected it better under another system. f 

3354. To what extent has the waste land been cultivated? — I doubt 
whether it would he possible to answer that question by any documents we 
have got. In propoition to the cultivated land it is very small. There have 
been considerable portions of the Sunderbunds cultivated by the ryots bor- 
dering on the Sunderbunds ; and considerable portions of the intermediate 
waste, inclosed among different estates in other parts of the country, have 
also been gradually brought under cultivation ; and this has appeared much 
more in the case of some estates than of others. The evidence of which is 
the increased value of some estates when they come to be sold. 

3355. In those cases where waste lands have been cultivated by the ryots, 
are you aware whether it’ has been in consequence of particular encouiage- 
ment being given by the zemindars? — Ithas been mostly owing, I believe, to 
accidental circumstances ; I am not aware of any instance ofeneornagement 
having- been given by the zemindars, and I have a distinct recollection of 
statements, more than one, by the collectors in those districts, that the pio. 
gress of cultivation is owing entirely. to the ryots, and not to the zemindars. 

‘ -3356. In those cases do you suppose that the ryots pay the zemindars for 
the waste land at the same rdte that they do for the other lands? — We do not 
know exactly the rate. It is customary in India to exact no - rent for the 
waste land for three years, and. L have no doubt that custom has been 
observed by the zemindars. After three years, a moderate revenue is 
• 3 Q 2 demauded 
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demanded for a small number of years more, and after a certain 
what is reckoned the standard assessment of the district. 1 ' 

SA57. Is that remission of rent for three years practised hr >h» 

re n Jyo"s r ? SP rrnder A* Z ™ indars ' 05 " el1 as ^ zemindars in respect of 
of Aei cultivation • n l ermanent , ^Ulement, government take no account 

ana atterwauls a progressive rise of rent. } 

in ™ le , Iand - does government neverincrease 
cu!tivS :-!N„ t ata || mn 11,6 2Cmmdar whose estate is enlarged by that 

Yewma^netifir?™^^ J hat Lord C 0 ™ 11 '* stated, that in the’ 

bv wild animal, f ° f tho ? e provnices was waste and uninhabited, except 
same chameTer V ' you suppose of that is still subject to the 

portion of wi. i ■ lma H lne tl;lt the amount being so very great, the pro- 
K tbewhot of new y otr't.vated is very small! I should noiconeeite 
maSv honsa„H° f r 'V V , a that , has come under cultivation conld extend to 
",rr “f 'nhab.tants ; bnt of course this answer is conjee.,, ral, 

conceive tliat Tim npS renC ?- t0 Sunderbunds, what proportion do you 

vation at the timn nf J c,dt,vated * and bears to the land which was in culti* 
smTa nrono Zl t,e S ^«"ent?-I should think it is so 

it is not eafv to nam m P 3r ? ( w,t ' fl H tliat was under cultivation before, that 
ssfii ?r t a T ; ,l wou,d be 3 ver > T smal1 ^tion. 
ment, one third of th!» n | Wal |' S slated tI,at » at t,ie l * me of the permanent settle, 
same fraction of 3 state waste, do you Conceive that the 
a state of waste 5 r r ' V ,°. u l l near ly express the quantity that is now in 
Iis’s statLeTt thmk ' U " ,ess 1 “^collect, that Lord Cornwal. 
he did not howpvpr mo « re Was ? n ^ one third of Bengal under cultivation; 
for a large po UoTof l, " rds 

pasture land. It is In on 15 not under cultivation is still considered as 

Cornwallis may havp ak e f en . se 'j ls t e » but it is not absolutely useless. Lord 
wasTpl ”ud r o ^“, d “ la , red tbat th c« was a full third of Bengal that 
has been repeated bv npnn, “ Se eSS ’ , But within a »<** the declaration 
gal is under cultivation^ ^ 6 U ^° n 1 le s ^ ot ' lbat not a bove one third ofBen- 

culttvatio^one tbtrTlnf s \aJl lat f^ ten ! ent ’ there " , ° uld be one t,l!rd u , n . der 

state ?— That is nrohAhlv c lat ^ J un gle» and one third in an intermediate 
3363 Bo v T 1 { ” " S ° f a » appioximation to the fact. 

the time of Lord Corn v^alifsP—Tlf r ° P ° rti ° n - S baVe been rauch cfian g e . d s ‘ nCC 
considerably chanm>rl Kor. .u 16 P ro P ortl ons, 1 should say, cannot be very 
of cultivatioVS 1 ZZT u* “"“"‘of land is so great that the increase 
considerable. ver ^ Sma P ro P or tion to it, although absolutely it » 
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SS6I. If the increased cultivation, whether to a smaller or t greater extent, 
is to be ascribed to the ryots, has the zemindary system opeiated injuriously 
to the ryot ; and do you conceive that under some other system the increased 
cultivation by the ryots would have been carried to a stdl greater extent? — 
I think that it would have been carried to a greater extent’ under another 
system, because I consider that the operation of the zemindary system has 
been unfavourable to the ryots. 

5365. Prom the knowledge you possess, do you suppose that the habits and 
comforts of the people in those provinces are improved? — There is no satis- 
factory evidence of the degree of improvement that has taken place, and I 
say so with more confidence because so many of the persons with whom I have 
conversed, and who have had most opportunities of seeing Bengal, give 
directly opposite opinions upon the subject ; one man will say there is con- 
siderable improvement, another will say there is none, and perhaps a third 
will declare there is a declension. There can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances in which Bengal has been placed, independently of the zemindary 
system, have for a number of years been unusually favourable to the popula- 
tion generally, because they have been exempted from wars ; they have been 
exempted from the ravuges of an enemy of any description ; they have 
enjoyed perfect tianquilhty, and, to a certain degree, the protection of law. 
One evil which ought to be mentioned, a great pioportion of. which I think 
can hardly be ascribed to any other cause than the operation of the zemindary 
system, was the dacoity, or gang robbery, which prevailed to a frightful 
degree in Bengal a number ofiyeais ago, notwithstanding the general timidity 
aud passiveness of the people. The evidence affords rather the means of 
inference than direct proof of the point ; but I cannot help believing, that 
the degree in which the ryots were exasperated by being deprived of their 
rights, when the operation of the zemindary system began to be felt by them, 
was one great cause of' those great enormities. 

3366. Did not they exist prior to that period ? — Not in any so alarming a 
degree. 

33G7. Of what class of persons did the dacoits consist ? — Chiefly of the 
agricultural population in all parts of Bengal, the ryots. 

5368. What is the state of dacoity at present ?~Exceedingly reduced j it 
is not altogether extinguished, but it now does not exist in a degree to be any 
very remarkable evil. 

3369. Do you think the people are taking more to agricultural habits ? — 
Great exertions, no doubt, were made to put down the practice j there were 
severe examples made, and every thing was done to render the police effective, 
and those exertions no doubt had their effect ; but I believe that the dispo- 
sition of the people to acquiesce in what they found was remediless has also 
had its effect. 

3370. Might it not be possible that there has been less oppression on the 
part of the landlords ? — We have not any evidence to that effect j and I con- 
ceive 
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ceive that the ground of the exasperation was, m the first instil, i , 
men, who considered that thev had a nohr ‘ tance ' “hen the 

either turned out of their possession or hid er f d,taI y occupancy, » tIt 
to such a degree that they could not rehm # r, / ates increased upon them 
desperate, afd was that the y beca„ 

Sd £z^tz: h ? r ? :z 

under the zeuundary system as r’? been ottaln able as well 

possible to define tlm payment of the ryots"^ iV"" 1 S °‘ Jf 11 M teen 
■t, the interests of the ryots wo, I, have lie anJ ‘° 'P^ent exact, on beyond 
case the only objection 1 should have had ,o f 1 effectuaUy P^served. In tbit 
been, that it was an alien,!™ r.f “ d 11,0 zem " lda O system would hue 
good end o he resources of government answering no 

enjoyed during IVenes'of years^'T 1 '* 8 !, 5 ' V,,lc h the Ben gal prounces bale 
you have expected a Linre/nmnr cona,dcrn S all those advantages, should 
period — It IS not easy for -f ™ T ° f " n P r °' , ement at tile end ol such a 
stances in which the inhabitam/nf H E ln , lhe Peculiar and unhappy circum 
was extended over them to evhihfv^"" 3 j VCre P aCed w,len otlr goiemmcnt 
exceedingly poor, hahle to h b ' t ff a "P’f lm P rove n'ent, because they were 
degree which ,s not at all felt by V T* SpeC,eS ° f 3CC,de01 m * 
favourable From the m,. „ V 1 e0 P ,e whose circumstances are more 
mle, was perfectly habitual m y „°f properl > > which, till the time of Bntish 
versal amoiiost all rants -n the country, improvidence was almost uni 
cantde class, have not a nr,„„n P p° P G ’ beyond a small number of tile mer 
as fast as he can and the d n op accumulation. Every individual spends 

mulate. but to make aw« wXn' LT U ' e S enerally * “ “» 

year affords them , amt notw,th«inj year , wlth al[uost every tiling which the 
find means very easily of snend.nl tba 31nl phcity of their habit-, they 
to immense expenses at mar,., u , t comes into their hands, for they run 
obsequies, and in feeding n, i® eS ’ aIK at the births of children, inieligious 

3373 You I,“f some":';:; ' “ “ *"“ ^ a ‘ ^ , 

“ent, are there any other evils 1 it' t J ,sadvar, ta = tes of tile zemmdary 'etlle 
have been pretty comolerplv n . Cached to it? — The evils attached to it 
already put The greit ewi/n»«,u C,pa ? d by the question-, that have been 
tion that took place in conspniiM* In ^ fro ? , rt was undoubtedlv theanmhib 
i conceive that that has nnt K ° 11 of the "ght, of the hereditary f>ot« 

;yots, it has not beerfcounterbalancedT^ 3 !^ 006 ^ ^ advantage?^ the 

rests, on the part of the 7 p m , n j ced by that conception of their owninte* 
"Wallis, that they would see how u V i lcb was anticipated b) Lord Coro 
prosperity of the ryots and m li UCb 1 ,e i r ,ntere st$ were concerned in the 
Property. I believe hev h 1 lein the means of accumulating 

and have exacted from the rvm« W , bo ^ Sensible to those advantages. 

rj0tS as much as they could obtain. 
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t „ 3374. Has it not been, the object of our government to secure to the ryots 0 Aug 1831. 
as mu chi, protection and advantage as was compatible with the situation in 
which they weie placed? — Under the permanent settlement I conceive the ‘ * ’ 

government to ha\e denuded itself of that power. 

3375. Assuming them to be placed as tenants of the zemindars, has the 
ryot the power now of protecting himself against the ■ operations of the ze- 
xnindar ?— Not of protecting himself against any charge that the zemindar 
may make for rent ; he may exact anything in that shape that he pleases, 
according to the existing interpretation of the law. 

3376- Then what resource has the ryot? — I conceive no resource at all ; 
he must either pay what is demanded of him, or he must quit. 

3377- Can he resort to the courts of justice? — He may institute ,a suit, 
but according to the current of decisions, the suit would go against him. 

3378. Did not Lord Cornwallis always contemplate the reservation of the 

rights of the ryots ?— No doubt. A proclamation was issued by the govern- 
ment previously to the enactment of the permanent settlement, in which 
the lights of all parties connected with the land were declared to be un- 
atiected; and the regulations by which the permanent settlement was 
made reserved them also in the fullest manner. . 4 

3379. When, you talked of the revenue being collected with greater 
facility, do you include in that the greater cheapness of collection under the 
permanent settlement? — No doubt the revenue is received in Bengal with a 
less apparatus of officers, and at a less cost, than it is in other places ; but 
there is far more than a compensation for that in the advantages which have 
been transferied to the zemindar? he receives more than enough from the land 
to pay the expense which he must beat in carrying on the collection in detail. 

3380. Has not the revenue of the Bengal provinces increased very much 
since the establishment of the permanent settlement ? — It has increased, and 
is piogiessive. I do not recollect what was the amount of it at the period of 
the permanent settlement ; it has been slowly on the increase down to the 
present time. I have a statement of the progress for the last seven years. I 
can mention the nett revenue in the lower provinces in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, not including Benares, for the last seven years, terminating with 
1828-29. The nett revenue, including both the land and the customs reve- 
nue, is three crore twelve lacs in the first of those years, three crore eight lacs 
the next, three crore nineteen lacs the next, three crore seventeen lacs the 
next, three crore fifteen lacs the next, three ciore nineteen lacs the next, and 
three ci ore twenty-nine lacs in the last; there is the difference, therefore, 
between twelve lacs and twenty-nine lacs in the course of those seven 
years, although the last of those years was probably an extraordinary year, 
since it rose ten lacs above the preceding. 

3381. Has any alteration of the customs taken place in the course of that 
time to affect the amount ? — Not in the rate of duties, or but little ; there has 
been within that period a diminution of the transit duties on ' piece goods 

and 
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and raw cotton, but there has been considerable change in the amount of 

r„tr d di “ De " arra; ; there - 

3382. Has that portion of the amount which is land revenue increased in 
the same proport, on as the total ?_Not in the same proportion a" the 5 hi 

tt™Vthe7sro- £ lUe'ih P Mh^ ha a be ^ made out without the distinct, on b t 
tween the two , I see that the land and sayer are both included. 

3383. In what years has there been a decline in Benares ?-In the same 

years, from 1822 to 1829. 111 me sa,De 

RefuIaiioIrfnnVSr that b ° 1 th , Lord Cornw - lllis ' 3 Proclamation and the 
cinfe intheftilorih f ’i eservedthe r ' sh,S of ‘he ryots; upon whatprin- 
have no riuht T 0 ^ t f l, , ose .. docu “onts, have the courts decided that the ryots 

tion therewer!“ r ‘ he d “ cu " 1 ™ »>• * h,<:h 1 allui,ed in former esamina. 

ihe reference O X *>>' the Judges of the Sltdder Adawlut, o. 
that the rvots nf Ron t , 10 m ' nut o , n which Mr. Harrington maintained 
and in consemimce nf i.-'l n P^ ts which had been greatly trenched upon, 
formed for the nr re »* W lC o Proposed that a new Regulation should be 
iBencaTneverinH . oPthe 1 . ry0ts ‘ The judges assumed that the ryots 
government Trifnr^7 " S i “ S> ‘ hat tl,e T were tenants at will, and that when 

^withMt^n^mtriction'iru^renM to ttte 3 ^yots, Cra * n ^ a^S, * rans ^ erred 

centlvi 1 — Tha fc.™, disc, ; ssio ™ shortly after the Regulations, or wore re- 
place in isos • ,h V°" -° w hrph I am now alluding is a recent one, it took 
and thev seim to bL„ ,S '°" 3 ° f , the Q - oa,,s were a "““her of years anterior; 
sion, inttie idea that ’ ' v ‘ lhout *“/ very great degree of discus- 

bougiit the entire n Wben estnte was s °hl and bought, the purchaser 
SSRfi w e . r ° Ver pr0pert f’ and ®f course over the tenants. 

had been made"^ to preventTt^what'h^ 1?“ ^ e S u,a . lioD , s ? - N ° Regulation 
to declare that whatever rights the ,-5 ? d ° ne Resulattoos was, 

away by the permanent settlement * baJ ’ WBrenot “tended to he given 

regard^to thetyots'shonldTbetis d^ 01 ^ Cornwa jJ ,s * that the settlement with 
dars ? — The expression is merel/th^T ' “ S that " ,,th re = ard 10 the Z T“' 
a declaration that whatever nirhti r “ f a reservation of their existing lights; 
rights of talookdars, the righto of rto^Tt parties on ‘he land existed, the 
permanent settlement; the/iema n L ’ £ ey were ,,ot "ansferred by ihe 
ment reserved to itself «« a| ned as they were before; and the govern- 
the purpose of further DrntJrn"^ ^ lntei Bering to make new regulations for 
had it been the understanding of th necessal > With this reservation, 
anterior to the permanent JU t S< 5S that t,ie O^ 3 Jltl P ossess n S !lt . s 

“ b ; h " olcon ^-“t witMlriegulaS - aVB C ° DSide ‘- ed lh - ,dCa ' 

t at least a great diversity of opinion among the govern- 

went 
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ment officers in Bengal as to the existence of those rights, to what do you 
ascribe it that the court assumed that they had no rights ; do.you attribute 
it to the want of sufficient information ? — No doubt to the want of sufficient 
information : according to the view I take of the original rights of the ryots, 
and the inode in which I have accounted in my own mind for the course 
they have pursued is, that they were misled by the term property and the . 
term purchase. They carried in their minds the idea of the whole of the 
powers and privileges which are annexed to. the purchase of land in Eng- 
land, amounting to unlimited' power over the tenants; and it appears to me 
that by this idea they were commonly misled. 

S3S9. Has there been any appeal to the Privy Council in England ? — -Not 
any. 

3390. Do you recollect whether the minutes of those gentlemen belong- 
ing to theSudder Adawlut entered particularly into the reasons for opposing 
Mr. Harrington’s regulation, stating that the ryots had no rights ; or whe- 
ther they merely stated that no one law or regulation would answer for the 
country generally, but that in some districts the ryots had such and such 
rights, and , in other districts they had other rights? — The Judges of the 
Sudder Adawlut stated several reasons why they objected to such a regula- 
tion ; a considerable proportion of their objections are rather to the form of 
the provisions of it than to the object. They conceived that it was ill-drawn 
to answer the object, but they also considered that it was for an object which 
there was no room now to contend for ; they stated broadly, without entering 
much into their reasons, as the result of their experience and of their inqui- 
ries, that no such rights existed, and that there was no evidence of their 
having existed. That is the general impression I have, from recollection, of 
the documents ; but as they will belaid before the Committee they will speak 
lor themselves. 

3391. Is it not the fact that the ryots in various districts have had various 
rights generally allowed ? — In many parts of India they are not disputed. 

3392. When the land revenue was fixed permanently, was it not expected 
then that the revenue from that source would be incapable of increase, and 
that other sources of revenue would be multiplied in the course of improve- 
ment ? — That was one of the anticipations of Lord Cornwallis ; he ima- 
gined that a class of opulent landowners would glow up who would live 
expensively as gentlemen do in Europe, and their expenditure would 
afford the means of a considerably productive taxation upon articles of con- 
sumption. 

3393. Without adverting to the particular mode by which it has been 
effected, has it not been the result that other branches of revenue have 
increased ?— The produce of ' the customs in Bengal has increased very 
considerably, above all the produce of the sea customs, because there has 
been a great increase of trade; to a certain degree, it is, probable also, that 
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the produce of the land customs has increased .r 

perty in transit has increased 1 “ ecause the amountof pro. 

3391 Has not the revenue from opium increased ten fold ? Th 

fr, ;ri; e,? t 1 ”'? and ■*« ™ Sr « 

3395 What do you think have been the effects of tlm r „„i 
g r as ,'t has existed in Bengal ?— There is V e rv Inf “ y lwar S ? stem 55 
Bengal , the answei to this question has been ^ ! CXp j ne ““ of Jt » 
anticipated by the answers to former question 10 “ “naderahle degree 
species of ryotwar settlement that toot ii„ .. A far as re fiards tbit 
lapsed to government, o” which nnde, P „,„ ,B estates which 

managed by the collectors in detail wlh t i rwt ' ifb,"' 1 ’ C3mi ; [ 0> “ 
unsuccessful in Bengal, and has l 1PPn , y °j * ? ha3 m S eneral beeu 
hy the collectois, as a verv unsati.fior COmP a j ned ° f atron S l f "> n>°st cases 
Hon, both in respect to government "" profilable ™ode of collec 

cases the revenue has faden off it J d . ? !es fi ect tlle r f ots In most 
had been rccened from the zemindars nr 1 c0 , iIect . e , 11 ‘“.^ch an estcotu 
tliat the condmon of the ryots was benefit J°“ S /' 1 f ’““S 1 ’ 11 " as “ ot fou " J 
alwaj s appeared a lery extoirH.n,, Uni ! er lhat mana g™ent. This 

they asciibed ,t ,n a grem denreeZ d 8 "' 1 *“ ' he 1uthontle5 at I™* ^ 
Bengal m detailed setderaents ® ml bif lneIt P <:nenc l <! of t,le collectois id 
inci eased difficulty and lahm.r i l ' t r ?' er ' 10n t0 them on account of the 
tune to tune, been sent out to „ ' I’ d ,m P lled «“ s ™ s lla ' a - ft “ 
die answers which have been r F-~^ e f ,e lllalt er as far as possible, sad from 
the collectors, m general eCeiVe< > , u "°“ld appear to ho mule out that 
such estates, that the tehsildars'settl' If m f lves “ t,le or m trouble about 
and also made the collection, r 5ct e I* wbat "as Id be paid bytherjoR 
that the tehsddars, acting u „i!° ra n them The probability therefore is 
government and the ryots ° dBr n ° su P ennt cn deuce, robbed both the 

The numbei of es tates ‘helil khars num ? er of V1,,a g es in tliat situation 5 — 
aie for a time only in the hamwV f c ° urse » fluctuating, partoflhera 
wards revert to the proprietors ? hceis of government and after 

rjotnir in Bengal, though not Ih ere ha\e been instances of successful 
hands of Mr VdSn TST*?*™ ™ a recent instance in the 
having recourse to one of 16 nort,lern part of Cuttack Instead of 
proceeded to form a settlement t^n^i summai 7 methods of collection, he 
to be settled, and under hi<s mnT , Wl1, 1 1 ,e r >°ts ,n certain estates winch were 
that the ryots were contend a S ei ? e, ]t the plan succeeded He reported 
r^Iy. He also .eporSf thlt ZV'T ! na ^ e eisily and cor 

through, he found the difficulty of K thc t °P era,lon had been once gone 
than lit had anticipated y °‘ subsequent proceedings much Jess 

n,adC ^ «“l> D»htd d sa‘vo S d,o™ C t nt 3 pml' a |, eaCh ry ° t ’~ >k 

3S9S for 
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339 3. For what period ? — None of them for long periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary j but I have no precise recollection. 

3399. Was the assessment variable from year to y ear, or fixed? — -For 
the period of the pottab fixed, and most probably at the end of that, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made. 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily effected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr. Wilkinson employed? — Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular district. I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore he had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that I imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired? — We have only his first report upon the success of his pro- 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to the village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages aud dis- 
advantages? — In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertakes to pay, and 
then in this person's hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of this system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts, there were persons that stood fprward with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages $ they were in those cases 
members of the village $ in each instance, one of the hereditary ryots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share m the property belonging to the village community', whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are they generally natives of the village? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and always, when such can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under the British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
peared and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
3 R 2 taken 
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of it, there is found to be a distinction. There is an instance m the n»t * 
Benares, whose jaghires are m a prosperous state. J**K 

SISi. Is it then in that way that you would reconcile the conflict 
accounts which you have stated would be given by persons practically J 
veiMnt with the state of BeDgal ?— No doubt that would account fi Z 


verant wttd tne stare vi ^ account for ifie 

dull rent opinions that one hears to a certain extent, the attention ofcceja. 
dividual may have been directed to the prosperous cases, and that of anon® 
individual to the unprosperous c'*** 


S43& Supposing that at the time when the permanent settlement n 
made m Bengal, that settlement had been made with the ryots, and not 
the zemindars is it, or not, your opinion, that a veiy considerably^) 
would have accrued to that country by the establishment of that peraanes 
settlement ? — I am of opinion that the prosperity of the ryots would have 
been much greater, and that m all respects the wealth of the country wou'J 
have improved in consequence ot such an arrangement. 

3434. Then your objection is not to the permanent settlement, huttotli 
medium through which the revenue under the permanent settlement is col 
lected? — The sole objection I hav e to the permanent settlementas pemnerda, 
Us bung so far an alienation of the great source of the revenue ot government 

3455. Are you not of opinion, if the permanent settlement had beeovf 
s^ch a description as that the wealth of the country had increased, olir 
sources of revenue would have opened to the government by means of tLt 
ucrcJLeof wealth? — There is no doubt that if wealth had grown mi til 
country, you might have gone to that wealth, and have obtained a portwmf 
it by* the operation of taxation. 
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3398. For what period ?— - None of them for long periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary 5 but X have no precise recollection. 

SS99. Was the assessment variable from year to year, or fixed ? — For 
the period of the pottah fixed, and most probably at the end of that, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made. 

3400. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily effected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr. Wilkinson employed ?— -Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular district I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore lie had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that I imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired? — We have only his first report upon the success of his pro- 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to the village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages and dis- 
advantages? — In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with ( whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertake? to pay, and 
then in this pei son’s hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of this system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts/ there were persons that stood fprward with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages; they were ih those cases 
members of the village ; in each instance, one of the hereditary lyots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share in the property belonging to the village community, whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are they generally natives of the village,? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and always, when such can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under the British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
pealed and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
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the produce of the land customs has increased Kp^um 

perty in transit has increased. * because the amountof pro- 

SS91 Has not the revenue from opium increased ten fold ? Th 
from opium has very much me, eased! ami also lh e refenue 

3395. What do you think have been the effects of the 
far as it has existed in Bengal ?— There is V e,„ lm , he r y°twa r system, so 
Bengal, the answei to this question has been m U e *P anen “ of it a 
anticipated by the answers to former osesbons Alfa' 'J? 
species of ryotwar settlement that fool . °" .t f as re g a 'ds tin 
lapsed to government, or which u„de. P the e" ** estates which 

managed by the collectors m detail with ♦£ ? 1 Wards * carac tobe 

unsuccessful in Bengal and has been ' ! bas in general, beta 

by the collectors, as°a very unsatlfaetor^'T^ ° f Wl '» ™ 

tion, both in respect to government am/, n" d " n P rofita J ),e modeofcollec 
cases the revenue has fallen off ,t re ^P ect *° t ' le O ots in mcsl 

had been recened from the zemindars^ " 0t c “ IIectefl to such an extentu 
that the condition of the ryots was lien/fi? a™ 5 ?"’ a f 10 “S h it was not found 
always appeared a verv e«raord,„ 0 „ fite , d under that ““nagement. Thu 
tliey ascahed it m a great decree in d™ 1 l ° ‘ he ■' u,,10nt ' es a t home, and 
Bengal in detailed setltements S and h„! ' 6 lne,i P erlence of llii) collectors m 
mci eased difficulty and labour if lr aversion to them on account of ike 

time to time, been sent oi t to n ' , c y Qumes ha ' e - from 

the answeis which hive been ia f 16 malter as Par as possible, andfton 
the collectors, m ginZnZe ^,,' 1 " 0t ! ld Tf r tob ° 
sucb estates, that the tehsiM-,?.' "..i' j m ! e ves or n “ trouble about 
and also made the collection, i setl e J[* w,, at was to be paid by the ryots 
that the tehsildars, actum mid™ 111 them T,le probability therefore is, 
government and the ryots ° n ° su P« nn tendence, robbed both the 

The numbei of estate hcl'dlffiais "“"’n er ° f vl,,a S es m that situation 5 — 
are for a time only in the L of c ? urse . fluctuating, partoflhem 

wards revert to the proprietor. S ti. 1 10 “ II,cers of government, and after 
rjotnar in Bengal. thoimh A *iere have been instances of successful 

hands of Mr Wilkinson m , Therc was a recent instance in the 

having recourse to one of thn 6 nort ' ,ern part of Cuttack. Instead of 
proceeded to form a settlement summar y methods of collection, he 

to be settled, and under Inc Wlth 1 10 D ots »n certain estates which were 
that the ryots were content®?*?!? 1 !!!. 1 the plan succect} ed H° re P 0ftcJ 
rcctly He also reported tlS n 1 , r P a F ma nts made easily and cor 
through, be found the difficulty ift lhe ,°P eratl on had been once gone 
than he had anticipated. * °* h,s Sll bsequent proceedings much lea 

made his bargain witheach ryot^ancf ^ se ! tlemi:nt with each ryot*-Hc 
i j inu gave the ryct a pottah. 

S39S For 
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3398; For what period ? — None of them for loDg periods ; I imagine for 
five years, as that is customary ; but X have no precise recollection. 

SS99* Was the assessment variable fiom year to year, or fixed? — For 
the period of the pottah fixed, and most probably at the end of that, 
another five years will be added, and so on till some reason occurs for a 
material change. When occasion appears for a re-settlement it is made. 

3100. Do you perceive any disadvantage connected with that settle- 
ment? — An obvious disadvantage undoubtedly is the difficulty. A settle- 
ment so much ,in detail is a settlement that cannot be easily effected, and it 
implies a great complexity of agency, which agency it is by no means easy 
adequately to control. 

3401. Do you recollect what agency Mr, Wilkinson employed ?— Mr, 
Wilkinson, I think, was an assistant under the commissioner of Cuttack, 
and deputed to that particular district I rather think he had no European 
connected with him, and therefore lie had merely the tehsildars and the 
ordinary native servants of the collector, so that 1 imagine he managed 
entirely by the instrumentality of natives. 

3402. As it was made in 1827, the term of the leases of course has not 
expired? — We have only his first report upon the success of his pro- 
ceedings. 

3403. With respect to the village settlements in the Presidency of Fort 
William and the provinces, what is your opinion of their advantages and dis- 
advantages? — In the village settlement where the assessment is made in one 
sum upon the village, some one leading individual of the village stands for- 
ward as the person with whom the engagement is made, and who becomes 
answerable to government for the revenue which he undertake? to pay, and 
then in this pei sou’s hands remains the distribution of the assessment among 
the members of the village. The inconvenience and evil of this system is, 
that there is no protection to the inferior ryots against injustice on the part 
of their head man and his relations, who contrive by various ways to shift an 
undue share of the burthen from themselves upon their inferior partners. 
He in reality farms the village. Over a considerable proportion of the 
Ceded districts, there were persons that stood forwaid with the claim of 
being hereditary managers for the villages} they were ih those cases 
members of the village ; in each instance, one of the hereditary lyots having 
a property in the village along with the other members of the village, a 
share in the property belonging to the village community, whether held in 
joint-tenancy or not. 

3404. Are they generally natives of the village ? — They are most com- 
monly natives of the village, and always, when such can be obtained. 
In a number of those villages, when the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
first came under the British Government, there were no individuals that ap- 
peared and preferred what appeared to the collector any claim of right to be 
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9 AugJS3I. taken as the engager with government ; nobody who could shew tint .h 

J. M H Es T ‘' le,r ™™ tors . had be f" customary engagers with government • fn 

1 the collector frequently considered himcaifoi - 1 u * 7 , c » 10 those cases 

village with an indS.1 who St “t ^ ^ I con * rac * *»• 

equitably than a stranrr Pr ?!«»«, , ake a tllstr| bution more 
ascertained that that anticinafmn ® 1 ^ seems to be now pretty distinctly 
are as liable to be oppressed bv Jading COrrect * and } hat tl,e inferior ryots 
by stiangers. ^ leading men among themselves as they are 

there is a hea^ma^and tb ecase, that in India, in every ullage, 
persons, who manage for theses? of^h^ a ° d a t ‘? in of ° fficers « r presiding 
state of the village community in Ind ^ c ° mmi . in,t y*““Th« 13 tiie S enefal 
various names, in varimu n u/ 1 . u a » tb eie 13 a head man who goes by 
Bengal, they are called nStail? t t^'V 6 ca, ! etI mocuddum s and maliksia 
putwarry is d,e village accountant Ma ‘ raS and Bon “ bj I’> and tbe cornum 01 

hands oftlieir reVularheS '?r, neral pre< " er entrusting their intereits lathe 
been the custom in India for H, ”, atlv f s P ref ' el ' vbat is customary. It has 
the government for the rest U? lead 7\ e " of the villa S e 10 transact with 
the regular custom it lia <5 h* i 11 1!> ver ^ 1‘^ely, that although this has been 

3407. Is it nor S alS ° a lesU,ar custom for those men to oppress, 

with the head man'to sectfrp'^ °f tbe ,, collec 1 tor "bo makes that agreement 
found exceedingly difficult . ,yots fi . om tbose oppressions *— It has been 
occurred tome, and in«itii.„\: °™ e secu nty may in time be found. It has 
that the collector, in makin,? n i S * t0 i. tlat . e ^ c ? have been conveyed to India, 
viously to assigning him th P L U | bar S ain with the head man, should, pre- 
mode in which he meant tn v ^ de S e » make him give in a schedule of the 
this statement, cause it tn tbe ? ssessm ent, and, having obtained 

every inhabitant of the villaa^ SL“ Up - *? tbe vi, l a g e itself to be seen by 
remarks that might occur tcftl Wlt ” an invitation to the people to make any 
that might appe°r to atHrf, *, P°^ nt,n g out any inequality or injustice 

stantly opento therecemion nf fh' V ° 6 the Sector's office slfould be con- 

3408. Although h * ° * th ° SS Com P la5nts - 

in Bengal a co-nartne^oAhp P erson > 1S not he in most of those villages 
stances the property 'of the' hdd £“** * =° nsiderable ? umbef ° f,D * 
3109. Has the mol F l i ° eltl 10 com nion. 

Tied into effect ?_The e su<,m, e ,i 0 ’/i°“ i l] . a ' e J ust suggested been actually cat- 

has been tlie effect of it, SSI has be =n too lecentforus to know* 1 

S410. Is 
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3410. Is it not as easy to protect the ryots under the village system as 
under the ryotwar system r — The ‘danger under the ryotwar system arises 
from the corruption of the servants of' the collectors, , whom it is the business 
of the collectors to superintend and watch: the collector is perfectly aware 
of this tendency on their part, and if he does his duty, he will undoubtedly 
have a considerable power in checking them j but over the head man of the 
village there is no such check : it is understood that he and the indivi- 
duals of the village form their arrangement among themselves, and it is 
not looked into. The difference therefore appears to me to be in favour of 
the ryotwar system t as the parties who are hkely to misbehave themselves are 
there under superintendence and control, while in the other case they are 
under none at all, 

3411. Have the three different modes of settlement been tried under an 
equality of other circumstances, so as to afford a fair test of their respective 
advantages and disadvantages? — They have; but I do not think that from 
experience you have yet evidence that can support any conclusion ; the 
ryotwar system has not been a sufficient time in operation to enable you 
to judge with certainty of its effect upon the general condition of the 
people. 

3412. Was the ryotwar system in existence in the provinces in any part 
of the presidency of Fort William prior to our possession of them ? — Not in 
any part of the presidency of Fort William. In general, wherever the 
country was not managed by zemindars before our possession, it was ma- 
naged by farmers, often in large districts. That was the case in Oude, and 
13 so still. , Previous to our connection with that country, a large part of the 
whole was under one farmer. 
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3413. With respect to the comparison of the ryotwar and the village sys- 
tems, which, in your opinion, is the preferable ? — I should have no hesitation 
in deciding between the two. I consider that the village settlement fails in 
that protection to the ryot which the ryotwar is calculated to yield ; under 
that system, the parties who immediately transact with the ryot are the 
servants of the collectors, superintended by a man whose entire business 
it is to superintend them, and undoubtedly they must be under a check con- 
siderably beyond the case of the head man of the village, who is not looked 
after at all, and who does what he pleases as far as can be done without 
exciting an affray in the village, which is the thing most likely to cause his 
conduct to be looked after. 

3414. Is not the reliance of the collector upon his native servants? — 

It is. , * 

3415. Is not their corruption notorious ?— Their corruption is very great, 
they are never to be trusted. 

. 3416. What do you suppose is, upon the average, the amount of popula- 
tion under a single collector? — The amount of population varies very 

much, 
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9 Aug 1831 much, because it depends upon the deusity of the population The 
~ — amount of population under a collector of Bengal is frequently very great. 

J Mil/, tsq i n the scattered places, in the upper provinces, the amount of population 
may be small, although the difficulty of collecting may be equal or even 
■greater. 

S4>17. Does the ryotwar extend over any great portion of country in the 
Bengal provinces? — In Bengal, very small. 

31-18. Of the three sy stems, then, it is your opinion, that the one which 
best provides for the protection of the ryot is the ryotwar system?-— Yes 

3419. The result of your opinion then is, that it is better that the ryot 
should be placed in immediate contact with the servants of the collector, 
notwithstanding their corruption, rather than with the head man of the 
village? — -Yes, notwithstanding their corruption. 

3420. In the upper provinces does not an individual generally contract 
with the government for a number of villages ? — I think rarely , the settle 
ment is commonly with villages m the upper provinces. It does sometimes 
happen that an individual contracts for more villages than one. 

3421 Does it not often happen, at the end of his lease, that an tndui 
dual, when he is about to renew his contract, states, that the country t* “it 
equal to pay the revenue obtained , that he must have a reduction of rent, 
and that, upon looking into the state of the country, it vs found to be m a 
worse state than at the beginning of the five years preceding ?— In man I 
instances it has been found upon inquiry that the assessment has been ton 
high In a considerable distnet it has been recently discovered that the 
assessment was too high , l mean Bundlecund : and it has been ^reatly 
decreased , the same has been the case m Bareilly. 

3422. Does it not often happen that those collectors oppress the rjots to 
such an extent that the country is absolutely injured in consequence 18 
uniformly found, that when too high an assessment has operated for a * e J 
y eai s, or even for one year, the condition of the country is permanentlyiq]^' 
because the ryots dispose of their bullocks, and various other ™ 
carrying on the cultivation, to pay the demand upon them for that one J ear, 
so that m the succeeding years the cultivation declines, and the J^ eBue 
along with it. 

3423 Is it your opinion that granting longer leases would be adi anta2 eOU8 
to tile ryots generally ?— Long leases are undoubtedly the natural instrO raenl 
for improving the circumstances of an agricultuial population , but in the V re 
sent condition of the agricultural population m India there are various unto- 
ward circumstances which limit the benefit of leases very considerably JD 
two great circumstances that operate to limit the benefit of leases are 
the great poverty and depression of the cultivators themselves, anil JUtn 
next place, thegreat fluctuations of seasons , so that hardly any rent, ev ® n 
very moderate rent, can be collected regularly from yeai to year , 
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government were to take an average year, and to fix the rent such that the 
surplus of a profitable year might more than compensate for the deficiency of 
a bad year, the effect would, in almost all cases, be, that the surplus of the 
good year would be consumed, and the government would have to make a 
remission in the bad years, contenting itself with something less than the rent, 
which yet the ryot would not be the richer by. 

$4£4. Is there not great difficulty in' the way of carrying on the ryotwar 
system upon a great scale in Bengal, in consequence of the few Europeans 
that you can afford to have under such circumstances, and the difficulty of 
trusting the natives? — That is the great difficulty of collecting the revenue in 
detail, as well as of administering justice to the country, that you are notable 
to pay Europeans in sufficient numbers, 

3425. You were understood to say that Mr. Wilkinson employed native 
agency?— They all must employ native agency, but that agency is under 
superintendency, according to the ryotwar system ; and when superintended 
with efficiency the abuses that they are prone to are obviated. 

3426. You have stated that in the upper provinces one individual con- 
tracted for a certain number of villages ; did the government interfere as to 
the mode in which the assessment should be made for the five years, or was 
the individual left to collect as he pleased, and to plant and sow as he 
pleased ? — An assessment is made upon the village, and one man stands for- 
ward as the manager j in some cases the same individual for more villages 
than one; an agreement is made with him fora certain annual amount, and 
it is distributed by him among the villagers j which distribution is supposed 
to be a conjoint operation. 

3427- Are you aware whether that individual has the power of distraining 
for rent upon any portion of the village lands? — His powers are fixed by 
Regulation, and I think are the same with those of a zemindar. 

3428. Has the ryot any redress against the distress, except by appeal to 
the courts of justice ? — To the courts of justice, or to the collector, when he 
has jurisdiction. 

3429- Is the state of the court such as to afford a ready disposal of his 
appeal ? — The want of that is the great difficulty. 

3130. You spoke of there being a great difference in the condition of the 
cultivators in different parts of Bengal ; do you conceive that the condition 
of the ryots, notwithstanding the permanent settlement, depends very much 
upon the character and proceedings of the collectors ? — Not in Bengal j the 
collectors do not interfere between the zemindar and the ryot, except in very 
extraordinary cases. 

3431. Then to what do you attribute the difference in their condition be- 
tween particular districts in that province ? — Such differences as there are 
would be accounted for to a certain degree from the character of the^erain- 
dars themselves. If the zemindar resides upon his property, and takes care 

of 
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of it, there is found to be a distinction Timm „ 
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duceis taken from the ryot, and that the greater proportion of that, namely, 9 Aug tbit 

about thirty-five per cent of it, is assumed as the share of government 3 — 

Certa.nl> not J M '"< 

3439 Is it not so under the Madras presidency ? — -At Madras the sort of 
rule that was assumed by Sir Thomas Munro, and I should say erroneous!) , 
was, that one third of the produce might generally be demanded b) govern- 
ment. 

3440 Was not that upon a very high assessment * — He over-estimated 
the productive power of the soil, and upon a revision, directed that twenty- 
five per cent should be diminished from it. 

3441. Was his original estimate in any case realized ? — I should not say 
that it was in no case realized , I believe it was realized to 1 considerable 
degree for some years, but with a deterioration of the country 

8442 Was the reduction made that he proposed * — It was, and even 
additional reductions in many cases have been found necessary, and have 
been directed. 

3443 Is it not the fact, that throughout a great part of India, where the 
land-tax is variable, a larger proportion of the gross produce of the sod is 
demanded from the cultivator than he is able to pay consistently with his 
own increase in wealth and in comfort? — I believe that generally, 111 India, 
more than enough has been collected from the cultivators, most common!), 
even under our own government, the full jent, and something more, has been 
collected , by degrees only have the governments in India and the authori- 
ties at home become fully sensible of this , but in proportion as they have 
become sensible of it, instructions, moie and moie peremptor), have been 
sent out to take special care that no more than the rent is taken, and in all 
doubtful cases that the error, if any, be on the safe side, by taking less than 
the rent rathei than more 

3444 Can you point out the part of India in which, m )Our apprehension, 
alaigei amount is not taken from the cultivator than what he is able with 
comfoi t to pay ? — It is not easy to answer that question in regard to any 
large portions of the country , in the same district, and under the same col- 
lectoi, more than the rent mi) be taken in one case, and less in another, 
any thing like accuracy on the point we have no means of attaining, and 
one source of deception, and that a very natural one, to the collectors, in 
estimating the lands, is this, that in many villages they found the lands rated 
at a certain amount, that 111 those cases it was paid, and without difficulty or 
complaint This was assumed for the different classes of land as a species 
of standard, and all the land was rated at this standard , but in reality it was 
too high, and the ryots had been enabled to pa) so high a late only by hav- 
ing a considerable portion of land in addition to what they paid for, con 
Cealed land, and never brought to account- Our vigilance being much 
greater than that of the government which went before us, a much smaller 

3 S quantity 
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understood, must be stated somewhat in detail ; it may be true that there 
has not been one year in which there has not been a complaint that some 
district or other has been over-assessed, but not generally. 

3451. Did not Sir Thomas Mumo recommend a reduction of twenty five 
per cent, from the assessments of the districts under his charge, and did not 
more than twenty j ears elapse before any reduction was made?— Sir Thomas 
Munro directed Ins remission without reference to the home authoiities, and 
it was made immediately. 

3452. What is the effect of the permanent settlement in Madras? — The 
zemindary settlement, so far as it has been tried in Madras, has been most 
unsuccessful. There was an attempt to introduce it generally about the year 
1805 or 1806. The country was divided into estates called mootahs, a rent- 
ing from 1,000 to 5,000 pagodas j the amount of revenue to be charged by 
government was fixed upon them, and then they were put up to sale, under 
the understanding that this was to be a peimanent zemindary settlement, and 
that the purchases of these mootahs would be placed in future in the same 
condition as the zemindars in Bengal. 

3453. Who weie the purchasers generally? — They were natives and per- 
sons of consequence connected with the district, in the greater number of 
instances. 

3454. In what provinces did this take place? — It took place very gene- 
rally. After a very few yeais it was found that these zemindars or mootah- 
dars were unequal to their engagements, whether this was owing to mis- 
management or over-assessment, and many of them desired to be relieved 
from their engagements ; which was frequently allowed, and with restoration 
of the purchase-money. In other cases they fell into arrear, and their estates 
were sold. I believe the whole of those mootahs have become extinct, and 
the land is now settled in the ryotwar mode. 

3455. Do yon ascribe that failure to over-assessment? — It was variously 
ascribed by the collectors, and oilier observers on the spot. In some in- 
stances, no doubt, the demand was too great, more than the land could 
afford ; in other cases, there was gross mismanagement on the part of the 
purchasers. 

3456. In those districts in which the zemindary system was established 
at Madras, was the state of society similar to that which you stated as 
existing in the Bengal provinces prior to the permanent settlement there ? — 
There are considerable diversities between those two parts of India. The 
zemindars in Bengal were men who bad some experience. In general the 
parties with whom the settlement was made in Bengal were individuals 
who, as hereditary officers of the Mahomedan government, had been in 
the habit of collecting the revenues, and pretty nearly upon the terms on 
which the permanent settlement was made with them. In the case of 
making those estates in Madras, the men who engaged for them were specu- 

3 S 2 lators. 
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in all those cases in which government consent to take charge of the estate 9 Aug 1831 
for the rajah or polygar, he shall consent that the ofhcers of government, ^ ii/,// r s , 
who in the mean lime transact with the ryots and settle with them, shall ’ 

fix the payment that the ryot shall pay for a numbei of years, and that 
the zemindar shall consent to poltahs being granted to them, which he 
binds himself to respect. This instruction li3S been sent and enjoined upon 
the Madras government, and I have no doubt it will have very salutary 
effects 

3461. In those cases of permanent settlement at Madias, has the improve- 
ment of the peasantrj been at all remarkable ? — The improvement has not 
been visible Every where in India the progress of wealth, by necessary- 
causes, has been slow 

3462 Is there not an increase of cultivation? — There is an increase of 
cultivation at Madras as there is elsewhere, but it is much more difficult 
for the cultivation to make progress at Madras, because the sod is com- 
paratively poor, and it is an expensive cultivation , for in a great part of 
the Madras territory the country is only cultivated by means of artificial 
irrigation 

3463. lias the revenue increased in the Madras prtsidenc) ? — The revenue 
has not increased at Madras. 

St64 Was this sjstem existing in Madras prior to our establishment of 
it under the name of the permanent settlement? — In the cases of those hill 
ryahs and m the coses of the paljgars, they vveic little sovereigns, and 
thev paid tribute, the Northern circars to the Nizam, and the others to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic The revenue of those permanently settled districts 
has considerably declined m the intermediate years between 3825 and 1829 
inclusive. In the first of those j ears the nett revenue was fifty-nine lacs 
and odd , in the next fifty nine lacs, in the next fifty-seven, in the next 
fifty-six , in the last fifty-five. 

3465 Did our government levy the same revenue from the possessors 
as the former government ? — We made our bargain with them. According 
to my present recollection, I should say that we did not consider what 
they had paid to formei governments, we considered what they ought to 
paj to us. 

3466 Do jou think upon the whole we increased or diminished the 
rate? — That is not easj to say, because they were subject constantly to 
irregular demands The Nabob of the Carnatic would march to the 
southern polygars with a portion of his troops, and make an extraoidinary 
contribution whenever he imagined he had occasion for it, and we have no 
certain knowledge of what was exacted by biro, because it was exacted 
irregularly. 

3467 Then according to your estimate, the effect of the zemindary set- 
tlement in the Madras presidency has been the general ruin of the great 

proprietors ? 
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q Aug 1831 proprietors 5 — It uasthe ruin of the mootahclais, or rather it was the ruin 

of the mootihdarry system , because a considerable number of them, finding 

J Mi //, Esq they were unable to proceed, renounced their engagements. In the 

case of those who did not 1 enounce their engagements, rum was the con 
sequence. Those poly gars and rajahs are kept m temporary and occasional 
poverty by then own improvidence; their estates are preserved to them 
merely by the interposition of government, because, if they were left to the 
consequence ot then arrears ami other debts, the estates must be sold to 
discharge them. 

3468. In those cases in which the government have undertaken the 
management of the estates have they diminished the assessments upon the 
ryots In some cases they liave, and in others they have not In those 
cases m which they are managed by government, what is conceived to be 
an equitable assessment is made. 

3469 Where that experiment has been tried long enough, lias there beea 
improvement in the condition oi the ryots? — Not what anybody could 
speak to peremptorily In short, I conceive it to be the case universally 
in India, that there is no visible direct marks of improvement, except m 
as far as the population has increased, and cultivation has extended, bot 
I am not aware that the general appearance of the people, or that the cir- 
cumstances of the people, taken individually, have materially improied 3ny 
where. 

3470. Has there not been an improvement in Bengal in respect to the 
accumulation of capital? — There has been an extension of capital, the 
effects and consequences of the general protection have existed eiery 
where. 

3471. Is not the ryotwar the general system under the Madras pre*> 
dency ? — With the exception I have mentioned it is 
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JAMES MILL, Tsq. again called in, and examined. 

11 Au 8 1931 3472. What have been the effects of the ryotwar system in the presidency 

of Madras 5 — It does not appear to me to have been as yet long enough in 
operation to have produced any conspicuous effects upon the population • 
effects which it is likely to produce I think must as yet be mattei of inference, 
and cannot be expected to be very apparent as matter of expeneoce in 
the state of a population so circumstanced as the population of India, * u 
alteration for the better, even if the ground of it is well laid, cannot 
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very strong indications for a considerable period of time The progress of 
wealth, which is the thing I suppose that the question more particularly 
alludes to, is slow, in much more favourable states than theirs j and I am 
not aware that there has, under the ryotwar system been any progress in 
wealth at all ; because most frequently, when the assessment was first made, 
it was, I fear, too high. 

34-73 Do you extend that remark to the Coimbatooi province as well as 
the other districts? — Of the Coimbatooi piovince, it has always been re- 
ported by the 1 ite collector that it was in a state of prosperity There was 
this evidence of its prosperity, that the collections were made with facility 
and without accumulation of arrears 

34 74. Do you ascribe that to the moderateness of the assessment? — 
No doubt, and to the correctness with which the business was superin- 
tended, the pievention of undue exaction on the pan of the inferior people 
employ ed 

3475. Is there not in that province an accumulation of property amongst 
the ryots? — To that point I am unable to speak $ there is not anything 
on the records of the Company that indicates that, beyond the fact i have 
now mentioned, that in general the revenue has been collected with Facility , 
without arrears, even m years of considerable adversity in point of season. 

3476. You were asked upon a former day respecting the putcut system , 
does that of necessity imply a survey of every distinct field' — Certainly 
not ; nor any i&stssment in one sum upon the ryot. According to the 
putcut system, a certain sum is demanded of the ryot for the whole of the 
land he holds. 

3477- What is the tenure of property in the other parts of the Peninsula, 
Dmdigul, Salem, Madura, &c. ? — The ryotwar. 

3478. What has been the effect as to the revenue in those provinces ? 
— The revenue in Madras geneially has not been progressive ; which may 
be accounted for by two circumstances in joint operation , there have been 
large remissions in almost all parts of Madras, in abatement of the original 
survey-assessment, and there Ins been a series of exceedingly unfavourable 
seasons. 

3479 Are there any other causes that you can also ascribe it to ? — Those 
are the causes that occurred to me; I am not at this moment aware of any 
other. 

34SO When the land revenue has been decreasing, lias not the levenue 
fiom other sources been inci eased r— -That is very likely to be the case, I 
have not recently looked at the figured statements 

* 3481. What is the auraany management' — -That in general implies a 
division of the crop , a partition between the government and the culti- 
vator, and for the most part pay ment in kind , sometimes a commutation 
m money for the produce, after the assessment in kind is madd. 
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presidency , ,t occasionally occurs where the ryols anpear to hi 
in on classes s menu ' ba ' P b «" 4«- 

*•« ? ra-r 


JeS^uluhe mh ™ h J "‘ “ le zcra " ,dar y tenure? — How the zemindar 


wmrftKjlt tenure under the Bombay presidency ?-In almost d[ 
i!> by village ^ presidency, the exceptions not numerous, the collection 

other modliijuldil 1 nd ta answer' — Theie has not been there any 
have been matte rn ' a Residency to compare it with The collections 
ryots as elsewhere aril a PP ari!n ‘ , y with as little pressure upon the 
unusual aeeun, iL ^ 1 some cases the business must have attained 

surveys of verylreaTaln^ a . conslderabll! P 1rt of t,le Eoinbay territory 
minute in retard! iLun'i ' 1 ' la i e been cfie cted. Those survey) were 
Slfication of tile lands nil a "‘ CIltent • V0 " of> fie,ds > and 10 ,iieclas ' 
to make a rvotw" L " as l 0 , 1 mem P‘c d . m consequence of tie®, 
the village conjointly* and^he*’ || T> ° s ?‘ tlement was always made nllh 
themselves ^ ‘ Vl na the villagers distributed the assessment among 


were Jadf for Bawhtol&InnS'nM? 1 bcen accural<: “id correct rT Tiie I 
of Guzzerat by iMaioi Cm it i I '^ dl,ams ’ a "d made in a considerable part 
inspection a " d J“ d f ' e * the -counts and 

vey has been made with ,he utmost acelacy 81 '' 1 Sl ' 0U ' J ‘ 

"ith repoI e and h detad1re a ma™’ PaDled Wltl1 re P orts —Always accompanied 


—Theie are no means heilf checking those accounts of the surveyors? 
the report, the man am! j°f checkm g them, further than by examining 
We know the principle nnnr. ? ml (lraw,n g the inferences they afford, 

ticulars were aK Swn^ fn 1 the ° perat, °" * as conducted. The par 
of the village communuv ,n quiry, and in the presence of the whole 

was going on, and c0 ^ instances fully apprised of what 


«0 Within what period have those sun eys been made?— The last of 

them 
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them has only recently terminated , they have been going on for probably 
ten or fifteen years 

34$ 1. At what rate of expense are those surveys formed ? — The expense 
is considerable , I cannot state it from recollection , the particulars of those 
surveys may be laid before the Committee. 

3492 Did those surveys proceed upon an average ascertainment of the 
produce of the land? — A minute account was taken of the state of the land 
in each village, the fields were examined in the presence of the surveying 
officer, and with all the assistance he could procure, not only from his own 
servants, but the village community, the people themselves who were inte- 
rested, and also the ryots and people qf the neighbouring villages, who were 
invited to attend. The exact limits were put down of the village, and even the 
detail of land within the village, the productions, houses, fruit bearing trees, 
and so on. The assessment, grounded upon these particulars, by the surveyors 
and the assessors that accompanied them, was to a certain degree conjectural , 
it was the best estimate they could make, from all the information that could 
be procured, of what the land could afford to pay 

3493. Then those surveys contained an estimate of what the produce of 
the land was likely to be? — They did. 

3494 Is that merely a conjectural estimate, or is it an estimate founded 
upon actual information? — Every species of information was taken the 
accounts of each village for a number of years were inspected , what the vil- 
lage had paid was carefully ascertained , tins information was corrected as 
far as possible by the oral evidence of the inhabitants and the people upon 
the spot After this the opinion of the assessor, what the village could 
afford to pay, was set down , the actual determination of government, with 
respect to the payment, was a subsequent operation 

3495. In general ha3 the assessment, as rated by the surveyors, been 
adopted by tli e government? — Either exactly, or with a great approxima- 
tion , and it does not occur to my recollection that in any of those cases 
there has been complaint of over assessment. 

3496 In any cases has the assessment been diminished? — At Bomba), 

I think not any 

3497. Are j ou speaking now of the whole of the territories within the 
Bombay presidency ? — No , only those that have been surveyed in Guzzerat 
and Baruch. 

3498 Do you know what was the general proportion of the rent of the 
gross produce in cases of those surveys?— Any proportion of the gross pro- 
duce I think was very little considered as a standard to go by, previouslj, 
at least, to the operations of latter years, a djffeient standard had been 
pointed out It had been stated from home that no pioportion of the gross 
produce was a proper staudard , that the proper object of consideration was 
what the land, trora its degree of fertility, could afford, over and above a 
3 T complete 
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complete remuneration to the cultivator for hi* Mu*,,, n „i,L 

doubt that any estate of that 

rienced persons, must be somewhat uncertain n . noflikelv be 
rectly made, we know tbit .t h„. „„ ’ 1 , s not 1 ke ^ to be tery cor 

there has been so much exlnence b™ 5 ° ^ En S lanJ ’ where 

for the owners of estates tn uoth,,1 S 15 more c0 ™™ Ua 

rent than they can pay ^ a ° d 1 1611 tenants to undertake for more 

yoTZ~?z:: t ;;^ ^ h Jie 

spect to tint mnflrt n? i ° W la ^ * le fodtngs of the people are with re 
partial to it not so revenue ? -—I believe that the people are olwajs 

they may profit b\ it that tbev^h’ l"// 16 S ' it ,ns <ance, from the idea thu 
being a more honourable hfj b ? t,er “nder .1, as from ns 

sircar than to a middle man S ’ ” the ' r e5,lmat 'on, to pay directly to the 

with previous uTa ce 1 S tent , ^ v Previous usage ? — Not more consistent 

been, as I concave ’ the hea 2 s of v ! lh S es are ™"«™ed , having 

transact with the heads „? n ^ niw ' e under the native governments to 
wlieie large distal v J ' °! to farm d.stucts, and eieo 
through tlfe heads of the vdlag™^’ ^ farmer ll,mseIf " tuall f “ lleclcl1 

to be under the ryotwar'svV(lm P i°h n tbe W ,. bole n,0re sll| sfactory t0 t! »e P“P ,e 
tion ?— Allowme for w T m ? an ,0 be under «V other mode of cellec 
no doubt that they Drefei^ i ."Ini’ * Is tl,e Infe rence I should form I liave 
as a more honourable thmn- ns:lctln ff immediately with the sircarsservants 

to transac^huSsr wtliThe'^rcar'Ir “* b |‘ nS est ,f med more honourable 
advantage. or tint it .« mar i sircar » ^ le r y°t actually derives any practical 
of the .yot at first .nstmhir 311 " ° f °‘" n,0n a " d feeling t-In the mtnd 

respect to the ultimate advam™*.* u atter offe ehng almost entirely Mdl> 
siderable diversity of oninmn 1 le r ^ ot ’ t{leie W1 ^ no doubt be const 
inferential In those cases in * : } t xP reseat an y opinion must be very much 
m ent has been too birdi t|,« W ! U . C1 un ^ er the ryotvvar system the assess 
system , a^ t ^rf%n«i. I70t . I,a ! not JS benefited by the rjotvwr 
he brought down to ^ , pn „ or I*} which after experience the assessment mav 
hegm to be benefited bv ?t ft 2 rate ; that thc condition of the rjot will 
'ery strongly impressed ti.-,*- 1 i ld f a 1S wetI founded with winch I am 
mpressed, that when the assessment is brought down to a 

reasonable 
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reasonable limit, the ryots will under that management be much more pro- 1J Au S 1881 
tected from undue exaction than under any other, they will be unspeakably r 7TT 
benefited J MU, Lsj 

3501 In the first instance, you conceive that the preference that the ryot 
gives to a transaction directly with the sircar, arises rather, to a certain 
degree, from a feeling perhaps of pride, than from any calculation of pecu- 
niary advantage?— I think, so 

3505 Do those answers refer to the provinces in the Deccan generally, 
or only to particular parts 0 — This answer refers to thcryotwar system gene- 
rally, which prevails but little either in the Deccan, or 111 any other part 
under the Bombay presidency 

3500 In the ryotwac system, is not the ryot brought immediately into 
contact with the government, and in case ot default, is not the immediate 
punisher of the default the government ? — Yes. 

3507 Is that likely to create feelings towards government different from 
those which would be created in the case of the zemindary settlement, where 
the immediate instrument of numshment is the zemindar ' — I think there is 
no evidence of its having produced any such effect, and I should not think it 
hheJy that it should be produced 

350S Why should you think it not likely? — The ryot, in all cases, knows 
perfectly well tint when he pays the revenue, whether lie pays it through the 
head man of the village or other middle man, it is paid on account of the 
government, as much as when the payment is direct, if he js oppressed, 
therefore, it appears to mt that his feeling must be the same towards the 
government 111 the one case as in the other, and I believe that in genera), 
amongst these ryots, their resentment does not go beyond the immediate 
object they feel lesentmcnt in abundance at the tehsildar who oppresses 
them, or possibly at the collector, if they apply to him without obtaining 
rediess, but I do not imagine that their resentments go any further 

3509 If the person against whom his resentment is excited is the imme 
diate agent and representative of the government, will not Ins resentment 
be transferred to the government in a gi eater degree than when there is the 
intervention of the zemindar and the tehsildar? — I should think not , if it 
extends beyond the immediate instrument in any case, so that they trace the 
exaction to its source, I think they must be able to do so as well where the 
middle man is the agent as where it is the tehsildar and that they consider 
the middle man as much an agent of government as the tehsildar 

3510 Under the ryotwar system, if the ryot is divested of his land from 
default, is it not in his power to return to the possession of it at any subse- 
quent period? — That claim is maintained by a class of peisons under the 
Madras presidency, who are called meerasadars , even should they have 
abandoned their fields, os tli ey do when an assessment is demanded which 

3 T 2 they 
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they think beyond what they can pay, and on other occasions, at any period 
when they return, they claim the unlimited right of re-occupancy. 

3511. Is that common to the ryotwar system in all parts of the country? 
— I should say, from my present recollection, that this claim is peculiar to 
the meerasadars. 

3512. Is it a claim allowed by our government ? — It has' in some degree 
been limited by our government. It was found, where the lands of the 
meerasadars were abandoned in this manner, that there was no possibility of 
having them occupied without great disadvantage; because the in terae* 
mediate occupant was wholly uncertain with regard to the period of iui 
occupancy, if he was liable to be dimissed by the roeerasadar whenever he 
returned, and accordingly government have assumed the power of assigning 
by pottah these lands of the meerasadars to intermediate tenants, fora 
period of years ; and it has been under consideration, though I do not re- 
collect whether or not the suggestion has become law, to name a period 
beyond which the claim of the meerasadars should not be sustained. 

35 13. Wherein does the situation of the raeerasadar in Madras differ 
from the khoodkhast ryot in Bengal ? — According to my conception of the 
matter, the right of the khoodkhast ryot, and that of the raeerasadar, are 
not essentially different. The difference consists, I think, in certain pecu- 
liarities. Over a great part of the Madras territory where those meerasy 
rights are claimed, the rights of the khoodkhast ryots generally have become 
extinct. The greater portion of the inhabitants of the villages do not claim 
the hereditary right ; the meerasadars are the only parties that continue to 
claim that right, but they commonly claim something more. There are 
certain fees, dues and other privileges in the villages to which in general 
they advance claims ; and they appear to me in those cases to be the de- 
scendants of the principal families who had borne office in the villages, and 
to whom, in that capacity, those dues belonged. Those two circumstances 
taken together, the hereditary occupancy of the khoodkhast ryots, and the 
claim to certain dues and distinctions in the village, which also had been 
enjoyed hereditarily, appear to me to account for the whole of the meeiasy 
rights. 

35X4, Do you conceive that meerasy rights, or something very like them* 
existed throughout India till disturbed by the various modes of settlement 
which have been made ? — The khoodkhast ryots I consider to have been 
universal in India, and the land to have been held by them, with few excep- 
tions ; I also conceive that the principal offices in the villages were 1 here- 
ditary in certain families, to whom belong advantages similar to those now 
claimed by the meerasadars at Madras > that is, certain dues and privileges 
beyond the perpetual occupancy. * i _ 

3515. In answer to question 3327, you mentioned, as an objection that 
had been made to the putcut system, that it did not provide for the case or 

r a ryot 
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a ryot obliged to discontinue any part of his cultivation in one year through 
accidental misfortunes. Then, in answer to question 3331, you mention a 
suggestion forgetting over one, difficulty of the putcut system ; but your 
answer still leaves it to be inferred that all land is to be assessed according 
to its fertility, whether actually cultivated or not. Has any mode been 
suggested for obviating the objection which has been referred to? — The 
difficulty which the question refers to, as I understand it, is the difficulty 
which, from his poverty, and from the great fluctuation of the seasons, the 
ryot feels in paying a fixed rent for any number of years in succession, it 
being often impossible for him to cultivate nearly as much in one year as he 
may have done in another year ; and if the rent is charged upon him for the 
whole of a certain holding in a year, in which it may be impossible for him 
to cultivate more than one-half of it, it cannot be paid. That seems to 
imply the necessity of taking account of the. particular land cultivated in 
each year ; that difficulty still remains, and it is not to be got over. 

3516. Does it appear that in Coimbatoor that has been greatly felt, seeing 
that the revenue has been increasing? — There is no complaint of that evil in 
Coimbatoor, as far as I am aware j the objection has been started by collec- 
tors in other places. 

3517. You mentioned the average size of a Bengal collectorate ; what is 
the average size of a collectorate under the ryotwar system ? — If that means 
either the territorial extent or amount of population, 1 cannot give an imme- 
diate answer. 1 It has been considered that a collection to the amount of 
twelve lacs of rupees for one collector should be considered as a species of 
standard. 

‘ 3518. Does that apply equally to the ryotwar and the permanent settle- 
ment ? — The same rule does not apply to settlements in detail, and to the 
permanent settlement. Under the last, the collector is a sort of receiver- 
genera/, and can manage a much greater extent of country. 

3519- Then, in fact, a much greater number of European servants are 
required under the ryotwar system? — A much gieater number. 

3520. Does not the administration of the ryotwar system require a great 
share of intelligence and temper, and discretion on the part of the col- 
lector? — Those are most valuable qualities under all systems, and where 
there is a want either of discretion or intelligence, and perhaps still more a 
want of vigilance, the business is sure to be ill-performed, peculiarly so 
under the ryotwar, because under that system a great deal must always 
depend upon the qualities of the superintendence. 

S521. Do you conceive that the service furnishes a sufficient supply of 
competent persons for the ryotwar management ? — I believe that in general 
the ryotwar collectors have more to do than they can do well. But the only 
obstacle to the augmentation of their number, is the expense. 

3522. You have mentioned that in the ryotwar settlement the collector 
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deals d'rect'y Will* the ryot , was it not part of Sir Thomas Monro's m, 
that the potail should be extensively employed in the administration of L 
system ?— The potail had various duties ascribed to him latterly under Sa 
Thomas Munro a system, he was made a species of magistrate and iud.e in 
the village, but he was not employed in the collections J 0 

SSS3 Have you any means of procuring information for the Commute 
as to the proportion which the collections in the ryotwar districts in whch 
there IS a permanent maximum, have borne to that permanent maximum’- 
i toink such an account may be made out 

3524 Under the village settlement, supposing one ryot to fail are the 
other ryots liable to make good the deficiency ?— Not at all 

that tliL case in many of those village settlements P— Not 
, At , first ‘ he P e0 P le of »>>e village were made responsible for the default 
P artl °“ lar individuals among them, to a certain extent, to tile extent I 

declared illegal ? Cent ’ bUt thal practlce has been abolished, prohibited, and 

S52G What was the settlement in Cuttack, before Mr Wilkinson settled 
it — A zemindaiy permanent settlement 

in C ^? SS °^P ersons > generally, were the mootahdars establ shed 

m e nt ? t ** at l * le introduction of the permanent settle 

cemiraliv ™* brme <* particularly as to the class of persons I infer 

and thov t * ^ D0VV > l ^at they were parties connected with the districts 
of credrt 4,103 certain extent, have been persons either of substance or 

Not 8 cidh!r^?n appr f IientJ tl,at lli ey vvere, an} of them, cultivating ryots 

t/^h^r^uTto sAe USe> ge " er31 ’ 3 5Um Was P“' d fcr & ~ 

aUthor,ty or ev,t *ence do you say that the dacoity did not 
understood 0 vvhi'n *TT nt settIem ent, as it has prevailed since ?— It was 
broken out’in n d 1 l °^ 6 ° Ut in ^ en £ a * a g° 0( l mauy yeais ago to base 

egree that was never known before, so it was reported 

system^ fivim Vh? conceive that the inconvenience ascribed to the rjotw3 r 

effect ^uon^h ^n° r | Upt,0 o n £ tl,e n ' Ulve h™ ^ *" €Xtens " C 

jeclum^ thirt S ans " er t0 tIla4 q^stion can only be con 

have no ’doubt th it ^ X* rec J^ e ^ata which an opinion can be formed I 
been r, C eflbct ° f lhe irruption of the native servants las 
a great extent ’ ,n e , " stan °es it Ins been found to have gone to 

occurred antLCPdpntlJ J f e ^ oini ^ atoor ^ one of the most remarkable, but 
district y ° tie ultI °duction of the ryotwar system in tlat 

sufiei all tlicine°2 r ° babIe 0 ots » under the permanent «eUlcment, 

emence if not much more than that which we see in thc 

worst 
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worst cases under the ryotwar system, but that from the nature of our con- 
nection with them we do not perceive it? — Yea, that is my opinion. I think 
there is evidence to prove that under the zemindary system every thing is 
taken from the ryot that can be taken from him. The great present differ- 
ence between the two cases, in my opinion is, that under the zemindary 
system the condition of the ryot is hopeless and remediless while the system 
lasts ; on the other band, I infer very strongly that under the ryotwar system 
the remedy is by no means impracticable. 

3532. Are you aware whether the condition of Guzzerat, of which you 
have spoken, is essentially different from that of the other provinces in the 
western parts of India, as being a richer and more agricultural country ? — A 
great portion of Guzzerat is fertile, and in those districts that have been 
regularly and minutely surveyed, I have no doubt that the revenue is col- 
lected with more certainty, and the capabilities of the soil better ascertained 
than in any other. 

3533. Have you, from any reports you have seen, ascertained the con- 
dition of the principal inhabitants and owners of the cultivating class of that 
country with respect to their houses and their comforts, and their property 
generally ? — I have no minute evidence to that effect. From the general 
import of the evidence afforded respecting that country, it may perhaps be 
inferred that the condition of the people there is less distressed than in most 
other places in India. 

3534*. Are you aware that the late Mr. Duncan, as well as Mr. Elpbin- 
stone who succeeded him, in settling it paid a most minute attention to pre- 
serve, in every fiscal arrangement, the usages and habits, as far as he could, 
of the cultivators and inhabitants of that country ? — That was always a great 
object with Mr. Duncan. 

3535. And have not his successors maintained the same species of adminis- 
tration towards it? — Yes. 

3536. You have stated that there was a correct survey, accompanied with 
reports, furnishing a most detailed account, both of the extent of country, 
the nature of the soil, the amount of revenues collected, as also statistical 
accounts; are you aware that that was a survey conducted by military 
officers, and separate from the collection of revenue? — Yes. 

3537. Are you aware of the circumstance of that survey having been 
altered three years ago, and of its being now conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples by natives of India, under the immediate orders of the collector, for 
the purpose of aiding him in the fiscal administration of the country ? — Yes, 
and that it is now carried on with a great diminution of expense. "We have not 
as yet received evidence in this country, particularly as to the operation of it 
in this new form, but I have no reason to believe that it is not going on per- 
fectly well, and certainly with a great diminution of expense. 

3538. Speaking of the Deccan and other parts of that country, you are 

aware 
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aware that that country has been, during very nearly a century, a theatre of 
war, and that all accounts and settlements connected wrth the villages in that 
tract of country, had been almost entirely destroyed when rt came into 
our possession?— Certainly , it was for the period mentioned subject to 
tecnpnons r “ VaSeS W ' e!S a " d unil,sc 'P lln<:J a™«* of va™, 

3539. Are you aware that a revenue survey assessment, distinct from a 
geographical survey, is now m progress in that country? Aes 

3510 Are you aware that both in Guzzerat and the Deccan the creates! 

of 'covernmem ‘ “n the com P ,etest records are placed in pofsession 

whKr l in d ,i 1C aulhonlles at home, describing every tenure by 
or h in nccnm!, She i d ‘ ‘ D P r0 P ne ‘>ry right, or in claim! by village officers, 

mformatum as^t^al/those pioints^ reat Pa ‘ DS haVe bee " em P l0 ^ “ ° btl ” 

you aware that in the revenue assessment now going on, the 
TSLFSSZ haS £ een ^ t0 , re establ « s h the country of the Deccan 
mid tn fhpir i 1Pr a ^ff°^ CerS i an ^ otbers » and that the utmost attention has been 
process? Yp 5 V ^ nghts » and that a settlement of them is in complete 
fnstmctmm of Very sat f act0 ^ evidence that such have been the 

from their rpnnrf . vernme, J t to the ofticers employed in those districts, and 
carefully attended to** ** 3 S ° ev,dence tbat those instructions have beentery 

sunfevso^nrnif !> ^° l J, conceive that undei all the disadvantages of making a 
mation to the truth If re ^ e, ] u ® 'assessment survey, it is the nearest approsi 
its own richts nnd th l ° 6 0vernmen t can come, both in relation to 

When a s^irvev nf th t V ghts of tlie ,nh abitants and cultivates of the soil ? — 
doubt that it is 1 mntt descr, P t,on can he made with accuracy, there is no 
getting it within record > hut the difficulties' in the way of 

great.° My notion is thof * * at be in all cases depended upon, are >ery 
the requisite accuran l ^h a fi good deid W, H he wanting in the possibility of 

upon lor tile pi oof of rights I^hmddY SUch a ? curac y as t0 be Jc P“ J .u d 
standing this rernrd nlfh i sh , unagine that in most cases, notmth 
careful and viffilant n'lrt lou «h it would afford important assistance, yet a 

rights, would 8 tlunk J it n S ecesliv tolf “““ l ° try ,n y olvin S th f ff uest,on of 

qi[1 u rp, cessary to have recourse to ulterior e\ ulence 

latmg hiscoSnr thejudge * bl,t to the collector in regu 

to th! actual contents of it ?! ,i'° naarest approximation that call he made 
revenues U. a t may be collected “ ntl “ nd ,ts Production, and to judge of tie 
of obtain, no the moVr nJ,r f r , h ? ve not the Ie ast doubt that it is a mode 

cerA-ul inspect, o„ C a„ £^3^^ ,bal olher 

the ma!,m? m Cn lh ' ba ‘ ass “ 3 . mcnt , ,s and a register of the fields, and of 

and another m ^ “ *• Mil ige according to the rules 

o lectors office, do not you consider that those records 

furni'b 
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furnish the best check that can be instituted against the frauds of mternie 11 Aug 183! 
diate agency v — They are, so fai as coriect, invaluable checks ^ i "mTesq 

3j45 Do not ) on lonsider th it native servants employed in the revenue * 

line who are pi iced in higher situations than formerly was the usage, receiv- 
ing bettei allowances, md being treated with more respectability , maybe 
come un ler an assessment of this kind subordinate instruments that will m 
i great degree dimiiush the want of European agency ? — I have no doubt, 
that under a liberal treatment, and under a vigilant superintendence, and 
with the progress of education, the qualities of the native agency will im- 
prove, and after a time will improve lapidl), and undoubted!) is the natives 
become fit for tiust and employment, the amount of European agency may 
be diminished 

3546 Should not you make a considerable difference with respect to the 
measutts necessary to be taken in a levenuesurve), between those countries, 
where fiom their having enjoyed a complete peace, their village recoids are 
m such condition that they can be leferred to and verified and examined , and 
i country such as the Deccan, where those documents have been almost en- 
tirely destrojed ? — I conceive that a correct assessment of the land, and a 
satisfactory collection of the revenue, is a much more difficult thing, in 
countries in those unfortunate circumstances, than it is in other situations It 
i*jnuch more difficult to ascertain what a village can pay, in such circum 
stances, beciusethe land has been rather half cultivated, than entirely culti- 
vate 1 The capabilities of the ryots, from their extreme poverty, maybe 
also consideied as gieatl) reduced , but the degree to which the) are 
reduced and the degiee to which they may be able to turn to advantage the 
qualities of the soil, must always be a matter of great uncertainty till expe- 
rience has been gained 

3547 Do you not consider it of very great importance, in the present situa- 
tion of India, to introduce a class of inhabitants and cultivators, who shall 
be m the possession of property sufficient to enable them to cultivate 
sujir, indigo, silk, and other things besides grain? — There can be no doubt, 
that it is of importance to have in India, as well as in any other country, 
persons in circumstances to laise any produce for which there may be a pro 
fitable demand 

S518 Do not you consider that m the interior provinces of India it is of 
great consequence, that every possible encouragement should be given to 
cultivators in those provinces to become improvers of tlie soil — They 
should be encouraged undoubtedly, so far as the removal of every obstruction 
goes 

3549 Are you aware that in the revenue assessment instituted in the 
Deccan, it is part of this plan that the potati or head of the village, should 
in fact be employed in the fiscal administration, as a person that was to be 
accountable to a certain extent for the revenue collected upon the lands 
3U of 
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Deccan 1 '" 3 ” 6 ’ - ^' 1 t,ut to ■» *• system generally „ „ , 

‘" at * -- 

not male tint legislation m this countrv1.fi a ” s Counl, > ~lm 

exceedingly difficult to f, ame a law adanted ,h ° "" ,Ch ' l t 1 sI,ouU W “ 
to do so. on opted to the case, it I Ba s callM upon 

3551 Should not you conceive thaf if™*, * i 

made in that system,' it must bemide hv ^ , tenaI improvement is to be 
think entirely so , not? u„d„"bt d lv S ° Verm " 1! " ts ofladiaM 

country , but I think that the wholerf thldelw^cT^f t,0 " S f,om li "’ 
to the authorities on the spot. th ta 3 of legislation must be led 

way in the internal sy stenfof th"c5 ? S ' f ble f °v ParI,anien t to interfere in an; 
they null do so with grla? hala. d »f «'e revenue in India ’-I think 

India, to substitute othl^MuIcerlf lel 1 ' 01 ^ lt f ' v0 “' d j> e a great advantage In 
established in that countrv a n, revenue for the land levenue, whichu 
alread; stated, that a s) 7tem of land contrar >' > ">> opinion!., as I l»e 
confine the collection to renf ™ i u revenue » where means are taken to 
limits of a leasonable rent is’rniP nr '. V '/ lere U i s not a,,ovved t0 exceed tiie 
condition of any country ’ 01 1 le ? ost favourable cucurastaiicesinthe 

supplied from that souice’ <5.ipK USe ’ S ° * ar as tbe wan t» of the state can be 
3551- Is it ' sucft a countr y is un taxed 

to lender the presenTsvstem^of ^ r , evenu . e s >' stern might be so improved as 
that country ’—That is mv hon t,le best that could be devised for 

9555 Q " 'pillion 

system might be brought tbe means by which jou think the 

a Previous answer, must be left m°!!‘ d ‘ t, °? The means ’ as was implied in 
local authorities II we are a*?* **! a & reat degree, to the intelligence of the 
is the obtaining of a fair length U f° n tbe fundamental principle, tl)3tit 

the collections to this rent N ae ,^ ran ^ endeavour obviously is to limit 

ofex.raorduiary difficulty. Th^,^,.?.'"? ll ' ,s is unquestionably a matter 
We have none but very imnprf , lHlcu ‘ t y °f it must never be overlooked 
sence of a moial feeling in »k 6Ct instrum ents to employ, with a total ab 
dishonest in a public trust no ^ C0UI \ tr ^ t0 a *d us, it is not shameful to be 
mr robbing either his f P ii ni „ P 15 |?' redlt attac hes to a man in such a situation 

not avail himsdfofhisadvant™?« J «. eCt8 °i r t,ie government, and if he does 
rather reckoned to have beha\ P d . t °i n frH? hlmseI f nch by any means, he is 
a hly. When we consider in addtfi ^ tban t0 bave behav ed honour- 

an y one Euiopcan, with an imn°V 0t i lese c, rcu instances, how imper; feed) 
guage and circumstances and wiflwh^i knowledge of the natives, their Jan- 

can watch ov er t |, e numerous mdiv.!? 6 J arg . e cxtent °f country to attend to, 
nderstood that the difficulty P ** Ua , 3 tbat be employs, it will be easily 
y exceedingly great of limiting the enaction 

upon 
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upon the ryot to the rent , but means, I have no doubt, will be discovered by 
vigilance and care, and by improvement of the judicial business generally, 
the great instrument of protection in the long run, aided by those improve- 
ments in the education and intellects of the people, which will take place 
gndualiy, and which have been taking place, I have no doubt that means 
will he found of limiting the demand upon the ryot to a moderate rent, and 
then I conceive that the prosperity of that country will be is fully secured as 
it can be 

S556 Do you then lesolve the whole question of the revenue system in 
India, into the moral condition of the natives? — That is one of the causes 
of the difficulty of limiting the demand to an adequate rent but another 
great difficulty undoubtedly is found in estimating, correctlv, the capabilities 
of the land, what in each instance the rent is Ihe best mode of approxi- 
mating to correctness, will probably be an attentive observation of the effect 
of any particulu amount collected, whether the payment is made with 
difficulty or with ease , to witch carefully till evidence is obtained, that v hat 
is exacted of the ryot is only a moderate exaction It is well known how 
difficult it is fora proprietor m Lngland, and with the aid of the most expe- 
jjented people, to ascertun correctly the capabilities of his various farms' 
AYlieie so much more is to be done, and the instruments so much more lm 
perfect, the difficulties and uncertainties must be gieatly multiplied 

3557 Two main difficulties which you seem to consider as impediments 
to the improvement of the revenue system m India, are, first, the want of 
sufficient means of agency, and in the next place the difficulty of adminis 
tering justice , would not the former of those difficulties be n reatly remedied, 
ir the natives could be raised to such a moral condition that they could be 
extensively employed, and with regird to the administration ot justice, 
would not that be greatly facilitated, if they not only could be more exten- 
sively employed in its administration, but if they were more trustworthy 
with itgard to giving evidence, and so on? — There is no doubt that a great 
portion of, the difficulties which now obstruct the satisfactory collection of 
the land revenue arises from the moral condition of the natives 

355S Is not one inference fiom this view, that, whatever change may 
take place for the improvement of the revenue system m India, must be a 
gradual change, and cannot be effected by any specific Act of Legislation ? 
— Various things might be enacted that would aid the process, but with that 
limitation I should answer the question in the affirmative 

355q In the opinion you have given respecting the moral character of 
the names, do you refer to tbeformei period of our rule, when the classes 
of peisons employed were different from those at pi csent employed, and when 
our own knowledge was Ipss, or to more recent times, since the natives have 
been brought forward in the judicial and fiscal lines into higher situations, 
and have been more confided in by Government 3 — I should not make any 
very great distinction between the two periods Although I have no doubt 
3 U 2 that 
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demor.ltzmg influence of a bad goverameVnod Seneraliona undei- the 
pcotecncn against nppiess, 0 „ in nothing but cunntgt^ 

the characterof t^e nTtweTof i" dt/tfeSse^ T’™' c ° ndns ‘“ n Ji, “ 
are the arms that persons subiert tn n j falsehood and a want of moral sen e 
p!o> for then and * ran " 1Cal S 0 '«e:n 

different rule establtshed aJeltproi Ln ™ 1 

condition m point of then mnril ? P i * 10,1 of them have icturned to a belter 
«|.at the operation of Z S ZZt^\T s ? V\ ^ ^ ** 

that respect, an 1 that it will 1 , , d a 'cry salutary influence in 

moie anil more visible but I°do noi®™ 1 Ua lendmn S ,ts goo I efllrls , 
been made as to rende. safe , that sucl ' Progress '">1“ 

or to relax the most vigilant supeiinUndencV^ 1 '"' 1>e0ple ‘ llat " e “ eH 

commissioned havc"had 'the 1 d°' ^ P^' 0,i of seien yeais past the native 
Southern Mah.aUa countries to ° f c ' vl1 S1 "‘ S '■> the Decent, and 
have dcquitted themselves of that tn^ 00 ! 31 ° f • 5 ’ 000 ru P ees « and that tbe / 

the Government Moons, ff k d udlcl; J* trust to the great satisfaction of 

liave been established unAor* .i'* 1 ” ? ,mi ar powers and similar jurisdictions 
rendered useful service I ha Vfl t d 0lhe t.'; and that the, 111. 

theie is evidence of no small „ ° dou ° b * but ,n Bengal and also in Madras 
that the corruption is not levs in"!h»"ii " f c “ rru P t,0 "> jnd I should linigute 

3562 Arejou aware tint ti 1P ° eccan 

testimony they have » e , ROV / ernn,en t of Bombay, acting upon the 

those duties ha\e been fuIfillpH°, ll< i aitI,ful J,ld honest mannei in w Inch 

of all civil suits to them „ n ?t two I ea,s “go, gave the ongnal trial 

neral satisfaction, hjvinc’lnd oil ‘ ,or e, n h tein months the} have given ge 
to them ? — I Jute no j , . . * r P a y raj sed ind the vva) to honour opene I 
facts uith respect to the Dower ^ their conduct Ins been unproved, and the 
as are referred to in the question l ° at UVe ' Jeen entrusted to them, arc such 

3563 Are you aware that ih 

only with inci eased pay and ° , f su ^ collectors of provinces have not 
icvemie, but have had noli™ 'P e ^ tu * 31 “ty been employed in the collection of 
siderable extent trusted to theni'p'^'ri" 11 ” a »’ lsterial duties to a verv con- 
356t H u * tnj r — -they have 

trust according °to th^records’nf l>aVC ° r lnve not P roved worth, of flat 
lave been employed in the Dec™ £ 0Vernme,1 t? — The evidence, since tlicv 
plaints on the records of «r 0 vernm ? not 'cry decisive I recollect no tom 
Deccan, but there have ifcen T.T res P e , c “"S them m Guzzerat or the 
the same description in the other premie" 13 31013 res P ectin o f unct,0,,anes 


3565 You 
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3565. You expressed an opinion that the present sjstem of levenue in 11 Aug. IS3I. 

India was as advantageous as any system that could be devised. Do you , 

apply that generally to the revenue, or only to the land revenue ? — 1 apply *'* -A 
it to the land revenue, and in a Hunted sense. I stated that my conception 

was that the collection of land revenue in India hitliei to has never been 
limited in the degree which it appears to me necessary to limit it, in order 
to render it a salutary and good revenue system. If it were limited to the 
lent merely, and the collection were not carried beyond the limits of a mo- 
derate rent ; if that could be obtained, and I am not aware of any impos- 
sibility of attaining it, then I should say that the revenue system in India is 
the best in the woild. 

3566. Then the favourable opinion you express of the revenue system of 
India is to be considered as merely applicable to the land levenue? — Yes, 
when that perfection is attained which, if vigilantly pursued, I havd no 
doubt is attainable. As soon as that point is attained, when the expenses of 
government are so confined, and the rent of the country is so augmented 
with the increase of population, that the revenue derived fi om the rent of 
land will be adequate to all the exigencies of government, all other taxes 
without exception may then be abolished, and India will be a country alto- 
gether untaxed. 

3567. Then you do not apply the high estimation in which you hold the 
revenue system of India to the sayer duties, and the revenues derived from 
opium, salt, &c. ? — Certainly not. 

3568. Would not such improvement as that which you suggest in the 
levying the land revenue in India, namely, limiting it to a moderate rent, be 
necessarily followed by a large immediate reduction in the revenues of the 
state ? — It is difficult to say at the present moment to what degree the col- 
lections exceed the rent upon the whole. I should not itrugine, although it 
be to an extent to be considerably oppressive to a poor people, that the real 
amount beyond the rent is veiy considerable ; but even if it were consider- 
able, it is quite ceitain that the rent of land must increase along with the 
incieaseof population and extension of culture; and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that a rent may be easily derivable from the land, after a lapse of 
years, much gi eater than that which is oppiessive at present. 

3569* The question did not apply to the prospective lecovery of the 
amount of revenue, but as to the immediate effect of limiting it upon the 
principle you have described ; must there not be an interval in which the 
revenues of the state would be deficient? — It is likely that it would make a 
considerable deficiency if the assessment weie at present bi ought down to 
the degree which I should think advisable; but that I think should in no 
instance hinder the reduction wherever it can be ascertained that more is 
taken than a moderate rent, because that is all which can be taken without pei-, 
manently keeping down the country, without anesting improvement; and 
theiefore if it is ascertained that there will be a considerable reduction of the 

revenue 
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that a commencement of improvement m the moial i 
has been made, I conceive that all improvements of 
must be vety slow under the unfavourable circui 
natives of India remain after being placed for mam 
demoralizing influence of a bad government, under 
protection against oppression »i nothing but cunning 
3560 Do not you conceive, with reference to youi 
the character of the natives of India, that falsehood aiu 
are the arms that persons subject to a despotic and tyrai 
ploj for then own protection, and that in countm.-, i 
different rule established a great propoition of them h 
condition in point ot then nvo\a\ leelmgs? — I have v 
that the operation of oui government has had a ver 
that respect, and tint it will go on gradually, ieiu' 
moie and more visible ; but I do not imagine that 
been made as to render it sjfc to trust the inferior ; 
ot to relax the most vigilant superintendence. 

3561. Aie )ou awaie that foi the period of sevei 
commissioners have had the decision of civil suit 
Sou them Mahiaita countries to an amount of 5,000 
have acquitted themselves of that judicial trust to tl 
the Government ' — Moonsiffs, with similar powers n 
have been established under the other presidencies 
lendeied useful service I have no doubt, but in Ben 
theie is evidence of no small amount of corruption, 
th it the corruption is not lees in the Deccan. 

3562. Are you aware tint the government of Bo 
testimony they have received ot the faithful and he 
those duties have been fulfilled tieaily two jeais ago, 
of all cvvvl suns to them, and that for eighteen mom 
neral satisfaction, having had their pay raised and the 
to them ? — 1 have no doubt that their conduct ins b 
facts with respect to the powers that have been entre 
as are referred to in the question 

3563. Are you aware that the native sub*collector 
only with increased pay and respectability been emplo 
levenue, but have had police duties and magisterial 
siderable extent trusted to them ? — They have. 

3564. Have you heard that they have or have n 
trust according to the records ot government? — 
have been employed in the Deccan, is not very dec 
plaints on the records of government respecting thet 
Deccan, but there have been heavy complaints respi 
the same description m the other presidencies. 
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3579 You have stated, that xn the instances xn which the cultivation has 
been so extended, it has been done by the lyots themselves, rather than 
through the interference of a zemindar ? — Yes 

3580 Would it not be a great object to give greater encouragement to the 
ryots m so extending the coltiv ition to those lands ? — -No doubt. 

3581 Would not the means of that encouragement be found in extending 
and making more universal the system of granting pottahs of the land ? — 
The difficulty with regard to pottahs is that which I have mentioned , the 
fluctuation of the seasons and the fluctuation in the circumstances of those 
impoverished people These fluctuations render any amount fixed for a 
number of years, exceedingly uncertain of collection The nntowaid cir- 
cumstance of the improvidence of the natives, who seldom husband the 
resources of a favourable year to supply the deficiency of an unfavourable 
one, renders the difficulty greater If a rent pi opoi Honed to a medium 
year, and a moderate rent, is settled, the effect will be that y ou will receive 
no more than this medium rent in a prosperous year, and you cannot receive 
so much in unprosperous years , so that something considerably less than the 
moderate medium rent is thereby ensured to the government, without an 
increase of wealth to the cultivator 

3582 Would not a further means of encouraging the ryots to extend cul- 
tivation to land at present uncultivated, be found in giying facilities beyond 
the three years* exemption of rent on w iste land, which is now the practice ? 
— > A difficulty, in i egai d to this, is the want of capital. In a great part of 
India, even the cultivated part, the ryots are too poor to cultivate their pre 
sent lands and the practice exists ot aiding them with capital , this is so 
common as to have a name it is called tuccavee This granting of tuccavee, 
bowevej, requires careful superintendence to prevent it from being a source 
of abuse , there is difficulty in recovering it, and it is liable to fraud m the 
distribution If tuccavee could be correctly advanced, the most effectual 
means of encouraging cultivation of the waste would be, I think, to advance 
tuccavee liberally to the ryots who engaged in it 

3583 That object, it is presumed, could only be effected on those estates 
which are m the hands of government ? — Only on those, because if effected 
m other cases it would be for the benefit of the zemindars, not of govern 
meat 

3584 Ho you conceive that it would be a great object, in a public point of 
view, that the government should come into the market, on all occasions on 
which the estates of the zeraindais were brought to sale? — I think it ought 
to be left very much to the sagacity of the officers upon the spot, to deter- 
mine in what instances it can be done with any reasonable advantage, and 
when not There is no doubt that the appearance of government in the 
market would have a tendency to raise the price, and produce in consequence 
an over payment 
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revenue in consequence of so limiting tile assessment of the lam) 

tins" tobe effect'™ 2 *° br ' nS d °'™ ,he eXpe " Ses of so’as ZS e 


3570 In what manner would you fix the rent a T „ „„u c . 

r/oS Scsrfi 

manne, asitis ascertained every where else 1SCerta "’ ed 1,1 Indla '» 


the 3 Comn^t n tee, h shows ^ 183i ; M teen la, 1 bef.it 

That may be the case f C ' arge ° Ve ' tle le venueof £SOOOOO>- 


govere 3 ment n tV l be eS : b le r to Um resmt e to f h ° f U ^ ^ M 

reduction of revenue which would ?,l ‘ , System ’ "“PtynS a considerable 

your answers have supposed ?— I 0 fc»rt, 7° tS the C ° nd 'T 

made to enable them to do so I th.nV ,7 Y n eVe,T e ', ertlon ““S 1 ' 1 10 be 
it to he done immediately but’ I hate „ T ‘ bo I ,n 3m P oll,,c thln d » wdtr 
be made to bung ufS Zt condLion “° Ubt ,hal ^ EXer, ‘“" 

greater part of Indn° b’sf tlme bas e ^psed since our possession of [lie 

that object? r should sav*™ progle ss l 161 ? 11 made in the accomplishment of 

diminution of the assessment ha pr< J gress ! because in cases without number a 
in all cases' where'lmy^ymntoms^f' 0 p ace * «d ,t ha, been oidered that 
should promptly taU HuZ. pt S ra , s 0 ,\ er assessment appear, a i eduction 

neration to the cultivate? foVhis llh* * ^ , J n, | t should be t0 a,,ow 3 ful1 remu 
“tor tor his labour and the use of his capital 

of India?— Wuh regal d'tVani pn " CII>Ie to be really established in any put 
taken generally, I should not vemuiTto ^ COnSlderable d,st " Ct 

this^hminutiont of'coSme^cannM I e S ° e: ! cess,ve that 11 cannot be 
the contiary , ’wherever it’evre Stltet * as a loss t0 the revenue ? — Quite 
by a diminution of the receinis dS f d,e i P ‘ ope ‘ amountlt 13 uniformly follom I 
the ryots for a single year has S ' lb * e 1 ue " t y ear3 i end a pressure upon 
diminution of cultivation fnr a , “ frequently been found tooccisiona 
n?ent,eve„ witbteTrrewen vi^'fiti subse( I uent } enrs, so that .orem 
avoid ovei assessment ot Its own interest, must be anxious to 


Of racreMm^V e b alS re D ymue^^rt^t UOn tbe ° d l "°‘ ,£ 


m Bengal and elsewhere^uh?^ 1011 °V» and not cu * tlv te£ i at present, both 
of cultivation ? A large* proport* 5 Capab e ^eing applied to the purpo e* 
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3579. You have stated, that m the instances in which the cultivation has 
been so extended, it has been done by the ryots themselves, rather than* 
through the interference of a zemindar ? — Yes 

3580. Would it not be a great object to give greater encouragement to the 
ryots in so extending the cultiv ition to those lands ? — No doubt. 

3581. Would not the means of that encouragement be found in extending * 
and making more universal the system of granting pottahs of the land ? — 
The difficulty with regard to pottahs is that which I have mentioned , the 
fluctuation of the seasons and the fluctuation in the circumstances of those 
impoverished people. These fluctuations render any amount fixed for a 
number of years, exceedingly uncertain of collection. The untoward cir- 
cumstance of the improvidence of the natives, who seldom husband the 
resources of a favourable year to supply the deficiency of an unfavourable 
one, renders the difficulty greater. If a rent propoitioned to a medium 
year, and a moderate rent, is settled, the effect will be that you will receive 
no more than this medium rent in a prosperous year, and you cannot receive 
so much in unprosperous years; so that something considerably less than the 
moderate medium rent is thereby ensured to the government, without an 
increase of wealth to the cultivator 

3582. Would not a further means of encouraging the ryots to extend cul- 
tivation to land at present uncultivated, be found in giving facilities beyond 
the three years' exemption of rent on waste land, winch is now the practice? 
— A difficulty, m legard to this, is the want of capital. In a great part of 
India, even the cultivated part, the ryots are too poor to cultivate their pre- 
sent lands, and the practice exists of aiding them with capital , this is so 
common as to have a name : it js called tuccavee. This granting of tuccavee, 
howevei, requires careful superintendence to prevent it from being a source 
of abuse , there is difficulty in recovering it, and it is liable to fraud m the 
distribution. If tuccavee could be correctly’advanceri, the most effectual 
means of encouraging cultivation of the waste would be, I think, to advance 
tuccavee libeially to the ryots who engaged in it 

3583. That object, it is presumed, could only be effected on those estates 
which are 111 the hands of government? — Only on those, because if effected 
m other cases it would be for the benefit of the zemindars, not of govern- 
ment. 

3584 Do you conceive that it would be a great object, in a public point of 
view, that the government should come into the market, on all occasions on 
which the estates of the zemindaia were brought to sale ? — I think it ought 
to be left very much to the sagacity of the officers upon the spot, to deter- 
mine m what instances it can be done with any reasonable advantage, and 
when not There is no doubt that the appearance of government in the 
market would have a tendency to raise the price, and produce in consequence 
an over-payment. 
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wafof n X‘ge ? “™'"e money ’ % tyTLT? l0 ™' » * 
Ca lssu2 hlv m ° rlgage - 1 d ° " 0t fed “A competent mllT' ‘ 
creditor can come "m mid u™pS^ bym”fn'"of f ^ T d " lhltli,e 

^s/tSyT^ g : b d,rit-r t ^ 

money >s borrowed b^ffi? h at t ? 0 S. e « m,nd ™ • «* *fc» t„Jf 
twenty four per cent and even tinny per centals “ ' S ' ep0rtei1 11 11 
zemindars in Bengal. y 1 c 1 ’ 15 3 common ratepaidbj the 

personal Mcurity ’and'lmpropertv tl z | emind ' lr raise money ?-Upon h i 
creditors, as well as to government^ ' ’ A ?' '* f° ‘ f °, r , dcbls t0 hls P mll£ 
tmn of a decree, as well as for arrears to governmen't' ^ S ° 1J “““ 

of Be^aUisCgutL'^t^amim ,' °‘ ,Ucca ' ee under the president, 
of Benares and the upper district, ■? Lj® P rov,ncM of Bengal from those 
a lvanced under Madras and unrlrr nL , can ) ou ^ so state the amount 
andei each of them to winch tuccavee"^’ staU "S there aieany portions 
advances no tuccavee in anj ^ .i 15 n “ t3d 'anced -Bile govern-rat 
there it would be advancing to ,h ,“® P erm ? ncil l>y settled districts, liecaur 
sible. that the zemmda?s a.fslncl V e ." an c' S ,° f "l 0 zem '" dars * «ry F 
any account Tuccaveo is adv ,n !"? of 1 nt 1 10 e ov ernment does not tele 
afford a full account of it r l CCl ', n t,e other provinces, hut we cannot 
account of tuccavee to be mU KS'elday, at the India House, on 

best sources I could Ime reconL,. 3 n " mbLr °fjears, as one of the 

stances of the ryots, whethpr ft,*. l °' l ° LSt * mate the progress ofthecircuir 
amount of the tuccavee ad\ mm/ Were advan ong or not, because if the 
inferred that the circumstanrv><i e a PP ear ed to be lessened, I should Ime 
Midras I find that the accounr r° 1 1 ? r ^ ots Were improving, butoulyfor 
the advances of tuccavee in thi» \i 3*° nia ^ e out I have a statement of 
affords no favouiable inference in , dls tnct from 1S20 to IS27 Ths 
liie increase of the advaine* G ® , to the circumstances of the riots 
without supposing that there is , Ji he accounted for intwo\ui« 

ryot 1 ? Jt may have been fr ran f Pf i , „ a ‘ eler, °ration of the cncunistanctsofthe 
it is certain that there has been mn, conse{ l uen ce of extended cultivation , and 
of the unusual badness of the e * nand w the last few years, on account 

he Madias presidency was nenlv „i * n J 820 ^ Je amou nt of tuccivee within 
than ten lacs , , n the year after X » n ! acs » m 1821 was somewhat less 
rose to eleven lacs 73,000 the n^vf 3 ei »^ t ^ acs 75,000, in the nextyearit 
7 ‘f ne i ct year ten and a half Iac a ? Was ten lacs a httle more, 

3acs 36,000 IaCi >> and m the next year, 1827, it was twehe 

3589 Are thp p 

‘he ryots out „f thoTeTenue that « advanced to 

revenue collected, to enable them to cairy on their col 

Ovation? 
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tivation ? — It is advanced from the collector's treasury, at the period when 
cultivation commences, to such ryots as can afford reasonable security for the 
repayment of it. 

3590. What rate of interest is charged to the ryots in Madras for the use 
of money thus advanced ?— I think twelve per cent. 

35Q1. Will the accounts you have directed to be made out, show how far 
the monies advanced in tuccavee have been recovered, with ail the interest, 
at twelve per cent., which are the terms upon which that has been advanced? 
—Yes, the degree in which it has been recovered may, I imagine, be ascer- 
tained from the accounts. 

3592. Would those accounts state the number of applications, or can you 
state whether all the applications for such advances are granted according to 
the demands of the ryots, or whether any rule oflimitation is laid down ?— 
The account will not exhibit the number of applications, nor can I speak to 
them in any other way than by inference; compliance with the application 
is a matter for the discretion of the collector. 

3593. Would not the number of demands for assistance be a better index 
of the state of the district, than the actual amount that may be advanced ? — 
I am not sure of that, because the demands are very capricious, and I should 
trust more, I think, to the amount advanced than to the applications. 

35 Q 4-, Do not you know that in point of fact the demands depend upon 
the state of the preceding year’s crops, and the situation in which the r)ots 
are left? — The ability of the ryot depends undoubtedly upon the state of the 
previous crops, and upon all the circumstances that effect the gains of the 
year ; but his demand for tuccavee does not dppend upon those circum- 
stances exclusively, it also turns to a considerable degree upon his anticipa- 
tion of the advantage he can make by it. 1 

3595. Is not, the necessity ol those advances a sure index of the poverty 
of the rural population to carry on the cultivation of the country ? — I consi- 
der that such advances aie only needed in countries where the agricultural 
population is poor, where there is a great defect of capital for the business 
of cultivation. 

3596. Comparing the state of the population in the provinces of Bengal, 
with their condition in the other districts ; are you prepared to state that the 
circumstances of the ryots in Bengal are so much superior with regard to 
capital to those of the Upper Provinces, as not to require the same indul- 
gence and assistance in advances? — In regard to what they do receive, we 
have no means of ascertaining that because the zemindars advance it to 
them ; but I have no reason to believe that the ryots generally in Bengal, 
are not in as wretched a condition as anywhere else in India. 

. 3597- Are you able to state from any documents you have had recourse 

to, whether the same proportion of tuccavee is advanced by the zemindars 
in the settled districts, as what is advanced by the government in the upper 
3 X districts ? 


11 Aug. 1931 
J. Milt? Esq 
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districts?— As far as the Lower Provinces are concerned, I am not aide to 
state anything in regard to the tuccavee. It is very probable that gentlem 
who hate been collectors m the Lower Provinces, may be able togws wxe 
information in regard to what is done by the zemindars there is no reawa 
for its appearing upon the records, which are my only source of information. 

5598 Is not tuccavee advanced very often for making wells, and for 
general improvements in cultivation, as well as for waste lands —It is ad- 
vanced generally for all the purposes of the parties who apply for it, wbetiei 
they are individual ryots or villagers 

3599 Is it not advanced for general improvements in the cultivation, if 
the ryot can give sufficient security t — It includes all exigencies of the rj ot, 
and is advanced generally, not with a view to improvement, but to carry oa 
the customary cultivation 

SGOO In every tuccavee advance, do not the stipulations require the re- 
payment hy instalments at the same time that the revenue is paid, and if so, 
would it not be impossible to apply it to improvements of wells if the re-pay 
ment is understood to be derived from the produce of the crops P—11 hea 
the advance is made on account of wells, a particular bargain is struck, rt 
payment is made by distant instalments, commonly, however, whcaw 
ryots apply for tuccavee on account of wells, which they are otherwise 
unable to make, the well is made wholly at the expense of government, and 

paid for by an increase of rent. 


MartiSj 16 ° die Slugush, 1831 


The two following Petitions, presented to the House on the 28th Jufo. 
and the 20th of July 1831, and referred to this Committee, were read 

iiiH bumble Petition of British subjects in China, shewetk, Thai the PcWwi W 
having long submitted in silence to tin. absolute and corrupt rule of the 
government, consider it a duty alike owing to thur country ami to tliciuJareV 
bring llitir grievances to the notice of the Ilou«e at this important cn^S ' , “ 
regulation ot Unli>U intercourse wnb China engages the attention of the Ufijw . * 
m conn-quince of the npproacl mg termination of the liau India Company « 1*“* 
While British intercourse with every other considerable state in the world j > *‘V 
tiled by international Ironic*, tiiat with the Chinese empire is abandoned to tue 
trarj control of the local authorities of Canton, a venal anti corrupt cla** of I 
who, hating purchased ll nr appominiciiu, jtudy only the means ofum*** 11 C" - 
by extortion ami injustice, equally unrestrained by their own, and tiuoppo*o* 
ijOternmcuu whose subjects they oppress, for the attainment of thU c p», nff 
b jrtJicns arc imposed upon commerce, umanctioned by, and frequently in ,c y 
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of, commands from the imperial government at Peking, to winch the roost unfounded 
reports arc made of occurrences in that i emote province, while no means of counter 
action, by opposing statements, are in any way afforded to the Petitioners. From the 
earliest periods of British subjects resorting to that empire, trade has been the sole 
object, a desire to promote which, and sometime*, it must be admitted, a nervous 
anxiety for its preservation, have subjected foreigners to privations and treatment to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any part of the world. China was too 
remote from England, and the commerce was too limited, to lender it in former years 
a subject of much national interest, but during the whole of the eighteenth, and still 
more during the present centurj, it has been gradually increasing, in defiance of 
Chme«c restrictions, until it has reached a point of such important magnitude, as the 
Petitioners feel satisfied will raise the anxiety of the Hou*e to place it, if it be pos- 
sible, upon a permanent and honourable ba>i=. The Petitioners entertain a fiiro belief 
that much may be obtained from tbe fears, but that nothing will evei be conceded by 
the good-will of the Chinese government , m confirmation of this opinion, the atten- 
tion of the House need only be intreated to the total failure of both the Embassies to 
the Com t of Peking in every respect, except the high principle which was maintained 
m the refusal to acquiesce in humiliating and degrading 1 equations, which, the 
Petitioners ai e convinced, produced a moral effect of the most beneficial tendency 
upon the tmuds of the Chinese. That these Embassies were undei taken with a view 
to the improvement of the condition of British subjects in China, the Petitioner aie 
deeply sensible, and indeed find this expressed in the instructions from His Majesty’s 
Ministers to Lord Macirtuey “ Under these ciicurostances, it would become the 
dignity and character of His Majesty to extend his paternal regard to the e his distant 
subjects, even if the commerce and prospeiity of the nation were not concerned in 
their success, and to claim the Emperor of. China’s particular protection of them, 
with that weight which is due to the requisition of one gteat sovereign to another” 
The Petitioners trust that His Majesty’s Government inav e\er be influenced by similar 
opinion*. It is with considerable regret, however, that the Petitioners make another 
brief extract from the same instruction*, unhappily still descriptive of the condition in 
which they remain: “ Hitherto, however. Great Butain has been obliged to pursue 
the tiade with th it country uuder circumstances the most discouraging, hazardous to 
its agents employed in conducting it, and precauous to tbei various interests involved 
in it The*only place where His Majesty’s subjects have the privilege of a factor) is 
at Canton , the fair competition of the market is there destroyed by associations of 
the Chinese, our Snprac irgoes are denied open access to the tribunals of the coun- 
try, and to the equal execution of its laws, and are kept altogethei in a most arbi- 
trary state of depression, ill suited to the importance of the concerns which are en- 
ti usted to then care, and scarcely compatible with the regulations of civilized 
society.” The result of the two British Embassies, in common with those of all other 
European governments, will forcibly suggest to the House how little is to be gamed 
in Chin i by any of the refinements in diplomacy. The whole history of foreign inter- 
course with that country demonstrates that a firm opposition to the arrogance and 
ununsonablc pretensions of its government, even with imperfect means, has, sooner 
or later, been followed by an amicable and conciliatory disposition While the Portu- 
guese of Macao maintained their independence they were treated by the Chinese 
government with respect, and carried on an extensive and advantageous com- 
merce, hut when they adopted a servile couise of policy they were regarded with 
contempt, and a flourishing colony lia« gradually sunk into misery and decay. 
Even violence lias frequently received friendly treatment it the hands of this 
^Government, while obedience aud conformity to its arbitrary laws have met only 
with the return of seventy and oppression. In the history of English commerce with 
China many instances of this description exist. When Admiral Drury, in compliance 
3X2 , with 
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with the reiterated commands of the Canton government yield ., 1 „„ 

Macao, which for several months had been gfrrisoned by fairt LST '"' * 
contumelious and threatening proclamations were issued . If " , orce llt «« 
to have fled from a dread of the 

period, after a hoide of pirates, well known by the namp of r a t^i Ctame 
succession of years, iuv aged the som Z L Jl f , tadronw, 1 * had, for , 

to advocate deeds of violent* . " UUIIli y 01 me land, it is with no in h 

and such the government of the Chinee* tements are made, but such is the people, 
in the most inking manner' whKh Sr,SSS n ti.l Th ? sub “‘-ve «, «nt «. Mti 
last Tartar conquest this most a l indicate th e character of a nation, when atibe 

of comparatively civilized human , ntem P ireof tbe world, containing many millions 
) lelded implicit obedience ^turibe^of'rndr VJS H SU ^^ Ue ^ b , y '? b,Ue,A 
eainestly entreat the donsideiation of Jh* h d ignorant barbarians The Petitioner* 
indiscriminate laws of China as H r ouse to tbe fact > that llie merciless and 

manslaughter and muider ’in ^ l ° f° rei S aer S make no distinction betretn 
tbe hand of a foreigner the life fl f!I ( ba PP 1 Jy /etv) of the death of a name by 

ternl whether the ofiendei 01 nntV 0,1 in ^ ,v,f tbe sarae nation (it being 1 oma 
palliating circumstances reemm^L'h U !P r «, b y demanded, without lefereuce to tie 
its punishment, where nauvef alone th ® C,unes . e ,aw as modifying tbe offeice and 

the nation supposed to he lmnlicaTJ!! re concerned , on all such occasions the cbiefof 
point out his namefand deli^himun IhatTf *? *« out ****** *"*'? 
him, winch having been proved h* m£? u 1 local n,a S ,strate m V tr f 311,1 P UB b 
summary execution £e ,s P ,n Iv y raeJ ™ choly experience to mean nothing else than 
gelation, to appease the “ reqU ‘ red t0 select and surrender a victim for stran 
admits hut of one rcnlv «m<£ U « na P ma Ice °f this government. Such a requisition 
governments to judge or dphv*r » ° reiS,lers ,n Cb,na have authority from tbeir own 
hand, non compC.ce n ml S ** H"* 1 * feI,ow suh > ect ' aad > 00 
nation concerned The necessity «/«° Wed by 3 toUd suspension of trade with tbe 
secure the safety of the mnoren/ tbus P e f ,mt 1 lin 5 the guilty to escape, m order to 
for the interposition of the Hons* T? CVI d< i ep,y to be lamented, and loutllv calling 
that since the veai 1784 whpn 11 IS muc 1 to tbe honour of the British Factory, 
government of Cautou a* firm 'ILP^n 1 man was seized and executed by the 

enforcement of this umnst effec , tua * resistance has been made again*! de 

rue to su pension of commercial though such resistance ha* mvariably yi« 

government While the Pehtmn nteicaursc a,] d long protracted discussions with the 
foieigners should yield obedience* lt . aa atl undeniable principle, tl at 

they submit, that tins doctrine f.. t0 tb ® * aws of the country in which tbev rcdle, 
which, like the Chinese, withholds^* b ? ma,ntamed in favour of a g°« rnn,tD j 
whose power is felt only m asvstem forc 'S Qers the protection of its law ,wj 
principle of considering every other n„“ n , ceas,n ? oppression, pursued on the a»o >ed 
the scale of human beings The Peni .« P 6 as P l , aced many degrees below its own » 
principal commercial disahiht.** etu, ° ne rs will now briefly advert to some of 6 e 
formerly ailmitted to trade at various S?*? 1 ! hey are objected Engli li ships 
■md Formosa, but of late the cn tin» r ports » Amoy » ^ 1,n P°i a,,d the isl mils of Cl u an 
restricted t 0 the single port of Cam/? 1 * 1 ? 0 comme rce of this vast empire has been 
a 'trtiial exclusion of tlm similar lu' 1 ’ w H. er ? tbe exorbitant harbour due* operate as, 
with foreigners is confined to <oni* °* sb, PP ,n S » while the privilege of dcala £ 
unnned to *ome ten or twelve licenced native merchant Such U 
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(he oppressive comluct of the local authorities towards these individuals, by u 
systematic course of constantly recurring exaction', and generally harsh treatment, 
that respectable ami wealthy men cannot be prevailed on to accept the privilege, 
though earnestly urged bj the government to do so, for the purpose of supplying 
vacancies arising from deaths and bankruptcies The government being thu® unable 
to maintain m an efficient state the hunted medium of intercourse which they have 
established, and prohibiting foreigners from rcntiug warehouses hi which to deposit 
their cargoes there i« no adequate competition, nor any eh mcc of obtaining the 
fair market value of a commodity, an evil the more deeply felt m couscqucuce of 
nearly all the imports m the vear necessarily urriv mg about the same time, during 
the few months w hell tin. periodical winds arc favourable in the China Sea Pram 
the moment a foreign vessel arrives, her business is liable to be delayed l»y under- 
lings of the Custom-house, an frivolous pretext*, for the 'ike of extorting unautho- 
rized clarge«, the dutv on her import cargo is levied hi un arbitrary manner, by 
ion, unprincipled men, who openlv demand bribes, it i«, consequently, of unccitam 
miomit, and, bv the addition of local exactions, exceeds by many times the rate pre- 
scribed bv the miner lal tantT, which appears to be in general moderate, although so 
little attended to tu practice, that it is scarcely po<- iblc to name any fixed charge, 
except on a very few article®. It is uimtcc»*4rv to occupy the tune of the 
Home, by dwelling on the individual ami national Io*s an mg from this oppres-* 
mv e and corrupt system , it would be equal! v out of place to enter into a detail of the 
many studied indignities heaped upon foreigners bv the nets of this government, and 
by the contumelious edicts placarded ou the walls of their very houses, representing 
them as addicted to the most revolting crimes, with no other object than to stamp 
them m the eves nt the people a* a barbarous ignorant, and depraved race, even- way 
inferior to them«el»es, thereby exciting the loner order* to treat tin in with habitual 
insolence Suffice it to say, that no privation or ilncotnfort is loo minute to escape 
notice in the pursuit of ibis ever present purpose, free air and exercise are curtailed, 
by precluding accc«s to the country or beyond the confined streets m the immediate 
Vicinity of their habitations , even the sacred tics of domestic life arc disregarded, m 
the “eparatum of hu*baml and wife, p went and child, rendered unavoidable bv a 
capricious prohibition against foreign ladle* reading in Canton, for which there ap 

P ear* to be no known law, and no other authority than the plea of usage I he 
etitioncrs consider it a duty winch they owe to truth and justice, to declare to the. 
House, that they attribute the evils which have been enumerated, to the nature and 
character of the Chinese government, and not to any want of proper spirit and firm 
ne»s iu the agent* of the Ha<t-Iudn Company, who have ori various occasions oppo eel 
effectual resistance to many of them, which could not have been attempted by in- 
dividuals pursuing their separate interests and unconnected by any bond of union 
I ho servants of the Company have insisted ou being, heard by the government, ami 
have maintained the rt^lit of uddres mg it in the Chinese language, when that has 
been denied toother foreigners, privilege* have thus been repeatedly gained, and the 
mo«t serious evils averted The influence which the Last India Company has acquit cd 
by its exten*ive dealings, furnishes the strongest evidence of the importance of foreign 
commerce to this^self sufficient people Tin. Petitioners are, howcv cr, of opinion, th it 
to place the commercial interests of Great Britain on th it fuir and equitable footing 
to which they are entitled, a higher authority is required, emanating dncctly from his 
Majesty, as a medium of communication with the Canton gov eminent, as xv ell os with * 
the imperial court at Peking, which would remove the impression prevalent among 
tl e Chinese auihoutu , that foreignct'in China have forfeited the protection ot then 
own Sovereign, as in the ease with natives of China who leave their country The 
Petitioners would anticipate the most beneficial results fi out the permanent residence, 
at Peking, of a Repre«entativc of In* Majesty, instructed to act with becoming spirit 

in 
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m protecting the interests of his countrymen, an ariatigement winch thev h. 1 ,* 
considered of such importance, as to be one of tlie nriiicmil oV S 1 ., , 
bassy , and as the Rushans, who conduct the trade on the ! be “ eah 

empire nod China, have d„g had the prwdegeof itfXS T* """ 
the language in a college cxpiessly established for the porno* »t 5 V 
to suppose tint the residence there of British subjects would rf mwt!?!?? 8 
aUo tolcrited, moie pailicularly as thev would »,» . . ? n> b * 

the religion* and political icalnnsv nf »i,„ n r> 0 . n S> er * iave to contend With 

could not have been withheld P ivhde the n vm°h lale | tbat k h ‘ Cl j ' f firmIy llema “ M ' 
Beaiers," and rceoen zed m 1 ,1 ““^assadors have been designated “ Tribute 
tufeiior pimces to offer nreicSts and acuiwcl'T tUat of public otbeers deputed by 
on earth But the P/wum,.,.* d ^^nowledgcd vassalage to the supreme sovereign 
hav mg hitherto successfuU v^ntim nb pH ? t,,e Chmese 8««im.S,« the cred.t of 

•of thS most .r.tr£ ,r r burop,:an p°' v, > r a , nd d,sn “ y ' "» ™ ier 

countries bear tribute to bis throne md representatives of the monjiclis of other 
dust before him whde he av ^vied “"I >"><““«? Private themselves ,u Ihe 
general indifference which .i ,1 trea j et * t ^*‘ r abject and submissive spirit with the 
Majesty ■* Government Hj* Un,e ? lhrou S‘* «« direct intervention of b, 

feel that no matenal extension of^ni 31 }? 11 W “ ‘ tl,e CoUrt of PeklD ff* lhe Petitioner 
humiliating condition of British .K co,at “ erce > or effectual amelioration of the 
b> the couise suireested thi» Pet , ubjects * n China, can be expected , if unattainable 
Bn tain, withthe^ncf^’o? ^ u ‘ one ^ nidulge a hope that the Gove, ament of Great 
nation, and by the acumsitionof f" es ‘ sla , lure » Wl11 adopt a lesolution worthy of Uie 
British commerce m^that rnnw J ln ' u ar possession near the coast of China, place 
despotism and oppression Yo»?IV! 1 ? rter ° f tbe S lobe bejond the leach offiiture 
vv .11 take the premies ! nt oth^ Pe V ll0ners therefore humbly pray, that the House 
may appear expedient r COQs, deration, and grant such relief as to their wisdom 


Canton in China, 
the 24th day of December 1830 


Signed by Forty one Persons. 


Petition from 
Calcutta 


shew eth, That your ' P e"t 1 1 ion , * Tt ' ’ ^? at, ' e » a °d other Inh ibitants of Calcutta, 

others, aic animated with seiltimenS'of 5 ! 1 X Natlve > inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
uml draw closei the ties of °f ^ a,t y t0 tIie Crown, and anxious to multiply 

the K mo vat of tho-e le^al nlwt™ 1 . and a ^ ectIon which connect the two countries, by 
Mdustrv, to the comnierci it w/ CU ° nS V* tiie a PPbcation of British skill, capital and 
incompatible with nation ■! nr a S r,c ulturaI resource* of India, which are no If** 
, other British colonies and dpn^rf 611 ^ tban repugnant to the laws by which all 
claims to exemptions, favours ? or are governed You, Petitioners prefer no 

of his Majesty's uibiects and RP jj! * effe V the expense of any class or description 
country i n wealth, knowlerftr, UO , otIler stimulus to the advancement of tM 
and private h a pp, i ess . han d f, c ““f as ^oa!ation in all the elements of public strength 
fidence of ParEeS from X , froma fair Participation m the care and con 
duties, aud from the judicial safV> leCei !J ,0n r Of Its P r °ducts on the payment of f1 ual 
judicial safeguards of persons and oronertv. which have ever 

been 
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been esteemed the birthright of Englishmen T he House must be satined from the lo Aug. 1831. 

uniform re*ult of experience in all age* and countries that trade cannot be profit ibly . 

conducted by a government without the unjust and impolitic advantages of u mono* Pennon from 
poly, and that a government trade til concurrence with that of private merchant*, Calcutta 
must not only be attended with a waste of the public revcimt, but be liable to come 
into unequal competition and injurious collision with the opcratious of individual*. 

The*e objections have long bceu acknowledged to bt applicable to the Indian trade 
carried on by the East India Comp my, mid enforce the expediency of dive* ting that 
corporation, while exercising any of the functions of government, of the few com- 
mercial c«tabli*hments which i-tiil remain to them fhat the degree m which their 
monopoly of the tea-trade contracts the extent of commercial intercourse with China, * 

and cub nice* the price of tea, is equally well known to the House The people ot 
England arc thu* indirectly w.xetl more than twice as much a* they would be directly * 
if the trade were opened, and the capital stock of the East-India Company (the divi- 
dend* on which are now paid from the extra pnee levied on iJje consumer) were added 
to the national debt Of the ships that would then be engaged in importing lea into 
England, some would bring their outward cargoes to this country, whence there Is at 
present a difficulty in procuring return cargoes, but that resource and convenience to 
both countries i* with many others prevented by the monopoly. That the importance 
of providing reasonable checks on the power ot taxation and local legislation, when 
intru-tcd to an executive government, can never be undervalued by a British Parlia- 
ment, hut join Petitioners content llietnf elves with submitting, th it all regulations 
requiring the sanction of the authorities in England should he previously published, 
so that thur representations on matters deeply affecting their interests may be brought 
under consideration both there and m Lngland, before propo'td regulations are 
enacted , and praying, That the House will take the premises into their consideration, 
and grant such relief as to their wisdom may appear expedient 

Signed by 375 Per«on« 

Then WILLIAM HENRY CHICHELEY PLOWDEN, Esq, was called 
in, and examined. 

3601. You have been in China in the service of the East-India Company ? 16 Aug 1831 

— I have 

3602. What was the situation you last held? — I was chief of the Factory iV 11 

two years 7 

3603. You are of course then intimately acquainted with all the transac- 
tions which have taken place with the Chinese, and with the character 
ot the Chinese I think I am, having been there the greater part of twenty- 
five years. 

3604? Were you chief of the factory at the time the disputes in 1829 took 
place between the Chinese government and the Factory 5 — I was. 

Sfi05. What was the origin of those disputes ? — They arose from a desire on 
the part of the Select Committee to ameliorate the condition of the foreign 
commerce at the port of Canton, which was very much embarrassed in * 
consequence of the reduction of the number of Hong merchants, and also 
the failure of one of the Hong merchants which was then impending, of the 
name of Chunqua ; there was also a desire on the part of the committee to 

endeavour 
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endeavour to remove some of the exactions and extortions that seemed t» 
press heavily upon the trade. . mea t0 

Chin?,' «° U concur . ‘ n ?'> the proceedings of the Select Committee in 
China.— By no means in the whole of them. I concurred in the views of 
the committee to ame borate the trade by all means that were justifiable m 
ther„ b r e ’ “if p - r ° per : b !i- 1 considered that they exceeded those bounds, and 
P ro '= 1 < ; ed, n ff ^ "tet with iny constant opposition from Ifitb 
November, and my disappioval previous to that period. 

5607. Were you then chief of the Factory ? — I was. 

3608. You are speaking of the other members of the Select Committee?- 
1 am speaking of the Select Committee. 

3(>09. Will you state their names ? — Mr. Baynes was second member of 
the council, Mr. Millettthe third, and Mr. Bahnerman the fourth. 

3610. Had you by your instructions a power of taking upon yourselfthe 
responsi i lty of the measure ' — I had not; I proposed to take it uponmvself 
nolheTr™ reduCetl t0 S reat extremity, but my colleagues would 

tIie ,S” evan ces of wlucli you thought it right to complain been 
vTvj 6 ’ or . aat * an 7 recent event brought them more prominently for. 
SirhTmiL® 1 ? 3 ! ,e i Cent event was the probable failure of Chunqua’s bong, 

, . , Iate . y ^r®w our attention to the state of the commercial erobar- 

been n.ir r these dl ^ cuities had been going on for some time, and it has 
been our cons antendeavour, as they arose, to check them., 

1S2Q nn» n JI«# • ter j Up0n Secret Consultations of the 25th December 
voutr? n‘ I1 | < li Se - era ! complaints ; are those the complaints to which 
. • ‘f • ^ 1S etter 13 a ddressed to the hoppo, or collector of customs at 

Drevi "lv * 3 a p ounler part of a letter which was addressed to the \ iceroy 
auentlv aHnnio/t k c ° nse( I uen ce of the injudicious language then and subse- 
deuce ^ Thfs le^r ■ e ?°'Ti' ee ’ ‘he viceroy put a ftop^ to our correspoa; 
theld of October " ded Up °" tbe P™P° sit! °“ of the committee of 

to Si - Is t r' 3t * s .‘“ tem f? t of the complaint » hich you thought it necessary 
mittee which tim 5° be a su ">mary of the proposition of the com. 

~„ h ' " a , HT t0 t , he Boverument of CantoS in October last. The 
the vicerov nnH UI bee " s " b . se 'l“«>tly stopped between the committee and 
to Canton^ ’and th oommnmcation was suspended till the hoppo came down 
of S fo’rme, letted re " e " ed “ * "“»* <° < ba ‘ “h summary 

compdieftoS° U •?" P CUr in CV "T part of that letter ?-Not at all i. UU 
signature lf,, r 8 a ' , fl “ m ro T °® cul situation : I had no option to refuse my 
govemn'cnfSl ba ? been . resol '' ed “Pon by the majority. The Chinese 
unless they bear th - reCelve c ?‘» n "t“ications from the British Factory, 
they bear the signature of the chief and the seal of- the Company I 

the 
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the other members of the committee do not sigD, and had I refused to do it, 
the viceroy would not probably have received the communication. 

3615. Then the necessity of your signature arose from an ordinance of 
the Chinese government ? — And also from the constitution of the committee. 

3616. Did not your signature arise from the necessity you felt of 
yielding to the opinions of the majority ? — Exactly so, though I dissented 
flora them. 

36X7. Is there any mode of notifying to the Chinese government who is 
the chief of the factory ? — I am not aware of any, except in the common 
course of proceedings ; they know immediately that there is a change, but 
there is no official communication from the factory. 

. 36l8. Were those complaints which are here detailed, attended to by the 
Chinese government? — They received the greatest attention from the Chinese 
government. 

3619. Were any of the requests conceded ? — -Yes, I consider that six of 
them weie conceded ; namely, 1st. All fees in the creation of Hong mer* 
chants abolished. 2d. The elder Cbunqua ordered down to Canton. 3d. 
A reduction in the port dues promised to be referred to Pekin. 4th. Com- 
pradore’s charges reduced. 5th. Hong merchants no longer to be respon- 
sible for each other’s debts. 6th. Payment of the import duties to be altered, 
as suggested by the committee. It will be necessary to refer to the 
propositions themselves, which are recorded on the 2d of October, in the 
letter addressed to the viceroy under that date; they are contained in page 
153 of the First Report of the Committee on East-India Affairs in the last year. 
The first proposition is, that “Tungshang Hong, (that is “Chunquas”) 
must not be allowed to fail ; but Lewching-shoo, bearing money with him, 
must return. If Tungshang Hong fails, foreign creditors will doubtless 
become clamorous, and require the immediate payment of all their debts ; they 
decidedly will not submit to be defrauded of their property, and afterwards 
wait five or six years before the whole amount is paid.” The second propo- 
sition is, that “the new merchants for foreign trade, within twenty or fifty 
houses, must not have to pay the debts of other Hongs that fail. Neither 
natives nor foreigners are to be paid, but each Hong shall be required to 
pay only its own debts. Thus an excessive trust in Hong merchants will be 
wholly eradicated, and foreign merchants must not demand of the remain- 
ing Hong merchants, nor petition government to obtain payment from others 
who fail.” 

3620. What was the system upon which the Hong pioceeded to which 

that pioposition jeferred, of paying mutually their debts? — By the old legu- 
lationa of the count! y the Hong merchants ate responsible for each other, 
and in 'all cases of Euiopean' claims, supposing one of their body fails, 
the others are looked upon as responsible for the payment of his; debts, 
and under that system large sums of money had been paid. * , 

3621. Did they actually pay the debts of each other ?— Yes; and duiing 

3 Y the 
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the two years that I officiated as chief, I have a paper which show ,k 

^^SaSSaSfflS^S 

s^ssssessil 

.... x:™;? - - m! “" L 

^ ,d e he merch:lnts share ,n Mch others profits =>-Cert3,nlv cot 
' Vh0m H* th “ e debtS S enerall y payable ?— To foreigners entirely 
befncredfto e rs a Xv fth °fi E a3ab , Ie ,D Company?— If the Company hue 

.a the"w„'r,a n ^rhilr:f: r b r:r,o p:i,d m a sira,lar ' bUt WCre “* 


the d^ieaand KSkraptcyof fre ‘ ,uent allus, ° ns are 

tions to be strictly correct I Sthe/a™™ ^ Keiem " 

le^e 'not JaVeMeKdllcfrnl^^iro' 1 ^!'!'' ' n P omt ° f ,' h L H “? 


th^trToyears 6 *! presided were 

at the end of each L^nn ° V6r the Eact0r y » th ere was a clear balance sheet 


- J - — - * JufcOlUCU t 

at the end of each season 

m Laua^ payment?— It^eculedly 1 has' done so. t0 P "‘ ““ ^ 1131 prat “ ^ 

th ^proposition ?— Tr!* 6 raotlve tllat induced the English Fictory to male 
embarrassment r n * a , olI Y e was » 1 believe, a desire to relieve them from 
the embarrassment* oas ' er »however, that this was only a collateral cause of 
cause” a vast he H ?"S “^chants generall/, but not a principal 

emhIrreL ^m sev”et bt UP °" ^ ofme " " 

the principl? cause of 6 !]^.” 0111 ? 1 cause of tllelr embarrassment?— I consider- 
tions m trade, and aij” *“ b "”!?“?^_ t °.? r,Se fr0m lnJud ', C '°!'?:' P !'“cf 


de " ffl3>Kr 

trade to a monoDd/b^tht' 01 ^ at tbe g° ver nment, in confining the foreign 
possible number^— Yes that iT™^ 055 ’ na , rrow that monopoly to the lowest 
it has hitherto been 11 j r bject the y have often had at hearj, but 

363 1. Did th rt, U ^ ^ e ^ eatet ^ ty the endeavours of the committee, 

who had faded maki" 6 ,! ^ P a y ment of debts due by Hong merchants 
Americans, or any oth^p'r Istinct,on In their payments between Englishmen? 
any other foreign country ?-None whatever. 

3632 In 
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3632. In what manner weie the claims of foreigners on Hong merchants 
who had failed brought before them, were they through the agency of the 
president and committee of the India Company, or in what way were they 
brought to the notice of the Hong merchants? — -They were generally 
brought to the notice of the Hong merchants by individuals concerned in the 
trade, not by the East-India Company's representatives. 

3633. Do the president and select committee interfere for any debts due 
to Englishmen residing in India? — When they are applied to, invariably. 

3634. In any of those cases which you have now stated during these two 
years, did the select committee interfere to obtain payment for any of those 
debts ? — Certainly not. 

3635. Then equal justice was done by the Hong merchants to the Ameri- 
can as to the English merchant? — Decidedly; there was no distinction 
whatever. 

3636. Were those payments in any manner made through the English 
Factory ? — It is right to state how they were exactly made. The East-India 
Company have occasionally during the season large balances, to pay to the 
Hong merchants on account of their transactions. The chief Hong mer- 
chant, Howqua, generally undertakes for the other Hong merchants the 
management of all those claims of foreigners, and draws up that very state- 
ment which I have produced ; he brings it to the chief of the Factory, and 
states that such sums are required to be paid on account of foreign claims, 
and knowing that large sums are going to be issued from the Company's 
treasury in the course of their current transactions, he generally, to secure 
that money, begs that it may be withheld in the Company's treasury on 
behalf of those men ; but it has always been resisted by the Company's 
chief, and by the committee, who have felt disinclined to interfere on such 
occasions. , 

S 637 . When you say it has been resisted, do you mean to say that it has 
not been done?— -It has been done; and 1 will state how it has been done. 
The senior merchant in the two years that I presided brought that paper to 
» me ; 1 have not withheld from him that balances were to be paid to other 
merchants, but that before I should pay itout of the treasury to him, I should 
send for them, and confront them with Howqua, to ascertain whether they 
wished the payment to be so made; if they gave their sanction, the money 
was then, at their request, paid into the hands of Howqua from the treasury, ■ 
instead of being paid to them individually. It was a sort of thing that the 
Company had no part in ; it was merely a convenient mode of collecting the 
money ; they were afraid they would not collect the money but by those 
means. 

3638. In fact, the president and the committee yielded to the wish of the 
chief Hong merchant, with a view of facilitating the’ payment of the debts ? 
— Yes ; and during the two years that I presided over the factory, they were 
• 3 Y 2 paid 
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paid in that way, all parties consenting ; without the consent of the Chine* 
( merchant, it never would have been done. 

3639. During the years you were theie before you were chief, was the 
same settlement made of outstanding debts?— I believe so: but I can only 
speak for the time that I myself presided. 

* n j 9 an T ? ou inforra tlle Committee in what manner those claims are 
collected by Howqua ?— Howqua generally endeavours to obtain from the 
foreigners a list of all their debts, and having obtained that, he, in conjunc. 
tion with the other Hong merchants, make their arrangements for the liqui- 
dation of them in the way I have mentioned. 

3641. Are not those claims referred to the bankrupt Hong: — Invariably: 
, course they must have the acquiescence of the bankrupt merchant to know 
wiether they are just claims. They are collected, generally speaking, by 
some individual agent, or some leading man in Canton, of one of the principal 
ousesor agency ; they send in a list of the whole, and lefer it to the bank- 
rup Wong merchant, and if he acquiesces in their justice they are passed 
over to the head merchant to adopt those means for liquidation. 

ru? the two years you were chief, how many Hong merchants 
and Chunqua ? “" There were tw ° merchants failed during that time? .Manhop 

-{V e y ouaware of the amount of debt to foreigners lor which each 
Can,,0t ^ eal ^ , positively ; but I believe that Manhop, whose 
failure was very considerable, in 1828 failed for about 1,500,000 dollars, due 
to Europeans and duties to government. ' 1 

H ° ng merchants themselves desirous that this change 
iL. , ma if ^ 0m , t , . e system? — I was not in communication with 

thprpfr. ^ nerC a !^ s ^ un ng the time the change was proposed, I ani not 
a ^| let i er ' vere desirous or not; but I should think' it is 

in it. ^ ' C ^ e ^ ^° r ^ eir a dvantage that they of course would acquiesce 

anf^bl Ar f ^° U •m h ° W ‘‘ t>ri S !nated that the Hong merchants became, 
answerable for each other?-! cannot speak positively as to that. 

when*the^fir« t, U awar , e tllat 1 it originated in an application of the Europeans 
when they first began to trade to China ?— No, 1 am not 

Iec 3 tfn 4 J;hJ°a n* 6 not aware that the Europeans had great difficulty in col- 
menUhel 1 , tl,e H ?"g merchants, and that the Chinese govern- 

An E irZarn S • ° . c ™ 5lderat, °" what was the best mode of secunng 

as an advam. S - ln . S ' ^ and that Chinese government didst 

•tapS^rSJI 0 the turo P eaaa ?-Yes; I have alwayf understood d» 

8643. Is it „„ t togain the monopoIy rf the Europcan tra de that thej 
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bind themselves to certain provisions, one of which is, that they shall be 
answerable for each others debts? — I believe that to be the case. * 

3649* Do not their transactions differ very much in point of magnitude? 
— They do, 

3650. When you say that the Hong merchants are responsible for each 
others debts, you do not mean individually but as a body? — No, not indi- 
vidually, but as a body. 

3651. Do you think the Hong merchants are liable to the charge of want 
of faith generally ? — 1 should say not, from my acquaintance with them, 
they are generally considered very liberal merchants ; so little is there ofj 
want of faith, that there is often no agreement made between them, except 
verbally. 

3652. Do they observe the same good faith towards foreigners generally, 
or do your observations apply only to the Company?— I speak of foreigners 
generally. 

3653. Have you any statement of the debts of the Hong merchants which 
have been paid in the way you mention ? — I have a statement of the pay- 
ments made by the Hong merchants to the European creditors of the bank’ 
rupt Hongs of Exchin, Conseequa, and Poonequa, in January 1828; 1 have 
also a statement of the payment made by the Hong merchants to the Euro- 
pean creditors of the bankrupt Hongs of Conseequa, Excliin, Poonequa, 
and Manhop, together with the government duties of the latter merchant in 
1829. 

The outness delivered in the same, which was read > and is as follows : 


Payment made by the Hong Merchants to the European Creditors of the Bankrupt 
Hongs of Exchin, Conseequa, and Poonequa, in January 1823. 


MERCHANTS. 

rich in’s 

2d Instalment. 

CONSEEQoa's 

4 til Instalment. 

pooneqoa’s 
1st Instalment. 

TOTAL. 

Howqua 

Mow qua 

Chunqua .. .. 

Paanktiequa . . 

Manhop 

Goqua . . 

Kinqua 

Fatqua 

- Total .. 

Dollars, dec. 

15,783 960 
i9,4»3-47o 
19,539.240 
11,684 860 
26,968.150 
8,993 
28,068.470 
4,614.960 

Dollars, dec. 
3,970.330 

4,883.620 

4.915.360 
3 JQO.gSo 
6,784.630 
2,253.2 GO 
7,060.850 
1,160.930 

Dollars, dec 
4,565.547 
5,615-749 

5,652.129 

3,6b'9.357 
7,801.095 
3,589.840 
^,119.383 
- 1,334-975 

Dollars dec. 
24,3l8-837 

=9,912-839 

30,106.629 

19,545.197 

41,553-875 

13,835.040 

43,248,703 

7,110.865 

138,065.110 

34,218.800 

39,348.075 

209,631.985 
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Hongs of Co. i seeqna EsShm "poonoqua and to” truth to f P ‘ 

ment Dimes of the latter Merchant in January 1S20 P ° “ with the Govern 


USltCHANU 

j CONSEQUA S j EXCHIN S 
lait Instalment. 3d Instalment. 

POONEQUA i 
2d Instalment 

MAMIOP a 
Gov Dut es 

MASH0P5 
1st Instalment 

xom 

Howqua 

Mowqua 

Chunqua 

PuanUiequa 

Goqua 

Kinqua 

Fatqua 

Dollan dec 

5 019 98 

4 536 59 

3 999 56 

3 893 60 
246066 

12 324 79 
l 983 07 

Dollars dec. 
19 701 37 
17 804.28 
15 696 64 
15 280 79 
965708 
48 369 76 

7 782 73 

Dollars dec 

7 461 85 

6 743 33 

5 945 07 1 
5 787 76 

3 657 60 

>831994 

2 947 69 

Dol ars dec 

1 804.32 

1 630 57 
M37 55 

1 399 45 
884 43 

4 429 86 

71277 

Dollars dec, 

2752030 
"4 870 30 
21 92620 
21 345 31 
13 489 71 
67 566.36 

10 871 49 

Dollars, da. 
6l 5078? 
55 58507 
49°05 0» 
477^91 
30 14948 
151 OIO.71 
24»a97 5 

Total 

34*2 18 25 

134 292 65 

50,863 24 

12 298 95 

187 589 67 

41926275 


me payments made bv the Hon™ . 

two years 1828 and 1/29 amounts M VT" 1 * ° f th ? lr bdnkn, P t brethren a ^ 

understand they had pad na dm lar accm.nf f 9 r d ° 745 deC 11,1 d 1 iaTe beeD P ven 50 
To the debts now m progress of lining" 1 * f £ ur p . revious )' ears about J 200 000 dollars 
must be added they amount with ° n the c aim ‘ of Europeans on Chunqua s Hong 

an arrangement h J '°? '« December .830, .0 8Gt 551 dollar. J 

cred tors of so per cent of the r drum, "l 1*M for the psyoent to tit 

paid off 11 three annual instalments ° l lC month of July 1831 and the balance stobt 


respect to the tradine'throuUh'H 6 " 1 made ' tlth the Amerlca "S 10 1828 ' '" tl ’ 
whom they may deem reoift, ’ H °e^, or secur,t > merchants, with any Chinese 
conducted by a set of men^h^'Jl,!"' “"Mence ’—There was a trade 
nothing more or less thanlhnn ° WCre calIe< * outside merchants, who are 
generally confined then trancf T 6 "’ £ en , era ty speaking, and the American 
the trade, as bXthwIStrV" th ° se men stnct ° f 

The Hong merchants, perceiving £“?(,“ conl!n = d “ tlle Hong merchants 
on a large trade illegally with ft, ] b ° Se outslde shopmen wete earning 
some Americans themselves , Aloer,can s and others, were advised l>> 
their privilege Q f having the m" t0 p , ut an end to that system, by claiming 
orged that we shoS p S ut t “ h“° P °[>' They came to the commutes and 
determination on their Dart to „,,, K l ? lndln g u pon them to adhere to some 
themselves one to another 3 ? E ?, d t,lat system, for they had pledged 

, had as frequently broken fatthS 3 ^ f OT 3 senes of ^ 3rS ’ f d 

tlmught would bind them to each mL < "‘ C ‘ 01i ! er ’ ti,e onl > r clieck ^ l !S 
if any of them (| eviat j r , °tberwas a threat from the Company, that 
their trade fiom them The r,'! a d sl em, they would withdraw a portion of 
to interfere at all m the business f Inil,a 1 Company’s representatives objected 
tne business for a long time , but they were so earnest 
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in the subject, that they came in a body to the committee and stated their 
case, and signed their names and seals to a document, promising that they 
would request to be deprived of a portion of their business provided they 
broke faith with each other. By those means the monopoly of the Hong 
merchants, it was supposed, was secured to them, but when it came to the 
practice they did break faith again ; the Americans having made a great stir 
about the business, they appealed to the Chinese government, and the 
Chinese government entered into a long discussion with them on the subject, 
and the end of it was, that the outside men were allowed to trade in certain 
articles, not the staple articles of trade, but the minor articles of commerce. 
I think there are about sixty or seventy in number of petty articles ; but all 
the principal articles were still confined to the Hong merchants. 

3655. Will you state what the other propositions were that were made by 
the select committee to the hoppo upon the occasion you have referred to, 
and what was the result with respect to them? — The third was, “The old 
Hong mandarin merchants, from the day that the new regulations are 
officially proclaimed, must not pay the debt3 of other Hongs; but on that 
day they must pay off entirely what they owe, or if not, they must that day 
be required to make known to all men the amount of their debts ; M that is 
merged in the former proposition which was acceded to. The fourth proposi- 
tion is, « The debts of the Hongs which have already failed, and are not yet 
paid off, must be paid by a per-centage on all the export and import trade 
annually passing through all the Hongs; a small per-centage from the whole 
amount will be sufficient Both the new and the old Hongs must all equally 
pay according to the same regulation, for if not, the old Hongs will not be 
able to stand long; further, the old debts must still be paid according to the 
tiroes already fixed. With respect to duties, since the foreign merchants 
have repeatedly waited long for the payment of Hong merchants’ debts, it 
seems reasonable that government should extend the period of payment. 
In a few years the per-centage will be sufficient to pay all off, after which it 
will cease ; for henceforward, if the new regulations are adopted, there will 
never be occasion for the aid of the per-centage. The import duties must 
be daily levied and paid within five days, the same as in the case of exports ; 
thus there will appear no responsibility lor duties ; being paid daily, there 
will never be a day’s failure, and the advantage of duties being daily paid 
sooner and more certainly will be ensuied.” That is a point that was 
acceded to. Prior to that proposition, the duties on the import cargo were 
not demanded for several months after a ship arrived ; it depended very 
much upon the period of their arrival, but the season of collecting the duties 
was, I believe, the month of October; and sometimes it might be nine or ten 
months, or even more. 

3656. Was not that for the advantage of the importer? — One would 
suppose so, but it had the bad effect upon the merchants that were poor, and 
had little capital, of inducing them to speculate upon the certainty of not 

being 
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IS Aug 1831 being called upon for their duheu , they frequently bought lar-e carnet 
rr . an d it often added to their embarrassments. a0€S| 


W H C Plowden. 
Esq 


3657 Did the rule with respect to the import duties, apply t„ all 
foreigners trailing to China ?_Yes. ' J “ 


Cotainl D ' d the retIUeSt ° f the Ln S Ils, ‘ Factory also include all foreigners’- 


\ l Ulldersto0[l !o be the general wish of the trade at Canton >_ 
When these discussions commenced, the principal foreigners in Cantoa 
anded in a paper containing the same propositions to the viceroy, the 
English agents and the Dutch consulate, the --panish merchants and the 
Fiench consulate , they all concurred in a wish to ameliorate the trade 
366J Did the Ameucans concur ilso?_I do not think they interfered m 
at al ] • t J’ e English agents, the Dutch consulate, and all other 
e 0 ners, except the Company, also carried on their trade whilst they were 
uegociating J 

“ an £ P art,es that you would consider free traders at 

. 8 [ ee 10 thls proposition ? — All English agents, I do not believe there 

was a single exception , they all signed the letter. 

befwe 6 enfad“aTnfcC ? - a £3^ USeS “*"* “ ^ t “" 

de S ree compliance with that request (the alteration in 
C'lnnpQP c° ^ uties ^ * ,as been made with the Chinese government?— Ihe 
with , e :? tnent adowed ^ lc P a yment of the duty as was suggested, but 

cave i hat ^ ther tha " squire it to be pa.d ... fnedays, they 

w n 3 he answer IS ex P‘ essed here in the viceroy’s reply 

them?— 1 Th ^?| U State ^ le ot * ,er propositions, and what success attended 
clinntc tn f.. 6 S1X 1 P ro P QSlt, °n 1S > “ It will be necessary to allow foreign raer 
thev tnflv nr? miG [? uses ’ aad have them under their own management, that 
recuIattmiR «i. Ser ' e » H ,e S° 0( ls deposited in them for according to the new 
merchant* 8sestcd Since * there Wld he no security-merchants, and theniw 
pensaWe ** » f Son,eUraes he without capital this regulation is and* 
inadmissible l.t, » P ro PJ^ 1 1 10n was refused most decidedly , it was considered 
“ None of t h^ H the C r W r Se Sovernment The seventh proposition was, 
for forpirrn foreign trade shall be required to become secunty 

duties wifi hi* P Ai ie regulations above suggested be made law, since the 

™Zn*hLt v J ypai t’ n ° °, CLasion mU exist on that account for the 
secSSb if CU n ty mercl,anta » and as to other affairs, since the 
requinne serum rea , ^ cannt jt control the actions of foreigners, the law 

4 «& „,;„ r ei; «*« to niake pretef’ 


and extort mnnij ,Y ", aSS1St3 tlle hoppo’s office to make pretexts 
and distressed hl S ° 1 ^ 0t * nallvesan d foreigneis are vexatiously hindered 
merchants ll. „^. ra,nut ® interference ” This attempt to abolish security 


merchants was ZlZTi , ,nterlcrence This attempt to abolish security 
Chinese empire m/ a ^ 01V atone of the principal commercial laws oft! e 
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they do not allow any ship to come there that shall not be secured by a Hong , 
merchant. 

SR65. Do you think, under the existing system of trade in China, the 
abolition of the Hong merchants would be advantageous? — I should say not, 
unless the whole system upon which trade is conducted in China could be 
improved and remodelled. 

3666. Is it not very difficult at times for ships to obtain security, even 
under the present circumstances ? — It is sometimes exceedingly difficult ; all 
the Hong merchants of respectability decline becoming secuiity for ships, 
because it involves them in the probability of trouble. 

3667. Suppose 50 or 60 small ships went to China, how would they find 
security? — I suppose they would find security, for until they did they could 
not trade. There is one merchant of the name of Kinqua, who secures to a 
very large extent; he takes the risk upon himself, and leceives 800 or 1,000 
dollais tor every ship. 

3668. Is not that an unusual fee ? — No ; it is the custom, since the opium 
was expelled from Whampoa, for all ships except those of the East-india 
Company, before even a pilot is granted to them, and as soon as they are 
reported to have arrived, to sign a bond expiessiug that they have no opium 
ou board, and that bond is obliged to be signed by three security-merchants, 
who make an asseveration that they believe in the truth of it ; the ship is 
then allowed to come up to\Vhampoa, she there remains till hei cargo is sold, 
and frequently many weeks, without a security-merchant. 

3609. TVhat liabilities does the Hong merchant, who secures a ship, take 
upon himself? — He is responsible for the good conduct of the commander 
and officers of the ship, and that she shall not be engaged in smuggling 
transactions, and aJJ other concerns of a similar nature. 

S670. Supposing the ship offends against the law, what are the modes of 
recourse winch the government in China hare against the individual who gave 
the security? — They immediately extort from him large sums of money, till 
they are satisfied. In the event of any smuggling transaction, or other 
irregularity, the ship is delayed, a port clearance is refused, and all commu- 
nication^ is stopped till the fine is paid, which is generally an arbitrary and 
most unjust exaction. 

367I. Have you known any instances in which ships have been absolutely 
unable to find security? — I have known many cases in which they have been' 
obliged to adopt the only course which was open to them, of going to one 
of the poorei merchants and paying him a sum of money fqr becoming their 
security-merchant < 

S672. Do you know any instance of a ship absolutely failing to obtain the 
security? — No. 

S67S. How do they do with the opium ships? — They are outside the port 
at Lintin, out of the control of the government altogether. 

3 Z 
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3674. Do you think the opium ships ever come up ? — Not now; they did 
* until the year 1820, when they were expelled. 

36 75. Has there been found a greater difficulty lately in obtaining the* 
security-merchants than there was pieviously? — I think I should say yes. 

S676. Since what period ? — Within the last six or eight years there has 
been greater difficulty. 

3677. It has been stated by some American gentlemen, who were examined 
last year, that they never found any difficulty; should, you think the'Ame- 
ricaus have less difficulty than the English ? — I do, not think the Americans 
possess more or so much influence as ,the English there. The American 
trade is a good deal conducted outside the port; they frequently do not go 
up to Whampoa; the American ships frequently come to Lintin, and smuggle 
up their cargo from thence. 

3678. Will you state what the other propositions were that were made by 
the select committee ? — The eighth proposition was, that “ For the entrance 
of foreign ships into the port, the charges at present exacted by all sorts of 
offices must be diminished, after which those remaining to be paid should be 
in proportion to the size* of the ship, small ships doubtless paying less than 
Iaigeones; and the money to be levied should be paid on board ship by 
the captain to the proper officer, who shall immediately give a receipt to the 
captain.” 

3679* Will you state the result with respect to the several parts of tha* 
proposition? — The first is, “ For the entrance of foreign ships into the port, 
the charges at present exacted by all sorts of offices must be diminished. 
That I do not think alludes to the port dues, but to the extortious of the 
mandarins. The viceroy gave us an assurance that that should be attended 
to, and he would prevent all exactions; and the hoppo, in his letter to the 
committee of the 6th January, 1830, confirmed it, I do not know if, since 
the resumption of the trade, this has been attended to ; but, I should supp^ 5 ® 
these mandarins would act up to their promise : “after which, those remain* 
ing to be paid should be th proportion to the size of the ship.” I suppose 
that alludes to the measurement, and that has been diminished. The om 
part of that proposition refused, is, that the captain should not pay th® 
duties to the officers of government; the Chinese government determined 
that they should be paid as usual by the security-merchant. 

3680. Has the reduction been in proportion to the measurement of the 
ships? — It has; but that does not appear to have affected the large to®* 
pany’s ships materially, some of the smaller ships are relieved from 111 
burden to the same degree, but not very considerably, I believe. 

3681. Of course all these concessions are general to all foreigners?— 
They are. 

SGS2. Ha* 
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. 3682. Has not the Chinese government published an edict to that effect? 
—I believe they have, but it is since my departure. 

3683. Has any concession been made upon the amount of the duties? — 
The amount was mentioned, but it had reference to the “ Enter-port dues,” 
and the “ Present,” which have been reduced as the viceroy .recommended, 
according to the size of the ships j but it is since my departure from China. 

3684*. What is meant by the “ Present?” — We understood, till the thing 
was referred to the viceroy, that the “ Present” (a sum amounting to 1,950 
tales) invariably went into the hands of the Chinese officers of government, 
but the viceroy has assured us, that it is an item of revenue, and that it is 
impossible to alter it without reference to Pekin (he has referred to Pekin), 
and I believe that it has undergone a diminution also. 

3685. Is that what is called the Cumshaw?-— It is. 

3686. Are you aware that the English inhabitants of Canton presented a 
petition to Parliament upon the subject of the China trade? — 1 have seen a 
copy of the petition. 

'* 3687. Are you aware that the petitioners complain of the same grievances, 
for the removal of which the English Factory applied? — Yes; it appears to 
be, in a great measure, an echo of the propositions of the committee in the 
year before ; at least it breathes the same spirit. 

3688. Then, in whatever degree the concessions have taken place that 
you have stated, the prayer of the petitioners has been answered ? — I should 
consider so myself. 

, 3689. You aie aware that particular subjects of complaint in the petition 
are the Ynonopoly of the Hong merchants, and the oppressions by the govern- 
ment, which reduced them to great distress; also the want of permission of 
foreigneis to rent warehouses, and the extortions of the compradores and 
other officers of government, and the amount of the duties charged not 
being fixed. Are not those the commercial disabilities of which that petition 
complains? — Yes. 

SG90. In addition to those commercial disabilities the petitioners complain 
of pointed insults and contumely on the part of the Chinese, do you think 
they are justified in the strength with which they make that representation? 
— There is no doubt that the situation of foreigners in China is very liumi- - 
bating, and very unpleasant in general ; but I think that the petitioners 
have rather exaggerated the matter in their statement. 1 ’• 

3691. In what respect do you consider the treatment humiliating? — . 
They are confined to very narrow limits ; you cannot walk out in the streets 
without being subject to insult and abuse. 

3692. What kind' of insult? — Being pointed at and hooted at, and in 
various unpleasant ways that it is impossible to describe ; and in many ways 
you are subject to a vast number of inconveniences and annoyances. - 

! 3Z2 ’ 3693. Are 
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SG93. Are tliey personally attacked?— If you E o beyond il,„ „ , , 
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of foreigners. ' mp 183 d, ey are not to be coerced by the threat! 
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go far beyond tile Fnrtnr,, v’ which are very considerable : you cannot 
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I should imagine none, except those that are by law established ; such as their 
being- obliged to conform to the security system, and so on. ' ' . 

3703. Are you acquainted with several of the petitioners whose names are . 
annexed to this petition? — I know many of them. 

3704. Are they in general respectable? — I should say so, ; generally. 

3705. Should you say that the English in general, in Canton and Macao, 

conform to the laws and regulations of the Chinese ?— I should say so in 
general} there are very few instances, I believe, to the contrary. 1 

3706. Do you think, in general, the English are more disposed to infringe 
upon the regulations of the Chinese than other foreigners? — I should $<iy 
not ; the allusion to the English in Governor Le’s statement to the Emperor 
refers to three particular and very "important events in which we were 
involved with the Chinese government, which gave them great annoy- 
ance: one of which was, the expedition to Macao under Admiral Diury ; 
another was, the suspension of commerce in 1814, when there was a desire 
ou the part of the committee to remove a number of grievances ; and the 
third was, the discussion respecting the Topaze frigate : and they involved 
us in those particular troubles with the Chinese that are referred to in 
that paper. 

3707. Are not the English more prone to interfere with the Chinese, 
looking upon them as they look upon the natives of India, as persons that 
they have a right to domineer over ?~I should not say so, speaking of them 
generally. 

3708. Have not the English naval officers generally disregarded the forms 
and orders of the Chinese government, and thereby fed to that irritation ? — 
There have been one or two instances ’where they have done so, but not 
generally speaking. 

3709. Are not those the instances to which allusion is made in that paper? 
— I conceive the allusion in that paper, as regards his Majesty’s officers, to 
be confined to Admiral Drury’s expedition in 2808, and the discussion about 
the Topaze frigate in 1821 ; but there are other occasions. Captain O’Brien, 
during the American war in 1812 or 1813, entered the river, and cut out an 
American vessel } though that is not alluded to here, it may have been in 
their mind, and it did great injury to the English interests. 

3710. Is it your opinion that more is to be obtained from the Chinese from 
fear than from civil or courteous conduct? — I should say more might be 
obtained from civil, firm, and decided conduct, than from endeavouring to 
intimidate them ; I think there is a point beyond which they will not go. 

3711. You are aware of the suggestion^ which these petitioners offer for the 

improvement of their condition : — I am. ’ v 

3712. Is not one of them a forcible interference ? — That seems to be 

implied. / .> ,j ‘ , ’ , 

3713. What 
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3735. Have you ever had any conversation with mv ; 

outside merchants?— Not upon that subject. y mo re re 'P Klall < 

3736. Do the English ever associate with any but merchants? Tl,., 

very few others; there have been some connections nf th? ^ 1 f 
are stated to be mandarins, but not holding office at Canton “ , rch “ ts * 
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Poland they 
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government to Le/to our pro'per'represema'tlm!^^ ^ ““ 
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3748. How long was it after the first interruption of the trade that the 

relaxations were carried into effect? — About five months; the Company’s 
trade was suspended from August 1829 to February 1830. I believe the 
decisions from Pekin were received subsequent to my departure from China, 
which was the end of January. 1 

3749. Have you any means of knowing whether a considerable delay 
occurred on the part of the viceroy at Canton, in transmitting a memorial to 
Pekin ? — The general impression was, that after he had made those conces- 
sions on tjie 16th of November 1829, he received a letter of that date from 
the committee, drawn up in such injudicious and intemperate language, that 
he was so exasperated as to determine, with the advice of the mandarins of 
the province, to draw up the report which he forwarded on the 28th of 
November to Pekin. 

3750. How long was it after the first memorial, and the interruption to 
the trade, that the viceroy of Canton transmitted a memorial to the govern- 
ment at Pekin? — I should suppose it was about six weeks after our first 
memorial of importance in October, but about three months after the Com- 
pany’s trade was suspended. 

3751. Did you observe that the Burmese war produced any effect upon 
the feelings of the Chinese towards the English ?— Not exactly : they were 
perfectly aware of the war and of its consequences. 

, 3752. Does it strike you that any opening towards an attempt to produce 
a lelaxation of our commercial intercouise with China presents itself to us, 
except by means of force ' — I am not aware of any other means that would 
produce such an effectual change in the system as that required by the 
petitioners. 

3753. With reference to that petition from Canton, signed by forty-seven 
individuals, are not the principal pait of those agents who have come fiom 
India to Canton to conduct the concerns of the ships trading there? — As far 
as I am acquainted with their names, I consider that many of them are not 
agents, many of them captains of country ships, some of them Parsee agents, 
who came as passengers in those country ships; there is a Mr. Mackwick, 
who was formerly steward in the Factory j his brother is another ; there are 
several others whom I know very little of, who, I suspect, were casual 
visitois. 'there are some individuals who have not signed this petition who 
are highly respectable ; there is Mr. Dent, whose house of business is one of 
the largest and most extensive in Canton. Mr. Jerdaine’s house, which is 
however equally respectable, and all the parties connected with him, have* 
signed it. 

; 3 754.i Who is the first upon the list, Thomas Beale ? — Mr. Thomas Beale 
is an old agent, who was formerly a partner in Beale and Magniac’s house, 
but from misfortunes he became a bankrupt; he resides at Macao. 

' “ 1 4 A 3755. Does 
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with the others, <yet I, the governor, having instituted a minute enquiry, 
have heard that the affair was caused by Baynes, Millett, and others, irregu- 
larly putting forth their own decisions, and forming plans of perverse crafti- 
ness, so that all the ships remained long anchored outside, much of the 
cargo became mouldy and irotten, and the *merchants were all injured 
thereby.” < / t i 

376L Do you conceive that the present system under which the foreign 
trade is conducted at Canton is an arbitrary system, left to the discretion of 
the local government ; or that it is in the main grounded on the orders and 
instructions of the court of Pekin? — I should think, in the main, grounded 
upon the orders and instructions of the court of Pekin. 

3765. Do you conceive that the privilege of open access to the tribunals 
of the country, if merely carried to the extent of placing foreigners exactly 
upon the same footing as natives, would be attended with any practical 
advantage to Europeans, considering the difference between their habits and 
usages and those of the Chinese? — I should say, decidedly not; I do not 
see any advantage that can result from such access. 

’ 3766. Do you understand that the Portuguese of Macao, at any period of 
their establishment there, maintained an absolute independence of the Chi- 
nese empire j and that their present decline arises from their abandonment 
of that, line of policy, or from other causes ? — Their present decline, I 
believe, arises entirely from commercial causes ; but I have understood, that 
soiifar from being independent of the Imperial government, they actually 
pay annually a tribute for the possession of that place. 

8767* It has been stated that Admiral Drury, for his forbearance, was 
despised and treated with indignity by the Chinese authorities ; do you con- 
sider the indignities he experienced to have been the consequence of his 
forbearance, or of some previous steps of aggression or hostility, from which 
it was absolutely necessary for him to recede in order to obtain the restora- 
tion of the trade? — I should conceive from the latter cause ; from some steps 
of aggression. There never was an expedition more badly conducted, I 
believe, than that one of Admiral Drury. 

I 3768. Were the arrangements entered into by the Chinese government 
with the pirates on the coast exclusively the result of the fears of the govern- 
ment, or was it not a measure of successful policy, which terminated in the 
final suppression of those pirates? — I should say that both causes operated 
in that particular case.’ 

3769. Do you not conceive that an appeal to precedent, and to those 
general principles of 'reason acknowledged in other civilized countries, will 
always have its’ weight with the Chinese government, and that a firm and 
consistent line of policy conformably therewith is the best mode of dealing 
with the Chinese? — Certainly, I consider that to be the true system, and I 
4 A 3 -am 
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am of opinion that a firm and consistent line of policy will ?dwayshaveiU 
weight. 

, S77O. Are you aware of the existence of any island or other spot upon the 
coast of China, the acquisition of which would be likely to be advantageous 
to our commerce, without at the same time incurring the risk of involving 
us in hostilities with the Chinese government? — I am not; and 1 do cot 
think any such position could be acquired without the risk of involving us 
m hostilities with the Chinese. 

3771. You have stated that the system of the foreign trade at Canton is 
grounded upon the orders and instructions of the court at Pekin; are the 
orders and instructions from Pekin arbitrary and uncertain, or do they pro- 
ceed upon any system ?— The system upon which the commerce is con- 
ducted in China is veiy well known ; it is that of responsibility and security, 
which I believe emanates originally from Pekin. 

3772. Is it liable to frequent changes? — Decidedly not. 

377S. Are you of opinion that a direct appeal to the fears of the Chinese, 
with a view to induce them to abandon their present system in respect to 
foreign trade, would be a good line of policy? — X should say, decidedly not. 

3774*. Would it not be preferable to confine such appeals to cases of direct 
insult and aggression, which in no country could be submitted to, such as 
the direct violation of the security of persons or property? — Certainly;! 
think in those cases it may be proper to have recourse to force. 

3775. Is there any reasonable ground for supposing that an individual de- 
livered into the hands of the officers of the Chinese government on a charge 
of homicide, would have a fair trial ; that is to say, that the fact of his iden- 
tity, and the degree and nature of his guilt, would be fairly investigated?— 

I should say he would have no chance of a fair trial under the Chinese juris- 
diction. 

3776. What are your reasons for thinking so ? — A strong reason in 
mind is that which occurred to an American, in the year 1821 ; on vvnic 
occasion, an American was given over to their tribunal, and he suffered oeauv 
without even the possibility of one European being present to see that he veas 
fairly tried. 

3777- Is not the surrender of any individual upon the charge of homicide 
considered by the Chines? equivalent to an acknowledgment of his gum 
It certainly was in that case ; and I believe it is in most cases. 

3778. Was any application made at that time by the British Factory, 
other, Europeans, to be present at that trial, or to know what took P' ace * . 
As it concerned an American, the English did not interfere io it at * 
the Americans, l believe took very little pains to be present at the time- 
consul, who was an excellent roan, vyas so disgusted with the proceed 1 
and want of unanimity among his countrymen, that be threw up his 
and would no longer act as consul. _ n a 
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3779. Do you mean that the British Factory did not interfere because the 16 Aug. 1831. 
man was an American ? — I believe they were both ready and willing to have — T" 

done so j but the thing was conducted in so much haste after the unfor- WH.C.Flouatn, 
tunate man was delivered to the Chinese, that they had not time to interfere. 

The man was handed over to the Chinese under the promise that he should 
be fairly tried, and in one or two days, 01 less, he was tried, and desired to 
put the impression of his hand, coloured for the purpose (the way in which 
criminals acknowledge their guilt) upon his accusation, and upon that he was 
executed, I believe the following morning. . 

8780. Are you aware that nearly a similar case took place about half a 
century ago ? — Yes. The Chinese have, however, a strong sense of retribu- 
tive justice, as has beep evinced lately in their executing in the wholesale 
way about seventeen Chinese criminals, for massacreing some Frcnchmetf 
who were wrecked in the French brig ** Navigation,” upon the coast of 
Cochin-China ; they brought them up from the coast of Cochin-China in a 
junk, and thinking that they possessed a large amount of property, they mas- 
sacred them, but o’no man escaped and told his tale to the Portuguese 
authorities at Macao, who forthwith communicated it to the Canton govern- 
ment, and the vigilance of their police was so active, that they detained about 
forty Chinese passengers that had come in this junk to Canton ; the governor 
of Canton immediately sent them down to be confronted with the Frenchman 
at Macao, and that led to a discover) where the junk was bound ; the 
viceroy of the province (I believe Fokien) was immediately apprized of the 
fact, and first of all he treated it with a good deal of indifference, but wheri 
it came to the ears of the Emperor of China, he immediately ordered that 
there should be the strictest vigilance, and there was a cordon drawn round 
the city to which the junk was bound, so that no man could go m or out 
without examination, and by that meaus they discovered the murderers, or 
nearly the whole, and sent them down to Canton to be punished. They 
were theie examined and tried before all foreigners of eveiy description, 
who were invited, by the viceroy to come and see them tried. The result 
was, ,that seventeen of them were executed, and all the Europeans that 
wished to be present attended the execution; sixteen were decapitated, and 
one of them, the principal, was, according to their language, cut into 10,000 
pieces. s 

3781. Did those proceedings take place without any complaint on the part 
of Europeans? — The vigilance of the Chinese was so great, that before any 
complaint (except, indeed, the report of the Portuguese government) could 
be made, they were on the alert to apprehend them, and they speedily sue- 
ceeded in apprehending the Chinese passengers that arrived in the junk. 

3782. Did you or any members of the Factory attend the trial? — I believe 
almost every one of them ; L did not go myself, thinking, as chief* of the 
Factory, that I had better not, perhaps, be present upon that occasion. 

3783. Were you able to ascertain what was the fqrtn of trial observed upon 

« 1 that 
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ir.ILC.mwia,' were each brought down in a specTefo^basL^” 06 con " I,it " d M'b e 
a». of . ab “ ut thirty or forty, i„ baskets with hurdle ri ?** ,0 the ”™W 
pointed, and the foreigners were a]] invited to he „! , l ° s,t L > 3 *>/ »» ap. 

the trial commenced these men were brought h„f P rese " t at the tril > HV« 
escaped, and they were confronted uith in ’ fore i he , Fre " chman «kobd 
nounced to have been active in the and tl,ose whom ke pro. 

least a mark was put upon them. Theresa! onf ‘ m T dia ‘ely “"™4 it 
happened upon the occasion, which was l y slD S" lar circumstance 
tunate men who had befriended the FrenchmL he ‘ 1 "“u °, ,re of tho5e 
him that such a tiling was likely to take nh.^ “j W tl,e ^ nt ' b y‘*g 
of making his escape! this man when he f i Ud ,- pUt hira in ‘ be “ 
to intercede for him. Dr. Morrison and ib f ° rWa , rd soll , c,ted tlle &r °P™ 
was a Fokien man they did not undersia^M P eo ,P ? s P 0,!e 10 b ™. butas kt 
was brought up and confronted with i he V' 3 d ,’ a ect; and whe " tbil "» 
mediately recognized his friend and emK frenchman, the Frenchman im. 

tn the court of justice that was very hlm ' and , there was a sensation 

who was present was very much stn£u • i S ° T dl s0 > tb “t the judge 

ward on the part of all the Eurone™ f 1 lf ’ and ® r - Morrison came for. 
be favourably viewed, and in C onL “feigners, io beg that Ins case might 
Zfi pardoned ; but tile otlier men I! ““ 11 ' vas . favourably viewed, and he 
When this man went back to his exec “ t ^ J in tlte way I have described, 

subscribed about 2,000 *• »"P cans at Cantos 

province, the viceroy of th-ir nm.,: llm ’ and w ^ en ^ ie got back to his own 
that had been shown him bv?lm r ce . was so Phased with the consideration 
he himself gave him forty or fiftv “feigners, that I have been informed that 
3y84-. From that stat ^ • * ° ol ars * and protected him. 

s irons to do justice, wh^The^ It ** * m P ress ion that the Chinese are de- 
murder of Chinese? That io m regards the murder of Europeans, or the 

J^ice. Perliaps upon this nan^.T^ reSS101 ?' tI,at t,ie 7 are desirous of doing 
the Chinese government mioht oc . CdS ^ on » they had not done justice, 
that we should not give urf r m r * latlt would be held out against them, 
themselves. • an in the case of homicide against one of 

of Europeans, that^has'com'p * Cll !' Kse f or injuries done to, or the rourJer 
has been so strictly investing y ? UI knowledge ?— That is the only one that 
of sonlc Americans wlio arrivi»H nl,y knowledge; but there was a massacre 
those murderers were also dete-t n sm , a vessel ' vitl1 °piom at Macao, anil 
so formal a trial. The American d ond ex . ec uted ; but without, I believe. 
Opium oil board, a set of nirates ESSd bein S smal, > an d having a cargo of 
succeeded, 5""‘»Pted to seize her, in which thy 

he m a T n - and ‘koviei!r„ycm„tveT,? nSi , tbe ™ult was, a representation 

down to Macao, where ^, s P°^ ,ce in arresting those men, sent 

37 86. From f they were decapitated. 

v ia you have stated of the reasonableness of the Chinese 

government, 
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government, is it your opinion that by negotiations any arrangement could 
ba made by which offences done to Chinese, or by Chinese done to Euro- 
peans, could be conducted at Canton in some pre-ai ranged order, with a 
view of doing justice to both parties? — I believe it would be a most difficult 
arrangement to make, but I consider that such an arrangement might be 
made ; and I have been told that all foreigners tributary to China, on the 
neighbouring fiontiers of their own country, have an understanding that 
in all cases of homicide and death, the parties concerned shall be, sent to 
their own country for trial, and therefore I should imagine that an arrange- 
ment of that sort might be made with Europeans.’ 

3787. Is it the fact that the Russian government maintain an agent at 
Pekin ?— -They have got an establishment there for the purpose of acquiring 
the language, in order to conduct the trade which is carried on at the, .fron- 
tiers ; but I do not believe they have any political agent there. 

3788. Are you aware whether any arrangement has been made by which 
that permission has been given to them which hitherto has been refused to 
Englishmen, or in what manner that has been effected? — I am not aware 
how that has been effected ; it is generally supposed that it was for the 
mutual conduct of the trade. 

878$. Are not the Russians excluded from the port of Canton? — They 
are. 

3790. ' How long has that been the case? — I believe from time imme- 
morial ; having an inland trade on the northern fiontier of the empire, the 
Chinese danot permit the Russians to trade by sea at the port of Canton. 

3791. Does not the phinese government in its edicts in cases of homicide, 
generally omit the name of the offender, and merely demand that the cul- 
prit should be delivered up to them j thus assuming that foieigners have a 
legal power of, examining offenders, and of deciding upon their guilt or 
innocence ? — That is the course they pursue generally ; they sometimes, 
however, name the captain of the ship, if they can trace the offender to any 
ship. 

3792. Are you aware that Captain’Delkes obtained permission to be 
present at an examination of one of the sailors at a Chinese tribunal, and 
that the moment he attempted to interfere, he was Expelled with some 
circumstances of indignity? — I have heard that stated to be the case. 

\ 3J93. Are you aware in what way that gentleman had given offence by 
his interference? — No, I am not ; it was before I was in China. 

' 3794. Are you of opinion that a King’s consul, unconnected with the 
trade, and having no greater power over it than consuls generally have, 
would be able to exert any considerable influence over the Chinese local 
government?— I consider that a King’s consul would not be productive of 
the advantage contemplated by the petitioners; the Chinese, I am of 
opinion, would not regard the power of a King’s consul alone, unless sup- 
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Company, the private trade of the English, or the 

Americans? 
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Americans? — I should say • decidedly, that such a change would prove 
injurious. 

3803. Is not the prevention of this change mainly to be attributed to the 
exertions of the servants' of the East India Company? — I should say so 
decidedly; it has been our endeavour always to prevent the establishment 
of a Conong, and to promote the trade generally ; and whatever advantages 
have been gained by the East India Company, have been enjoyed by all 
foreigners indiscriminately! 

3S04. Have the Russians, whom you state to be at Pekin, any political 
capacity ?— -I am hardly prepared to answer, from being ignorant of the 
subject; but I have always" been given to understand that their situation is 
one purely of a commercial nature. 

3805. Do you understand that the Russian missionaries have been dis- 
missed from Pekin r — I have not heard that. 

3800. Are tbe Roman Catholic missionaries dismissed r — The Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 3 believe, are all dismissed, with the exception of one 
individual, who is a very inKrm man, who is left there ; two have been dis- 
missed since 1820, 

3807. Are there not missionaries from other parts of Kurope, who aie 
admitted into China? — There are missionaries from other parts of Europe 
that travel through the couutry, and are admitted clandestinely ; three left 
Macao 'about six months before I left China : I heard from them from the 
interior of China; they were afraid to address their principal, who was the 
agent of the Propaganda Fide at Macao, and they addressed their letter 
to me, with an intreaty that 1 would forward their letter to this agent at 
Macao, 

3808. Do you think the Chinese government are not aware of their 
entrance? — They went under disguise as Chinamen, and % the Chinese go- 
vernment were not aware of it. 

3809. If discovered, would they be seized and punished ? — Most cer- 
tainly ; they would very probably Jose their heads. 

3810. Has not the establishment at Pekin been broken up? — Yes; indi- 
viduals are still enterprising enough to embark in that concern, but I believe 
very seldom with success. • 

3811. Do you believe that the Russian establishment possess any con- 
siderable weight at Pekin? — I have never understood that they do. 

3812. Do not you conceive that the circumstance of releasing the Hong 
merchants collectively from the responsibility of the debts of the individual 
Hongs is one of the most severe blows that could be given to the prosperity 
of the private trade ?~1 certainly consider it in that light, though I believe 
it was done with the best intention by the* committee, as being a collateral 
cause of the embarrassments of the merchants. 

4 B ‘ S813. Is 
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3813. Is there any other means to which an individual merchant can resort 
for the recovery of his claims at Canton ? — In those very arrangements 
which have been made by the Chinese government, upon the proposition 
that the merchants should no longer be answerable for each others debts, 
they point out a way for the recovery of foreign claims at Canton They 
say that, in all commercial transactions, at the close of your business jouwe 
to strike a balance , if a Chinese Hong merchant owes a foreigner money, 
and he refuses to pay it, and the foreigner is anxious to go away, the 
foreigner must, before he quits China, make a representation of his claim, fee. 
to the hoppo, a person (like all other mandarins) most difficult of access In 
die event of that application being made to litm, the claim of the foreigner, 
supposing the merchant fails, shall be considered just, and he shall be enti led 
to payment of his debt , but in default of doing tins, the foreigner shall 
have no right to payment or even to appeal. There is therefore a way left 
in winch Europeans can recover payment of debts, but not so advantageous, 
certainly, as that which has been resorted to for many years past, but now 
abrogated. 

3814 Was not the former mode one which could be adopted by any 
single individual ?■ — Yes; the way in which Chunqua’s Hong failed waj 
brought about by a single individual going and impeaching him to the viceroy 
for a debt of 80,000 dollars. 

3815. You have stated that it would be a matter of great importance if 
an arrangement could be made between the Chinese government and ourj 
for cases of homicide to be tried, do you mean that they should be tried 
upon the spot? — It is a very difficult question, but I have been given to 
understand that such arrangements have been made with the Cochin Chinese, 
and other people on the frontiers of China, for criminals under those circun 
stances being sent to their country, and being tried according to their lass 

3816. Are you not aware that all the witnesses must be sent to that 
country also? — Supposing an Englishman committed homicide, he would be 
sent home, and tried according to the laws of his country, and all the ml 
nesses would, of course, be sent with him. 

3817. Are not the British authorities at present practically under the 
necessity, m China, of screening the guilty, m order to protect the innocen , 
in cases of homicide * — I am afraid very mucli so ; sometimes we are p' ace 
in a peculiar situation there. 

3818. Is it not extremely desirable that some method should be found by 
which that embarrassing predicament could be avoided 3 — Certainly, it woo Q 
be most desirable, but I consider it a most difficult thing to arrange 

3819 Are you aware that Dr. Morrison once entertained a plan t0 c0 "‘ 
stitute a tribunal at Canton for the trial of such cases ? — No, I aal n0 * 
that he contemplated such a plan. 

3820. What number of homicides are committed upon an average of 
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years at Canton ? — Considering the vast influx of foreigners to that place, 
the cases are very rare; during ray residence of twenty-five years there, I do 
not think there were above three or four. 

3821. When they do occur, do they not almost invariably occasion a sus- 
pension of the trade, and vast injury to the commerce of the port ? — Most 
assuredly they do. 

8822. Do they not occasion a suspension of commerce, in some instances, 
for many months? — Generally, that is the result. 

3823. Do not you think that two of the new regulations which have been 
referred to, the one taking away the mutual responsibility of the Hong mer- 
chants, and the othei reducing the payment of the import duties to three 
weeks, are injurious to commerce in general? — That is my impression ; I 
think they have not benefited the trade there. 

3824. What inducements do you imagine led the British mei chants there 
to join so cordially in requesting those two regulations ? — I am at a loss to 
understand; it appears to have been a very short-sighted policy on their part. 
1 believe the committee were actuated with the view of pieventing the 
embarrassments of the merchants generally, and certainly the payment of 
each others debts was a collateral cause of serious embarrassment; there can 
be no doubt, however, that the abrogation of the old system of the mutual 
responsibility of the Hong merchants for each others debts will be severely 
felt by foreigners generally. 

3825. Does it not appear to you that ultimately the whole Hong would be 
brought into a state of bankruptcy if that system had been allowed to go on ? 
— Not to the extent that my colleagues made it appear, but it certainly was 
to be apprehended, that if Chunqua’s Hong failed, the probability was, that 
Mowqua’s might follow, and perhaps one or two of the poorer ones. 

3826. Is it probable that so many as four would have stood, when all the 
debts of the others had come upon them for payment? — It is difficult to say, 

’ but I should think that four of them would have stood ; Howqua, Puankhe- 
qua, Goqua, and Mowqua I think would have stood. 

3827. But if they had not stood, the whole would ultimately have fallen 
upon Howqua ? — It is most probable that it would. 

3828. May not one reason for their wish to make these regulations have 
been a principle of justice, in order to give new regulations in favour of the 
Chinese a3 well as in favour of foreigners? — It mayhave been so ; but I con- 
sider that both these two regulations were in favour of the Chinese. 

3829. Were not the other regulations in favour of the foreigners ? — They 

were. , 

, 3830.' 19 it not injurious to the general interests of the trade, that 

foreigners should deal to any great extent upon credit with the natives? — ■ 
Certainly it is. , , 

4 B 2 3831. Are 
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3S35. You have stated two sources of revenue; are you aware that the mint ia Aug 1831. 

duties, foi instance, which m 1792 weic £5,000, have increased to £32,000? • 

— That is very likely *£ 1 */ 

383fi Are you aware also that the stamps, which were only £53,000, have 
increased to £238,000? — That may also be. % 

3837. Do you consider stamps to be a tax upon the inhabitants of the 
countr), or paid by foreigners 7 — Not paid by foreigners certainty, though 
the opium is. 

383S. Are you aware that the customs of the country also have increased 
fiom £78,000 to £S67>000? — A considerable portion of this is paid by 
foreigners 

3839 The salt monopol), which you mentioned, has increased fiom 
£1,054,000 to £2,382,000? — One observation may be made asapphcable to 
ill those facts generally Suppose jou were to abandon the tax on land, and 
to supply yourselves by taxes of another sort, a capitation tax, and taxes on 
commodities, a tax on corn, for example, a tax on salt, and other articles ot 
necessary consumption , as it is still true that nine-tenths, and probably a 
larger proportion, of the annual produce of India is derived from the land, 
those taxes would m the aggregate fall in like proportion upon the land, 
whethei you mtended it or not The sources of production are the sources 
of taxation , and as the greatsource of production in India, which yields so 
much of all that it does produce as to leave little behind, is the land, it 
follows, in my humble opinion, that the revenue must proportionally be 
derived from that source 

3840. May not a revenue be raised in India, as in other countius, by the 
increase of trade, by commercial transactions, and by various other internal 
legulations, without the possibility of its falling upon the rent of 1 ind, when 
that is fixed? — If jou increase the sources of production, undoubtedly jou 
increase the sources also of taxation, because the sources of production and 
the sources of taxation are the same The moment you introduce to any 
considerable extent manufactures and trade into the country, there are new 
sources of production, and oE course new sources of revenue, but so long as 
the land is almost the only somce of revenue, so long must it of necessity be 
the only or the principal source of taxation 

3841. Does not the result of our experience from 1792 to 1828 show that 
there has been an increase in the other sources of revenue, exceeding the 
whole amount of the land tax at the time of the settlement 9 — The facts are, 
that the land revenue, three millions and odd, being fixed, has been stationary, 
while the revenue derived from salt and opium has mounted up to lour 
millions, but that two of those millions derived from opium are paid by 
foreigners, and have no bearing upon ray opinion with respect to the necessity 
as well as good policy of deriving revenue from the land. The salt tax is* 
distributed over a large population, and it is impossible to determine how 
much it intercepts of wliat would otherwise be extracted from the land 

. 3842. In 
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even ue, or that the land revenue is not the best 

the land taS d ' d T ?" ude to S3 P^ d '"g ‘he land tax, hntin aidof 
are Me£ra^, h Z "S d ° that aI1 *»«• a ' d °f d. «° faraijou 

' vo „ ld otherwiS be paTd dueedy fromthe°lL'd at ^ n0t, ” temr ‘ 

r P S£v{{?ii? r ' a aa - d e- 

proportion of the land tax foX Ct "i n i° f the P ubI,c acc0UDts ‘hat the real 
in 1827-28 issomeivl.ut i* t0 .. t 10 whole revenue of the British goiemmeot, 
your estimate , arisin"- chtofr " S '*i tenlhs ’ 3 considerable difference from 
and Orissa where the ed f Prom 1 le state °f the revenue in Bengal, Debar 
one half! o’ r ab™? fnl P , rop °' “° n of the la nd ‘ax to the whole is less to 
sixty eight in a hundred oHflVft™ ahu ? dred ' whereas in 1793 it mas about 
and did not include the ? remark °f' course extended to India general!), 

be considered by themseW bJ. c , lrcums , tances of Bengal, which ought to 
course the hn<niam> nf/ 8 ' besides, when I said nine tenths, I used of 
aiming only at an annmv general recollection, and could be understood as 

rendefs rnecessa ?v^r me r " the P reCISe faat - Tbe question <•“»«“ 
wish, in these statements extend” 1 ’ 631 ' "' ,lat 1 have a,re ady intimated, my 
as not vouching for the nerfrrt ™° g over an imucnse field, to be understood 
be found accurate in all tk„ ccllrac y °f my recollection. I believe 1 shall 
never trust to mv own morr, S re at matters In the minor circumstances I 
the source still m rPwnP i * w ^ en 1 * lave occasion for accuracy I g° to 
I believe that what f c? a t 0 j °i * ie answer which lias now been questioned, 
extraordinary suddIv from ^ eavin S Bengal out of the question, and its 
38 16 I t anl ,' P y °P ,ura a ” d suit. is near the truth 
£2,382,000, which was thp^m Sab * m ° no P°*y ’ucreased from £1,051,000 to 

• increase otC I5 e S bv “ ” How do yon account lor to 

peuty of the country? Increas fd consumption and consequent pr^ 

proportion of x t. \yi lpn , I afe ° ther mod es of accounting for a great 
wiien we first established the monopoly we were by no 

means 
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means so peifect in our prevention of smuggling as we are now, and a very 
large proportion of the salt consumed made its way through the means of 
smuggling into the country. 

384-7 Are ) ou aware that whilst the revenue is more than doubled from 
the salt monopoly, the price m the same time has increased more than fifty 
per cent ? — The price, I believe, has been slightly progressive 

3848 Does not that large increase of consumption, notwithstanding the 
increase of price, which consequently would limit the use, show that there 
must be increased prosperity in the country ? — There is a considerable increase 
of population, and there is a very great diminution of smuggling. 

3849. Is there any particular period to which your attention is directed as 
regards the prevention of smuggling, because, by the returns before the 
Committee, the progressive increase is regular but gradual ? — The observa- 
tion with regard to smuggling would be exactly of the same sort . 1 he 
improvement in the prevention of smuggling has been a process going on from 
year to year, the experience of one year affording instruction for the practice 
of the next. 

3850 You are probably aware that the gross revenues of all India amount 
to about £22,800,000, whilst the land tax of all India amounts only to thirteen 
millions and i half Would you therefore desire that the whole twenty two 
millions required for the expenses of India should be raised by a land tax, or 
do you conceive it possible that such means should be resorted to? — What I 
stated was, that the revenue from the land should be limited fo rent I think 
it of great importance for any country , that as large a portion of the wants of 
its government should be supplied from the rent of land as can be, with- 
out infringing private property, that the rent of land, wherever it has not 
been converted into private property, is an invaluable resource to the state , 
ind I gave it as my opinion that if the whole of the wants of the government 
in India could be supplied from this source, and all other taxes were remitted, 
India would be placed in a situation with regard to finance superior to that 
of any other country in the world , because in those circumstances I should 
consider the population of India to be untaxed 

3851 Admitting the same interpretation to rent which jou have now given, 
and considering that the amount of rent to be raised is limited, do you think 
it possible to raise the revenues in India necessary to support the government 
there, and that recourse must not be had to other sources I believe that at 
present the rent of land in India is not adequate to the wants of the govern- 
ment, because I believe that upon the whole, with the exception of the 
permanently settled provinces m Bengal, where a portion of the rent goes to 
other parties, the whole of the rent is taken, and in some cases more , there- 
fore my opinion is that the rent of the land in India is not equal to the expen- 
diture of government, and that under the present state of expenditure n 
recourse to other sources is unavoidable 

3852. You have stated that it would be a most enviable situation for any 

country 
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18 Aug. 1831. country to be placed in, where the trovcrnment „ 

j f hm,ld . be ^ to raise all the expenses necessary to fondSTcom' S °''' 

¥ by a rent, and dispense with other -ir ine G overn roent 

of India as to £°" 

possibiy take place Ll have uTtUe'Z S’ 
gi eater amount. 1 an utoarauch 

to immo,? it y ™Ce«ainl‘v °h* he '*"!*’ wUhout th «PpHcation ofcaprtal 

scSyomlelft oMmt 1''? ■"* >? *?' d " 

without the application of can tab ' I " f 1 ' ,s 
examinations tn «sMfo , ca P ,ta ' I nave endeavoured befoie, on former 
tile whole of the sum!. ls ‘ lnc ‘iy as I could what I mean by rent, uhiclns 

neration to the culti^tnr P f°^ n CC , d f r ‘ v ed /bm lj " J ' •>'" miking full ream 
mi. » much far h,s labour and the use of his capital; in other 

employ his capital on dieland! voI ""' anl r aml knowingly gwe for leave ta 

179 i '-03 \vhen !t n rvas a ds^fnrfu CreaSed ln tbe wk°le of India, from the year 
42-10ofh ,Taru,n,ri , 0 o 0 i P" rlS of tllc whole, if it has decreased to 
sources have been t\uJ " >* not that a proof that other imperial! 

proves , self, Tf d f ° r ,nc ' ejsl "S the .avenue of India?— The fact 

proves nself, taxes to that amount have been raised. 

so lar.re'a Dr'oimfii^ne'f t l uestion . you stated that gov eminent ilennnj 
be one of the mo t f $ re ‘ e P utJ born tile rent ofiand, appeared to you to 
bLauL i„ co,!se„“LnA r t ?, C ' rC . UmS,ance3 ‘hit can occur in any country, 
tiuly without taxation 2 °^i ’If 1 le lvan ts of tile state ale supplied really and 
country remaiifunbiTaA “o' 1 that 35 35 th ' s “nice goes, the people of die ■ 

drain either upon the n/nd ° Wa " ts the government being supplied without 
man’s capital^ Call vou sUle t°o “ h Dy ( ? lan ’ s . labour > or ' ile produce of any 
of taxation, derived fi ora 11 ’ Committee any other productive source 
ment which has P «a P » , barbarous piedecessors of the British govern- 

rent “ T"’ U “" ° f 1 ^ 

that it h iq had . ian d > but, on the conti ary, are you not aware 

prejudices of Um 11 new contrary to the feelings and 

crease of the salt and'oran*”* 33 !tam P duties , town duties, house taxes, in- 
provinces »he.e they werJbefor“ OP “l! K '’ " ri g'" atln S <1>«" even in places and 
given rise in snmp ;L,„ be v )re unkn own, and the imposition of which h** 
any one ot "hose ir, 1 CS i t0 “ r,ou * >n«,rrecti 0 n ?-I am not aware that 
ment of the East India Pmrf unknown in India before the govern* 

not. Even s tarn us T bav«» t,e house tax and town duties certainly 

is a laige list of taxes ™,h' °L t,( S . w . ere not altogether unknown ; but there 
rous for my recollection Ut government has i emitted, too nume* 

y recollection, but of which the account will be found m thedocu- 

nients 
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ments before the Committee. The taxes included under the head of Sayer, 
which have been remitted, were very numerous and very vexatious. 

38o 7* Do the opportunities you had of acquaintance with the correspon- 
dence with India at the time enable you to say whether those duties and 
taxes have not been remitted because they were unproductive and failed to 
succeed, and not on any principle such as you have stated ought to regulate 
the taxation of India? — Most decidedly on principle. It will appear by the 
documents before the Committee that there have been the most earnest in- 
junctions to consider inexpedient all cases of small duties that were vexatious 
to the people in the collection, and to use every possible exertion to get rid 
of them. 

3858. Do you recollect any one of those that was remitted on principle? 
-—A great many ; taxes on bullocks, taxes on ploughs, taxes on vegetables, 
taxes on a vast variety of small articles, and the whole of the extra cesses 
that were levied by zemindars and others 5 of all which particulars there is 
abundant evidence in the volumes of Selections. 

3859. Are you not aware that the town duties enacted on all cities of 
Bengal are altogether new ? — New in form. There was not anything the 
same in form then existing in some of the places where we introduced it, and 
that for a particular purpose ; but it was certainly not a tiling unknown to 
former governments, as the question appears to imply. 

3860. Are you not awaie that the imposition of the house tax at Benares 
in 1810 led to a disturbance, and also in Bareilly in 1816, because they were 
altogether new? — It was not the tax, but a combination of circumstances. 
The tax was introduced for the sake of what was called the subsidiary 
police, the establishment of chokedars in cities, towns, and sudder zillah 
stations; and the objection of the people was to this particular police, and 
the mode of its introduction, more than to the new tax on the houses, which 
was not persevered in. 

3861. Are you not aware also, that in the Bombay territory and in Cut- 
tack the salt monopoly is altogether new? — The salt monopoly at Bombay is 
altogether abolished ; no such thing exists at Bombay, and it never existed 
otherwise than partially. 

3862 . How is the salt revenue derived at Bombay ? — By a duty. 

3863. Are you aware that at Madras the salt monopoly is new ?— The salt 
tax is not new at Madras. Salt has always been a subject of taxation in 
India ; our mode of raising it is new. 

3864. Does it come within your knowledge, that one of the principal 
alleged causes of the rebellion which took place in 1817 in Cuttack was the 
imposition of the new salt monopoly ? — I think the word “ rebellion," ap- 
plied to those disturbances in Cuttack, is not a correct name for them ; they 
had little to do with any particular tax, they rose from a dislike of our 
system generally; the machinations and tuibulence of a ceitain Rajah, the 
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ln, ‘ l " e I,COpk " C cou,a were the p nnopil „ 

380s Is it your impression, that tares productive of revenue f. 

eSllion be J %'’ C , re lnc, ' ,c ?“ :n, > aml should »ilh the utmost 
Selections 1 I?w I , EwiIcne ‘r ° f •>>* will he found ,n the volume., 
adverted o and hr ,11 ^ that , ,hc trans,t du V l»« been particularly 

“he neoDle nr nnnV^!.!! “'T Jut ' M " ,at aro “hstructive to the rn lustry of 
utmost expedition 1 abolished "* CO " cct ‘ on * have 1,cc " ti,rec " J tobewithlhe 

of collectio,, 11 ?n,t r .r.r CSSI ° n „ ll,at rc S ml " as not h id to the great etpe.ee 
Bvno mean*, ° Sma " nct mma ° which those tares produced ?- 

aard was m all r, V u f tum ,ncans exclusively, I am of opinion that re 
collection. 111 anJ surcl y ou fih‘ to he had, to the ctpe.ee cf 

tive si to°,Z m!| nt mv °lve the consequence that they became nnproduc 
consequence 'of tint ^ — Continued A.„. 

the Bovetmnent y n»*I ,,e V ,a l’ hf drawing the rent of the land, theivmuof 
my man’s labour sl, PP^ et l without any dram, either upon the produce of 

rent distinct ^rnm th * ,C f rod " cc ofany man's capital, yiu of course mean 
rent distinct Irom the profits of capital ?-ClcarIy 3 

parts in one^mndw^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 0 " 8 gross produce of the soil as fort; fire 

done in Bengal n n I *f C assume ^ 03 the share of government, as has been 
fifty five Darts a<* ha f 10 P crmanent settlement , ranging from forty fue to 
assessed on a nidp p ^ ,e< l u cntly been done at Madras, or when the taxis 
ruption accordin' to 1 " 0 ° f the fer,lht > r of the land by officers whose cor 
he P trusted, unIe's“undcrtL° Wn statcmcn h so grent that they ire neierio 
morally certain that c l ” e su P enn tendencc of a stranger, does it not see® 
profits of caoital nlll*st 0 h le |?^ ,^tl0n, ant * Pven 1 considerable portion, of the 
portmns tolhave been* exacted?* ‘iT ** -J Gators supposing those pr» 

you meant to sa^ thlT t0 un( I p rstand that in your former answer 

than the net rentnf *!,« j deliberate consideration, you thought that more 

is the op,m^ e u ‘i 1 ' 1 . 0 Iam * h “d been taken ?_Thlt ,s my opinion , 

P decidedly of the Court of Directors, and of all the government* 
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in India, who have given instructions upon that supposition, and accord- 
ingly very large remissions ha\ e been made during a series of past years. 

SS71. If such has been the case heretofore, does it not inevitably follow, 
from the system which exists, and fiomyour own statement as to the mode 
in which you would recommend annual settlements to be made, that it is 
impossible to be avoided ? — I have staled that, though difficult, it is in my 
opinion perfectly possible to avoid over assessment; and I have never recom- 
mended annual settlements. 

3872. You were understood to say that it could only be by an inspection 
of the produce from year to year that a just estimate could be made of what 
the land was capable of producing ? — When the question was put to me 
with respect to leases, which I stated to be in my opinion a great instrument 
for the encouragement of agriculture, and attaining agricultural prosperity, 
I stated, in conjunction with that opinion, that in the present circumstances 
of the lyots and the circumstances of India, there were great difficulties in 
the way of deriving those advantages from leases, which, in more fortunate 
circumstances, are derived fiom them. 

3873. The territories of Madras being thinly peopled throughout, the land 
in many provinces sandy, naturally sterile, and deriving the greatest part of 
its productive powers from artificial irrigation, attended with heavy expense, 
is it not certain, that when a large land-tax is taken in such situations, the 
gieater portion of it must consist, not of rent properly so called, and as jou 
have defined it, but of the profits of capital*, and must not such a tax there- 
fore prove highly injurious to the industry of a country ? — If you take more 
than the rent*, if you tax the profits of stock laid out upon the land, there is 
no doubt you will obstruct the piogress of the cultivation of land, because 
capital will not resort to it upon these terms; but it appeals to me to be by 
no means necessary that more should be taken from the land than the rent 
of the land, at Madras more than anywhere else. The same means that can 
prevent it eVsewtave, vdtt prevent it atao there, and vw reality, as far as our 
government at Madras is in question, live expense of iirigation is that of the 
government, and not of the people, with very insignificant exceptions. 

S874. Can you state what in your opinion would be the best means of 
preventing the ryot cultivators being called on for the excess of a proportion 
of the produce, which you consider has been and would be detrimental if 
continued? — I have stated generally that there is no other mode of doing it 
in India but what is done in England and every where else, by every owner 
of land without exception; he endeavours to ascertain as accurately as he 
can, in the circumstances of every farm, what it can afford to pay. That has 
been done over a great part of India with a great deal of care and a great 
deal of exactness. 

387<5. Are you not awate that there is no one thing moie difficult to be 
ascertained in England than that point which you have now stated ; and if 
that be so in England, with all the assistance we have, and on the spot, do 
4 C 2 , you 
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ycm consider it likely that in India any better. results could folio.? u 
stated my opinion very strong] v alrpTrfv tr„ t - f • mu louovv ?— I |j aTe 
culty. but it is distinctly to be borneTn Xn .! , " a «• 

evil by abandoning re7 as the esonrco of ‘ y ° U W0U d not “^tefle 
difficulty would exist in the hl , f e°™rn m ent. became the aoe 
whatsoever. ' 2 ha " ds ot 0,ller °>™rs of the land 

he P n4 emp oy upon °he P |Tnd ? tlle P! ofits •Mu 

answered : there are no ?, Ti l,a ‘ < l uest, “- I oonccive, I have ahead, 
but those employ^ in Eni ao7T S .°? “ cer 1 1 " mn f5 ‘be ''aloe of landia iedbt 
studied means of accuracv°JnvP*l bUt k ? ouJd state tI,at more careful and 
than are very common Tn VnrdL^ bad re , course !° 111 30m e places in India 

stimulus- Ialliidptnth ° d * even w lere pnvate interest affords the 
of years in the Deccan fnCW* ™ rve y s tliat have been going on for a series 
and attention to avoid nvpfpv ? ’ an <J many other places, exhibiting a care 
that is not sufficient h„,» a r exac [* on which can hardly be exceeded. Even 
act with; and it is always *nn W f 1 hav . e ver ? ^perfect instruments in India to 
most vil-tuo J '.e^ BTlhp'r ^ * "T ke be made even by the 
observing the farilitv U J* » r ? 1S another source of information, by 
tion (o the condition of Lin ' ?“ ' ent is P aid ' “<l * « accurate alien, 
ever there is reason tn h i* e r ^°. ts ^ om ^ear to year, making remission where- 
3877 rLn ?. beheTetbi,t il wil1 be advantageous, 
of India where that nlnn Ct ! attent '5’. n °f the Committee to any one portion 
• improve the countryLas heel fd “ , th i" k b T est 5uited ta P rotect ‘he ryots and 

instance, and as ev7dence to d. n P P° in ‘ t0 the P ecc3D , a! ” 

which are now before th» r 1 Reports of Mr. Chaplin, in those volumes 
individual ryots • for thn om mittee, exhibiting great care to protect the 
point of view! Jesc ibL ® ’ “i, 1 Stated h^nte, that settlement in a general 
over a great part of that- 3 Vl ^Sf-settlement, cognizance has been taken 
holding7fev P ryp° i, a L COKn : , 7 of ‘bn circumstances and condition of the 
Jiefore the settlement h v 'H a S e > and pottahs given to them 

the revenue surveyor in Poonah , Thereare some Reports of Mr. Pringle, 
attention of the Committee ^ ateI ^ received » which are well worthy of the 

the accuracy of •>!!!• tbat d l s ^P ct to which you have referred bear out 

’Pheie is nothin e that imn?> S °P , ” lons » as stated in the Report alluded to? 

course exceedingly imperfect? 03 tbem 5 llle evidence ^om experience is of 

upon Malabar, that r!* e ^ ate Sir Thomas Munro, in his Report 

a tax on fruit-trees revenue of that province is derived from 

palms, the Pepper-vinp th V, * aS i m ? st l ^ e trees 1,1 question, such as the 
, thejack, the mangoe and others, grow cither in P°° r 

sandy 
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sandy soils, where nothing else will grow, and of which there is more than 18 Aug. 1831. 

can be occupied, or in dry and comparatively sterile lands, unfit for the pro- TiTp 

duction of valuable crops of corn, which are equally abundant *, and as the 

trees in question take from four to ten years to bear,' is it not plain that in 

this case, which is far from being a singular one throughout the Madras 

presidency, that the tax purporting to be a land-tax has no feature whatever 

of such an import? — I do not think that the circumstance of this tax upon 

the fruit-trees in Malabar bears out the conclusion which the question seems 

to imply. 

3880. Where land is poor, and the period of years in which a crop is pro* 
duced great, will not, in that case invariably, the rent, as defined by you, be 
small in proportion ? — Every thing depends upon the value of the produce ; 
a peculiar produce may have a high and even a monopoly value, from the 
quantity of soil qualified to produce it. There are some vineyards producing 
grapes of a particular quality, which, though exceedingly sterile, yield enor- 
mous rents. 

3881. Do you mean that they affoid a proportion of the gross produce 
eqnal to what better lands would afford, taking into account the capital 
employed in both ? — I leave out of the account the gross produce altogether ; 
my standard is the surplus produce of the soil, after a full remuneration to 
the cultivator. 

38852. Are you aware whether the collectors in India take the same view 
which you do of leaving the gross produce out of their sight in the settler 
menls they make, or do not they settle the rent almost invariably according 
to the portion of gross produce ? — I believe that the great proportion of the 
collectors have no very clear ideas about rent, nor very distinct notions of 
what it consists ; but there is one of them, Mr. Pringle,’ the gentleman Ihave 
before mentioned, who the Committee, if they look at his Report^ will see 
has a correct notion of it, takes it as his standard. 

3883. Do you then confine your observations to one out,of the numerous 
collectors there are in India r — I should say that collectors generally have not 
that,notion, and that in general the governments in India hitherto' have not 
had it ; but this principle has recently been strongly inculcated upon all the 
governments by the authorities at home; I mean the principle of rent, not 
that of a proportion of the gross produce. 

3884*. Are the Committee to understand that they have authority to make 
those remissions of the revenue to enable them to make their assessment 
upon the just principles you have stated ? — Entirely so ; ithe most explicit 
directions have been given to consider that all that government is entitled to 
take, or can take with safety to its own interests, is the surplus of the 
produce of the soil,' after a full remuneration to the cultivator for .his labour 
and stock. 

3885. Have any returns arrived at the India-House from any of the dis- 
tricts 
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gs=^K-siaa 

^Sfpgaas 

K7erai”.rl™^ 

Hally t invoIved a \n*s^ l ' e ^| ? ^ et *"^ l ^ llea ” ns ^ r ®^ e ^® n ^ l ^ t ° Quwdon^hsiibttan! 

that in mv oil n “ swe ” ? hat I have already made. I have stated, 
take'll as the standard 'hee'* 10 " °^. 1 le B ross produce of the land can ever be 
according to all the v’arimf USC ™ IDUS proportions of the produce go as real, 
others a fifth others o c of the soil, some lands yielding ad rent, 

ofTstm more vah, 3. l '° Ur '• 01 '7^ third, and other portions of the soil, 
produce.^ morevalu »hleq u al.ty,y, elding half, or more than half of the gross 

halTwa's thc 1 al S med Cn t! tatCll c 1 ?. cvllience before this Committee that one 
Provinces and tint r s hare of Government in the Ceded and Conquered 
makTurr an " a, , 1 . t , hc trouble a "'> that had been taken, the 

statement correct ?— In're ' j', m °, re i,lan S " esS ' vork > do 1™“ lllink *" 
produce being taken 1 tlmf must V“ ass , uro P tion ° f °"e half of the gross 

wherever it has been used Tl T be ?" some loose , T? s "' 
sible Unhannilv Sed ‘ ^" at 11 can be a standard is perfectly impos- 
where • Partakes too much of guess wort ever, 

little better tl.au guess woriUnFWl oftlle< l ue Jtiu 7 already put, that it is 
India to make it as littu „ k n E ' 1 S 1 and. Great pains liave been taken in 
can as a panic ula? case if Tw T* ; and I alluded to the Dec- 

bilities of the soil the cost nf'° h C J re bas been taken t0 tl,e CJ P?' 

after the remuneration is made rUielhivator, SUrp!US ' 

country by "he* conmcti'tlf “ ° f , a11 olber thin B s > determined in every 
who desire to purchase it • / Jj hose . wbo have rent to dispose oil and those 
trarily and crndelv seein S that the land-tax in India is arbi* 

petition, how ca/it with"™ 6 ** on( %P art y only, in the absence of all com* 

of rent at all? f n th; s 10 ^ ^justice come, under the denomination 

which it is not ^ uest > on there are three or fourtliings mixed up, t® 

that the rent J/?and e dnt m f ^ *? t0 S ether - In the first P laCe ' 1 

1 land does not depend upon competition ; it consists, « I 
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have already stated, of the surplus which remains after remuneration made to 
the cultivator for his labour and for his capital. 

' 3889. Do you mean to say that rent, generally’ speaking, does not depend 
on competition ? — Clearly so ; I mean that my words should be understood 
in the largest sense. 

8S90. As it is admitted that the land-tax of India is arbitrarily and crudely 
determined, why do you call that portion which the government receives a 
rent ? — I have not called it a rent ; I have said that what is received in India 
I fear exceeds what I have defined to be rent. 

3891. Is not the value or amount of the share of the produce of the land 
that any land can afford to give ascertained by the competition to hire that 
land ? — The competition to hire land among the fanners in England is 
undoubtedly an element for ascertaining the value of the land, which you 
are to a considerable degree deprived of in India. This competition is not 
a competition on the part of the landlord, but a competition on the part of 
the tenants, and their competition must be limited by that simple principle 
which I have already stated, that of full remuneration to them for their labour 
and capital. 

S89&. Are the Committee to understand that that which has hitherto 
been paid under the name of land-tax in India does not deserve the name 
of rent? — It deserves the name of rent, and it deserves the name of some- 
thing more. My conception is, that the governments in India have de- 
rived the rent of land ; but they unhappily have not limited their demand 
to the rent. That which I should call rent has been taken, and something 
more. 

3803 . Are the Committee to understand that the land-tax of India which 
has been hitherto received, consists not only of the rent, but of a share of the 
profits of the capital employed in that land ? — Yes. 

3894. And that in proportion to the extent to which that share of the 
profits has been exacted, you consider that the tenantry have been injured ? 
— Yes; unduly, because partially taxed. 

3$95. In the Bengal Revenue Selections, vol. 1, p. 182, in the Revenue 
Letter from Bengal Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 17 th of July 1813, 
signed by Lord Minto, N. B. Edmonstone, and Archibald Seton, in the 
39th paragraph, are the following word" : “ Objections have been made to 
the tithes at home, because, being levied in proportion to the increased 
produce of estates, 'they necessarily operate to the discouragement of agri- 
culture. If this objection be founded in regard to the limited demand for 
tithes, how much more forcibly will it apply in a case like the present, in 
which the government may aim at drawing to its own tieasury, not a tenth 
of the increased produce of estates, but a third, a moiety, or two-thirds, 
or any other proportion which may have been contemplated of such im- 
provement.” Are you not of opinion that a land-tax, levied under such 

circumstances, 
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have believed him ^for the soil?. — If he had stated so I should 0°* 

"hen his words a id inlT 6 U 13 f n Im Posaibihty ; but he appears to me. 
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produce in England, a third to the landlord, a third to the soil, and a third 
to the, cultivator; but we know perfectly well that the exaction of rent is not 
regulated by any such idea. All that is true with respect to Sir Thomas is, 
that he has used the language of the country, the language of the division, 
without acting upon the principle. 


Veneris , 19 ° die An gusli, 1831 . 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

3903. Are the Committee to understand that the opinion you have given 
as to the ryotwar settlement being the one you would recommend in India, 
has been come to on a consideration of the amount of revenue collected in 
Bengal, and also in the other provinces of India? — My opinion has been 
come to on a consideration of all the circumstances connected with the 
revenue, but more especially from the consideration of the protection and 
well-being of the ryots. 

3904. Besides Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, is not Benares also a district 
where the perpetual settlement has been made? — Yes. 

3905. Are you aware that the revenue of Benares, from the period of its 
permanent settlement in 1795 to 1828-29, has advanced at the rate of eighty 
per cent., and from 1809-10 to 1828-29 at the rate of about twenty-nine per 
cent? — I know it has increased very considerably. 

3906. In answer to question 3380 and 3388, you have stated that there 
was a decline in the revenue of Benares in the period of seven years, from 
1822 to 1829. Now it appears from the Appendix to the Second Report of 
the Select Committee in 1810, that the revenue in Benares in 1792-3 is put 
down at £442,850, being a period before the permanent settlement. In the 
year 1795-6, the year of the permanent settlement, it is put down at 
£408,865, and in the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
1830, page *, the total revenue of Benares for 1809-10 are put down at 
£570,486.; for the year 1817-18 they are put down at £624,354, and in the 
year 1827-28 they are put down at £778,533, showing an increase in the 
whole of the revenue between the period of the permanent settlement from 
£408,865 to £778,533. If those accounts are correct, does it not appear that 
both in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and in Benares, where the permanent 
settlement exists, the total revenue at each* place has very considerably 
increased ? — 1 believe it has, upon the whole, in those provinces. 

3907- Are you aware that in the other provinces of India generally, where 
the permanent settlement does not exist, and where the periodical settle- 
4 V ' ments 
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menta are made, the revenue has decreased f— The revenue has not mcmstd 
in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 

S908 Are the Committee to understand that you have stated that the 
government of India may, not only without detriment, but with signal advac 
tage to the community, assume the full rent of land as a tax?— Yes. 

3909. Do you mean that the class of landlords or proprietors of the soil 
which is a class denying the rent of land and subsisting upon it, is not con’ 
sidered by you actually necessary in the frame of the Indian government - 
1 consider them by no means necessary, and if we may judge by previous 
experience, I should consider them hurtful. 

3910. Then your opinion is, that the rent of India may he collected by 
immediate settlement with the cultivators, without the intervention of 
zeramdais or proprietors to live on a portion of the rent?— Yes. 

3911. As you have well considered the manner in which you would 
recommend the settlement to be made, and as it is presumed from your 
answer to a former question, that you would grant leases, will you state what 
period you contemplate, as likely to he most beneficial to the cultivator and 
o le government? — I think the leases should be of considerable (^ration, 

a ew years more or ie^s I considei of no material importance, but I con 
eive, that the priuciple of the duration of the lease is, that there should be 
mu time during the currency of the lease, to derive the full benefit of any 
ordinary expenditure of camial wh.nh 


c uumig me currency of the lease, to derive the full benefit of 
inary expenditure of capital which the cultivation may lequire 

What would be the most suitable period m your opinion?— I think 

vVirc DOt t0 be , Ies ? tIian twent y> a "d I should not make it more than thirty 
years as a general rule 

3913. Up to the present period, have any leases for that period, on the 
y0U " ow suggest, been granted ?— They have been rented not in any 
IETti number, but instructions to that effect have heeo trans- 
tQ ., j ,a » and th, rty years have been named by the authorities at 
nome, as the duration of a lease, which they should he willing to sanction 
those instructions sent to every presidency of India, or if not 
denrv C 1 ° 1 em ^ ^ think they have not been confined to any one p^si 
presidencies ^ VentUre t0 sa Y» that t,le instructions have gone to all the 

bu? 9 i 5, ? 1 03 :S U reCOllt ' Ct thedate - Th <= dates have been recent, and it # 
the duration of ^ease J C ° nS,derab,e has taken place ,n regard to 

Uoml® m! U T th a “ st J uctl ? ns t0 wh| ch you allude be found in tbe collet- 
which l l J ald bef ° re m e Comm “tee 3 — I believe that those collections 
Unuation nf T" y0UI ' tab e refer “> “‘her subjects, but there is a con 
D0W1 " at ‘he India House, J n 

3917 Are you aware at what period the Court of Directors had it n»* r 
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their consideration, and actually sent orders to India fixing or recommend- 
ing leases of fifteen years, as the time that would afford every protection 
requisite to the cultivators? — I have no recollection of those instructions. 

3918. Are the Committee to understand that up to the present period, ak 
far as you are aware, those instructions respecting leases to which you allude, 
have been acted upon? — I have no reason to suppose that they have not, 
they are not of so distant a date, as to make me know that they have been 
carried into effect to any considerable extent, because we have not infor- 
mation in consequence. It may be proper to mention what is nearly equi- 
valent, that several renewals of quinquennial leases in the Bengal ceded and 
conquered provinces have taken place. They were settled fifteen or twenty 
years ago under quinquennial leases, and the instruction lias been regularly 
continued, that those leases are to be renewed at the termination of those 
five years, unless there is particular reason to the contrary. 

3919. Is it intended by the Court of Directors that one uniform system 
with regard to leases should be adopted in India, or arc there various periods 
of arrangement according to the different districts? — -The Court of Directors 
abstain in general, and I think with great wisdom, from giving directions to 
their governments abroad in any considerable particularity. They think it 
sufficient to give suggestions and general rules; to point out the great 
object to be aimed at; but they leave the governments on the spot to 
accommodate those instructions to particular circumstances. 

8920. Do the instructions proceed to fix one rent for the whole period of 
twenty or thirty years, or are the leases to be granted on an increasing rent? 
— On a fixed rent, and under this understanding, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the ryots in India, and under the fluctuations of season, no 
such rents will be regularly collected ; that frequently remissions and large 
remissions will be unavoidable. 

3921. And no increase in any case? — No increase in any case. 

3922. Is any provision made for the increase of cultivation by taking in 
waste lands, or is that to be included in the lease that is given of the land 
generally r — The whole of the land at the time the lease is given is included, 
and the cultivation of the waste belonging to any particular holding effected 
during the period of the lease will not give occasion to any additional 
charge. 

3923. In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces you have stated that they 
now grant leases for five years ? — Yes, which have been renewed several 
times upon the same terras. 

3924". In the permanent settlement by Lord Cornwallis was it not one of 
the essential points that the ryots should all have leases or pottahs ? — -That 
was a recommendation, and it is in my recollection that it is in a Regulation, 
but it has never been acted upon ; it was considered to be impracticable, and 
has remained a dead letter. 

4 D Q . 3925. Are 
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JL e n r Was d l 0De P arliall y- and in very few instAtf " S d “'’ 
existing lease which the ryot had was cancelled kl,f> h ? 2 , e T dar 

\irr peri0d ’ bUt 1 think il was P ut a " en/ta saIe — Thil ™ so 

to P-‘ ! « must be highly injurious 

de£;d f r h very uncertain?— No doubt^very i^nn^ous^ 3 “ 

be so secured that he' may^onsideMt' ai^ 6 t ?J >e gran ? d tena . nt should 
himself; whatever may happen durino- th 8e ^®® ent [° r bis family or for 
— Perfectly soj it should a comnL ^ perxod f . or which the lease runs? 
of the word. 3 Com P Iete property in the most perfect sense 

merit; but have any instructions^ 611 Without re S ard to the ryotwar settle- 
ment ? — The instructions in reZd tn wt " Te 8«f» the village settle- 
restricted in regard to the * 0 I f ases . and Ion g leases have not been 

for a village or other larcer diVr? contractln £* But where the contract is 
same time and for the sfml i f° eases are to be granted, unless at the 
. of the collector to the inferior cultivators 8 ^ granted under the cognizance 

the villages to grant leases^to e imperative upon the potails or mocuddumj of 
the ryotwar system?— Ye-? nn^ f, cu “ i y ator s similar to those proposed under 
extent in the Deccan. In’mak- , ng has been done to a considerable 
number of those cases and le v,da S e assessment the collectors in a 

holding of every ryot in thp SUrve ^ ors > have taken an account of tbe 
every ryot in the village a mm-ik am ! have with their own hands gi\en 
settlement was made with the potail * ” S descr, P tIon for'as long a time as tbe 

lease the same attenUorT\'!^Vko Und vf Stand tbat previously to granting tbe 
respect to the fields or lands tlnf to tbe O r ° ts or tbe cultivators, with 
so ; a settlement equally strip* -n ,7 are to obtain a lease of?— Undoubtedly 
middleman. 1 ‘ be made for each ryot as is made for the 

sale or a change of chief *ai* 1 v«* ,0Wer withdrawing the leases in case of 
continued in the Ceded and Conn? aw i*5 whether that practice lias not still 
' Hitherto in the Ceded Proving A Evinces, the sSrae as in Bengal ?- 
ryots: the settlement has bepn mo^ ere *^ av . e been no contracts in favour of tbe 
3 beeu made Wltb the mocuddums, the parties whobave 

been 
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been too frequently recorded in the collectors* books as' proprietors: and the 
said proprietor has been left to collect from the village in any mode he 
pleased ; but the instructions from the Court of Directors go to the protec- 
tion of them, on the plan I have now stated. Hitherto the difficulty which 
has weighed with the authorities at home, even as to granting leases of more 
than five years* duration, has been that the leases were made with the 
mocudduras and the heads of the villages, the parties treated as proprietors, 
and that till the tenure of the ryots and the amount of payment they ought 
to make have been ascertained and defined, so as to make their rights suscep- 
tible of protection, it would be exceedingly hazardous to them to give leases 
of a longer duration to the middleman or head man. , 

393 L Are you aware that Regulation 44, of 1793, passed as it is stated 
for the security of the public revenue, and for the protection of the land- 
holders, actually limited leases to the period of ten years ? — I am aware of 
that. 

3935. And that that same regulation cancelled all the leases on the zemin- 
dary lands that should be sold ? — Yes ; but that law is, I believe, no longer 
in force. 

2936. When do you expect this regulation with respect to granting these 
long leases to come into operation ? — I expect that the rule will immediately 
come into operation ; that in future settlements, whenever it is found that 
they can ascertain the circumstances of the ryots and make an agreement 
with them, the practice will be universal ; but the making those agreements 
and ascertainments for the ryots is a process of detail ana difficulty, and of 
course requires time in the operation. Instructions have been given to the 
collectors in the Upper Provinces, to proceed in those inquiries, village by 
village, and to make settlements in detail, as rapidly as they can effect the 
necessary inquiry. They originally went upon the plan of postponing the 
alteration altogether, till an ascertainment could be made for the whole of the 
provinces. 

3937. You are aware that the Regulation No. 44, of the year 1793, which 
was passed for the security of the public revenue and for the protection of 
the heirs of the landholders, expressly enacts that no actual proprietor of 
land shall grant pottahs or leases to ryots or other persons for the cultivation 
of lands for a term exceeding ten years, and it further enacts that all pottahs 
granted to ryots for the cultivation of lands sold for arrears of public 
revenue, shall stand cancelled from the day of sale. Does it not appear to 
you from this, that the British Government, which made the perpetual 
settlement, did. not itself attach any very great weight to the supposed 
hereditary and indefeasible rights of the ryots to the occupancy of the land ? 
— I do not think that the object, or any of the provisions of that regulation, 
though I, think they were impolitic, bore upon that question at all. 

3938. In what way would this new scheme of granting these long leases 
affect that part of India which is under the permanent settlement? — That 

part 
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part of India which is under the permanent settlement, I conceive it is net 
applicable to. 

5939. Would then the Regulation which has been referred to still con 
tinue in force, the Regulation prohibiting the granting of leases to ryots 
— I believe that that Regulation does not now continue in force, the object of 
it was to prevent alienations of the revenue. 

5940. You have referred to five years’ leases without increasing rents, va^ 
it the practice to grant those leases in the Conquered Provinces ?— Yes, in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces both , the whole of th? western pro- 
vinces. 

3941. It appears that the amount of the land revenue of the Conquered 
Provinces m 1817-18 was 1,397,285, and in 1827-28 it was 2,046,000 , ho« 
do you account for that increase ? — A considerable portion of that county, 
when the leases were first made, was not settled on lease, on account of the 
proprietors, as they called them, or head men of the villages, not being forth 
coming at the time. I cannot mention from recollection vvliat was the extent 
of the country that was placed under khas management, or annually settled, 
but I conceive that this circumstance will account for much of the mcrea e 
that took place, as the leases gradually were extended. There arevanous 
other contingencies, which are perpetually happening , the lease* are given 
up, or they lapse from circumstances, to the government, and are ie settled, 
in various cases, also, there has been mciease of cultivation in the Upper 
Provinces 

3942. Then you do not conceive that it is to be accounted for by an> in* 
crease m the rent contracted for in the leases? — Certainly not, tbcleaseshavc 
been renewed simply. 

3943. And there has been no increase in rent, even in the case of addi 
tional land being taken into cultivation? — Not if it distinctly belonged 
the particular village for which the lease had been contracted It » on V ’ 
cases in which cultivation may have been extended over portions ot 1 
waste, not so contained in the lands of any village. 

3944. You said yesterday, that if there was no revenue raised m Indu J 
that derived from the rent ot land, you should consider that ibepoputt 
of India was untaxed, does not a large pioportion of the rural popuia 
of India consist of ryots ? — Yes. 

3915. Do you not conceive that the zemindar, under the permanent^ 
dement, has a great power of exacting money-payments from the ryot* " 
believe he has unlimited power. ^ 

3946. Supposing a zemindar to be involved in necessities, will he not^ 
tempted thereby to endeavour to relieve those necessities, by extracting ; 
largest possible payment from the ryot? — I believe he almost ,n '* r 
does so , there are exceptions of benevolent zemindars, but I bchev 
are very rare 

3947 SupP 0SlD £ 
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394 7. Supposing the difficulties of the zemindar to be incj eased by aug- 19 Aug. 1831. 

merited taxation, or government demands upon himself, will not that induce — 

him to have the same recourse for the purpose of relieving his difficulties, as •'* p ' s 1' 

if he was involved in those difficulties by wasteful extravagance ? — I believe 

that his difficulties would operate upon him in the same way from whatever 
cause they are derived. 

3948. And that he would be induced to relieve those necessities by the 
same means? — Certainly. .. 

3949- Would not the increased demands of the zemindar upon the ryots 
tend to encroach upon their comforts, and to abridge their capital as far as 
they possess capital ? — Assuredly they would. 

3950. Then, supposing increased demands upon the zemindar to induce 
him 10 make increased demands upon the ryots, will not the comforts of the 
ryots be affected by those demands made upon them by the zemindar; and if 
those demands made upon them by the zemindar aie induced by the demands 
of government upon the zemindar, will not the comforts of the ryots be 
affected by the demands of government upon the zemindar ? — No doubt, 
according to the above chain of circumstances. - 

39,51. Then increased demands by the government upon the zemindar 
would have the effect, through the medium of the zemindar, of affecting the 
comforts of the ryots? — I should desire, in my answer, to speak with some 
limitation of the very broad terms of the question. I should say, that if the 
zemiDdar came to be pressed by the demands of the government this distress 
would stimulate him to diaw more from the ryot, in the same way as any 
other distress he might be placed under ; but it is not easy for me to conceive 
a set of circumstances in which the zemindar should be driven to those dis- 
tresses by the exactions of government, unless he were to be rendered sub- 
ject to a peculiar tax, pressing exclusively upon the class of zemindars. 

1 3952. Is not the land revenue a tax demanded immediately of the zemindar 
in those countries in which the zemindar is the raiddle-man between govern- 
ment and the cultivator? — The zemindar was understood, by the terms of 
the permanent settlement, to be constituted the owner of one-tenth of the 
rent of the land, he being under engagement to pay nine-tenths of it to the 
government. This tenth is his property ; therefore I do not consider that 
those Dine-tenths which ^he government reserved to itself, when it alienated 
one-tenth to the zemindar, ought to be regarded as a tax on the zemindar. 

3953. Supposing, instead of reserving the nine-tenths, an increased 
demand was made by the government, if the zemindar was at liberty to do 
so, would he not reimburse himself by a further demand on the ryots?— 

Undoubtedly he would do so, if) he had not already taken from them all that 
they could give. 

3954. Then in the case in which he has not already taken from them all 
that they can give, and the coincident case of the government demand upon 

mm 
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supposition that the pomt of perfect! on was^t^ef “that a^tenVS t 

poiru of' rarfeehm^ .TI' 0 " °I } ours rests upon the assumption that the 
Clearly so a tamed in making the demands of the government? 

believe nofln^nv^f ” ot £ et been accomplished in any part of India?— I 
‘q " in an ^ P art of India > generally speaking. * P 

more than thpv'lvnMTrWu 11 * t * lat ^ ^ ie cultivators paid to the government no 
had nothin^- e {se to m 0the { w,se P a 7 in °ther countries to the landlord, and 
to be totally untaxeS Ly? S * my "* ** ^ * "* 
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oq ’ I v aes, that is my meaning. 

less chige^Sro^y^hanm 80 *? 6 p art s of Bengal, where there hasten 
district M oorshpdiKa j , n others » su ch as the twenty-four pergunnalis, 


dars have becomp °? ers ' tlle Payments by the rvots to the Zemin- 

thou Kn.r„u 'y ere fixed by prescription? — I do not believe that 

no evidence to that effect, but I tbmk I 


lU h r B as ltwere fixed 

within the ° 4 > penrunxfah 6 * ? 5 e ® tates caJ led the Puteetabady talooks ; estate. 

teMss 

quently pai^ne^bpn-ah 001 awa !^ tllat In some districts a few annas are fie 
the introduction offn 1 / a S re ® a kly to the original settlement, and that fro® 
m some cases to ° ther “he value of that has merged 

,u 4ses 10 a rupee, in some ra.*. . « , 1 . am l tha 


>□ some cases to r „nlf ot,ler culture, the value of that has ; 
the possessor of phTu ™ 6 CaSes to trt0 rupees per begah, and 
down to his children ? r ed no . t on ty t0 enjoy the profits, but to hand 
ren have no knowledge of any such circumstance. 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they do, but I believe it is not J9A ug J 831 
found that they are better cultivators, than the class of leaseholders j ^ 

8978. Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the hnds in India, that such danger to any extent could take place?— 

The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and 
cultivation, which would render wh it would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bung about. But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was, after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a ceitain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

3979 How do you account for the improvements that have taken place in 
America and m Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors?— Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be biought into comparison with India, the circumstances are 
essentially different 

3980 Are you not aware, that in America it is not one in twenty cases 
where any person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, that the 
proprietor cultivates it ? — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
pioprietors as Jefieison was in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants 

3981. Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general i ule in any of the States of America 3 — I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons m America who cortinue to accu- 
mulate, and to lay out their accumulations upon the cultivation of the land , 
but I believe that the inducements in America aie of a very peculiar kind 

3982. Why should not the same principle operate in India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts ? — I think the 
same motives do not exist 1 he people are in different circumstances A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers. 

3983 Is there not also in Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility? 

— Not unoccupied land , for with respect to the uncultiv ated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile, Tt is covered 
with jungle 

3984 To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar system been 
in operation, with little interruption, foi thirty years, and fiomany informa- 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place m any 
of the rvotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
in existence for so long as thirty years. Even where the ryotwar settlements 
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3971 If it is beneficial to create a right of nronertv to 
ment by leases of fifteen, twenty, or thirty years is it not ,7 ^ roTe 
important to give a permanent right to that properly as L 
inducement to improvement ? — I am not disposed^oadJiMha?™^? * 

holde^andnMbv' 1 C °" ntnes> ' ;h »‘ ""proi e’ments have been made byK 
holders and not by permanent holders, m the g, eat majority of cases 

prSeS/rf7 l “ n J ' l ' y y ° u con,ldera lease beneficial ttpottgml 
upon die land y afforJ,n S ^equate encouragement to the outlay of cap tal 

ofthJannWm^oT en ™. ura S eme " t ^securing the enjoyment of the profits 
would bea stronger IT*' ' Slt not )°ur opinion that a permanent settlement 

Zkthat? praXllyumZ a «H 

nronJrtv Snv , °'i P x p* a,n on what grounds) ou think a permanent security of 
for a limited ner *, 1*2 y r,° encoara *; e a man to improve his estate, as a ngbt 
and live nnon^ 't because I think, m general, the persons alio own rent 
them m Tndtl a consume “ 1 hat ,s the rule almost universally mill 

made hv j V ^ ry 8 ener ally, I believe, elsewhere Accnmulat on u 

which ,s 7 the source of capital' Vat0r3 ’ a ” d 11 15 accumulation, and that alone, 

zeSdar^O^rlf observat,ons a Pply to the granting permanently to the 
body even to tl«a ,n S ^permanently to the zemindar, oi permanent!) to anv 
exalt'lum to th<* e , cu * tlvato, » because if the permanency of his grant were to 
as well as to the ° bserVat,0n W0U,d ^ ^ 

mats of r\n^m°T in i° C °t! 1Slderat,on t,ie great extent of cultivation, and the 
lots of land rai«p h ' a> b ? W u° U ^ cultivation of a few begahs or of small 
— SiiDDosinir vnn iem character of zemindars, or even proprietors 

neither morp nor |« er ^| t0 a rent att he present moment, an equitable rent 
this after a lancp n f S * 1 180 a j: cordin g to my definition of rent it ought to be, 
of culfva t,on P wn°W T’ ^ the,n ««~ of populat.on and the°extens.0D 
time somith.nJ $ eco /? e something less than the rent, in process of 
Ss S r h n h iTp Sld / raby,eSS Aft?r ‘hit time, the ryot whose pay 
enjoymrr the nrofife r!f red Pf rman ent, would not be merc’y a cultivator 
also a portion P of rpnr° f 'a St ° Ck ’ he wouId have become a landlord, enjoi* 
large to enable him fo J As S °° n as be doe:> en J o y a portion of rent sufficiently 
ot£ ryot" W ™ ,, T P0n ‘H he feeIs the temptation to let h.s land to , 
yots ’ and cease cultnating himself. 

s maU^poition s t nf' hnY 6 ? en ® ra, ty m En S Iand with the proprietors of utf 

V «°ns of land, do they not m general cultivate theraselv«M 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they do, but I believe it is not A ug J 831 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders j ^ 

8978 Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the lands in India, that such danger to any extent could take place? — 

The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and 
cultivation, which would render whit would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bung about But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was, after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a ceitain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

3979 How do you account for the improvements that have taken place in 
America and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors?— Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be bi ought into comparison with India, the circumstances are 
essentially different 

3980 Are you not aware, that in America it is not one in twenty cases 
where an) person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, that the 
proprietor cultnatesit — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
proprietors as Jeffeison was in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants 

3981 Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general rule in any of the States of America 5 — I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons in America who cortinue to accu 
mulate, and to lay out then accumulations upon the cultivation of the land , 
but I believe that the inducements in America aie of a very peculiar kind 

3982 Why should not the same principle operate m India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts ? — I think the 
same motives do not exist lhe people aie in different circumstances A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers 

3983 Is there not also m Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility? 

— Not unoccupied land , for with respect to the uncultivated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile, Tt is covered 
with jungle 

3984 To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar sy stem been 
in operation, with little interruption, foi thirty years , and fiom any informa 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place m any 
of the rvotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
m existence for so long as thirty years Even where the ryotwar settlements 
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1831 S971 If it is beneficial to create a rmht of nrnnerf^ 

ment by leases of fifteen, twenty, or Siilty yeare 
7 important to gne a permanent right to that property as^Vdd? 0 '! 
inducement to improvement ? — I am not disposed tnS* *!,.♦ , onsI 

. I am by no means of opinion that f ! ^ a V conchsi0 “» 

as effectual in improvement as permanency and I should q a” l?” 3reD0t 
countries, that 

Holders and not by permanent holders, in the g, eat majority of esses 

prSe? W,l Tl/T e ? lj,n 7 hy y ™ con,ldera lease beneficial upon genera! 
SponTl'eW afE > rd ‘"g adequate encouragement to the outlay of cap Hi 

-RiSL-mr- by securing the enjoyment of the profits 
would be P a strong , n S ^ !S 11 001 * ° Ur °P inmn t,iat a permanent settlement 

tZkthah WHS ,rapr ° Verae ' 31 tha " a •""*•»» 

nronJrlv n!f* f x P^ am on w hat grounds) ou think a permanent security of 
for a limited non \i 4° enco, V a o e a man to improve his estate as a nght 
and live unon^ren*! because I think, m general, the persons who own rent, 
them m Tndia l » consume 11 a U J hat is the rule almost universally wth 
made bv thpimmni^ generally, I believe, elsewheie Accumulation » 
which » the source ofcap^ar 310 ^ ™ d lt 13 accumulation, and that alone 

zem?ndar^Gra U nt,n bSerVat, ° nS f PpIy t0 the S rantin S permanently to the 

body even m th S permanently to the zemindar, or permanently to an) 
exalt* him to th«> , cu ^ tlvat0, « because if the permanency of his grant were to 
as uell as to the presZXs’ofTemfnlr? ° bSerV “ 0n W ° U ' d ,p * "*" 
mass of r^tarnVni 0 c< ^ ls,t ^ erat J on the great extent of cultivation, and the 

lots of land raiqp th l*’ ^° w the cultivation of a few begahs or of small 

SuDDOsinrr von m * n *a the character of zemindars, or even proprietors? 

neither morp nor i Wer ®, to n rent at the present moment, an equitable rent 
this after a Ianio nf! * 130 a jr corc * in o to my definition of lent it ought to b , 
aftCr the *ncrease of population and the Woo 
time somethino- ron . econae something less than the rent, in process of 

melSa Z e hi "^ er ^ y,eSS Aher thlt time, the r /°‘ 'vhose pa) 
enjoymr? the ninfifq Pf rmanent > would not be mere*y a cultivator 

also a portion^of rpnr° *4 Stoc ^’ * le w °nld have become a landlord, enjoi W 
large to enable him to 1 S S °° n aS ^ oes en J°> r a P ort,on of rent suffic enllj 

“V- 10 ,et h,s l3Dd, ° 

cm S 3 77 Is that the case 

small poitions of land, __ __ 

believe 


ase cultivating himself 

i C j SC in England with the proprietors of vert 

‘and, do they not in general cultivate themselves?-* 
b believe 
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believe in a great many cases not, in others they 'do, but I believe it is not 
found that they are better cultivators than the class of leaseholders. 

8978. Can it be supposed, in looking at the class of individuals who are to 
rent the lands in India, that such danger to any extent could take place ?— 
The danger would not be immediate, because the progress of population and . 
cultivation, which would render what would be an adequate rent at this 
moment, a good deal less than a rent, is a result which it must require many 
years to bung about. But supposing a payment was to be fixed in per- 
petuity, at the present moment, and that each of the present cultivating ryots 
was after a certain number of years, to be the owner of a certain portion of 
rent, I should expect the consequence I have now mentioned to take place. 

3979. How do you account for the improvements that have taken place in 
Ameiica and in Australia, and which are now taking place in the more 
densely peopled parts of those countries, except on the principle stated, of 
the cultivators being also the proprietors? — Those cases I think cannot very 
properly be bi ought into comparison with India; the circumstances are 
essentially different. 

3980. Are you not aware, that in America it is not one in twenty cases 
where any person hires a farm, but that the almost general rule is, • that the 
proprietor cultivates it? — That cannot be the case where the property is 
extensive. As long as the holding is small, no doubt it is so, but such great 
proprietors as Jefferson was in Virginia, Washington and others in various 
places, have their tenants. 

3981. Then you are not aware, that the cases of having tenants are 
exceptions from the general rule in any of- the States of America ? — I have 
not the least doubt there are many persons in America who continue to accu- 
mulate, and to lay out their accumulations upon the cultivation of the’land ; 
but I believe that the inducements in America aie of a very peculiar kind. 

3982. Why should not the same principle operate in India, where so much 
waste land may be cultivated, as now operates in other parts ? — I think the 
same motives do not exist. The people are in different circumstances. A 
population of old and rich countries transplanted into a country altogether 
new, seem to deal with land not as landlords but mercantile adventurers. 

3983. Is there not also in Bengal unoccupied land of the highest fertility? 
— Not unoccupied land ; for with respect to the uncultivated land, that is in 
the first instance, and for a time, very far from being fertile j 'it is covered 
with jungle. 

3984. To try it by the test of experience, has not the ryotwar system been 
in operation, with little interruption, /or thirty years; and fiom any informa- 
tion you possess, can you state that any improvement has taken place in any 
of the ryotwar settlements equal to that which has taken place in Benares, 
and in the settled provinces of Bengal ? — The ryotwar system has not been 
in existence for so long as thirty years. Even where the ryotwar settlements 
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' years.^' !ntr0duced ' ^ were i "‘^>'upted by village leases for 'a hmof 
cumstances of Bengal where the settlement has been peZanT'ariS 

ssssMfis ssr s5r*s 

isor r o r°is(| 0 that n 'w e " 1 ’ a " d :,' le S ,? CUr!ty ' vhich k afrord '-' Itwa'sDoTfi 

and the Nn?,l,!r r'- P° SSe n ed « ther territory at Madras than the Jaghire 
it has been the ft.ld' r f‘ lrS ' B T Sal ’ S a mUch more dense, y P eo P led conntiy; 
and another and m ■„ •* mUCh m ° r ? active commerce from virions ca» 
onr handSln "IriT clrcu . msta " I: o.is, that the Madras territory came inti 
our hands m a much more impoverished state than Bengal. 3 

period tha^ P ermanent settlement has existed for a much longer 
ment Ins >, ’l 3 l° ^ ou * ,,n k ^at in that province more improve- 

partalS v , Z? tV'ir m any ° ther P art of India ? -' consider that till 
partakes veiy much of the circumstances of Bengal. 

zemindaiies ?°i ^ 0U attr ^. l,te the increase of the value of tie 

increase in a rrrpif ** ta k en p ! ace * ince t * le P erman ent settlement ?— The 
under the ,sow * n S to the great inequality of assessment 

and more than fi.ii 0t Sett l ement ‘ Some zemindaries were fully assessed, 
then™xceedfnfflv mnnr eSS f ^ #• ,ers . Were greatly under assessed; we were 
cases theinciJ’ifp J. nor ? nt . of the circumstances of the country. Id other 
favourably situate i V3 - UC * S t0 , be accou °ted for by the zemindary being 
stances. V * d ’ bjr incredsetl cultivation, and a variety of other circuffl- 

perrnanen^settlpmtnO 6 mm? 1 V s tbe va ^ ue °f those zemindaries before the 
8Q8Q v j ■ rhe y had no value before the permanent settlement. 

extent of one hundred fi/' 6 ! bave ac quired value in some cases to the 
none settlement P-Tlm ™ ,Ue bU ‘ ‘ h ' P “* 

Pro vhmcs^V/ 1 alf tn^h^ 06 attacb ‘ n » t0 tIie possession of land in the Upp cr 
cannot be comnLed uJ t0 that in Bengal ?-The circumstances 
ment is liable to be inciease^ ‘ D ^ Upper Provinces the demand of e°' ern ' 

-rinch onr government ^ 

of Augustan' 7?™ 'J. mt ^, OTd C “™woilis. in his despatch of the f 
obliged®;) sa/riv,. 1“ “ w 6 follo J ' v! "S communication, “lam sorry lob' 
been gradually , led infn CU tU J e u nd / nterna * commerce have for many )’ e3 
S nuaily declining, and that ah present, excepting the class of shroffs 
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and banyans, who reside almost entirely in great towns, the inhabitants of 19 Aug, 1831. 
these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state of poverty and r — 

wretchedness:” — It is very likely that he made that description, but 1 should **• Es< I‘ 
not admit the truth of it. 

3993. Are you aware that almost all the despatches from India at that 
period have nearly the same bearing? — Lord Cornwallis, and the people who 
generally wrote under his direction and under his influence at that time, were 
very anxious to make out a case for the permanent settlement, and Lord 
Cornwallis, of course, went upon the information that was given to him. 

3994. Yon are understood to admit that, previously to the permanent 
settlement, a zemindary could not be considered to have acquired the value 
of many years purchase ?~*.They had acquired the value of no years pur- 
chase, because they were liable to increased demands by the government 
every year. 

3995. Are you not aware that the revenue derived from Bengal up to the 
time of the permanent settlement had decreased instead of increasing? — 

That is not in my recollection. 

3996- Is it not within your knowledge that in the years which imme- 
diately followed the permanent settlement, the land in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa did no more than offer security for the revenue when it was brought 
to sale ?— I believe that at first the sales brought very little. 

3997. Are you aware that in 1796 one-tenth of the whole provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was sold for arrears of rent? — A large proportion, 
as I have stated in my former evidence j I do not know the exact proportion. 

3998. Are you aware that in the year 1822, in a despatch of Mr. Cole- 
brook’s Minute, (see a letter of the government of Bengal to tlie Court of 
Directors, 1st of August 1822,) are these words: “ The sale price of land is 
on an average equal to nearly four anti a half times the annual revenue of 
government; ana landed property being very highly prized, we should 
imagine that where circumstances are favourable it may be estimated to 
amount to at least sixteen years purchase of the net rentaf i 7 ''’-— f have no 
doubt there is such a passage, but the words now quoted require some expla- 
nation, for it appears to me that there is ambiguity in them. I understand 
that what the letter is speaking of is the rate at which land is sold. But in 

■ t one part it is stated that it sells for four and a half years* purchase of nine- 
tenths of the rent, and in another that it sells at sixteen years* purchase of 
the whole rent. Now that I do not understand. The first statement of 
four and a half years* purchase of nine-tenths, is surely a great deal more 
than sixteen years* purchase of one-tenth. If we suppose the meaning to be 
that the average is four and a half, and in peculiar cases sixteen, we may 
reconcile the assertions. But the language used in Bengal respecting years* 
purchase of estates, an expression they are fond of using, has sometimes one 
meaning, sometimes another, and we are left to guess what it is. Accurate 
language respecting number of years* purchase would denote the number of 

years* 
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years’ purchase of the one-tenth, which was supposed to be the share 
allowed to the zemindar at the time of the permanent settlement m 
that sense the variations are extraordinary In same cases land tfsdl 
for not two years' purchase, and in some cases for fifty and I bdew 
there are instances of as many as a hundred years’ purchase of the supposed 
tenth 

3999 In the same despatch there appears, from paragraph 215, tc> ha e 
been a sale oflabds, and that the years’ purchase, reckoning the proprietor’s 
profit of ten per cent on the jumma is stated to be sixty nine years seien 
months and twenty two days, and the lowest is twenty nine yearMne 
months and twenty six days ?— That appears to be years’ purchase P* A* 
one tenth 

4000 Since the establishment of the permanent settlement has not pro- 
perty acquired a value, and are not the zemindars able to sell it atlnat 
advance ? — That is the case 


Mar hs, 23° die Augusti , 1831 


JAMES MILL, Esq again called in, and examined 

4001 How do you account for the fact, that while the revenue of 
fiom the period of its perpetual settlement in 1795 to 1828 29, hasad' 3 
eighty per cent , and from 1809 10 to 1828 29 twenty nine per ceil •» 
revenues of the Ceded Provinces in Oude, under periodical and 
settlements, have, between 1809 10 and 1828 29, fallen off between t e e 
eleven percent, and between 18 17-18 and 1828 29 by above twer 1 ^ 
per cent ? — The series of questions now intended t » he proposed 
having been obligingly communtcated tome, I have been able to ^ 
the general purport of them, and there are one or two remarks apphC ’ ^ 

allot them, which if the Committee permit me to mike at the 
moment, may shorten the process of examination 1 lie queries co ^ ^ 
two sets , one relating to the fluctuati ins which have taken place 
revenue, contrasting the progress of the revenue in the permanently ^^4 
parts of India, with its decline in those not pel manently settled , the ■ {a 

set relating chiefly to the cost of collection, wheie also the object sf 
he to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that ^ 
permanent settlements The facts which ire the foundation of tries 
tions, seem to be adduced for the purpose of one general inference, 
is this, that if it appear there has been an increase of reientie an ^ ut (f)c 
cost of collection under the permanent settlement, and no increase ntraf y 
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contrary, and great expense of collection, under temporary settlements, there- 23 Aug J83I 
fore the system of permanency is good, that of non permanency is evil rr- 
The statements whtch are adduced for the sake of this inference, are in J J}Jt Es 1 
general prefaced, in short they are put into the interrogatory form by ask 
ing how the facts are respectiv ely to be accounted for To questions of 
this description, it must be apparent that no detailed answer can be given 
To state the causes of all the fluctuations of the revenue which have taken 
place in all the different parts of India, during a period of thirty five years, 
would require months for exploring the records, and days not few in num- 
ber, to deliver by word of mouth the particulars to this Committee I 
suppose, therefore, that if in answer to the question which is applied to each 
of the sevent facts, namely, how I account for it, I state such general 
considerations as occur to me, and bear with weight upon the subject, this 
lull be deemed sufficient, and all that is expected from me Having had 
leave to premise thus much with respect to the questions applied to the 
several facts, I may also, perhaps, be permitted to make a remark in regard 
to the conclusion which it seems intended to deduce from them If the 
facts as they are placed in the questions befoie me were admitted, admitted 
without any explanation — if no satisfactory account could be rendered why 
there had been an increase of revenue m the zemindary provinces, and a 
falling off of revenue in the provinces under temporary settlements — this 
would, in my opinion, afford no ground whatever for the inference that 
the zemindary system is preferable to the ryotwar To me it would still 
appear, that to bear out this inference there was nothing whatever in the 
state of the facts but this one circumstance, that they had existed con 
comitantly , that at the same time with the existence of the permanent 
settlement m Bengal there has been an increase of revenue, and in the 
districts and provinces temporarily settled there lias been a decline of 
retentie It does not by any means fallow, because the zemindary system 
was contemporarj with prosperity in the one case, the detailed and tempo 
rary settlement with the want of prosperity in the other cases, that they 
were respectively the causes of these opposite results The question now 
put to me the first of tfie series on which I have been permitted to make 
these remarks consists of two parts, the fiist, an inquiry respecting the 
cause of the increase of the revenue in Benares during a certain period, 
and the cause of Us falling off in the Ceded Provinces The general 
observations which ?re applicable to the progress of the revenue in Benares, 
from the dale of the permanent settlement, will be considered, I think, as 
going a great way towards accounting for all that progress When 
the permanent settlement was introduced in Benares, it was only a part 
of the province to which the permanency extended There was a con 
sulerablo portion of it under temporary tenures at the time of the perma 
nent settlement, under jagbire and mocurrery grants "When the decen 
mal settlement was made, which preceded the permanent settlement, pottahs 
were granted to zemindars aud others, not merely for the period of ten 

y ears. 
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years, but for their lives; so that when the permanent settlement was first 
introduced it did not extend to the whole of the province, but only to a pan 
of it From that time to the present, those life and temporary grants W 
been falling in, and have been resettled There have been also verf con. 
siderable resumptions of land under Regulation 2 of 1819 , and there are 
many contingencies by which property is continually lapsing to government, 
The sale of those different properties which have, from these various tau'es, 
become the property of the state, has added considerably to the revere ns 
Benares By one letter dated July 1819, the amount m one year from 
sale of those estates appears to have been £376,125, settled at a jurfima of 
21,56. There is another remark which applies to all the provinces tbit 
there are transfers of districts from one province to another, in 1819 20,for 
example, the district of Azimgur was added to Gazeepoor , and such altera 
tions are frequently occurring 

4002. Is it jour opinion that the increase which appears in the land tar a 
the district of Benares, from £455,939 in 1810 to £605,809 mlS 0 3, h 
accounted for by the resumption of lands which had been given awa), und 
by the falling in of lives in the manner jou have stated ? — 1 haie nodoubt 
that the circumstances I have mentioned account for a great proportion 0 ' 
it , nor do I know any but circumstances of that kind (I do not pretend to 
have enumerated them in full) which can have operated to produce tlieerfect, 
because, as far as the permanent settlement was made, and as far as 
once permanently settled remained under the permament settlement* wet® 
can have been no alteration , 

4003 What observations have you to make on the increase that ha s 
place m the other sources of revenue, such as the customs, saj er and ahKare , 
and stamps? — To a very considerable degree, I have no doubt it ^ aSa !? 5e 
from more accuracy in the collection. It may have arisen in pad r ° 
increased prospenty in the country In regard to the customs and to 
duties, it is rather wonderful that there should not have been $ gre aterl 
crease, considering that Benares is the thoroughfare between the t*°£ re 
factious of India, Upper wwd Lawcv. 

4004 Do you suppose there has been more accuracy m the colle c 
Benares where there has been that inciease, than in the other districts, * 
perhaps it will appear that there has been a decrease 7 — I consider a 
racy m respect to collection to be the same throughout 

4005. What are the nature of those estates which jou stated to l ,ave J > !jjg 
sold in 18X9, amounting to jumma annual rent of 21,56 ? — They ent 
estates which came .into possession of government, and which £ over ‘L (M 
disposed of at a certain jumma permanently fixed In such cases, thej 
winch it is supposed the estate can bear is fixed and declared perpeti* 0 ■ i . 
estate is then put up to sale, and disposed of on permanent tenure 
highest bidder 

40pO An 
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4006. Are you aware what number of years purchase of net rent payable 
to the sircar an estate will be sold for? — It is very variable ; according to the 
estimate which the bidders make of the proportion which the jumma bears to 
the real capabilities of the estate. 

4007. Are you able to state how many years purchase any of those jummas, 
as settled in 1795, would have been worth ? — I cannot, but I have no doubt 
it appears upon the records. 

4008. Does it not appear upon the records, that between the period of the 
settlement and 1818, and still more between 1818 and the present period, 
the value has increased to the proprietor? — I should expect that to be the 
case in Benares, in something of the same proportion as it has increased in 
Bengal. 

4009. To what do you attribute the increased value of the property to 
the zemindars, if it is not arising from the permanent right they have in the 
soil? — No doubt it is from the permanent right in the soil that it becomes 
more valuable to them. Every thing that adds to the \alue of the pioperty 
where there is a fixed sum demanded from them, of course adds to wliat they 
retain. 

4010. Is it not understood that when 'the settlement was made in 1795, a 
fair valuation was made at that time of the value of the lands? — As accurate 
a valuation was made, I have no doubt, as was thought practicable. 

4011. If the value has increased since that period, how can you account 
for the increase otherwise than an increased cultivation and increased out- 
lay of capital ? — l have no doubt there is both. 

4012. Can you account for the fact that between the jears 1820-21 and 
2828-29, the total revenues of the Ceded Territories on the Neibudda held 
under temporary settlement have fallen off by abo\e 52 per cent., and that 
the land-tax has declined from the sum of £543,872 to £303,689 being 
above 61 per cent. ? — I think the question should be confined to the land- 
tax, because in the other departments it is not accurately determined how 
far the items have continued the same. To trace in the records the particu- 
lar causes of this decline of the land revenue, would require much more 
time than was allowed me. I can only state, referring to the official cor- 
respondence upon the subject for minute information, that there was no 
doubt a very great over estimate of the capabilities of those districts when 
they first came into our possession, and a jumma was arranged for them 
which was found above their capabilities. As soon as this was discoveied 
remissions took place, and a corresponding diminution of revenue. ' 

401S. Was 1 not the reduction gradual? — The circumstance of its being 
gradual corresponds with my remark ; for the remissions aie made in respect 
of this village and the other village, or this and the other estate, according 
as a pressure is found to exist. r 

4014. Can vou account for the fact of the land-tax in the territories ceded 
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b) the Mahratt3s under the Bombay presidency, which in lfton.oi 
to £1,364,689 having fallen offin 1824 25 to £859,000 on'b’hlnS^'^ 
again m 1827 28 to £1, 417,679, and again falling offi„ the last y L""' 
in the public accounts, namely in 1828 29 to £1 156000 h» „ y T ® t0 
fifteen and sixteen per cent less than ,t was mne yearn SreP ftt™ 

is durm i te Sr “f 16 ‘° State , " h f are the y ears ^ scarcity, and whether n 
plenty S “ rC,ty r‘ at " le arrears ,ake P lace - or during a year of 

She corr^nnnden^ y 4T A: '“S* \ ,nust refer ftr a detailed answrr la 
City and the return t Ti' 6 J llD S off ls the consequence of the yearofscar 
plen’ty and n , V 0 tl,e , form ? r assessment is the consequence of jew tf 
asthev stand f * how those fluctuations must appear large meal, 
mam «ninm.. t le acc ° unl,! > because in adverse seasons large arrears a. 

land these amounting to a great proportion of what is due from tie 

nerous here T ,0 the next y™ H ‘ho next year also capias 

years in which a d" . at ^ ltlon to the former arrears, and then there are in 

the ordinary 1111™!' '°' a PP aars When prosperous years succeed, not oily 
is brought 'nn Tl IS P al<k hot a great proportion of arrears of former jem 
lookintTat tile V ,es f a PP ear ver y prosperous years, and hence it is that n 
to such fl'uctintienr'r' * ° f / eVenUB rfcnve fi from the land in a country liable 
of years and t.i™ 8 °f P rocluctlven ess, it is only hj observing those ofasrncs 
whether there h 1 tke avera S e °‘ a considerable number, that we canjudge 
In T a ™ a P ermane "‘ progress or decline 

of harvest in C th 0U a '!? re ‘h at In the year 1822 23 there was great abundance 
circunmance w my U recolIection°^ ^ ^ at * ras territory? I^o not bear that 

any such ^flnetiianf, tkat ln tke 7 ears °f scarcity the revenue falls short, do 
— They haDnen met”? 1 * 11 tl,e permanently settled districts in Bengal? 
and from obvious r C ln ^ en S a I in the permanently settled districts, 

land but only a zem mdars pay not the whole of the rent of the 

almt. a^LTo ™e°d,;‘a a ;‘' " ot of property, ihey ue 

/ credit, and are able to borrow the money required 

trictsj lo sJy, CheS/™” y 5 Ur ^"°' v,etl g e of the transactions in those d * 
been over assessment ■,? consl[Jer able cause of the fluctuations may not 1 aie 
over assessment is nn*» one t,rae a °d reduction at another? — I believe that 
^ 6 ra nd cause of the appearance of those fluctuations 

less fluctuation^ than^ m * th^ W* 1 ® P e ' manen tty settled territories there a 
there « actually 5^® ot hers ? — My remark was confined to Beng^j 

Bengalis JCt f uat,on ,n Bengal, and it may also be stated that 

fluctuation of seasons than any other part of India- 

4020 Referring 
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4020. Referring to the paragraph 146 of the Revenue Letter to Fort St. 
George which is contained in vol. 1. of Selections, page 547> it appears from 
that, that the revenue is collected in general as well when crops are scarce as 
when plentiful ; and as an example, it may he mentioned that in the year 
1822-2S the revenue of the Nizam was £669,523, in the year 1823-24, which 
was a year of famine, £816,401, and in the year 1824-25, which was a year 
of plenty, £520,107? — Observations in regard to famines in the particular 
years of the famine are to be distrusted ; because all the results of them do 
not appear till subsequent years : but the remark in the letter referred to, if 
I collected its import correctly, refers to a particular cause : it says that the 
Board of Revenue expected high prices in consequence of the diminution of 
produce, and that the Court ol Directors thought the people, if that were the 
case, might be able to pay as easily as in a year of plenty, referring merely to 
the chance of a rise of prices ; but it frequently happens, and has indeed 
been complained of severely of late years, that along with a great decline in 
the quantity of produce there has also been a want of markets and a decline 
of price. 

4021. Are you of opinion that those great fluctuations arise from want of 
capital to purchase, in years of plenty, the corn to retain for years of scarcity 
as takes place in countries where capital abounds ? — This has, no doubt, a 
very great effect; and the inability of a body of exceedingly poor cultivators 
to bear the effects of an adverse season, and to make up for the deficiencies 
of such seasons, either by previous property or by existing credit, is much 
greater than that of richer cultivators. If rich to a certain degree they 
would be in the condition of the Bengal zemindars, and able to pay every 
year. 

4022. In that view must not the existence of capital to be applied to that 
and other purposes have a very beneficial effect in securing equally the 
quality of revenue in any district ? — Assuredly. 

4023. Can you account for the fact which appears by returns in the public 
accounts of the total revenues in the ancient possessions under the Madras 
presidency, comprehending ike whale or nearly eke who le of the coaotrces 
permanently settled, having advanced from 1793 to 1827-28, by above forty 
per cent , and the land-tax having increased by above twenty-eight per cent, 
in the same period ? — When it is stated that the ancient territories of Madras 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole of the countues permanently 
settled, there seems to be some inaccuracy. The ancient possessions of 
Madras comprehend the Jaghire and the Northern Circars. The Northern 
Circars, or at any rate the principal zemindaries, are permanently settled j 
but I believe there is hardly any portion of the Jaghire that is now under 
permanent settlement. 

4024. In the greater part of the Madras territory has not the permanent 
settlement been done away, and ryotwar settlement been substituted for it ? 
— The mootahdary settlement totally failed ; there may be a few mootahs 
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lias been no increase I foi merly stated tint , 1 , ™ e I ear s I how title 

IDg “ re had bee " 3 gradua ‘ d “ 1 '“ ■" ttc,?e l ars e mB ‘**‘*« 

that IS settled^orto Ihe portioif not settled ? ^Th" ° f ll j e “mm temum 
is settled in the Northern Circars p,„ “ ? ~t? h app les enllreI >' t0 *t 
Masuhpatam, and Guntoor The ja-rhire a T’ Raiahmundtj 
temporary settlements „„„„ ,i„, .° h,re >, I believe, is almost wholly under 

mootahs fell into the hands f "' ar P an > lntrolillcei1 gradually as tie 
quished dS of K°' ,e ™mcnt by being either sold or relm 

under temporary and* periodipadl"**? f ° r tll ? t tl ' e , ,aniJ tax in the Carnatic 
nineteen years between flip et ^ ef nents, has fallen off 12 percent mthe 
revenue ^ 10 *"d 1828 29, whilst the whole 

sums being thus In 1S10 \l a t u ma II ,{ ract I ,on of less than 3 per cent, the 
£1,176,528 whilst in ^r! a S l ^ e * an d tax f°r the Carnatic was 

increased fiom £170 56o~tn p 3 ^ >25 9 whilst the other taxes had 

question the land ,n ^ % ° - In the statemeDt referred to id the 
lacs 77,520 , mists , , e Carnatic in 1810 appears to have been eleven 

vveie years of scareftv Tf acs and >» «■« tvvolaatyeunqwbtcb 

in the other CyL,S ten Ucs 7,401 m the one, and ten lacs R6000 
falling off; because I should “ n0t "? Pei from tl,,s that there had been any 
an increase even exceed,™ ?£ pect ‘ lat tile return of prosperity would show 
these years from badnps ^ r ae am °unt m 1818 To the distress ansmg in 
and along with thar ? j sea * on was added the calamity of tbe cholera, 

4028 How do P ‘ dem ' caI 1nd destructive disease among the cattle. 
1803 10 was £ 4 ln You 1 ^ 1 ° r'u por _ lt (,Klt the land tax ofTan|ore, which in 
of about eighteen per cent f", ° ff t0 £SM -6SG in 1 S28 29, being a decrease 
years only b\ five nr civ * W 11 st l ^ e w ^oIe revenue has declined in those 
Tanjorein conaequencenf^ CGat ? — ^ere ^ ave been large remissions in 
of revenue appears to mo * ver assess ment , and the progress of other sources 

4029 You have s " * prMpe "* 

taken place doYou'^nn ^ 1 11 llas bee " d,sc °vered that over assessment had 
permanently overassp«P/T l e *" P oss, ble that prosperity should exist in a 
gross produce of thp ««.! , °““ tr y» considering that so large a portion of the 
a nd the duration S ^ en ? Every thing depends upon the degree 

of being vva'tered'^v^hp 1 fertJe province ?— It is fertile in consequence 

fluctuations of seasons th ^ au ' ei 7 » from which cause it is less subject to 
4051 You havP T , ° ther Parts of ‘be Madras territory 

s dte , t at permanent remissions have been made, on its 

being 
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being discovered that the land assessment was excessive ; are the Committee 23 Aug, IS3I. 
to understand also, that in years of scarcity remissions of the actual assess- T"'— 
ment also have been made? — The mode of dealing with the defalcations of 
unfavourable years is to allow whatever the ryot cannot pay to stand over as 
arrears ; and jf he cannot pay the next year, to stand over again j considera- 
tion being always had, whether it is a real inability, or whether, which is . 
very frequently the case, it is only feigned. 

40S2. In the accounts contained in the Appendix to the Second Repoit, 
taking for instance Tanjore, there are sums stated as* balances, is that under- 
stood to be arrears? — They are arrears 5 and after a time, such arrears, when 
it appears that they cannot be recovered without distress to the ryot, are 
written off. 

4033. Was that excellent rule applied in the Deccan during the years of 
scarcity? — That practice is univeisal. 

4034. Have you not reason to think that the revenue was in those years very 
rigorously exacted, and that the ryots in the Deccan have not to this hour 
recovered the consequences of that severity ? — Cases are frequently occurring 
in which it is discovered that too much rigour has been employed, and they 
are deeply regretted both by the governments in India and by the authorities 
at home. 

4035. In the territories ceded by Mysore, managed under temporary and 
periodical settlements, chiefly ryotwar, the land-tax appears to have declined 
between 1809-10 and 1828-29 between twenty and twenty-one per cent., 
whilst the other taxes have declined also between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight per cent., and the total revenues have fallen off in these nineteen years 
by a sum exceeding £350,000 or between twenty-three and twenty-four per 
cent. ? — I observe from the table referred to, that in 1810 the land revenue 
in the provinces referred towns low, and I know that about that period, very 
material 1 emissions took place in consequence of the discovery of over-assess- 
ment, and I observe from the same table, that afterwards the revenue has 
been progressive. 

4$ iif nuf fiVe ifmmTixCnrrr orr fiYe wftufe of the lann-tax ana’ other taxes 
correctly stated at about £350,000 a year ? — I suppose it is. 

4037. Can you account for the fact of the land-tax in the territoi ies ceded 
by the Nizam, which for a period of between twenty and thirty years have, 
with the exception of some years under village settlement, been under the 
ryotwar management, having fallen oft' between 1809-10 and 1828-29, by the 
sum'of £120,825, being between twenty and twenty-one percent., and the 
whole revenue having declined in those nineteen} ears, by an amount of three 
or four per cent.? — Those districts suffered materially from the changes of 
system to which the management of them has been subjected, and are now 
slowly recovering from that impoverishment. 

4038. Can you account for the still more striking fact of the total revenue 

« of 
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23 Aug. 1831. of the districts of the Nizam having been, when Sir Thomas Munro delivered 

over charge of them £718,037, its having fallen off two years afterwards, to 

J, Mill Bsg. w * t ; n i809-10» to £662,841, its having risen in 1823-24 to £816,401, its 
having dropped off the next year to £529,107 being a decline of ttufty&e 
per cent., and finally, that in 1828-29 it was between ten and eleven pet tent. 
Jess than it was twenty-one years before? — I see that in 1807-8, the f eaT to 
which the question alludes, the revenue was, in round numbers, £ 7 lS, 0 CO; 
in the next seven years there was a considerable decline, the highest o[ those 
years not exceeding £685,000 ; that after those years the revenue again rose 
nearly to the former amount, and continued at that amount for two years. 
In the third year there was again a falling off; in the next year there was an 
increase beyond the first of those years; that increase was nearly kept up in 
the year after. The following year there was again a decline to £663)000} ^ 
in the next year a rise; in the next a decline. The next year, namely 
1823-24, the revenue was higher than it had ever been before, viz. £816,000. 
In the year after that it fell below what it had ever been before, Wfcto 
£529,000; and for the remainder of the years, from 1825 to 1829, has 
regularly been low; which I account for by the adversity of sea*° ns J ll 
appearing to me that in the previous years there was no decline. 

4039. Is there not still a deciease from the year in which it was delivered 
over by Sir Thomas Munro? — Yes, but an increase above the year K° roe ' 
diately preceding that. 

4040. Are those fluctuations to be attributed to the seasons ami deficient 
crops, or is there any genera! rule that you can lay down for accounting fori 
— 1 should say from an inspection of the column of figures before me, sta “' S 
the annual receipts from 1806-7 to 1828-29, that there is the stmuge 
evidence of a revenue not declining. 

4041. Do you recollect in what year Sir Thomas Munro recommit * 
reduction to be made in the assessment fiom twenty to twenty-five per< enfc 
I believe it was in 1807-8. 

4042. Do you know when that reduction, as recommended by Sir 
"Munro, was earned into effect? — I should think, from the table beiotf • 
must have been carried into effect immediately, for during the ne*t ® 
years there was a reduction in the amount of revenue, and after those a 
years a rise. 

4043. Are you aware that Sir Thomas Munro only carried that 
into effect a few years before he died ? — I believe that it was in the 
being carried into effect the whole of the time that he had any author* y- 

4044. Do you not know that in point of fact, until a very short period !£•! 

his death, it was not carried into effect? — If it is meant that it was not » ^ 

sally carried into effect, I am unable toanswer therjuestion ; that agr e 

had been done towards it I am sure. , . . 

4045. It appears that in section 39 of the 24th of Geo. 3, c. 
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stated, “ And whereas complaints have prevailed that divers rajahs, zemin- 23 Aug 1831. 

dars, polygars, talookdars, and other native landholders within the British jJTJ— 

territoiies in India, have been unjustly deprived of or compelled to abandon **’ Ls<i 

and relinquish their respective lands and jurisdictions,” and required to pay 

so and so; and it concludes by “for effectually redressing in such manner as 

bhall be consistent with justice and the laws and customs of the country, all 

injuries and wrongs which the said rajahs, zemindars, .polygars, talookdars, 

and other native landholders may have sustained unjustly in the manner 

aforesaid, and for settling and establishing, upon principles of moderation 

and justice, according to the laws and constitution of Inai3, the permanent 

rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and services shall be in future 

rendered and paid to the said United Company by the said rajahs, zemindars, 

polygars, talookdars, and other native landholders.” Do you understand 

that clause of that Act to have enforced a permanent settlement of revenue? 

— If I understand the purport of 4he clause which has now been read, it has 
nothing to do with the permanent settlement ; it merely ordains that such 
rights as actually belonged by the law of India to various parties named 
should be secured to them. 

4046. You do not think it applies to a permanent settlement of the 
revenue ? — Decidedly not. 

4047. From the moment Sir Thomas Munro became goveinor of the 
Madras presidency, was not it his great object to inquire into the state of the 
revenue, and to continue reducing where reduction was wanted ? — It was 
the anxious and unceasing endeavour of the Madras government to discover 
where the assessment was onerous, and not of the Madras government only, 
butofall the governments in India; there is no one thing about which they 
are more anxious, or which they understand more distinctly to be essential to 
their interests. 

4048. It appears that in 1809*10, the land-tax of the Conquered Provinces 
under the Bengal presidency was no more than £1,189,843, in 1817-18 it 
rose to £1,397,285, and in 1827-28 it rose to £2,046,652, being an inciease 
of £649,367, and considering that there was a decline in the subsequent 
year, or 1828-29, of above £43,000, can you account for that extraordinary 
change? — The increase, the regular increase, which took place in those pro- 
vinces, I have no doubt was owing to the causes I have assigned for a similar 
increase in Benares. Originally a portion only of the territory was perma- 
nently settled ; another portion of it remained under temporary settlement, 
and has been gradually sold and added to the permanent settlement since. 

Observing the table before me, I see that in 1809-10 the revenue is 
£1,378,348 ; for several years, till 1825-26, it continued nearly stationary, 
and in the year 1826-27 there was an increase of not much less than 
£500,000. 

4049. How did that arise ? — I suppose that there was a very great annex- 
ation to the permanently settled portion during that year ; from which year 
onward, it appears to have continued stationary. 


4050. Does 
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4050 Does that same revenue continue now by the last account 5 ?--Tfos 
table is made up to the latest accounts we have, and there is no reduction 

4051 Comparing the extraordinary increase which has liken place *a the 
revenue of all the countries permanently settled, with the decline which * tii 
a solitary exception, has taken place in all those parts in which temporary 
and periodical settlements, and above all ryotwar settlements prevail, doej 
this fact not throw some doubt over the supposed advantages of temporary 
settlements ? — The remark which I made at the beginning of flu? day’s 
examination appears to me to be a reply to this question V hat is assumed 
m the preamble of the question I do not altogether admit, because I should 
sav that a continued increase is only exemplified m Bengal and Benares I 
do not admit that there is this increase m the permanently settled districts at 
Madra? In Bengal the increase has arisen mainly from salt and opium, 
and when it is considered that Bengal is not only the most fertile poi'hon of 
India by many degrees, but one of the mqst fertile places, on the face °f 
earth, under circumstances peculiarly /a vounble from tie regularity of the 
irrigation , when it is farther considered that the land revenue, speaking in 
round numbers ts in the Lower and permanently settled Province 5 three t 
millions, and that m the Upper Provinces it is also three millions, consider 
mg, in the next place, that Bengal enjoys the great advantages of a iw v] g 3 “ e 
river running through the heart of it , considering above all, that the P°P U ' 3 
tion of Bengal is double the amount of that of the Upper Proving l* 16 
small amount of comparative financial prosperity which it exhibits appears 
to me one of the strongest proofs which can be adduced, that it I s uni * er 
some very pernicious system ot management 

4052 Are you not aware that previously to the permanent settle)™ 1 ' 1 
Bengal, notwithstanding the fertility and all the advantages whifh that 
country possessed, the revenue had decreased, and poverty had also ul creased 
throughout that district ? — I have not the paiticulau ot the years jirevious 
to the permanent settlement in my recollection, but there had bee* 1 fi rea 
fluctuations in the state of the government, and the country bad been a sceDe 
vfi 'svat Tswi fotiwVziYrtJTi ■pvenwu'3 our Detaining possession 

405S The question alludes to the period from the time when ue^ 0 * 1 ^ 
it up to the permanent settlement in 1793, whether during that peri<> d 
withstanding the advantages you have stated, the countn n<?trC 
grading ? — I have not the evidence to that point in my recollection 

4054 Are jou aware whether Lord Cornwallis states that 
despatches to the Court ot Directors — It is very likely be does , I a ° 
disj me the fact 

4055 The same fertility existing, but a different management, *jj e 
being a permanent settlement and the other a fluctuating settlement, 
not think a fair conclusion may be drawn that the former of those ha? 1 , 
to promote the prosperity which now exists in Bengal * — I should i ,ot _ 
that conclusion Among the circumstances which then prevented 
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may be mentioned one which occurs to me as likely to have had a great 
effect, that during the years antecedent to the permanent settlement there 
was no administration of justice, nothing which deserves that name ; whereas 
d great deal has been done to pro\ ide an accurate administration of justice 
since that period 

4056. Dojou now stite that there is an efficient court of justice, where 
therjotscan obtain decisions on any of their claims at the present time 
in Bengal' — I believe there are great defects in the admmistiation of 
justice in Bengal, as there are everywhere else, but 1 believe also there are 
great virtues. 

4057 Can jou state the amount of arrears at the present existing in 
Burdvvan or any of the other districts under the Bengal presidency? — I 
cannot. 

4058. Have jou an) doubt that many thousand arrears exist? — I have no 
doubt there are great arrears. 

4059 Have you any doubt tint ryots generally, in pi efernng complaints 
against their zemindars, cinnot expect to have their causes decided, or justice 
awarded, for years? — I believe there is delay and other impediments, such as 
to interfere greatly with the protection of the poor men, to he nearly a denial 
of justice to therjots from which, in combination with other causes, the 
condition of the rjots I believe to be most wretched. 

4060. Is not that at variance with what you have just stated as a cause of 
increased prosperity m Bengal, namely, a more efficient sjstem of justice 
than formerly existed 0 — There isjustice to those who are able to pay for it j 
and that is something of vast importance towards the increase of capital and 
prospeut) , though such increase would have been far greater if there had 
been a protection from law to every body. 

4061. Speaking generall), is it your opinion that the ryots have anj thing 
like a chance of justice in their applications to the courts, taking into account 
the fees and the dela) attendant on every application 0 — I believe that the 
difficulty of access to justice on the part of the rjois, as on that of the poor 
man every where else, amounts to almost a denial of justice 

4062. To what cause are you disposed to ascribe it, that the total reve- 
nues of Madras in the nineteen jears from 1803-10 to 1827-28, (the amount 
of territory being nearly the same) have fallen off from £5,515,1S7 to 
£5,388,637, or a decrease to the amount of £176,550, while in the same 
period the total revenues of Bungal, deducting those of the ceded territory 
on the Nerbudda, have advanced from £10,282,917 to £14-, 413,688, or an 
augmentation by the sum of £4,130,763 To vvliat cause do you ascribe that 
increase m the one and decrease in the other? — I observe that the total 
revenues of Madras m 1809-10 amount to £5,515,187- I observe also, that 
in the last year that can be accounted for, 1828-29, it amounts to £5,576,000, 
which appears to me to he a very slight difference. I should say that by the 
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column of figures before me, including the intermediate years, there,, 
deuce of great steadiness. With regard to Bengal, I hare araouiS fa, 
considerable proportion of the increase from the c.reumstanc« of 
and the Conquered Piovmces. When the revenue derived from ' 
which ,s paid by foreigners, and the increase flora the salt ”„»« I 

adde? P r I ° |,or ! lon ot ® h, 5 h I s O'vng to the prevention ofanmdin/m 
added to the advance of the land revenue of Benares and the cmqLrrd 
territories, springing from causes having little or no connection will, J 
piospenty in the country, the increase of revenue in Bengal, not tin 
ns CO magmtude r : * 1 th ' nk ’ appear sur P r,s '"S f°r Us minuteness not for 

4063 In what does the opium differ from the advantages of foreign trade? 
nnsmo Trn C1SCS | are rjd ' Call >' d'^reiit, from the circumstance of your mi 
L °i onopo y puce, you obtain from foreigners a tax analogous to that 
flora salt, which you raise upon yourown people. 

sentea^ Tr”, 31 * 0 pr ?^ a « Jl aware of a statement respecting salt revenues pro 
leer wtnr 1U 1 k- V P,:c ^ vl ' 1 to the Court of Directors. Do you red 
lect what Mr Tucker sa, s respect, ng salt ?-Not parttcularl, 

is y ° U aw f re *h at he considers that smuggling exists ss muchuotr 

I have no H "t pe . noc 1 efel red to in the question ? — That there is smuggling 
not believe °" bt >Ut 1 lst 11 cont,nu es in anything like the same degree I do 

■indefsln 1 ! 1 r y . 7 cr ? ase t,lat ma y have taken place, are the Committee to 
Zhou a „„ , the b 'T years leases th « "ere granted have been renewed 
without any increase whatever to the charge ?— Always 

vpntinn n ? c y ° U l )e, ‘ eve l * iat l * le w * ,0 Je increase of salt is owing to the pre 
from the in™! 88 '”®’ ° r that a very considerable portion of It has arisen 
doubt that a n ca P ab| hty of the population to consume salt?— I have no 
increLed V»K°"r ° f h ° w S reat a portion I cannot say, anses from the 
me, eased amount of popnlat.on, whtch ,5 very cons, deruble 

thC i mcrcased Productiveness of other taxes besides those 
not are sprrlem . ‘’n-’ ^ c ° n, P a red with other districts subject to the tern 
a condition -Z l a ? lrd a falr conc| usion that the inhabitants are in sucf 
tricts? If ill 1 it ^ at r tCr alde t0 pay than they are in the unsettled dis- 
h nk li ve V , ° fthe pe0ple ara “ ea nt, I should say not, It would, 
h s Imav aZ TZT '° build upon any such conclusion. In proof of 

ra'E " Ireland ’ th8 Progress of revenue has been wry great 

has exhibited d ' 'V P orl,on Perhaps of the British empire whioli 
Ireland , t T T re n“ P ' d inwall the sources of wealth this 

of Ireland hi 1 ,,, ' 0 ” 1 a o'," 1 " 11 sate to ‘"for from this that the population 
re and |,as increased ,n fehetty or ■„ wealth, indtv, dually taken 

z Yo. in nurabers ?_In numbers 

1 are aware that a very considerable inciease of price, to the 

amount 
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amount of fift) three per cent has been laid upon salt since 1793 , do you 
consider tlwt that is likely to have prevented smuggling ■ — Certainly not 

4071 Has it not rither tended to promote smuggling ? — Certainly , and 
when I alluded to the prevention of smuggling, 1 stated my opinion, that 
means had been found sufficient to counteract that, as well as all other 
inducements to smugglers 

4072 Are you aware that notwithstanding all the precautions that have 
been taken, an estimate has been formed by most experienced persons, that 
neiMy one third of the whole amount of salt now used in Bengal is smuggled ? 
—What maj be the amount I cannot say, my answer went to the degree , if 
one third is now smuggled, I should sav tint moie than one half had been 
smuggled before 

4073 Do you recollect whether the reduction of the duty of salt made 
at Madras during the government of Mr Elliot, had the effect of reducing 
the price to the consumers — There has been considerable controversy upon 
that subject, and diversity of opinion, some persons holding that the dealers 
contrived by combination to keep up the price, that however has been 
disputed , and the truth probably is that the dealers have been able to make 
an artificially high price in some places and unable to do so in others 

4074 Has the duty on salt that was taken off been laid on again ? — It 
has 

4075 Has it or has it not had the effect of raising the price to the con 
sumer& in the interior? — It has been so recently imposed that we have no 
evidence upon that subject 

407G You have stated that in general the revenue raised from opium in 
1823 was collected from foreigners , was not the revenue raised in 1793 
from opium equally collected from foreigneis? — No doubt 

4077 It appears from the accounts laid before the Committee, that the 
expense of collecting the land revenue in Bengal, Beliar and Orissa in 
1S27 28, was no more than 6 374 per cent and in Benares G43S per cent 
while in the ceded territories and from Oude in the ‘ume year it was 9 854 
per iTemf, ami 1 nr Cfor cumprem? i<9 isi-( per cenf is fiYnr cfnYfr remar fu 5e 
tccounted for by the greater cheapness of collecting a fixed levenue under 
the perpetual settlement and the greater expensiveness of collecting a tem 
porary one under periodical settlements, or is there any other mode of 
explaining it? — That circumstance is perfectly sufficient to account for it, 

1 collection in detail, and a summary collection require very different degrees 
of expense, but when the facility and cheapness of collecting from the 
zemindars me adduced, there ought also to be taken into account, not 
only the original ten per cent granted to them, bringing up the cost of 
collecting to sixteen per cent , but all the addition made by circumstances 
to the value of this tenth since the period of the settlement, making it in 
many instances equivalent to two tenths and in some to three or four 

4 G 2 4078 It 
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23 Aug 1831 4078 It appears fiom the same accounts that the expense of collect n» 

the land revenue in the ancient possessions of Madras, a considerable part of 

j Mill, Esq which is under permanent settlements, was 10201 per cent , while in Tan 
jore, under village settlements, it was 12 766 per cent In the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces of Mysore in the Carnatic, and in the provinces ceded 
by the Nizam, it was respectively as high as fifteen per cent 5S1, seventeen* 
percent. 321, and seventeen percent 326 Does the disproportion tn th s 
case arise from a village settlement being necessarily more expensive than a 
permanent one, and a ryotwar more expensive than either, or ts thereby 
other mode of accounting foi it 3 — The more any assessment is in detal, the 
’more undoubtedly appears to be the expense of collection , but in whatever 
degree the collection on account of government may be summary, st II tie 
collection in detail must be performed, and they who perform it must be 
lemunerated If it is done by the head man of a village, there are allor 
ances to him for hts expenses , if by the zemindar there are ihe larger 
allowances I have previously mentioned But there is another circumstance 
which it is necessary to take into account in drawing any conclusion from 
what stands in the accounts under the head of charges of collection tfat in 
those charges are included a great many items, distinct from the mere cost 
of collection, various payments made immediately out of the collector 1 
treasury, ip fact, local expenses in genera! I have in my hand a paper 
which exhibits a specimen of these charges Under the Madras presi 
dectcy m the year 1828 29 there was paid by the several collectors one 
lac. 86,000 rupees for repairs of roads and bridges, and the budding of bun 
galows, the whole of the charges of the judicial department, and the pro- 
vincial police, amounting to twenty five lacs 92,540 , payments on account 
of interest , the ecclesiastical department and others, 80,000 rupees , * 

to the military department to the amount of seventy nine lacs and 80000 
rupees , marine payments 40,000 rupees , pensions and charitable allowances 
eight lacs 56,147 

4079 Do all tho^e come under the head of charges? — They come under 
the head of charges where they are paid fiom the local collections 

4080 In the collection of a great amount of revenue, must not the dif 
feience in the resources between two districts, and the difference of tM 
extent and density of the population necessarily cause a great difference 1 
the per centage and the expense of collection?— Most certainly 

4081 In applying that consideration to the Bengal presidency, vrou 
not that of itself cause a very material difference in the expense of co 
lection between the Lower Provinces and the Upper? — No doubt, 30a 
should have proceeded, after my former observation relating to the vario 
items included under the head of charges, to specify this with other 
cdmstances, which tend to swell the amount of what appears the cos 

* collection The whole of the expense of surveys, I imagine, is include 

4082 If that is the case, must not the whole of the accounts laid he ort 
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the Committee be inaccurate? — There would only not be so perfect a sepa- 
ration of the various items as would enable you to judge with precision what 
l is really the cost of collection, and what is not ; but in being what they are, 
the accounts are not incorrect. \ 

4083. It appears from the same accounts, that in the year 1818-19, before 
‘the subsidy from the Peishwa was comprised in the land revenue of the 
ancient possessions of Bombay, and through which there is afterwards an 
apparent diminution of expense, the charges of collection amounted to 
22.13 percent. To wh3t cause is it to be attributed that the land-tax in 
this part of India is so extravagant in the collection ? — I have no doubt 
that very considerable items are included under .this head, over and above 
the mere expense of collection; the charge, for example, of the very minute 
and expensive surveys that were carried on in various parts of the Bombay 
territory. 

40S4. Do not you conceive that the expense of management must neces- 
sarily be much greater in a wild and barren country, where the inhabitants 
are from the nature of the country not under complete subjection, while 
its revenues are much less than in a settled fertile province? — Certainly 
much greater ; and there is also another remark of importance, which is, 
that in all detailed settlements the great cost is in the beginning, because 
the difficulty consists in ascertaining the value arid extent of each man’s 
possession. 


JoviSy 25 ° die Augusti, 1831 . 


JAMES MILL, Esq. again called in, and examined, 

4085. Upon your last examination some questions were put with regard 
to the per-centage of expense of collection. There appear several discre- 
pancies in that account, as compared with any calculation it appears possible 
to form upon that subject. Taking for example the charges of collection 
made on the gross revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in the year 1827- 
28, supposing the whole of those charges were taken as a per-centage upon 
the revenue, the amount, according to a calculation which has been made, 
would be 17-20; supposing the mere charges of collection on the gross 
revenue were taken, deducting the other items which appear in the account 
of the Second Report, the charges are 5.33 per cent, instead of 6.374 as 
stated in that table. Will you have the goodness to explain in what way the 
Committee are to understand the tables which have been presented to them? 
— I am not conversant with those accounts, and cannot tell how they are 
to understand them. 


23 Aug. 3831. 
J.-Mill, Esq. 


25 Aug. 1831. 
J. Mill) Esq. 


4086. What 
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40S6 Whit would you propose as the best mode by uh.ch there™ » 
can urive it the knowledge of that —I should think that the „|T “f 1 

ludti House under whose supe.intendencethe accounts .mi? I 

6 0fgmnS 3,1 th ? In / ormatlon required, and of having thtcS 

toade up upon any principle the Committee may direct 8 

la,J be /° r ? die Committee, it appeal that the chafes 
ternn J“ ” £ fi e land . revenue Tn the ceded territories in the Nerbudda und« 
to Jh n ? y settlements in 1827 28, amounted to 15 106 decimals percent 

tL tfseT C rcan n o C nIv ie }0 " P ° Sed , t0 3SCnbe thewe, g |lt oblige .a 

JSJJJ? ase?— I can only give i general inswer to that question What I 
stated in ansvvei to a question put to me the last day I was here contaned 

try^vhmh" C had h h aCC ?t ,n \f a con5 i derab,e P or t>on Ji this charge’ A conn 
vlv r Sp n h nd b hS ’ eaire ° f warhke operations, and lecentiy unden 
ZZZtLr * 0P pressive government, could not fail to be in ver } disordered 
tmnutpnpcc nf 5 e ^ u,r,n S great minuteness of inquiry, and wherever great 
This rpmirl? * ^ necessary, a corresponding expense is unavoidable 

'into our a PP lcab ^ to all those territories which have newly passed 

flute inrtmrv been received in circumstances requiring very mi 

common , tbere 1S a °other thing which deserves the greatest attention 

been umWjilr' 10 m, cases in wblcb 1 settlement very much in detail has 
the commpnpp en /^ be K reat expense of a settlement in detail applies to 
settlements in Su 1 *! a ° j 1S te , m P orar . y It is at the commencement of 

minute nnd etai * aI ! d on ty at tbe commencement, that the laborious md 
When Hip Mn°u? Uent j expensive inquiry which they occasion is necessii) 
possession i pabl ,t,es and extent of the land in each village, and each mans 
L S Jl 1 vccunitely ascertained, and also the amount u Inch he has to 
of exnpnsp nr”" pottab j Ife d$es of a certain duration aie granted, thecaues 
settlements will*E , ° V |^* andtbe cbar ge of collecting revenue under ijotwtf 
be moip pxnpnc leI )i be sma » ,l W *H hardly be necessary that there should 
4 ,nc!fi wv 6 under 1 sett lement in detail than a zemindary settlement 

sequently to 'thetttMahral? ™“ 5 ^ Int ° ° U ' I>0SSeSS, ° n ?_1 ‘ ” * 

set ^ em cnt in those provinces? — It is i village settle 
znnoL m,nute lnqUlr: >' ,nto the circumstances of the ryots 
that the "l 11 ’ 31 case been granted in those Milages?— I f>“ 1 

the Upper Provinces’ ° f <l u >nqutnnial leases obtain in those territories as is 

l an t 1 0 ?Ii l ’* l ‘ e “ mlc “^counts, ,t appears that the charges of collecting tU 
undj IT P osses , s,ons ceded by and conquered from tl.e Alai 
i nclud , nMil™! 1 ' presidency, amounted in 1827-28 to St 38 percent 
do you Tscnhe I| ds pe " SU,ns chargeable on the land revenue , to* 1 } 1 ' 
mtwe of tl e „ n " rni ' veisht °* thl5 charge, can you describe 
nature of mal.u a " d fP^ds mentioned, and are any of them of 

ot mahkhana, or other allowances paid to zemindars, dnshmooU 

deishpaoa « 
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deishpandies or ullage officers — There can be no doubt that malikhana is 
included, and allowances to the descriptions of persons mentioned in the 
question, as well as others 

4092 Will you state what mahhhana is’ — Malikhana is a per-centage on 
the revenue allowed to parties who appear to have been hereditary engagers 
with the government for the levenue, when the) are deprived of the 
engagement The ten per cent which was dloned to the zemindars of 
Bengal, was of the nature of malikhana previous to the permanent settle 
ment, when allowed them if temporarily deprived of the management of 
their zemindapes , and in the Upper Provinces, wherever a mocuddum or 
head ot a village proves that he and his fimily have been m the habit of 
collecting the fevenue for 1 certain length of time, in other words have 
enjo)ed it as 1 speqes of liereditar) office, he obtains (if he is put out of the 
office, or if on account of the weight of assessment he decline'- to engage), 
malikhana, which is such a percentage on the collections as accords with 
the custom of the district, diffeient in different places 

4093 Is malikhana allowed at the present moment in collecting the 
revenue? — The individuals engaged are supposed to be sufficiently paid in 
theteimsof their engagements Malikhana is an allowance to those who 
have a legal claipi to hold the office when they do not hold it 

4094 To what cause is to be ascribed the progressive rise that has taken 
place in the collection of the land revenue in Bengal, Behar, Oris&a, and 
Benares , and in respect to the first, is it in any manner to be attributed to 
the incorpoiation with them of the province of Cuttack? — There is no doubt 
that the province of Cuttack has contributed to the increase of the rate, 
because Cuttack has been settled pretty much in detail , and being a new 
countr), in circumstances corresponding with those of other new countries, 
m much disorder, the same minuteness of inquiry was indispensable 
Another source of the increase of expense tn Bengal and Benares has been 
Regulation II, of 1S19, which established rules for the resumption of rent- 
free lands, lands evading the government assessment without a valid title 
The collectors, to carry those rules into effect, required additional establish- 
ments In some cases expense has been increased by dividing a large 
collectorate into two , the judicial and police duties, recently assigned to 
collectors, have rendered additions to then establishments necessarj, and in 
general there is more minuteness, and hence need of more assistance in the 
mode of performing the collector’s duties 

4095 To what circumstances do you ascribe the progressive and striking 
increase which has taken place in the expense of the collection of the land 
revenue, under every mode of settlement within the Madras presidency 
since the year 1809 10, and more particularly since the year 1821 22 ? — 

I believe that a great proportion of this increase has arisen from a growing 
conviction, that the establishments were unequal to the duties which they 
had to perform To afford that protection to the ryots, which cannot be 

afforded 
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25 Aug 1831 
J Mill, Esq 


afforded without accurate inquiry into the circumstances of each, and fts 
state of his land, and without minute supervision of the different agents 
employed in that difficult work, an increase of agency was necessary 

4096 Do y ou conceive that that increase of agency has been attended 
with the effects that jou have described as contemplated? — In some degree 
I have no doubt it has The evidence is scattered through many volumes, 
and it lequires years before the effects of new circumstances appear very 
distinctly, and before you can pronounce with certainty how much of real 
advantage has arisen from them. 

4097. The increase appears m the ancient possessions to be from 4235 
decimals to 10 210 decimals In the Carnatic it was from 6 872 to 17.32L 
In Tanjore it was from 5 572 to 12 766 In the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces from J.5 to 15 531. In the provinces ceded by the Nizam from 
8 IIS to 17,72b "—Those differences are so great as to indicate different 
systems of management The same remark in regard to increase of estab 
lishments caused by the minuteness of the inquiries, and the supenntendeace, 
made in reply to the former question, applies also to this 

4098 Fo what circumstances do you ascribe the progressive and vas 
increase which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue, under 
the presidency of Bombay, from 1809-10 to 1827-28?— My suspicion is, 
that the same items are not included in those two different accounts A great 
difference has been occasioned by the circumstances I have already so often 
mentioned , the extensive and minute inquiries which have been carried on, 
and increase of establishments thence required. I suspect that 10 the co t 
of the latter years the expense of surveying is included. 

4099 The accounts quoted in the question are taken from the same 
table, and made up at the same time, how can there therefore be that com 
parative difference ? — I cannot account for it. 

4100 How do you account for the rise that has taken place ,n 
charges of collection of the customs for Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and JSS 
from 10 and 13 per cent, in 1809-10 to 17 and 16 per cent, in 182/ 

Tta. cause, t<x h*. •» \Vy&\ mawvi: ^HvA’.-acnts w »' ctl 

been found necessary for the better conducting of the business*, W 
prevention of illicit trade and the evasions of the duty. 

4101. How do you account for the rise winch h is taken place in * 
charge of collecting the customs, and the extraordinary fluctuations j>° . j 
charges, which the accounts exhibit from 1809-10 to 1827-28 m the j 
territories m Oude, and do you not consder a tax collected at 3 , sl Jt e ji 
27 per cent as in 1827-28, (implying that for every pound sterling 
out of the pockets of the people, no more than 14 a 7 d finds its nay ° ‘ 
treasury) such a one as ought not to exist, either m India or aI V ° e 
country? — Of the particular causes of the increase I cannot give a , 
account 1 can only state such general considerations as I h a J e 
before, with respect to the impropriety of any tax being collected z 
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a charge, t It may be remarked in general, that' although the cost of rea- 
lizing any species of impost is a proper objection to it, and a reason for 
avoiding it if a better can be found, it must be obvious to every person who 
reflects upon the circumstances of India, that there is hardly any tax which 
can be raised at a small expense in such a country. The raising a revenue 
must always be costly in a country where the population is very poor, and 
spread over a great extent of country. When a great revenue is to be col- 
lected from a great extent of, country in very minute sums, from a great 
number of people, it is perfectly obvious that a cheap collection is impossible, 

4102. In the year 1814-15 it appears from the same Account that the 
charge of collection upon the customs in the Ceded Territory was only 11. 
Can you explain why there was that falling offin the charge of that year? — 
I think it is necessary, in order to know what are the fluctuations, to look at 
the series of years in continuation, because very often the apparent diffe- 
rences are only a matter of account. It often happens that the same items 
are not brought to account in one year which have been in the preceding ; 
if there are debits or credits which cannot be brought to account in a parti- 
cular month, they are transferred to the following year. The customs have 
been regularly progressive. 

4103. While the charges of collecting the customs in Bengal have been 
for the most part greatly augmented, to what cause is it to be ascribed that 
they have been greatly reduced of late years under the Madras presidency; 
and is any part of this reduction, whether it be real or apparent, to be 
ascribed to the introduction of the farming system, as far as respects the 
land customs ? — I believe that the apparent reduction is entirely owing to 
the system of farming ; it is so ascribed by the Madras government, who had 
recourse to the farming system on account of the great expense of collecting 
by the officers of government. 

4104. Are you aware of the effects that have been produced by the farm- 
ing system, as compared with the other mode? — -The period has not been 
long enough to afford complete evidence. The apprehension on the pait of 
the home authorities was, that in the collection of those customs, there 
might be room for abuse and extortion on the part of the farmers, and 
instructions were addressed to the government, to make sure in the first 
instance that the payments were so definite, and the determination of them 
so dear, that every man upon whom an overcharge was made should be 
aware that he was overcharged. The Madras government have reported 
that such care has been taken, and that generally the system had given great 
satisfaction to the meicantile community, and the people generally; that so 
far from any complaint there had been declared satisfaction. So far we have 
evidence. 

4105. When did the farming system first begin? — Some years ago. 

4106. Do you not imagine that there is a considerable degree of extortion 
practised under that system ?— -That was the apprehension at, home when the 

4 H proposal 
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a tax collected at such an expense liable, and in a still higher decree to tie 

bj The°rWr tated \° \ he customs In the ceded territory tombJe? 

teIccouS f„ n rft '' th ' S ' ,Sh C ' ,ar g e eXCeed5 ,he ra " «f «««r places « 
t d * from P ec “ lldr circumstances, which it would require a rerr 

them tTJ 1° e ? t T, t l om the a "d I am not prepaid to * 

S,„„h 7 aU n bl tbat ave O considerable portion of what is be, r 

amonnt 66 °f f Iiectl0D> 15 not really charge of collection He 

attending the ™lt I3 , n0t ^ r ge, and it is one of the unhappy circumstance 
same imnnnr f e ctlan of customs, both inland and sea, that you need tit 
a smafl revenue ltohn, 1 f nt > and Pmtty nearly the same cost for collecting 

great a larrre ner co i ectm g a lar ge, and wherever the return is not 
great a targe per centage of course is unavoidable 

lectimf tliTreveni Ca J 13e 1S j t0 -. be asmbs d the advance in the charge of col 
ner cent m i cnn^r! 6 ”^ ^ rom ^ ie sa ^ mono P°ty in Bengal from 101ft) 
lame m" ‘ff 9 V 0 , 13 324 P er «"t >" 1827 W-There h.ie been 
have been in s '£® stabbsbm ents for the prevention of illicit tnflic, and there 
ments in th« i e Cases lflc rease in the cost of production, additional paj 
4 tno Tn T ,U " SeeS - an<1 a " lncreasi "g «Pan' a of fuel 
nolv under .hnpj® 63 , 0 *" '“Peeling the revenue derived from the salt mono 
Ser cent s not .h”f P res ' da o a y are stated for the year 18«7 28 at I»>t 
on account of tf, >S c lar 8 e erroneously calculated, by including the cutlav 
amone the rerpmi P r,n \ e cos£ o£ the salt, the mere instrument of taxation 
mm, on s „m ,h P ’ a ," d eicIud, "S * Oom the expenses, and with the «r 

theinfeience of lG«r XpenSe 10 * 76 P er cent doubt the 
13 per cent Qor per ’ because I cannot understand how, if >" 

and that is f an ,tem mc l u ded that ought not to be jocluM 

“mourn int ° Ut - thc tak, "S ° ul of an .tem should not decrea-e .be 
cent and thev aw to molungees are not included in the tS F* r 

cen and they are added, no doubt n will make a ddference 

from the St m l 827 ’ 5 ? the char g a °r collecting the revenue denved 
deney w as iTofi „ P 7 m ‘ he a "«ent possession, under the Madras pm, 
"ess of collecting tins f ent > l ° nba t is to be ascribed the greater expel sive 

Bengal pres,den?v !l!lTi anC J’<? r ra ' enue under tbe Mailras tl,an unJer 
dencies will T e difference of system pursued in the two P’U 

Bengal St „T Va" 1 '’ f° r the gn»ter pari of this difference » 
or in the neighbour!, eC j ed In tbe government warehouses, either at Calve 
neighbourhood of the manufactory, and brought to public **jj 
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twelve times in the year. The mode of disposing of it at’Madras is to col. 25 Aug.i83I. 
lcct it in golahs (warehouses). • It is carried to the government golahs in the j 
different districts, and sold in retail at a fixed price .from those golahs. Of *« 1 * 
course a larger establishment for so much detail is required. 

‘ 4111. How is the Madras presidency supplied with salt? — It is supplied 
with salt of their own making, the salt on the coast is chiefly made by solar 
evaporation. 

41 12. Is there not an import of salt from Madras intoBengal? — There is, 
and the home authorities have pressed strongly, for a series of years, upon 
the Bengal government, the expediency of taking a larger supply from . 

Madras than they have been disposed to do; the Madras government 
thinking it would afford accommodation to the corn trade, supplies of rice 
being required for the Madras presidency from Bengal, and com being fre- 
quently carried from Bengal to Madras, without a return cargo, which the 
salt would afford. 

4113. Is not the salt more easily produced in Madras than in Bengal ? — 

There is difference of opinion upon that subject; it is on one side alleged, 
that Madras can afford it cheaper than the Bengal government can make it : 
the Bengal government dispute this, and have urged a variety of reasons 
why their receiving a great part of their supply from Madras would not suit 
them ; accordingly a very moderate portion of what they need has been 
obtained from Madras, and rather in an unfavourable manner, because the 
same quantity has not been demanded from year to year, and the Madras 
government has effected the supply in a less perfect manner than they other- 
wise would have done, from the suddenness of the calls, and not having 
regular preparation. 

4114'. Supposing there was no monopoly on the part of the government 
in salt, are you not of opinion, that the regular course of trade in India 
would be an export of salt from Madras to Bengal, and an import of 
rice into Madras from Bengal ? — I believe that would be the case to a great 
extent. 

4ffcT. Supposing salt to be more easily produced* under the Madras presi- 
dency than in Bengal, how happens it that the charge of collection should be 
greater under the Madras presidency than under the Bengal presidency? — 

From the circumstance I have mentioned, the greater charge of collection is 
the charge of retailing. 

4116. "Would it not be possible to adopt the same principle of sale under 
the Bengal presidency, that exists under. the Madras presidency ? — Not only 
would it be possible, but it has appeared to the home authorities an experi- 
ment which it would be desirable to make, instead of periodical sales, that 
the salt should be distributed fiom the government golahs at a fixed price 
in any quantity. At present the article being brought to public sale at twelve 
times in the year, and’the merchants and opulent people in Calcutta being 
4 H 2 the 
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the principal buyers, and not very numerous if has h„ 

J. Mill, Esq. bylayrag their heads together they are able to cstabllsh^S"^ 1,1 
J monopoly in their own favour. estaDUsh a species of * 

formation of salt upfn the rocks themsX” 1 a' “’>f S j nS l °“ accou “ l of k 

extensive line to protect and one of ilT V a ? ~ N ° d , oul,t > there is a non 
ment has had recourse to If! ? h • ex P e L d,ents wh,ch ‘he Bengal gam* 
confine the manufacture to a limltedT , the pr ?T??‘ ive cost ’ ha! «™ h 
kees around it, and allowing the article*"* ’ esta ^ llshl "S a ! ' ne of niitb- 
ceed in every direction w.thont furthe^n^. PaSS '"® * 

the salt which forms bvsrU ^° U f ^ escr ‘l )e » ' s fkere not a positive destruction of 

anywhere knt on^acconmt^fgovernment! ^ ^ " “>**»* '» >- H- 

parts oflSr paying^cnstoms A f dm,tt i ng sa,t . from all countries into oil 
salt of local production « a d ly * and ,m P 0Sin g an excise duty on the 
. adopted at Bombay * <rnw»rn aaat j* measUre ?—That system has been recently 

own account and^tfufm . nme ?* have ceased to manufacture salt on tlieir 
upon what is delivppMi f collecting the revenue is by an excise duty 
upon what is imported f ° m ^ ose manu factories, and an equivalent duty 

salt revenueT^h^pi^f^ 8 ^ 1 ?!^ ]82 7-~ 8 * the charge of collecting the 
the average ofthp win) ? 6S Ceded hy and conquered from Mysore, are on 
for every pound sterling nineteen years 38.451 per cent. Is not a tax which 
the treasury but 1°? 4 ,rt° ■ oi t,]e pockets of the people, yields to 

fall in the value amount nf#K inp ? It !? and P ern, ’ c ' ous impost ; and does nola 
1827-S8, ora decrease £6S /°? ia 1810 ' U • >°« 6 '! S3 ” 

itr— As those aie dish-! ♦ • i per cent '’ further corroborate this new of 
manufacture the met ;/• 10 , ,nten °r, at a distance from the place of 

the return, on accoum of tlm^mnll " d the char e a » great in proportion to 
principle that the n r 6fii« nr smallness of the quantity sold, on the same 

4122. One ZtTu ^ sh ° P in a sma11 town are high. 

,n that district, from Vfi.? re * ates t0 the falling off of the salt revenue 
explain the cause of that d^p 9 "i 18 ™’ n » t0 £46,139 in 1827-28; can you 
the correspondence - mv mP Ine? "~^ or a particular statement I mustreferto 

4123. It a "!!' m ? m °'y does retain the details. 1 

}earl827-28 L s 6 r f venue derived from salt at Bombay in the 

°f the public resound ? *T f W j at was *he amount of charge on this branch 
question. does not appear, an0 I cannot answer the 

net. V* 
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4124. Was not there a monopoly trade in Bombay at the same period ?-— 
he system at Bombay has not till lately been uniform $ monopoly in a 
:rtain sense of the word existed, but private manufacture and importation 
ere allowed under a duty, while government was the principal manufacturer. 

; has now abandoned the system of manufacturing, and has 'adopted the 
'stem of duties. 

4125. When was that adopted ?— Within a few years. 

4126. Are you able to speak of the effects of that In a financial point of 
iew ? — I am not. 

4127. Erom whence do they chiefly import the salt into Bombay ?— They 
report it from Madras. 

4128. Does Bengal salt go there r — I believe never. 

4129. You were understood to state that you believe that the whole salt 
reported into Bombay from any other part of India came from Madras, and 
lone from Bengal j does not that arise from the superior quality of the salt 
nanufactured at Madras over that manufactured at Bombay ? — From 
■heapness. 

4130. Would not the permitting the import of salt from Madras into the 
3engal presidency greatly increase the commercial intercourse between 
3engal and Madras, and lower the price of grain to the people of Madras, 
itid the price of salt to the people of Bengal ?— I think those consequences 
n some degree would ensue from it. 

4131. It appears that the charges of collecting the revenue under the 
opium monopoly in Bengal in 1809-10 were 3.796 per cent., in 1825-26 
10.365 per cent, and in 1827-28, 4.940 per cent., will you explain the 
causes of increase and fluctuation of these charges? — The intermediate 
year here stated appears a very extraordinary year. I have no doubt that it 
can be very satisfactorily accounted for from the records why the cost was 
ten per cent, in this year, and only from four to five per cent in the other 
years. 

J 4482. Xto y£W xerAI-Wi w.b flbe r .0 was J.fal year .v? which J.hp.ne was had 

opium exported to China, and afterwards a great sum was repaid to the 
buyers ? — There was one year in which the opium delivered at Calcutta 
proved of inferior quality, and large repayments were made to the merchants 
in consequence of their losses. If this be the same year, as is very probable, 
it fully accounts for the difference of charge. 

4133. The charge of collecting the opium revenue for the year 1827-28 i s 
reckoned in the* public accounts, 4.940 per cent., deducting the advances to 
manufacturers for tlie prime cost of the opium, both from the receipts and 
charges; are not the actual charges of collection very nearly thirteen per 
cent., can you state in what manner the charge is estimated so low as 
4.940 per cent.? — If tbe cost of production is added to 4.940 per 
cent., and raises the whole cost to thirteen pei cent., I should say that the 

cost 
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I M* ought ,0 be kept as distinct from 
upon tbesul^of™^^^^^ 

government monopoly upon that subiect ? A r*r* * .*i X e ^ ^ ** 

' h “> * * ccrt -ainpriee, L at^ Damsh ££,£?* " 6M “ 

to thf salt D ° eS " 0t ‘ he Mme apP ' y ‘° the < l ueslion ofsalt ?-TI he Me applies 

salt 1 tndfcrehv' i ^, aV „ i . <!W r 0fin< ! l i Ci, L S them 10 withhold the manufacture of 
for maW i .hpi, , , f fere ':' lh , the S°vcrntnent ?-It is an arrange™! 
™ a * thelr ,nterest ‘o take their supply from us. • 

Genital * Madras "Xnrf p llar f es P er cent ; °f collecting the whole rei'emrn of 
cent of coliertinw rh respectively, and what are the charges per 

ascertained? Th^ 6 w ^° e revenue oflndia as tar as the same can Itt 

a PPear by the accounts; . 

revenue deVveH * ft accounts Iaid before this Committee that the 

conquered fiom \fv« ^ tobacc ° monopoly in the territories ceded brand 
i‘31?84S or 371 ^ sore am ™"ted in 1827-28 to £85,482, and the charges to 
taken from thp niLmlif- i , s , not a rnono poly which for every pound sterling 
operation's nofn-pno ^. le , ds but l*.<fctothe treasury, and of which the 
viously impolitic 6 as «n U * par ? a * and confined to a few districts only, ob- 
controversy and a;#** 8 sourca op taxation: — There has been considerable 
nopoly, which anni;^ 6 ^ 6 °P* n,on u P on the subject of the tobacco mo- 
article k chiefly* wl? ° n > *°. two Princes, Coimbatoor and Malabar i the 
been more than^oncf* V Ji *? ^° ,n jbatoor and consumed in Malabar. It his 
means a desirable tax and rtf*! ft h T e authorities tl,at this w f sb I?° 
minutely inquired into ThUMr ‘ ft eged ev,Is attach ing to it ought tobe 
that nothing but 1 be Madras government themselves have stated 

to give up 6 any sourrp ft* find u P on tbeir finances, and their inajnfiV 

" > ««° m FU “ inean C " d ^‘bi"monopoly hCyat preSent p0SSeS5> hmJ ' 

collectors to reiidatc f < hX C j P ? ver f considerable portion of the time of d' 
liculars. The ueStle^n I'' 5 ° f that monopoly 1 ?_1 cannot state the pit- 
years is on the snot and n W 10 was elector in Coimbatoor for a numbers 
4141 A ° nSWer thi8 1 ,,eation ™ ch bctter th3n 1 . 

Coimbatoor. containeflTn^tl 11 ^ * S stated * n the report of the commissioners^ 

Monopoly occunied m le f r f' enue arj d judicial selections, that the tobacco 

branches^of revemf. Zf ft ft* time ih * collector than all the other 

retenue, and that he was forced to exercise his attention »nd 

vigilance 
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igilance from the plough up to the wharf? — I have no doubt that there is a 25 Aug 1831. 
reat deal of detail and a great deal of difficulty. To prevent smuggling in — > 

i article raised to an artificially high priced and which may be grown over J - 11U > Esq. 
1 extensive country and carried in every direction, must be a work of great 
[fficulty. 

4142. Are you aware that the commissioners in Coimbatoor urged, as an 
rgument for the overthrow of the existing system of the tobacco monopoly, 
hat it could not be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor 
without comiptiug every servant employed in the monopoly, and introducing 
raudinto every other branch of the revenue ; and what modifications of the 
nonopoly, if any, have been made in consequence of this recommendation ? 

—There is exaggeration in that ; but this also is a question which Mr. Sullivan 
ran answer better than any body else. The instructions to him have been to 
ntroduce every possible improvement in the mode of collecting it ; lie re- 
commended, I think, a transit duty ; his opinion was controverted by the 
collector of Malabar, and under this conflict of opinions the business lias 
remained pretty much unaltered. 

4143. Is there not a regulation of the Bengal and Madias government, 
which is confirmed by an express statute, and which provides, that all rules 
and orders respecting the imposition of taxes should be framed into regula- 
tions or laws and duly reported, and that the courts of justice are to be 
guided in their proceedings and decisions by such regulations and by no 
other? — I have no doubt there is such a clause, and I believe that it is \ery 
strictly complied with. 

4144. Do you conceive that it is complied with in those cases in which the 
temporary and periodical settlements of the land revenue are made by the 
collectors?—! believe completely so. 

4145. Do they however foim any pat t of the regulations? — They form 
part of the regulations undoubtedly, that is the general rules under which 
they are conducted. 

A.ne Ah nr? An lvp.fhii.ud avv .np^ulaAvnu?.a.wd .nuhtf*fh r A.he 
of these temporary and periodical settlements, which are in conformity with 
the Act of Parliament? — Certainly. 

4147. Are you not aware that in the year 1811 the authorities at home 
interfered to prevent a permanent settlement of the Jand levenue in India, 
which was a measure contemplated and counselled by the authorities in 
India? — It has never been particularly recommended in any other way than 
in that of opinion by any of the Bengal authorities. At the period when the 
permanent settlement of the Upper Provinces was contemplated by the 
Bengal government, who had announced their intention to the supeiior 
authorities at home, they received a strong representation from the commis- 
sioners in those provinces, pointing out the inexpediency of proceeding to 
make a permanent settlement at a time when our want of knowledge of the 

country 
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great deal of detail and a great deal of difficulty. To prevent smuggling in — y- , 

an article raised to an artificially high price, and which may be grown over 
an extensive country and carried in every direction, must be a work of great 
difficulty. 

4142. Are you aware that the commissioners in Coimhatoor urged, as an 
argument for the overthrow of the existing system of the tobacco monopoly, 
that it could not be continued without serious injury to the inhabitants, nor 
without corrupliug every servant employed in the monopoly, and introducing 
fraud into every other branch of the revenue ; and what modifications of the 
monopoly, if any, have been made in consequence of this recommendation ? 

— There is exaggeration in that ; but this also is a question which Mr. Sullivan 
can answer better than any body else. The instructions to him have been to 
introduce every possible improvement in the mode of collecting it; be re- 
commended, I think, a transit duty ; his opinion was controverted by the 
collector of Malabar, and under this conflict of opinions the business has 
remained pretty much unaltered. 

4143. Is there not a regulation of the Bengal and Madras government, 
which is confirmed by an express statute, and which provides, that all rules 
and orders respecting the imposition of taxes should be framed into regula- 
tions or laws and duly reported, and that the courts of justice are to be 
guided in their proceedings and decisions by such regulations and by no 
other? — I have no doubt there is such a clause, and I believe that it is very 
strictly complied with. 

4144. Do you conceive that it is complied with in those cases in which the 
temporary and periodical settlements of the land revenue are made by the 
collectors?— I believe completely so. 

4145. Do they however form any part of the regulations ? — They form 
part of the regulations undoubtedly, that is the general rules under which 
they arc conducted. 

4140. Are there to be found any regulations and rules for the management 
of these temporary and periodical settlements, which are in contormity with 
the Act of Parliament ? — Certainly. 

4147. Arc you not aware that in thej'ear 1811 the authorities at home 
interfered to prevent a permanent settlement of the land revenue in India, 
which was a measure contemplated and counselled by the authorities in 
India? — It has never been particularly recommended in any other way than 
in that of opinion by any of the Bengal authorities. .\t the period when the 
permanent settlement of the Upper Provinces was contemplated by the 
Bengal government, who had announced their intention to the superior 
authorities at home, they received a strong representation from the commis- 
sioners in those provinces, pointing out the inexpediency of proceeding to 
make a permanent settlement at a time when our want of knowledge of the 

country 
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country, and above all our want of knowledge of the tenures and mW.i 
ryots, exposed us to the danger of incurring the same evils which” hu] be- 
a'ready experienced in Bengal, consequence of our proceed, ctolb 
permanent settlement without a sufficient knowledge of cramilT 
consequence of this representation, the Bengal gov?rnmen themS«r,i 
to the conclusion that more time was requ.redfor 
at home went no further than to forbid the making o? any setd etems in m 
petuity without their permision previously obtained P 

ago W8 D ' d n0 ‘ that ' ake Pkce twent y-fhree years ago ’-It is many yen 

an / th, "S been done since that period towards the esublnhitn! ' 
metu £r™”™‘ $ett emen , t Nothing has been done toward, thetstsblA 
minute mqfines 3 " 6 " 1 Sett ement> unless “ be ordering tery extensile .id 

' n< I u lr ’«is with a view to that?— On the part of the Ben 
nlitmn (In * 1 , W p r ? w,t 1 a v,ew to ll > because they held tttn contra 
mimt to bplinv le fu r !° ft ^ heauthonties at home, there has been noencouriji 
provinces fhat a permanent settlement would ever be made in those 

th^Jb ,Tonon aV c it. 316 ?’ in p Pormer examination, that you did not consider 
settlement of ib° i^j ^ ct op ‘784 as having any reference to the permuni 
ril'L 1 '?, n<i avenue of Bengal Are you not aware that in the 
settlement to t 10 ^ ourt Directors to the Governor t.cneral ordenng that 
knowMced thnt Ca ,b" ed ‘ nt ° ‘hey cited the section m question,.!, 

visions and stator! ]T ere . ex P^ c,t ^y commanded to comply with its pro- 
adopted in iIip nri 1 ,at desired the Indian government, in all measure 
scru P „uIoi?» n “T 0 , 11 ° r 'bn revenues, to pa, the most ramute.nl 
opinion on the rnnlt ° ! 16 ^ ar ^ ,am ent f both in cense and spirit? — 

portance and tint ructIon 01 on Act of Parliament cannot he of much is 
once vvuhont anv ° P '"'°, n was del ‘vered after having heard the clause rod 
Sin mv co„^nf a ," 1CUla . r recoHection of the Act, 'but I still believe It™ 
oWt then under Vnnt’ “ had reference to nothing but the p.iwubj 
province, vvhirli nn t” templation, a permanent settlement in the Bvngil 

via, effieet'eJm LrcoS^'ytiti^lermr ° f rar " 3 ” Cn '' 

b, Lord Cornwall?, 1 concel,c *bat the permanent settlement which w.smiJr 
Pearfto have been if of the Act of Parliament?-!! ,f 

to th e t0 by i the Court of D'^ctors .n their .nstmcjio 
say that the nerimnnw P e ^j m 6 the permanent settlement, but I should r 
ment ^ settlement originated in the commands of the ^ 

Directors, nua , re * ^ ,at *n the same instructions the Co yrt 

, as they stated, of carrying the commands of 
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Jature into effect, directed the government of Bengal to settle the permanent 
revenue, either in perpetuity, or for a long term ot vears? — That the Court 
of Directors so directed the settlement to be made, is not doubtful 

4154 Are \nu aware, that in a subsequent dispatch, the Court of Direc 
tors bestowed then hearty approbation upon the perpetual settlement, giving 
it a preference to long leases and stating the obvious disadvantages of the 
litter 9 — The opinion of the Court of Directors of that time was, that the 
settlement 111 perpetuity was preferable 

4155 Are you not aware that promises have been made to sever il parts of 
India of a permanent settlement being estiblished in them, that settlement 
not existing there at this moment, and those piomises not having been Car- 
rie 1 into effect? — I believe that such promises were made, and unfortunately 
mule 

4156 By whom were such promises made? — They weie made explicitly 
by the Bengal government, and implicitly it least by the authorities at home 

4157» Do ) 011 remember an} year in which they were exphcitlv made? — 
Short)} after the Upper Provinces came into our possession, when the} were, I 
believe, still under a lieutenant goveinor • 

4158 Has not veiy considerable dissattsf iction been felt and expressed b} 
the natives of the ceded and conqueied provinces of Bengal, at the non per- 
form nice of the promises thus made to them?— \s to the degree and hind of 
the dissatisfaction the evidence appears to me to be exceedingly doubtful , 
there is no distinct ev idence of dissatisfaction among the body of the people , 
there is evidence of dissatisfaction in vauous parts from over assessment 

4159 Were not the peiemptory directions on the part of the Directors not 
to proceed to form 1 permanent settlement in those provinces in the }eai 
1811 — 'There may have been directions so early, they have been repeated 
again and again 

4160 Mas there not a project entertained by the Indi in government at 
home ot granting leases for fifteen years in the subsequent year to the period 
mentioned, namely, 1812 — I have no recollection of it , that latterly the 
Bengil government has been instructed that the authorities at home would 
be ready to grant leases of a greater duration, 1 have already stated 

4161 H is not a difficulty been found in granting leases in perpetuity in 
consequence *of not being able to decide who really were the proprietors of 
the land? — The whole of the reasons against proceeding to a permanent 
settlement, ot which that is one, are numerous, they have been stated fre 
quently , they are to be found in the records, and may be easily repeated 

4162 You have stated that orders have been sent out recently to all parts 
of India except those parts subject to the permanent settlement, for granting 
lea'-es of thirty years, w Int was the date of that order? — I cannot state par- 
ticular dates, they lire various and will be obtained tby reference to the 
records In the third v olume of the printed Selections, at page 448, there is 
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an order of that kind in i despatch dated the 10th of November 18°I unite 
following terms ‘ Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those rights 
which it was assuredly the intention of the permanent settlement arrange, 
ments to pieserve and maintain, and should you, in all cases where thenatu e 
and extent of those rights cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained and filed, 
provide such about to the demand upon the ryots as fully to leave la then 
the cultivators profits under leases of considerable length, we should hope \h 
the interests of that great body of the agricultural community may be satis- 
factorily secured ” Here is another passage at page 465, in a letter of the 
18th of February 1824 “ In following the instructions which welavecoro- 
mumcated to you for retaining in the hands of the government the property 
of such lands, even m the Lower Provinces, as may be acquired by govern 
merit, you are to understand that we are favourable to leases, for a term of 
years, more especially leases for years to the ryots, each for his separate 


possession 

4>l6S If those orders were sent out m 1824, ought they not to have hern 
acted upon previously to this period — \o doubt they ought to bate bees 
acted upon, and in many cases they have been acted upon 

4164 Are there accounts of any instances in which they hive been acted 
upon ?— -Various instances may be traced if the volumes in which tlef are 
recorded were explored , but the time and mode of carrying such orders in 
effect are always left to the authorities on the soot, because ins inpost 
here to foresee the difficulties which in particular instances may stand l 


4165 Are you aware whether the orders have been carried into effect w 
any district in India? — Not in any entire distnci. 

4106 With respect to the promise given to the ceded and conquered 
vinces of Bengal, of the permanent settlement, was there not a law P 3 *^^ 
the Governo general, and registered, containing the same pie Ige, an j 
out reference to the authority of the Court of Directors?— The que* g „ 
suppose, has reference to some more or less district expression of u P ,e *• 
some regulation which I do not bear in mind The language of tteg 
ment was certainly that of a promise 


4167 It appears tint Regulation X, of 1807, in 1 regulation for 
elusion of the ensuing settlement m the Ceded and Conquer* I * r j n 
passed by the Governor general and Council on the 11th of June ' , |0 
section hvt of that Regulation it is stated, “The Governor get {{)fJ 
Council, however, hereby notifies to the zemindars and other actual pr P ^ 
of bn 1 m the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, tint the jumm'i" ^ 
be assessed on their estates in the last year of the settlement zfn , n 
ensuing the present settlement shall remain fixed for ever, in case t ^ 
dars shall now he pleased to engage for the payment of the P H V C t , nc tioo 
on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrangements shall receive the 0 f 
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of the Honourable the Court of Directors ?” — There is here the reservation 
of the approbation of the Court of Directors 

4168 If regulations of that nature have been passed in India, in what 
way have those regulations been rescinded? — This regulation, in substance, 
has not been rescinded. 

4169 Was it not rescinded in 1812? — The different imports of the word 
must be attended to A law may be said to be rescinded, when the whole 
of its provisions are only to be enacted in another form. A regulation passed 
for a temporary settlement, is of course rescinded when the period for which 
the settlement was made is expired ; but another regulation is framed, 
containing all the provisions of the old one which the present occasion 
requires 

4170 Does it not appear that the regulation thit has been read was not 

for a temporary but for a fixed and permanent settlement 5 — -There is no 
regulation for a fixed and permanent settlement, it is merely a promise that 
the jumma then to be m ide would be made permanent, if the Court of 
Directors complied ? 

4171. In the year 1812, Regulation IX, section 7, contains this provision, 
“ Such part of section 5, Regulation X, of the year 1807, as declares pro- 
wsionaliy that the jumma which maybe assessed on the estates of the zemin- 
dars, and other actual proprietors of land in the Ceded Provinces, shall remain 
fixed for ever, is hereby rescinded ?” — What was rescinded in this case is 
nothing but the conditional promise ; rescinded because the condition was 
Withheld . 

4172. Did not the Governor-general of Bengal state that his regulation 
with respect to permanent settlement was rescinded in express" obedience to 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and with great reluctance ? — That it 
was rescinded with great reluctance is very likely, but that it was a regulation 
is clearly not the matter of fact It was only a promise contingent upon the 
assent of the authorities at home. It was a promise placed in a regulation, 
and an extraordinary thing itcertainl) was to enact a promise 

4178. Is it not recognized in the year 1812 as a regulation ‘ — There is no 
question about the regulation of 1807, it had the name of a regulation, cer- 
tainly , my negation is, that there was any enactment rendering the jumma 
perpetual This could be no law, because it remained subject to the appro- 
bation of the authorities at home. 

4174. Was not the first regulation that applies to that made in 1803, and 
was not it made by Lord Wellesley without any provision for the approbation 
of the authorities at home ? — That I am not aware of. 

4175. Was there not another regulation for the Conquered Provinces ,in 

1805 ? — 1 am not aware of a regulation then to make a settlement in perpe- 
tuity. * 
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„ «77 Supposing ,t weie the poh ' T' l^lS, 7 iT ™' ' “ " 
those parts of India, where it sloes not aL thepresenfmom™? 1 " 11 ',"'"" 1 
not that permanent settlement as easih be made i„ d, " P ,I ' V!|1 . t jit 

■n the ullage system, as where the zlrnd"^ J ^ ft" “ J 

don .that "ep^ent, of tlle lyots n „ ghtb > reLe«d ““matni 

blrsh^rf u .Veri n ^crn , C I j ;"V s ,,f ; n \ - tt.e^ent to 1 e e ., 

upon the ryot were moderate that nmol, ' s "PI >os,n K the rate of nsirwm 
the country than by makrn ' a np gieater aihantage « ulil accrue to 

the zemindars ?-lt a pc ml„e« seZ B f ,leme ; ,t "T"’ 1 ' ,be mei ™" f 
preferable to make ,t WUhX ryots ma[Ie - ' Sll0U, ‘ l tW « 

the 4 1 d L ig 7) s 1 n f me v!^i I s77 s h "j mal,n P a Pftnnnent settlement nitre 
the head of V ulfage, if made «7tlmu.°fi S “ " ^ ,> , crman ? nt settlement *.th 
ment of the riots Droudimr tl, . 'i* "till equal precision tie pij 

demanded, as a aacnicmir ot fcl, rer “ ' 


demanded,^ ^;,r n ro't n Th at , n0 ' hinS .T" rc *'»" “ «« * 

same manner as „,ey havt been aac“nBeu "f" °' ^ '>* 

4180 Do\mi tmtno. - . i . 


serving th^ light, 7 d™Ko, e « , 111,11 l' ro ' ls,on mi gl'l easily be made lor pte 

he made, not easily, because . “JJ ,'”'' Ti, b, }' ne tll f t pro ''’'”" m « i! 
war settlement ^ C WB hnd I£ ver ) difficult to make a coirectrrot 

should be toi med' 'andThnuiY!' 11 '’ ra l se ol a ullage settlement, an rslirate 
of all individiuls shall I, 11,1 be Pujaiicly promulgited, by which the rights 
mentioned on a former d ! ' sU,1 ' slleil "";l fixed* -The eapedrent wild, 1 
c tiled upon to eive an nrv»™ J** t ! lal 1 5e ,iead n,an °f tJ,e VI, h>g e "hoi Id be 
that the. levenue of tlm v n” 1 to , 1 ,e co ^ ec,or °f the mode in winch lie means 

should be fixed up inibe v nf * ' be d,St,,buted ’ th.s stoterrent 

of making his remarks nnnn t**’ j ever -> cont nbutorto has e an opportun U 
0°ts has been provideif m ihp 3 n 8Ut,n ? ,1 *’’ objections Secbrit) for the 
making settlements with »i, a n 6 ^ eccan by tht collector himself, wlto in 
the bead man of the villas VJ and ^ ^ mg* the collection to be nude In 
gave him a pottah B ' mafle J separate settlement with each rut, an! 

pre\ent the same l,le ,P ,esent circumstances, what until l 

ment ?-The thing undoubtedly 

hnd revenue in Imha ^ at su PP osin g*a permanent settlement of the 

a V e security would tliert bvr ^\ our S 0 ' ei oment, that a verj consider 

wa ) the secunh of thl U,t l ° the governmental do not seeing 
41S4 If CLrt„ fi f iernment WOU,d be mcrea^ed it 

Vei l, ghts were established, depending upon U e 
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faith of the government, would there not he a natural apprehension in the 
mind of the individuals possessed of those rights, that if a new government 
were established, or if India were conquered by any adverse power, those 
rights would not he preserved as they have been by the government who 
granted them ? — I believe that, with the establishment of rights which now 
exLt*, the security in question exists. When we arc enabled to make the 
assessment on correct principles, and to render the payments permanent for 
the period of a reasonable lease, I believe in that case that there will he a 
perfect notion of fixed rights on the part of the agricultural population of 
India, There will be a difference, to be sure, in the value of the possession 
to the ryots, if you allow them to become proprietors of portions of the rent, 
hut I should consider that an impolitic proceeding, because so long as the 
rent of hind is not more titan adequate to the expenses of the state, whatever 
portion of the rent of land you permit the ryot to retain, in the same propor- 
tion you must have other taxes to supply the deficit, and I know no other 
taxes that would not be more oppressive, more felt by the people, than the 
payment of a rent Ironi laud. 

4185. Supposing the wealth of the country to increase, might it not hear 
a touch laiger amount of taxation derived from other sources, without that 
increased burthen upon the people? — If the rxches.of the country increased, 
there is no doubt that the country might bear a greater taxation without 
feeling a greater degree of burthen. That is to say, if the people increased 
in wealth individually. 

4180. Was not the argument which has been now mentioned relating to the 
greater security of the government, an argument put prominently forward 
by Lord Cornwallis, at the time be made the permanent settlement? — Very 
likely it was so ; but I believe it was a miscalculation. 

41S7* Do you not conceive that the people of India, generally speaking, 
arc a timid race, and easily allow themselves to be subject to the extortion of 
persons in authority ? — Certainly, to a very great degree. 

. 41C8. Should you not say that, under such circumstances, the limitation of 
fiVe fancf revenue m perpetuity, fuftvng into account tftcfr character, wo mu' he 
attended with greater advantage to that country than where there existed a 
stronger repulsion to acts of authority on the part of the government nt home ? 
— There can he no doubt that if yon raise the revenue in a less vexatious and 
perplexing manner, you confer a great favour upon those from whom it is 
derived, because the vexation that attends the raising of a revenue is one 
material item of the burthen which the people bear. There can also be no 
doubt that rendering permanent at a moderate rate the payments of the rjots, 
would be a boon to those individual Yyots ; but inasmuch ns it would be an 
alienation of a portion of the resources of the state in favour of this particular 
class of people, the consequence must be a taxation of all t lie rest of the. 
community lor their benefit; and I think no one portion of the people should 
be enriched at the expense of another. 

• • . . 4189, Supposing 
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2 3 Aug 1831 4189 Supposing the land revenue to be permanently fixed, do you not 

- — conceive that it would be possible to employ natives in the collection of that 

T Mill Etq revenue to a much greater extent than you can do where the laodanusRtnt 
is subject to perpetual variation? — No doubt, the moment you render the 
payment due from each ry ot definite, whether defined for perpetuity or defined 
for a certain number of years, and the moment you also render the a’ lus- 
tration of justice so perfect that each ryot when he sustains an injury can 
obtain redress, you may collect the revenue in any manner you please how 
ever summary, you may farm a whole province with perfect safety to one 
roan 

4190 Would not the revenue, under those circumstances, be collected at 
much leas cost thin it is at the present moment 5 — With respect to the 
sum marines! I im not awne that the expense would be considerably dm 
nished It would undoubtedly be apparently diminished, because the cast 
that would immediately come out of the government resources would appear 
to be less, but a remuneration must be left to the faimer fof all the trouble 
he is at in collecting the revenue 

4191 Supposing the revenue to continue the same, would not the charges 
be much less? — The charges would be much less, if justice were more 
perfect I consider that a great part of the charge to which government now 
goes in maintaining collectors establishments, is chiefly for the purposes 
protecting the ry ot, of seeing that the ryot sust uns no wrong wh le the 
administration of justice is yet too feeble to afford him the protection ne 
requires A great proportion of the expense of collecting the revenue arses 
from an anxiety to enable the collector to afford tlie protection to the ryot 
which the judicial establishment is inadequate to afford 

4192 Supposing the same numbdi of officers to be employed in t * 
collection of the revenue, and that they weie under native superintend™ 
in one case, and under European in the oth^r, would not the salaries pod 
the native superintendents be considerably less than those which are paid 
European superintendents? — Greatly less 

4193 Would not a considerable advantage accrue to the natives of ^ ^ 
by the introduction of a system whereby natives and not Europeans mg j 
largely employed in the collection of the revenue >■— The great advaiwg 
should contemplate would be the cheapness If the payments ot tne 
were accurately defined, and there we le an administration of justice : 
ciently perfect to afford redress to the ryot for e\ery grievance y°u m, S ‘ ^ 
employ, without danger, the greatest rogues tn the world in colleen g 
levenue 

4191 Would not the people of India derive very considerable 
natives being employed in the collection of the revenue, where isji 1 P 
are at the present moment employed ? — \n opinion is very '■'Ljfor 
tamed, butm which I confess I do not participate, that it would be ^ t j, e 
the natives of India to be more largely employed in the b ustne 
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government than they now are It appears to me that the great concern of 25 Aug 1831 

the people of India is, that the business of government should be well and 

cheaply performed, but that it is of little or no consequence to them who are J 

the people that perform it The idea generally entertained is, that you would 

elevate the people of India by giving them a greater share in their own 

government , but 1 think that to encourage any people in a train of believing 

that the grand source of elevation is in being an employe of government, is 

anything but desirable lhe right thing, in my opinion, is to teach people 

to look tor their elevation to their own resources, their industry and eionomy 

Let the means of accumulation be afforded to our Indian subjects, let them 

grow rich as cultivators, merchants, manufacturers, and not accustom them 

selves to look for wealth and dignity to successful intriguing for places under 

government, the benefit from which, whatever it may be, can never extend 

beyond a very insignificant portion of the whole population 

4195 Do you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from the 
higher brandies of the revenue employment is looked upon by them, and is, 
m point of fact, a sti c ma upon them — I do not believe that thev look upon 
it in that light. 

4196 Do you know any country in which it would not be so considered * 

— I should point to India as a country in which it is not so considered. 

4197 Supposing, for example, Englishmen alone were employed in the 
higher branches of employment in Ireland, do you not conceive that the Irish 
would consider it a stigma upon them ? — I consider that the feeling of 
degradation, from being governed by foreigners, is a feeling altogether 
European I believe it has little or no existence in any part of Asm 

4198 Do you not think that, by the greater employment of the natives of 
India in the higher branches ot employment, the character of the natives 
would be ameliorated 3 — I should think that such employment would have 
little effect m that way The thing of importance, in order to elevate the 
character of any people, isj to protect them Elevation is the natural state ot 
a man who has nothing to fear , and the best riches are the effects of man’s 
own mdu&try , effects which never fail when the piotection is good 

4199 Have you ever been in India — I have not 

4200 And you can only speak from what you h iv e read and heard 3 — Yes 

4201 Are you aware th it petitions havebepn sent home by the natives of 
India, most numerously and respectably signed, complaining in the strongest 
terms of their exclusion from the civil, judicial, and financial departments of 
government? — l am perfectly aware of such petitions having been sent home, 
but I am far from supposing that those petitions speak the general language 
of the country 

4202 What reason have you to llnnk so? — 1 can only speak generallv, 

because my reason is an inference from all 1 know, fiom all I have heard, and 
all I hue read about the people » 


420 J Is 
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420 3 . Is the correspondence you have read native coirespondence-— Not 
native correspondence. 

4204. Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company’s seruats 13 
India exclusively? — Not exclusively. 

4205. You have not seen anything stated by the natives themselves apes 
that subject?— Not any thing written by themselves upon that subject. 

420(5. Are the petitions that have been referred to from the presidencies * 
or florn the provinces 5 — From the presidencies, I believe, exclusively. 

4207. Do you conceive that it is possible for any person to form an a<'c 
quate judgment of the character of a people without being personally 
acquainted with them?— If the question refers to myself, I am far from pre 
tending to a perfect knowledge of the character of the people of India. 

4208. Do you conceive that the 8th article of the 7th dame of the 
Regulations ot L793, by which a pledge was made by the Governor general 
in Council to enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the 
geneul protection of the inferioi departments, and other cultivators of the 
soil, has been ledeemed or not in the countiies where the permanent settle- 
ment has been introduced ? — It has not been redeemed ; it has been fre- 
quently violated. 

4209. Do yon conceive that the circumstances of Bengal, where the per 

manent settlement was introduced, are at the present moment such as to 
warrant the government to resort to acts that would redeem that f'eug 6 
given on the introduction of the regulation ? — I fear the change of circum- 
stances is such as would put great difficulties in the way, because there fn' e 
been 6uch fluctuations, that it would be difficult to know who were me ryots 
in occupancy at the time of the permanent settlement. 

4210. Do y on conceive that a fair adjustment of the rights and claims 0 t * e 

ryots and zemindars, in countries where the settlement has been / 

might be made without infunging the principles of the settlement or iJ ^ 
and that government would be justified in entering upon that adjintmcn <• 
their claims ? — Certainly. 

4211. Are you aware that in lands included in zemin da ties 
recovered from jungle waste, the government have actually interfered ^ 
the demands in many of the zemindanies on the ryots ?— In certain CJ ‘ 
which they have compiomised a doubtful question between the right 8 s' 
gov erntnent and the rights of the zemindars, they have commenced by se 0 
the demand upon the ryot. 

4212. Do you recollect whether the amount settled is, that where g®' cr ^ 

ment had a right to eight annas from the 2 emmdar, the zemindar 1 ^ 
right to collect more than twelve annas fiom the cultivator? 1 
common proportion. • 

4218. Will not the consequence of this probably be that 
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zemindars who possess no waste lands will have their cultivators desirous 25 Aug. 1831. 
to go to waste lands, where they have such' superior encouragement, and ~ ~~ , 

will not the consequence of that, where it occurs, .be to put many of the * tU * 

best lands out of cultivation ? — That is an occurrence frequent in every part 
of India. 

4214. Are you aware that the ryots in Bengal who possess lands at those 
money assessments under the late regulations, are represented by the recent 
despatches to be in a prosperous condition, where their settlements have 
been fixed ? — Yes. 

4215. Are you aware that in the Regulations of 1793, no other proprietors 
or holdeis of land or possessors of rights under the zemindars were noticed, 
except taloohdars, tenants, under-tenants, ryots, and other cultivators ? — 

Those are the terms made use of. 

4216. Do not you think that when those regulations were introduced with 
those general terms, the actual occupants of villages and lands subordinate 
to the zemindars had in those countries actually the same rights and proper- 
ties that are usually common to such classes of persons throughout different 
parts of India? — It appears to me that it is implied in the terms, and I have 
no doubt that such is the fact. 

4217. Do not you conceive that in India, as elsewhere, a prosperous 
tenantry can alone make a prosperous lord of the soil ? — I believe so. 

4218. Are you not of opinion that the destruction of the rights of the 
subordinate holders of land by the general Regulations of 1793, before we 
had minute information upon the subject, namely, the rights of village commu- 
nities, of khoodkhast ryots, and others, was one great cause of those internal 
disorders, and that gang-robbery, which went subsequently to so great an 
extent, especially in the years 1808, 1809> and 1810? — I believe so ; and also 
of the great absence of prosperity among the ryots of Bengal at the present 
moment. 

4219. You were asked whether the per-centage upon the collection of land 
levenues of the possessions ceded by the Mahrattas included stipends and 
pensions as charges upon the revenue; have you referred at all to the 
Appendix that was laid before the Committee? — I have not. 

4220. In page * under land revenue charges, j'ou will find stipends and * Page 120l/ * 
charges charged in that column, and in the year 1827-28 you will find they 

amount to .£312,545, will not that make a great alteration with regard to 
the amount of per-centage in the expense of collecting the revenue? — Most 
certainly. 

4221. Are you aware whether, in the charges against the salt revenue 
upon the opposite side, there is not a deduction made of the advances made 
to the manufacturer before the revenue is put down ? — From my recollec- 
tion I should say, that the gross amount of revenue, that is, the whole 
of the returns from the sales, is put on the one side, and the gross charges, 

4 K including 
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the “the? eVerytI ’ ins ’ C0St ° f P'ofacti™, with all intermediate expense, 

4232. Upon the side of charges there is £497,845 placed as advances to 
manufacturers ; do you suppose that that is deducted before they put don 
what is on the opposite stde, £2,382,277, or is it merely the gross' arnon,™ 
—I believe m both statements the gross amount. On the one side there is 
the whole of the receipts from the sales, and on the other the charges, admit 
to the manufacturers, and all other charges. 

4223. You were asked as to the expense of collection in the ceded pro- 
vinces in Oude. In the last year, 1827-28, it was stated that it had risen to 
twenty-seven per cent, upon the collection of the customs. Upon turning 

0 page * does it not appear to you that the customs, from some caused 
have been very much reduced during the latter period? — There appears 
irom those statements to be a great reduction. 

4224. May not that account for the apparent increase of per-centage upon 
the collection?— Undoubtedly. 

4225. Upon a former day you were asked your opinion as to the best 
mode ol improving the country, whether by a zemindary settlement or i 
ryotvvarry, and your answer appeared to express an opinion that you cob* 
fhffvT Xt an ® V1 tbat ryot should become a man of property; was 
tnat the intention of youi answer? — Certainly not : it is by no means an 

1 ij u ryot .should become rich, and by no means an eul that be 
s 10 Y. become a landed proprietor. My objection applies solely to the 
rendering of any man a proprietor at the expense of the state, alienating 

° f tbe .P ub hc revenue in order to render him rich. That be 

possible beC ° me iS 3 m ° St desirable thin S’ and as . maD y of thera “ 

^? a ,Y e y°, u n °t stated that in the ryotwar settlements it is distinctly 
ers oo that there shall be a maximum although not a minimum fixed? ■ 
at was the principle of Sir Thomas Munro’s settlement. It appears to me 
0«. n ° mea ,?o- a "® cessar y part of the principle of a settlement in detail, 
though it was of Sir Thomas Munro’s. 

^ ere b a maximum fixed, does not that become nearly a per- 
nrfif emen Wlth,the ryot?— It is sure to become in time a pew* 
pop ularion ment * beCaUSe the rent ofland will increase ,with the progress of 

P erm anent maximum to be so high, as that it » 
fac P t wim h A m any part of the country, would not it inpoprf 
andtfe® ne . adead letter? — The truth is, that the maximum is so high, 
n the remissions so frequent, that in practice the settlement is annual* 
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Veneris, 26 ° die Angusti, 1831 . 


ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq. called in, and examined. 

4229. You were for some years in India? — I was ten years there alto- 
gether, at two periods. 

4230. Will you state what situations you held in India, and in what parts 
of the^country ? — I went there in ISIS. 1 was on the Madias establishment ; 
and from the end of 1817 till the beginning of 1820 I was register of the 
court of Cuddapah in the Ceded Districts. I then came home, owing to 
bad health, and returned in 1823, when, after being a short time an assistant 
to the secretary in the board of revenue, I acted as sub-collector of Ramnad 
for about six weeks. I was then three years in Tanjore as sub-collector, 
the last three months of which I was in charge of the whole piovince j and I 
came home again, sailing in April 1827. 

4231. You left India on account of your health? — -Yes. 

4232. It appears that your name is mentioned in the course of the evidence 
of a witness before the Committee, Mr. Peter Gordon ; have you seen that 
gentleman’s evidence ? — Yes, I have. 

4233. Are there any points of that evidence on which you wish to make 
any observations to the Committee? — There are a few points on which I 
conceive that an erroneous impression requires to be removed 5 for instance, 
from the answer to Question 525 it may be supposed that I was one of those 
in the Company’s service who were not acquainted with the native languages. 
I think, in justice to myself, I may say that while I was in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts I transacted business without an interpreter in the Teloogoo language j 
and that when I went to the southern districts I transacted business all the 
time I was there in the Tamul language; in both cases the language of the 
country. I conversed with the natives, examined evidence, took petitions 
myself from them ; indeed, I wrote a Malabar letter, the day after I arrived, 
to the head tehsildar of Ramnad. In answer to Questions 545-6-7-8-9, 
there is some allusion to the state of the people. In Mr. Gordon’s evidence 
there is so much mixture regarding Tanjore, and Ramnad, and Madura, that 
it is very difficult to say exactly to what district it applies ; m some cases it 
may be conceived to apply to both districts, when it applies only to one. 
Thoughd know little of the state of the people of Madura or Ramnad, hav- 
ing been only there for about six weeks, yet while I was in Tanjore I became 
very well acquainted with the state of the people there, and I do not think 
that they are in anything like so wretched a state as he describes them j at 

4 K. 2 least 
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least I wish to say that, as far os Tamore is conrern,^ it. 
so unfavourable a situation In answer to Questions’ 5J7 
irrigation, I cannot subscribe to the ominous ? 7 8 ,’ r , e S ,rd "5 

lates to Tamore In Vnswers 805 ,0^11 P , SU ‘ l"' llculj,, f » re 
the works /or the purpo eTf ,Zalt to t b,^ 1’° ‘T™ 

S wulf resp Ut t t'u T ?t' ““ TlTet.'nansw'erto'S 

nearly half thp Inml Um, ° which I was connected with Ramnad very 

r^eason^ of r CnUC " as demed from the dry land , but that being 

But From the irrm » ,C rcvetlue ^ rom the wet land had \ery much decreased 
^fgreatv-Uue bol^m Van^re^and^n' Il-imn-iil 1,0 provel ^ ^ at ^ ^ ! 
564 ^ehte^th^n^ ^ Gfer p° rdon ’ s evidence, in the answer to Question 
much more fertile^T ° f F ^ or ? ml y*~ h does * but ^Tanjoreisso 
be of no value wh ° ^ amnad » a °d as *» Tmjore the dr) land is stated to 

answer will apply^ eq«“/to RL'S3' den,bl0 Va ' U< ’’ 1 conce » e »' 3t lbe “ 

water m tb ? 1 aro ca ded dry, flooded by a collection of rain 

b) means 6 ^ ,and 13 land irrigated , it is cultivated 

whaUs calUd drv^nrf 0 ^ 6 ^^! 31 0ne season t0 he used at another?— No 
upon irrigation ^ 13 ^ Un ^ ab ’ and does not depend in the smallest degree 

of above Si!!,? 01 the extent and population of Tamore ?-It is a triangle 

ber of villages n »v S 00 eac 1 s,de » tbe population is 870,682, and the cum 
ber ot villages paying revenue to government 5,68 8 

various ran!*^ ai P ount of * >ts revenue 3 — The revenue varies from 

charges for thp v ave a ta Me of the land revenue, together w th the 
Mr CoMonV^ J 63 ? I 820 ' 1S21 * 1822 and 1823, in the first ofwhcb 
was 33 lacs 4 SQ9 T^ 00 com ™™ed The gross land revenue for ISO 
76,131 and\t 9 fnn? e c J? ar S es 7 lacs and 28,758, the nett collections 35ba 
progressive mrrpilp ar ®/ rom bistable that during that period there was a 
for ”he last of rhp f* 0 * 16 reveaue » a °d a progressive decrease in the charges 
barges 4 hes 86 the Srosshnd revenue was 38 lacs 36,832, the 
4240 Wh , 3 net co ^ ectlons 33 lacs 50 075 

was merely iat InK 0 *? the sele £ tl0n of those fo ir years particularly ?--^ 

y that I g 0t the cop} , of an account that b( f en ma j e at tW 

periou > 
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period; but the land revenue increased still farther during the two following 
years, owing to the increased price of grain. 

4241. In discharging the duties of the situation you held in Tanjore, you 
of course were conversant with the administration of the land revenue in 
that country ? — -Yes, I had experience of it for three years. 

4242. Will you be so good as to state the description of settlement which 
prevails in Tanjore; was it a permanent settlement, or the ryotwar, or the 
village system? — It was the village system ; but it was in some degree ryot- 
war also, as in most of the villages the share of each individual was perfectly 
known, and it was levied from him accordingly. 

4243. To whom was it known ? — It was known according to the govern- 
ment accounts, in which his share was entered. 

4244. With what description of persons is the settlement made ? — With 
the meeiassydars. 

4245. How do you conceive that a settlement made with the meerassydars 
can be considered as a village settlement? — There is calculated an amount 
for the whole village, which consists of the portions of each according to the 
government accounts, and their adherence or non-adherence to the rent 
causes general advantage or disadvantage to them all in making the settle- 
ment for the year. 

4246. Ho you mean to say that there is any one principal person re- 
sponsible for the whole ? — No. 

4247. Will you explain more in detail the system of settlement that pre- 
vails in that country? — By a calculation made up from the old accounts of 
the village, a ceitain standard produce at a certain standard rate, with a fixed 
assessment on the dry land, &c., is offered to the meerassydars, who are the 
proprietors of the soil, at a rent. If they agree to that rent the settlement 
is made ; if they do not consent to it the village is taken under the manage- 
ment of the Company’s servants. 

4248. In one village is there not frequently more than one meerassydar? 
— fn most cases there are more. 

4249* Is each of those meerassydars dealt with separately? — They gene- 
rally agree together; if some of them will .not agree, the rest most frequently 
hold back ; but there are cases in which one portion will agree and the other 
will not. 

4250. Has it fallen to your lot to make, or to assist in making some of 
those settlements ? — It has. 

4251. On those occasions with whom did you transact? — With the mee- 
russydars themselves ; but more frequently it is done through the tehsildar 
of the talook. 

4252. Is the tehsildar an officer appointed by the collector ?— Yes ; he is 
collector of the revenue for a large division in the country. 
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425S. Wlmt is the duty of the sheristadar ; is he in anv wavconemw ■ 

‘X" e f°r reve " l,e? - No ? the collection; he is [he head nati^ 
in the collector's office, who takes charge of the accounts. T 

4254. Will you be good enough to state what is the operation ia that 

country in settling a village ?— An account is made up from the best infor. 
mation which we at present possess of the extent of land and produce of that 
village. According to this account an offer is made to the meerassydars to 
pay a share of the produce upon this standard, and if they agree the settle- 
ment is made; if they do not agree, it remains under the government 
management. ° 

4255. Is not the class of persons who cultivate the land immediately under 

tlie meerassydars called parakoodees ? They are. 

4256. And below them is there not yet an inferior class? — Yes, an inferior 
class, denominated pullers. 

4257. In point of fact, does the tehsildar or any other officer of the col- 
lector ti eat with the meerassydars individually previously to such settlement 
being made, or does he merely summarily place before him the sum at which 
his rent is proposed to be fixed by the government ? — They inquire of the 
meerassyclius if they are willing to consent to the rent, and they find out 
what their sentiments are in the case. 

r if 58 , * V0U mean t0 sa y l ^ at on suc h occasions the meerassydars have 
full and free access to the seivants of the collector of the revenue r— Perfectly 
ree, and I believe in general, but ceitainly in my own case, perfectly free 

cess to the European officers of government also. Their objections were 
altereii cons,deration * and if ‘hey appeared to be fair the terms were , 

4~59. Are the Committee to understand that in the country which jou 
are speaking of those settlements take place annually ' The settlements 
nave been of various descriptions. For the first four years of our possession 
the vyhole country was under Aumanee management; in Fushes 121415 
and lb an annual rent nrevailp,! Mnam it . from fushe 



simp in ioVi j • rent; ,n Fuslie 1220 there was one year’s rent; 

In u 1232, In thatFuslie, which corresponds with the je*r 

countrv ° r ^ 1822, there ^ as an effort made to settIe tI,e greater part of the 

Z °" 3 , permanen ‘ foolin S> with a power of revisal in case of the settle- 
ment having been very improperly made. 

admS3° y ° U ! c . r,ow J forhow Io "g, after we took the management, the 

d ministration continued under the Aumanee system ?— For four years. 

have^no w y °- U Sta , te the resuIt of the produce of those four years 
those four vlT 1 *? 16 ? , statement of ‘he produce of the whole country for 
years, but I have here selected by accident the annual P r0( uce , , 

J a considerable 
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a considerable number of villages, perhaps twenty-five villages, stated 26 Au§. 183! 

annU311 ^ A.S,nUr,E' 1 . 

4262. During the period that the administration continued under the 
management of the government, did the revenues, or did they not, largely 
decrease ? — I believe they decreased very largely ; at all events the produce 
brought to account was greatly diminished. 

4263. To what do you attiibute that large decrease under that system? — 

To the impossibility of managing so extensive a country upon that system. 

I have found that even in the small number of villages which are still under 
the government management, there is the greatest difficulty to make those 
lands produce any thing like what it is proved that they produced in formei 
years, even with, in many cases, an improved irrigation. 

4264. Have you reason to know that, under that system of administration, 
fraud and corruption existed to a very great extent? — To a very great 
extent. In the first year of our possession it appears that the administration 
of affairs went on very satisfactorily. In the second year there began to be 
some frauds ; but in the third and fourth years there were very great frauds, 
so much so that a commission was sent from Madras to investigate. It will 
be proved by a reference to almost any of those villages of which I have 
accounts here, that as soon as the village came under the government 
management, the produce brought to account invariably fell off. In many 
cases the cultivation was decreased and not so well performed. 

4265. What are the four years during which it was under Aumanee 
management? — From 1801-2 to 1804-5. 

4266. Did any circumstances come to your jcnowledge, which exposed a 
very general system of corruption in the individuals employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue? — In some cases I obtained possession of the real 
accounts of the roeerassydars of the villages, and in those accounts there 
was almost invariably a very large account of bribes paid to the different 
native officers of government. 

4267. Do you mean that you had, from the admission of the meerassydars, 
evidence of the existence of a general system of that description ? — The 
meerassydars were unwilling to admit any such facts, but at the same time 
they admitted that those were their own accounts. I have in my hand a 
translation of an account of one meernssydar ; it consists of nineteen pages, 
and only comprises five years, and it is almost throughout an account of 
bribes that he gave j and here are notes from his con espondence with his 
own managers, in which he directs them to give those bribes, and to endea- 
vour to get the grain measured falsely, to use false measures, and to take pos- 
sesion of some of the grain at night, j if they can get it falsely measured in 
the day-time 5 and my belief is that throughout the Aumanee villages in 
general this is the system that prevails. I believe that under very careful 

' superintendence 
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superintendence it may be prevented in a considerable number . 
that it is quite impossible to prevent it nltonether r r-,-, a n 

of cases in which, Soring 

a very small amount of grain, compared with what thev nmdnrAfl f ^ °^ ct:e 
ev 0 :nad t ffi at ,r Pr0dUCe e<IUal 

even a difficulty in getting the meerassjdars to cultivate the whole eit J! 
when it is under the government management 

JS* In the eVen j t ° f the meerass y6ars not consenting to the rental Ssed 
ment ofZ™ pix'hey do! g ° Vernment take P° ssess '°” ■* «mp 

JomrhZ^J.TT' 00 ° f ° fficer> and b > what name is he designated, 
A nerson <?Xd * appoint to condu ct the management of the estate?— 
a person called a monygar is appointed 

JUS,™""* , cIa f s or description of persons is that monygar -Hsu 
is i ncrsnn aT poking out foi an office, sometimes it turns out that he 
snnfi nnrl tl» ° as ^ een already displaced from some office The pay is so 
lation sn n,r.r PP °:? tment s ° * em P or ary, and the opportunities for pecu 
the situation Vf US * that ,s difficult to procure people of character to fil 
the situation they are in all cases natives of the district 

to Ip^hPt ™!P!i are n °L t 5 e " generally held to be persons who are supposed 
produced nf il 16 rCaCh ° P i^ 0Se practices which the accounts jou havejust 
§enend e ne/ t ,,S K mee f aSSy , dar e ^»bit?-No, there is «n general veiylttlc 
sildir md tii , pace d upon t ^ em » but if the peshkar, the deputy teh 
manaVd a a T n e ,S, dar d ° then duty, the affairs of the village will be well 
son whn mnr> can prove In 3 g rea t number of cases The peshkar is a per 
reports to him ageS * su b division of the talook under the tehsildar, and 

dnri^L ha ^ e lhe goodness to state in what proportions the pro- 
11 3 ner renr upp ? S j d to be divided ? — Taking the produce at 100 cullums, 
pafoSa c C u r n n U m f ° r Cert ™ r,ghts° and fees of office, « erf 

share with T Ieaves 88 i» half of which 444, is the government 

government «,W pe J £ ent ad ded for alms resumed, leaving 4 as the 
not acree tn tl f> 6 °Vi C P r °duce but in cases when the rneerassjJars do 

xpenfes of thp^rr 131, five per cent 15 taken from their share to pay the 
pensesof the management of the village 

the five ner a rpnt tll ^ Sl I ar< ! ^ at remains to the meerassydar independent of 
deductioif from »h e d uct ed? — The meerassydar has one.third with thJ 
of the remainder 6gr ° SS amoum > and the parakoodees the other tw o-tbinJ 

hoodies ?l?Thl t t° Se t ?° 4h, I rd » what proportion does he allot to the pjj 
the 8ee d an^cxpense^of^uHage! 6 ^ the " Share “ ^ 

4275 
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4275. Do the parahoodees consider that they have a right to that share? 26 Aug 183 1 
■ — They have a perfect right to it , and sometimes they la) their complaints ^ SineT~t> r 
before the collector if the meerassydir attempts to oppress them mc a,7> 

4276 Are the p irahoodees the actual cultivators of the soil? -In some 
cases the meerassydar cultivates, and takes all that share to himself, and is 
at the expense of cultivation , but in general the parakoodee is at the 
expense of the cultivation The meeiassydar enjoj s the rest perfectly tree 
as a rev enue 

4277 In the event of the meerassydar not concurring in the rent, but the 
government taking it into its own administration, and appointing a monygar, 
what becomes of the situation of the parakoodee? — He leceives the same 
share that he would have done if it had been undei the meerassydar, 
excepting that if there be, as there often is, a very large share of produce 
nbt brought at all into the government accounts under the rent, of that the 
paiakoodee will be thereby deprived He receives the same proportion 
otherwise , but from deficiency in the cultivation perhaps a less quantity. 

4278. In what mode is the monygar remunerated? — He is paid a small 
salary. 

4279 In the event of the government taking the cultivation of the estate 
into their own hands, does the meerassjdar continue to receive the same 
proportion of the produce that he would have had had he consented to pay 
the rent’ — The meerassydar loses, five per cent of the gross produce is 
taken b} the government to pay the expense of supeuntending the culti- 
vation 

42S0 Does the meerass)dar under those circumstances get any profit 
whatever? — The meerass^der has Ins shaie of the pioduce, minus five per 
cent The five per cent is deducted fiom the sum total of the villages I 
have here a paper containing a statement of the case of a village, given to 
me by one of the chief servants of the government, as an example of the 
rent, though it does not give the usual process of fixing the giain amount 

4281 Will you have the goodness to read that paper ? — 

[ The Witness read the same , as foil oils J 

“ Memorandum 

Vaylia m g 

Ramapooram village, containing 15 - - 

This village, as well as the whole province, was under management of the 
urcar from Fusly 1210 to 1218, both inclusive , and the quantity of gross 
produce in the abovesaid years is as follows 


4L 


In 
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Fuslies. 

Extent of Land. 

Gross Pioduce. 


1210 .... 

1211 - - - - 

1212 - - - . 

1213 - - - - 

Vaylies. 

15 

15 

15 

1,875 

2,250 

1,500 

1,800 



60 

7,425 


Average, or * - 

15 

1,856* 


In some villages the average abovesaid is taken as a basis of the setth- 
ment jor the subsequent years j and in others, the highest gross produce in 
the said four years is taken, according to the local state of the village and 
the nature of the irrigating river. As, for instance, the standard gross pro- 
1 856 | l tHlS V13ge lS the avera S e of the four years, which being cullums 


Kotc — A dink- 
rum is nearly a 
rupee and a half. 


t-x c . _ . Culls, m. m 

JJehciency of produce is 156 — — 

The mailwarum or circar share is . . . . 67 11 1-J 

at S double fs. a cullurn, amounts to ch- 20.4, to be deducted from the 
profit by price. 

The following are the deductions usual in the-gross produce of a village: 

. Culls, n 

y per cent, sotuntrums on the gross produce, is - - 1^7 " 


Remainder 

Deduct again S per cent, mauniums - ( - 

Remainder - 

Deduct again the coodiwarum or inhabitants’ share, at 
50 per cent. . 

Remaining amount of mailwarum or circar share 
Add, resumed pitchay, at 8 mercals per 100 cullums 

Total - ■ 


ctnn ,„ J . v a cuuum, being tne j ■ ; 

standard price, and amounts to . . . 249 5 * 

for the vte a . id of * 49c/w * 5 f- 8c. is the standard money amount 
3 fan 5 a enlhim as 1 ^ 1S stan ^ ar d money amount is formed at them 
» it may vary as the current selling price 


I,CS9 

s 

50 

H 

1,638 

4 

810 

4i 

S19 

4! 

12 

41 

SSI sj 


formed 
rises or falls* 


rate £ 
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If the current selling price ‘become Sf fan* a cullum, it is 25 per cent. 26 Aug. 1831. 
more than the standard price ; the amount at 25 per cent, to the standard — — 

jumma is 62c/is. Sfi 26c., and out of this profit by price 10 per cent, of the Sin ^ S Q 
standard jumma, being 2 4-chs. 9 f. lC'c., is remitted to the inhabitants, and 
the rest, being STjchs. 4f. 10c. if added to the standard jumma, amounts to 
28 Qchs. Of 18c. to be collected from the meerassydars 

But if on the other hand the price fall 25 per cent., and become only 2| 
fan* a cullum, the amount of the loss between 3 and 2£ fan* Chs. /. c. 
a cullum is - - - - - - - - -62 3 26 

The amount to be remitted to them at 20 per cent, only is 49 8 8 

In the standard money amount, the aforesaid sum of 49 chs. 8f 8c. is 
deducted, and the rest, being 199cfa. 7f> is only collected from the mee- 
lassydars.” 

4282. Was the settlement made by Mr. Wallace a settlement from year 
to year ? — -For the first year it was from year to year, then for three years, 
and then there were two periods of five years in succession ; but during 
most. I believe all, of those years, there were villages that did not come into 
the arrangement. 

4283. From the means of information you possessed during your expe- 
rience in Tanjore, should you say, that upon the whole the means of ascer- 
taining the fair rents are satisfactory? — 1 think that hitherto the information 
is exceedingly imperfect. During my administration of the sub-division, I 
found that there was a great extent of produce that had not been brought 
to account. I am treating at present almost entirely of irrigated land, the 
other is comparatively of small importance, and the settlement of the vil- 
lages is always founded upon the amount of produce in the wet land. 

There aie'some cases in which the meerassydars held out from not con- 
senting to the fixed teerwa upon the dry land; but that is very seldom the 
case. I found that there was a \ery great extent of cultivation that had 
never been brought to account ; and also that the produce in some villages 
was actually above J 00 per cent, more than appeared in the government 
accounts. The consequence is that the servants of the Company, being 
aware of their enjoying this surreptitious advantage, levy taxes upon them 
to a great amount almost at pleasure, and the meerassydars do not complain 
of this, because they wish the system to continue. When I was in charge 
of the whole district, I found that' the extent of land and produce not 
brought to account, was even greater than in my own division ; and that 
the information regarding some of the villages ( was much more erroneous 
than that of any in my own division, to ihe amount of 2, 3, and in some few 
cases 400 per cent. I reported those circumstances as they came before 
me to the Board of Revenue. ' 1 

4824, Under those circumstances of defective information, and of the 
4 L 2 existence 
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20 Aug 1831 existence of so much 

Stnchir, Esg tl0 "> do you not conside/the recurrence oTanTn y nua] P ° rl t T'‘ eS f “ r corr P- 
? evil ?_I do , and I stated, both onvatclv to st r. » » pat 

Iicly to my superiors, that I was anxious tLh S Thomas Muoro and pub- 
should be known, and that then a fair settl ' e , tr e 6 ?l ate oP die County 
the meerassydars might be assured amnintf sho , uld be raade ' so 
the government, and against exaction on } ncrease of nent on the part or 
vants, but that as Ion “as this system mn!™ P j rt °! 1 le E ovcrnme "t ter 
bery, and extortion subset with T C ° ntlnuecI - so long would fraud, b„ 

yofunde°rr g cfeZVh:\Z, e e 

government was 5,688, and I had nearfeT b a/i”™? 1 ®? pa)IDg re,en “ e “ 
and my division was “ i , y ‘"° fifll,s ot them . Melt, 2 Ml, 
was 285,16™ 6 P ° PU ' 0US ,han th ° ° lher The number ,n is‘i 

and council of Madras* dated U tlie < Sf1 CtI f "m he 7 1S “ letter from tlle E °'™ r 
following expression ?p, “ e 51,1 of Marcil 1813, <n wind, there ,s the 
regarding Taniore x c as^hS T"k °1 t l , e ‘“formation being as accurate 
thing fall withirTyoun observation To 3 ’T,'" 0 " 1 l>aS ° f ^ ’ Dim > 
ment of Madras of that dav or ^ y ° U t0 6 a PP ose ,hat ll,e "°' m 

as accurate i knowledge nfrl,f f sul > sel l" en t day, had any llung lie 
lord has of l„s estate ,n Eng midT"! r Lu™" ^^ tl,e,r , adm t"‘tttation, as a land 

being complete, and 1 

Thomas Munroand th 
tion is very imperfect 

probable proceeds oTfW* If J 0SS|b *® to come t0 any fair estimate of the 
Uful revenue suivey^-ThafrT' an * other means than by a 

tor\ , but I think fh,* r 1 s ^ stem would perhaps be the most SJti'fac 
cured by a careful im orraa,lon sufficiently accurate could bepo- 
expensive a process ® atIon » without going through so tedious and so 

described, did xTharmlln ^emg so notorious and extensive as you h»e 
that any individuals^vere n Un the ,P en °d of your residence in that country 
dars to justice, in so far P r ® Secuted I myself have brought several tebsk 

W 4 r 2 8 d 9 Sm ' SSed ’ and fined ‘° a “"“e amoum ^ 

e,ven by theresubt,ow 

—The collector makefmnntM UDder l ^ e control of the Board of HnflWJ* 
fines that he has imnot,?? ^ reports to the B °“rd ol Revenue of all H* 

S lmposed for ««t month, with the causes for which they 

inflicted. 
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inflicted ; and in some cases the Board of Revenue revises those proceed- 
ings, 

4291. Does the collector, in any instance of detection and conviction of 
peculation or malversation, proceed to inflict punishment without first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Board of Revenue? — -The collector acts upon the 
evidence before him upon his own responsibility j but his proceedings are 
liable to be revised and even cancelled. 

4292. Of what description of persons is the Board of Revenue usually 
constituted? — -The Board of Revenue is appointed by the governor, who is 
responsible for the fitness of the persons who are so appointed. 

4293. Have you found practically that the Board of Revenue has been 
disposed energetically to support the collector in his attempts to put down 
the abuses that prevailed ? — I feel great delicacy in answering this question ; 
but I can only speak as to my own case, in which the Board seemed to seek 
occasion to object, and the government in their answer to the Board sup- 
ported me in some points against the opinion of the Board, particularly in 
approving and directing a continuance of those inquiries which the Board 
ordered to be stopped. 

4294. Can the Board of Revenue, in any case, having any local know- 
ledge upon the subject upon which they have to decide?— -Some members of 
the Board of Revenue have been in the revenue department, and therefore 
they are acquainted with the system, and with the state of the countries 
where they were, 

4295. Supposing an individual felt himself aggrieved by a conviction 
before the collector, in what way does he address himself for redress to the 
Board of Revenue at Madras? — He either goes himself, or sends a complaint 
to them by petition. 

429b. Previous to the collector’s decisions on such cases being overruled 
by the Board of Revenue, is he himself heard upon the subject ? — He has an 
opportunity of an explanation. 

4297* During the period that you yourself discharged those duties, had 
you occasion to make any specific reports and suggestions to the Board of 
Revenue touching the abuses that prevailed within your jurisdiction ? — From 
the time I became acquainted with the state of Tanjore 1 repeatedly made 
representations, and particularly when I was in charge of the whole pro- 
vince ; I mentioned that a tehsildar, whom I had turned out and convicted 
of fraud and bribery to a considerable amount, had represented to me, that 
in one of the talooks in which he had administered the affairs of government 
for some time, there was a revenue of a lac of rupees which might fairly be 
levied from lands and produce that were not brought to the government 
account. . There were other tehsildars who made similar reports of other 
talooks, but not to the same extent ; and I discovered in my own division, 
that there was a very considerable extent of land that had never been brought 

to 
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rn consequence°of Those TtpreseMauons? S 'Tn Ue "’ ” °" y ' D 5“ lrle> "* 

Munro s information, from var oT s ' c0 " sei I u ““ «fS.rHo M 

jore, he ordered the survey wlneh ’ re S ard ' n ff lhe real stateofTan 
the country. y ’ , " dl was commenced at the time wheo I!,R 

4300.' w!r„T ededyOU ' n t,1C coIlect, °" °fTnnjore?-Mr. Campbell 

of the government su7vey?—M 1 ke cib I 'l| Campbellf j rt 1 hecommenc ™'" 1 

Of the talooh of Mpvmm ti, 5? commenced the serve, ,n apart 
for being very factious anrl T e ch| ef meerassydars there are notonom 
left the country Tam „ * und ‘f ta "‘l the plan faded , tut bn; 

Thomas Munro, from his hirrh c ‘ ently -tcquainted with the particulars Sr 
conducting tins survey: /rave him T” 1 /" ° f Campbell*® capabilities for 
collectors. ^ ^ tn greater powers than were usually given to 

to conviction^ by ?. e * au,ters or peculators having been brought 
hensay ’ p e during his collectorship? — Merely from 

removal from Ihe ctllectotshm 1 °/ tl,e circumstances of Mr Campbells 
high situation at Madras T» 1 ^ now l ^ at he was afterwards placed m a 
regard to the fraiiH<s ,*i, .C e ,s . one point that I wish to mention wth 


Ul 6" filiation at Madras 7w 0 * * 3 rt,lcnv ‘ l,UJ r“ L ' u * u 

regard to the frauds that hn«» t , one p0,nt tI,at 1 w,sh t0 mentl0nw 

that when the meefwtdSl r ken place ’ that 1 found > from various accouol 
remission on account nf i a £ reat number of rented villages demands 
they had a very Iar« more dro "S ht or ‘““"^‘mn, in those very )o 
their connivance and assist, 6 be ^ ond the standard gram amount, and I 

nf ti, a <»na assistance in Dernetmtmrr 


rney had a very larre ,n^ 0 «7i or inundation, in ttiose very year 

their connivance and assist, n be ^ ond the standard gram amount, and fo 
of the government receivpf} ce ' n pe 1 r P et ratmg this fraud, the native servant 
instances, I have found from Vef7 ar £ e SU01S °f money Among otnei 
village held in common ™ 3 SU, !l ,n court between two meerasvydats of i 
meerassydars have all nriv-if 6 prooP of the frauds that are practiced The 
the gov eminent account f . ac . Counts °f their own, which differ totally frotn 
accounts, one for the offirnre e ! eve tbat tb e curnums have also two sets ol 
With the meerassydars °* 1 le g° v ernment, and one for coni mumcatioos 

origin m the Ioosene« e rf a «if ear t * lat aP those frauds and abuses have the r 

part of them. ae exist iug system of settlement* — Thegr« ler 

interest m the country 3 StGm ^* ve tfle native proprietors any permanent 

rest, , which is saleable either n..M? t j Ve propnetors have a very valuable mte 
private sale is generally ^ or privately ; but the amount gnenfj 

Sales sometimes the sehant^JefS 1 ** than P ubl,c sale, because in puM® 
beforehand, by which 2^ f th L e government have made an arrangement 
7 ,Ch are to become the purchasers, and although 

transaction 
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transaction is public, yet they prevent people coming forward, and the bid- 
ding is very often unfair. 

4305, Is it your opinion that the meerassydars would prefer an annual or a 
temporary settlement to a permanent settlement ? — The great meerassydars 
are averse to having the exact state of their villages known j they have no 
objection to making the settlement for a long period, provided they are still 
to enjoy the advantages which they are conscious they possess. 

4306. In each case will notit depend upon the amount of concealed lands 
not brought to account which the individual may hold ? — I conceive so ; they 
are very willing to come to a final settlement when that settlement is very 
inadequate, but when the settlement is quite fair, many of them will not agree 
to it, in hopes that by some means or other they will get a more favourable 
offer at a future period. In the revenue letter from Madras, dated the 30th 
of January 1824.it is stated that the meerassydars might have held out for 
one season, but that it is not likely that they would have held out longer if 
the rent were fair. But if the intention of this letter be carried into effect, 
(for it is stated that this proves that the rent must be too high, and therefore 
it is proposed to lower it,) that is the very object for which they have held 
out. 

4307- Do the meerassydars at present conceive that they have any con- 
siderable interest either in extending irrigation, or otherwise improving their 
estates ? — They throw the whole burthen of sustaining the irrigation upon 
the government } I have even known an instance in which they were averse 
to assisting the government with their own people who were in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

4308. Do you think that a system of settlement, either in perpetuity or 
for a long term of years, would be beneficial, both as respects the revenue, 
and as far as regards the well-being and improvement of the condition of the . 
natives ? — I consider that a fair settlement for a long period of time would 
be very advantageous to the people ; and if made on equitable terms would 
not be injurious to the government interests. 

4309. What do you mean by a long period?— Fifteen or twenty years. 

4310. You have stated that the meerassydar’s share of the gross produce 
amounts to about 40 per cent. : supposing the whole of the lands in Tanjore 
were brought into the assessment, and that 40 percent, alone were allowed 
to the meerassydar, do you conceive that under such circumstances the 
estates could have any value at all in the market? — Yes, I do. 

4311. Do you not imagine that the chief value of the estates sold arises 

fiom the quantity of land cultivated, which is not brought into the assess- 
ment ? — I should consider that in the cases where there is land not brought 
Into account, that would increase the price very maferially. > 

4312. Can you give any idea of the number of meerassydars who have re- 

fused 
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26 Au r . 1 831 . fused at any period to concur in the reauisitinns of 
A Sinclair, L\ q . S ive tl,e ”>">*«■ °f vilbges, but not the number of ml era^syXrs ^ ““ 

-ft 

. collector, who Jre all Europeans “ “ SeC °" d “ s,stMt 10 ,k 

.as S suLL°ti 0 U a„ C v 0 r Ve th f that an r nt of Eur °P ean MpeHntata 

natire collectors e/hibit = ? ? C °u th n dis P°‘ itio " toextortion whichtle 
the State rf ,!, , . ~ ! sl '? u,d consl 6er it sufficient, if Ct were not that 

known to the native OTanS,” 1 ” 0 " *° tbe E overnment - bul ls M<4 
besides th^of ^f°P® ans f m pl°yed there any other duties to perform 

M?of 0f the revenue ? “~ Ye *’ lhe great adduionPaI dut/ 

trates^* wbose superintendence is the police?— Under the nngis- 

in thafdi^| I ^f r ° U awai i e f n ^ considerable amount of oppression practiced 
vate a ntan t n P r° n the ^ton of the soil, by compelling them 1 «o cot 
system does nZ frround in proportion to their circumstances?— No, tint 
collect one ins, aPP - 1} ’ ‘“JUT*' During the time I was there, I only „■ 
dars and the nar 1 , "u wblcb l here was a great dispute between the iticentur* 
dars and the parakoodees, which I got settled amicably. 

cient^S j he ?^ ste P 1 referred to apply to Maduia?— I am not siffi- 
been L/si* weUttet gggjfezS. *° * ^ ^ 

evened Jo”' b/the nlTve'officerst 

“ the n'ewVa^v^w Jh ^ evenu ® Selections, in a letter dated ISIS, that 
ment took fmm th e ”jS ene ral principles, and not bv any specific enact* 
which thev h-ivp na . hv 5 revenu e officers the power to punish and confine, 
to ^ take from Z to . Coerce *e ryot to cultivate, and anaoft 

the ketticoTo h "if 31 1,6 5 ? abIe t0 Pay- The tehsidar «as stripped 
sun, the stocks *inH stone placed on the head under a btimi^p 

and °[ hi f former insignia of office, by the d^J 

the rents of such i he had been .enabled to saddle tbe ryots 

ledge stitc wh pi ° s as he deemed proper.” Can you of >our own ico#‘ 

can only speak with SUC 1 P roce j-d*ngs took place in any part of Imhi 

y PCak W,th Te S*r<i to three districts, and no such case evercatnew 
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my knowledge. I beg to add, that I experienced no difficulty in Tanjore iq 
collecting the revenue, and the state of things just referred to does not 
exist, at least as far as my knowledge goes. 

• 4323. The letter which has been quoted has reference to some relief given 
from the evils that existed under the ryotwar system ; are you aware whether 
the new regulations do, in point of 'fact, prevent practices of that nature? — 
I am not aware of it. I know that that system did pie\ail of forcing the 
ryot either to cultivate that which he was unwilling to cultivate, or to pay for 
land that he did not cultivate ; but it was not in Tanjore, and I do not know 
how it is at present situated. 

4324. Have you examined the mound of the Cauvery in Tanjore? — I 
have; it is of very great extent. The river is divided by the island of 
Seringam, and it would be rejoined at the other end of the island, but for this 
work, which is erected in consequence of the southern portion of the river 
flowing in a higher bed than the northern, and taking advantage of this 
circumstance, this annicut is built to throw the river into the Tanjore dis- 
trict. 

* 4 3Q5. Is it not from that work that the great fertility of that part of the 
country principally arises ?— It is. 

4326. Is not that a work of an ancient date? — It is j before we had posses- 
sion of the country. 

4327. Is it kept in good repair at this moment? — That and all the other 
works afe paid particular attention to. I have here a table of the annual ex- 
pense of the works for irrigation for every year, and the most minute attention 
is paid to keeping the channels clear, and promoting irrigation by every 
means. 

4328. Have you seen several other situations in India, where works of a 
similar natnre, on a smaller scale, might be applied with great advantage to 
the country? — I ha\e not seen any places where it could be carried to much 
greater extent than it is, but I have no doubt that there are such places. 

i7o you not conceive tfiatf m that part of India irrigation may fie 
carried, with proper attention and outlay of capital, to a considerably greater 
extent than it is now carried to ? — I am not aware that any very great addi- 
tion could be made.’ 1 In the Ceded District there is a tank between two hills, 
which I believe is twenty miles in circumference. 

4330. Should you say that in Maduia the irrigation is carried to as great 
an extent as it might be?— I have no doubt that it might be in some degree 
improved; hut in regard to the district of Itamnad we aie only in temporary 
possession, ami I am not aware of the state of the ziilah of Madura itself. 

t 433I» The language of Tanjore is the Tamul, is it not? — It is. 

4332 In what language are the revenue accounts kept: — The revenue 
accounts are geneuilly in the Mahratta, and the accounts in the district are 
. ,4 M all 
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M in the Tamul. 'When they reach the talook office they are coavtrtrfi. 1 , 
the Mahratta, in which state they are sent up to the European office. 

, *S a V T lhe y again translated, or are they sent in the Jhh 

ratta to the Board of Revenue — All the accounts that accompany the Irani 
reports are sent m English; but of late years Sir Thomas Moan, added „ 
the Hoard of Revenue some native officers, to whom the Mahratta account! 
are now sent. 

4334. Are the natives of Tanjore generally acquainted with the .Mah- 
ratta language?— Not in general; but the cleverest accountants are the 
Mahratta Brahmins, which is the cause of the accounts being kept by them. 

4335. Then in the event of a refeience to the revenue accounts on the part 
ol the cultivators, which accounts would they see, the Mahratta accounts or 
the lamul accounts? — The Tamul accounts. Besides the village or luttum 
curnum s own account, there is a curnum of a larger district (Mahanum), 
whose accounts are also in Tamul ; those are sent to the talook office, Mil 
there they are deposited at the same time that they aie put into Mahratta. 

4336. You have stated that you understood the native languages, am! 
transacted all your business with them in the language of the people that 
you communicated with ; is that generally the case with the Company'! 
servants? No; there are some cases where the collectors and judge! bare 
earned one language or two languages, and then they are sent to a district 
w ere there is a third language spoken, and in that case they are obliged t® 
communicate by means of interpreters. 

.|,. 48S7 'J 3 il one of ”he peculiar difficulties of the Madras presidency 
the number of languages spoken within that presidency?— It is. 

4S38. How many native languages might you meet with wilhin that pre* 
ic ncy t he Tamul and the Teloogoo are the two prevailing languages, 
un the Malabar coast there is the Mallyalum, and in the north-westero 
K° r n 10 n n - 1 t e , k ut that °nly prevails in one district, although it h 

tiTti UI ^ st, ’ cts * The Hindostanee is sometimes madeuseo, 

asm the case of the late Mr. Peter, the collector of Madura; lie generally 
communicated in Hindostanee, which is the French of India ; it is understood 
hy most natives of education. 

If on ? !? n j5“ a ? e was to be studied, either in this country on” 
wo ,11 “ y a 'T ! nd ' v . ,dual going to that presidency, which of those ling””!? 
ould you advise him to make himself master of?-I should conceit” ® 
e nZ f" tI,e T r 00300 w ““ ld he the most likely to houseful, be®* 
of”a ives ? ,1 Ce "’° Uld n0t enabl6 him t0 communicate with the lower rs 
Tam ,1 an ' , th0 c ? untr y excepting the Mttssulmen themselves, whereas tfc 
a-n Tel °0S 00 Prevail over several very large districts. ' 

yottnn uemi’r 11 "' government pay much attention to the qualifications of 
pSSl r t at go out as writers, with respect to making tb«J“£ 

P in some of those languages P_T!iey are encouraged as much Wfj* 
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sible to become acquainted with them ; but perhaps in their after service those, 26 Aug* 1831. 
languages may not be of so much use as might be expected. , ^ ^ 

4311. What -languages did you make yourself master of, and at what ‘ ’ 

period did you acquire them? — In.the college at Hadeybury I made myself 
pretty well acquainted with -Persian,' studied a Jittle Hindostanee, and 
began Sanscrit. When I arrived at Madras, I was told “ these languages will 
be of no use to jou, you must select two other languages to learn.”. I then 
chose, first, Tamul or Malabar, and secondly, Teloogoo or Gentoo; -I 
was consequently more intimately acquainted with the Tamul than with 
the Teloogoo ; but when sent up the country, I was sent to the district of 
Cuddapah, where the Teloogoo was spoken; I however was able to transact 
the whole business without an interpreter, and dictated decrees in the lan- 
guage of the country. When I came home, and leturned four years after- 
wards, I was appointed to a district where the Malabar was spoken, and I 
was enabled to manage the business and to converse with the natives without 
an intepreter. 

* 4342. In part of your evidence you have stated, that when Tanjore in 
1800 fell under our particular management, from that time the revenue 
began to decline; have you had an opportunity of looking at the Revenue 
Selections that have been laid before this Committee ? — I have not seen them 
of late. 

4343. It appears fiom that, that the revenue had been declining before 
that period, and from that time became greater for several years? — It was 
the amount of produce that appeared to decrease ; the. revenue might vary 
on account of price. I merely stated, that during the last two years of the 
Aumanee system there had been very great plunder, and that the revenue 
had decreased so much that there was an inquiry appointed, 

4344. Was it from the decrease of revenue that it was taken into the hands 

of the government? — No; it was in the hands of the government for the 
first four years, and it was during that time that this system of fraud, which 
xstfe \Wuog’nt>xi*i Vne ASslAtA, "loo's. pWe. 

. 4345. In alluding to the extensive frauds committed by the government 
native servants, do not you ascribe them chiefly to the very low rate of pay- 
ment which those servants receive? — Not altogether to that cause, because 
the tehsildarfc are very handsomely paid ; they have one hundred and forty 
rupees a month ; but I conceive that no pay would prevent them from taking, 
money from the people, so long as the present system makes the temptation 
so very powerful. 

4346. Do you conceive them to be more apt to commit frauds than the 
lower classes of people in this country ?-r-I consider the present system, has 
caused a great degeneracy of morals there, and that they are very much worse 
than tiie people ot this country. 
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4347. Is that in consequence of the system under which the 

ment exact the revenue ? — From the present system of administering the 
revenue. . f 4 

4348. And consequently might not a change of that system naturally be 
expected to produce an improvement in their morals 3 — Yes: at the same lime 
the character of the natives is such that they seem to have no idea of justice 
or truth; they consider justice as deciding in their favour, and injustice u 
deciding against them, and they have not much idea of gaining justiceexcept 
by means of bribery. I think they have very great confidence in the Euro, 
peans generally, but the only reason why they have not absolute confidence 
in them is, that they are afraid that they will be imposed upon by the 
native servants around them ; and therefore, even in the zilbh court, 
they bribe the servants of the judge, although the judge may be a pence 
of unimpeachable character, as in the case of the judge of Tanjore while I 
was there. 

4349 Must not that be more particularly the case where the jutlges do not 
undei stand the native languages « — It must render them more liable to being 
imposed on. , 

4350. If complaints were bi ought to you, as collector, from the natives, did 
you not generally inquire into them, and remedy them ifyou could ?•—!««{ 
I sat outside of the office, and leceived complaints from all who Irad anyto 
present. As many sometimes as one hundred people in a day, camewWvtf®- 
plaints of various sorts, some of them relating to the magistrate’s office, some 
regarding their own neighbours, and some regarding irrigation ana other 
subjects ; and I endeavoured to give justice on the spot, if possible} bat 
if it was impossible, I took the best means that occurred to me to procure 
justice. 

4351. Could a collector, who did not understand the language of A* 
people, have done so? — He might, through an interpreter. 

4352. During the time you were in that situation, did any complaint ever 

come to you that a person had been tortured? — I have no recollection 0 J 
case in which torture was proved } I recollect that there may have dm 
case, though very rarely, in which complaints were made, hut I never r * 
lect a case being established. There was no case in which a man 1 caS!5e 
showed any appearance of having been tortured ; but when the M 1 
make a complaint, they generally throw in a great number of circums 
which are utteily destitute of’ foundation, merely to makeup a s, ^ on £ _ 
"When Sir Thomas Munro passed through 'the district he took pef* . 
from hundreds of people, and it appeared that none complained 0 
oppression. , t n ( , 1 * 

4353. You have stated that, when the government take posse: S5 '° n ^[n of 
of the villages, the person who is put in. as monygar is very oi a 

bad character : is the collector aware, at the > time that he puts that < ^ 
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in his possession, that he is a man of bad character ?— No, that- situation is 
not filled up by the collector; it is generally filled up by the tehsildar. 1 

4354. Is not the tehsildar the confidential revenue officer of the collector ? 
—He is the head administrator of the talook ; but it' is impossible, where there 
are so many offices given away, that tbecollector should inquire into the cha- 
racter of every individual. One reason I have for saying that I recollect the 
monygar’s situation Co be so very Jow is, that the peishkaronly gets seventeen 
rupees a month, 1 and he has the whole district under him j and consequently, 
a person who is put in charge of a single village, or of two or three small 
villages, cannot have the half of that. 

4355. How would you propose that the information should be obtained 
which you say is wanted with regard to the revenues of Tanjore f — It 
would require a very active person to make investigations for several succes- 
sive years, ami to inquire of every person at all acquainted with the state of 
the different parts of the country, and to verify the information occasionally 
by measuring the land, and by estimating and measuring out the produce or 
a portion of it. 

4356. Are you aware that a measurement had commenced in Tanjore, and 
that the natives showed so much objection to it, that the government 
in the meantime withdrew it ? — l am aware of that fact ; but I conceive 
'that the opposition to it arose from the desire to continue their system of 

concealment. 

4357. If any individual, without going minutely into a measurement, was 
merely to give his opinion that such and such villages would bear additional 
assessment, or that he believed there was a certain quantity ofland concealed 
in those villages, might not that individual, giving an opinion loosely, be apt 
to be much mistaken, and lead the government to make an assessment which 
might be very unjust to the people ? — 1 think, that if he took all the informa- 
tion that could be got, and was at all judicious, there would be no great 
danger of bis exceeding the real state. 

4.3T\9. Yea Awwe stated, tksi wA\£w £vw? £\f .*A\e r&’enue senwis sepwts'd 
tto have acted with impropriety, the collector decides and acts upon his own 
lespomibility ; does not he also immediately report to the Board of Revenue 
'what he has done ? — There is an order of late years, that they should imme- 
diately report in the case of any of the servants of the highest rank, such as 
sheristadars 3 ml tehsildars ; he may dismiss the others without reporting; but 
every’ thing is reported at the end of the month, with respect to all above a 
certain rank receiving a certain sum of pay. 

4359. Upon the whole, what is your opinion with regard to the happiness 
and comfort, of the inhabitants of Tanjore at the time you were there? — 
At the time 1 was there they seemed to be very comfortable. I can chiefly 
judge from the facility with which the revenue was collected. 

4360. Is it your opinion that the assessment upon that country is a light 

assessment ? 
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assessment?— It is avery light assessment in some places - andltlmf 
very few cases is it heavy. " » ana * think in 


think that " was I W 

been so for so many years, that n^cnaue “ ll l “ 

not more however Za’" 1 few vil a S“ are- toed rather high, 
the unknown advantages “ S reat f '“ 

obU^ed'fnH^th 63 ^ a ^ en ^ ia ^. ,n Sequent instances the government is 
own hands 6 mana S^nient of the estates of the meerassydars into their 

affixed ? In flip meera s s >' dars not acquiescing in the rent proposed to he 

many vfcs t £? f Mfl ?P en * wh ? ™» a great cavilgar/amf has a great 
althouch the villn « 3 W3 ^ S j 6Cn cons ^ ere d ^ he a feeling of pride; and 
yet there are spvpr l m , a ^ P roduce a Y en more than the standard gram amount, 
besides the hnnp ac Jy a ntages which they consider themselves to possess, 
their havim- n S r° ^ ett . l ”g a ™ ore favourable assessment at a future period, 
4SfiI v e t res P onsl bdity.for the sale of the grain is one. 1 
light one • do 'vnn Stat f e ^ that you consider the assessment generally to be s 
producers an \*JX S " 0 f c f nsider that the tax of 40 per cent, of the gross 
great and whpiP •J” ate tax do n °t> in a case where the produce is so 
VI 18 80 Ver > rfeaiIe 5 in a poorer country it might be so. 

land cuitivated Ot fh C p 0nCeiVe t ^ iat ’.^ n . those cases in which there is no concealed 
—I should consider •? Se ?? ent is in *«ch cases a light one upon the people’ 
i should consider it a fa.r assessment in those cates. * 

as all parties* arcfconcerned,' “ the government cIaim went?-No, in as far 

officers 7 ?—! ? C P nsiderable extortion on the part of the revenue 

•tdl can afford to pay 3S3eSSment ? 

bury. Wbeny ° U Were in c nddapah, who was the collector ?-Mr- Han- 

dapah?_j >1 ^ a | i ]? *® t t. ,e “ ent ta,ie P ,ace during the' time you'were in C“j' 
ments. or * wo ^ ears » and consequently there were two settl • 

4372. l Vere 
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4371. Were you present upon that occasion ?~I happened by accident to 26 'Aug. 1831. 
be present upon one occasion. - * ^ Sinchr~ 

S 4372. Did the result of the settlement upon that occasion 'appear to you * *” c a * r ’ Et(J ‘ 
to leave a satisfactory impression upon the mind of the 'people? — I had a 
very scanty means of judging upon that occasion; but it appeared to me 
that a good many of the inhabitants objected to the settlement. r 1 

4373. When'you state tnat the revenue is easily collected in Tanjore, and 
deduce from that the conclusion, that the settlement is a light one, are you 
aware that there are very considerable fluctuations in the amount of the' 
revenue derived from Tanjore? — That is owing to the variation of price in 
the grain. 

4374. Is it not the practice, in calculating the government share of the gross 
produce of the soil, first to calculate it as if it were to be taken in kind, 
and that quantity again calculated by the average price existing in the coun- 
try ?— It is. 

4S75. Would it not follow from thence, that in years of scarcity, and when 
the price had risen considerably, the government revenue would be the 
largest ? — Yes. The drought in the neighbouring countries does not affect 
Tanjore at all materially, because the Cauvery is filled from the Malabar side 
of the country; where the monsoon I believe never fails ; and consequently, 
although there may be a famine around, I believe there never was a scarcity 
in Tanjore. They always have a great quantity of grain to export, even in 
years of famine in the neighbourhood, owing to their deriving their supplies 
of water chiefly from the Malabar coast. 

4376. You have stated that Tanjore is a great exporting country ; what 
returns do they rebeive for the produce exported ? — I believe, generally, 
money. ‘ 

4377* Is there a greater accumulation of money in Tanjore than in other 
provinces of India? — A great quantity of the money of Tanjore is sent in 
the shape of revenue to Madras ; much is not conveyed by orders or bills ; 
it is mostly remitted in money. 

4378. Then according to that system, money is constantly returning 
again, and constantly going out? — Yes. 

437.9. Is there not a greater portion remains in Tanjore than in the other 
provinces of India ? — 1 believe there is a great deal of money in Tanjore, 
but I cannot compare it with other provinces. There must be more money 
in a rich province than in a poor one, and Tanjore is the richest province 
under the Madras government. f 

4380. Are any of the meerassydars men of prudent, saving habits ?^In 
general they are not; the great meerassydars are like great landholders else- 
where, they are very often encumbered with’ debt ; and on the occasion of 
a marriage, or other great ceremony, they do not limit their expenses by any 
regard to the future. 


4381. In 
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feel disposed to deposit it * ’ aDd there ' S no P la< * ^«e,he,™“ 

e to have suc/a comphcate^co’un? " bt crati 

the 4 pmv„yee d ™ohfhe lrCUm 5 tanC u? S * d ° P ou not that the tradeof 

would gh b C0nsi derably augmented ?-I am not aware that it 

ln wblch thG ,ransacll °ns °f 'lie courts 
the native lantmnoo i .e ^ lC trans actions of the courts are earned on in 
con eouence o S f U ?£ e ; r, there IS at the «™e * Persian record kept, m 
consequence of there being a native judge attached to the court 

nesses all earned on°m‘ G f lnBS t, ; osl: courts, and the examinations of ml- 

n “ tho nit!ve ^ an Ruage ? — All in the native language. 

both languagesfin th' reGor< ** of t,le courl kept ?— The records are kept in 
4 <iSa n “ Ve Ian E ua S e and in the Persian language 

counts in the 5? ahrattaHn 0 * 1 '’' tb ^ 1 b P the practice of keeping reienueio 
unnecessary difficulties areSrn ’ ’“i " 0t ! ,e,n S the I:ra S ua S e of the cmrntij, 
I cannot sav that T u a *r ,nt f r p°sed m the management of the revenue?— 
“ " Say that 1 have fannd any dilhculty in consequence. 

know the figures" y which are m' V tbe Mahratta language ?— No ,'I mere!/ 
Gen too. b ch are more convenient than those of the Malabar or 

it? — -No ^I^hphpw ,^ 6 ^ IIro P e f ns connected with your establishment know 

4 - n9 1 15 Ver ^ seld °m known. 

Mahratta Brlihimna' nni^ 6 nal,ves know the Mahratt i language ? — All the 
( are acquainted mth th^tU n gutg^ Umber ° f ' the ,,,fiher C3StC ° f 

Generally ^ecaus^thev SI® 006 °P ce ? chiefl y composed of that class 
4304. "v t, ^ 3re consider cd the most able of the names 

very freely thp ^? u * ,ue l>ien in the habit of ■ communicatios? 

must ha\/had oDDnrtnm^ 68 l ? eir natlve ,an S ua ffc» and consequent !/ 100 

disposition tooimearh ? °S cbsernn S ‘heir chiracter. Setting audeW 
that the character of n b ' ch preva,ls among them, do you not corajr 
aracter of the natives of that part of India is upon the whole tk 

* character 
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character of a frank anil geneious people, pecuhaily sensible of gratitude? 
— I cannot snbsctibe to that opinion , I do not think they are frank or gene- 
rous, and gratitude is a word which does not exist, I believe, m any of the 
native languages 

4395 Does it not exist m the hearts of the natives 3 — 1 should think 
there was not «i great deil of gratitude 

4396 You do not consider that the) are a people upon whom kind treat 
rnent will pioduce a bettei effect than harsh treatment? — They would not 
be insensible to kind treatment, but it seldom makes the same impiession 
that it would in other countnes 

4397 Did you not find them sensible of your anxiet) to do them justice ? 
— I found some of them so , but when an officer is gone, I do not think that 
they preserve much regard for him. 

4398 You said that the word “ gratitude” is not to be found in their 
language , is not the word “ ingratitude ’ to be found there ? — There is no 
simple word for it, they have a phrase, nunre areamei , meaning “ the state 
of not knowing benefit.” 

4399 Are not the natives, generally speaking, more likely to place confi 
dence in persons out of the Company's service than in those in the C om- 
pan/s service, and more atea c e in dealing with such persons? — I think that, 
excepting when a native’s own concerns are at stake, he would communicate 
with the government’s European servants very freely I do not think he 
will communicate with any person regarding his own private affairs, but 
upon any other point, upon the state of the country, or the affairs of his 
neighbours, he has no objection to communicate 

4409 Are they not exceedingly servile to gentlemen in power, and much 
more so than to those people whom they are more upon a footing with ? — 
They are exceedingly submissive both to native officers and to Europeans, 
but perhaps moie so to the native officers than to Europeans 

4401. Are not the crops frequentl) left upon the field covered over 
with straw without any protection f — Under merely the protection of the 
watchman 

4402. Are not the pullers a class of persons who have but a bare sub 
sistence ? — They h ive a subsistence upon coarse grain 

4403. Nevertheless are instances of stealing among them frequent ? — Not 
frequent of stealing from each other , when gram is carried off, it is gene 
rally done in consequence of dispute 

4404 Has any thing been done of late years towards the education of the 
people ? — There is a missionary who has a school in the distnct, but I am 
not aware of any other means having been tiken v 

4l0o Have the goodness to refer to page * of Mr Gordon's evidence, 
where you will find your name quoted as an authority for vvhat is stated 
4 N m 
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in tint answer. Is it a fact tint the inhabitants in the first place cjrnot 
move from place to place, even to cirry from ullage to village a burden 
without a passport 9 — As far as my information reaches it is not the case 
in Tinjoic Ibis answer seems principal!) to relate to the thank (hen 
ami chayaroot diggers With that part of the subject I am quite mt 
(painted, but with reference to the cultivators, I only recollect that 
one case which J have alreadj mentioned, and then I got the difference 
arranged 

4400 Were any of the native judges established m Tanjore when jou 
were there ? — Yes 

4407 How did tliey perform the duty * — The head native judge was a 
man of first rate character , I had the highest opinion of him, and often con 
versed with him, and received visits from him 

4408 Had the natives confidence in his decisions ? — I believe that inis 
decisions they had , but some of the lalook moonsiffs, who were in infer or 
stations, were not so highly considered , in fact, some of them were veiy 
generally accused of corruption, as well a-, incompetcncy 

4409 Is it your opinion that that sjstcm can be extended so as to make 
it beneficial to the country ? — I do not conceive that it can be extended 
furthei than it has been 

4410 Do you think it still necessary to limit the decision of tliejudgeto 
a certain amount? — 1 think that as there is an appeal, and as it is in them'- 
cretion of the judge whether the native judges shall have the larger cases or 
not, the range might be considerabl) extended , but I do not conceive tni 
the number of zillah judges could be decreased 

4411. lo whom does the appeal lie from the native judge now ? l°^ c 
zdlah judge, and then to the provincial court 

441^ Are you aware of the extent of district over which the zdtoh court 
of l anjore extends ? — Yes 

4413 Do you know whethei the amount of the population under it » aS 
much as 1 300,000 ? — I think that may be correct 

4414 Do you think the zilhh courts at Madras are sufficient to eontro^as 
well as to decide appeals from the native courts? — I am not aware of ' 

is the present state, but I know that at one time the) were very insure 
particularly on the Malabar coast 

4415 Was not there a consolidation by Sir Thomas Munro of some zi 3 
in that distuct? — Yes 

44 16 Do you conceive that one zillah court for so large a poP 0 ^ 110 ^ 
you have described is sufficient to administer justice to the people 

part of India ?— I consider it scarcely sufficient to superintend it P rD P ^ 

4417 What would be the greatest distance that a jyot would 
travel, supposing he were either a party or a witness in a civil w ’ 5n g 
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supposing that civil cause to be heard in the zillah court? — The distance 
might not be very great ; in that zillah it might amount to fifty or sixty 
miles ; but there are zillahs in which it might amount to 200 miles. 

4418. In speaking of the corruption and peculation on the part of native 
servants of the government, are you aware of any corruption or peculations 
which have taken place on the pait of the Company’s European servants? — 
1 can only know of such cases as have been tried and brought forward which 
are before the public. 

4419. is it not notorious that such peculations have taken place on the 
part of the European servants of the Company ? — 1 here have been cases 
brought forward and substantiated, but not very frequently. 

4420. Have they not been to a gieat extent of peculation where they 
have happened ? — -Where they have happened they have been to a great 
extent. 

4421. Can you mention the names of any ' — I only mention it from hear- 
say ; that was the case of Mr. Peter. 

4422. Are you of opinion that, in proportion to the number of the 
Company’s European servants employed, and the number of their native 
servants, the instances of peculation are greater in the one than in the 
other in proportion to the number? — Infinitely greater among the natives? 
1 consider that the con luct of the Europeans alluded to is an exception to 
the rule ; but that in the other case the exception is where they do not 
peculate. 

4423. How many native servants may there be employed in the district in 
which your were employed ? — I cannot state the number, but it is very con- 
siderable ; including the two sets of curnums, and the different officers, it 
must be 1,000 

4424. How many European servants are there ? — -There were four, and 
sometimes possibly five in the revenue department. 

44€J. uo you suppose that the totin' amount of pecmVtrorrs on fiVtr part <?f 
the natives have amounted to so much as the defalcation of Mr. Peter ? — I 
am not acquainted with the amount. 

4426. Have you heard that in the case of Mr. Peter the defalcation 
amounted to about twelve lacs of rupees ? — I am not aware of that, but a 
letter I had from India stated a much less amount 

4427. When the Company’s servants travel through the country, in what 
manner are they conveyed and supplied with necessaries ? — When I was in 
Tanjore I believe that every thing was paid for; and in cases where com- 
plaints came before me that such an officer or such a person had passed 
through the district and had not paid, I sent a reference to the military sta- 
tion of Triclnnopoly to procure the payment. I conceive that of late years, 
at all events, it has been usual to pay. 

4 N 2 
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JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq again called m, and examined. 

Co*mm7tiee | VE ^° U T°°^ e ^ lnt0 tbe evI dence and statements deluded to til 
AsT. ndersf ,:p0n the sub J eet of the Company's finances - 

examine , 11 ™ thc wish * this Committee that I should 

anvTestiom . men ?’ 1 haVL ' done s °> and 1 »ra now preparedtoans.tr 
Leo a n ’ ay 6 Put to me re S ar ding them * 

Mr T occur to you as important to state, with lespect to 

unon the 0 severoi e « lden J 6 S en eral, previously to your being questioned 

obiect of Mr T statements which he has produced ?— As the great 

seems to hp tn an ,f ton V 1,s y ear » ai, d Mr Richards in his evidence last jear 
whollv rnnin i a r )W u that tbe debt oP India has been principally, J nDt 
Ue to remnid ibf n ‘ he Support of Company's bade it maj be dean 
exDress - m , I n Committee that such a notion is utterly opposed to the 
fac P t iia, more P ° ! r e declaratIons of Parliament made at tunes when the 
1703 Parliament f v , asaai 1^ lnab d e than it can be at this remote period 1° 
'■ Lde C i eW P e ° m ’ <= U1S) declared, "HU»» 

m^ndm hi ™ d m the defence and protection of the British possession! 
millions or tl ” S l lnterast > are now due and oiling, amountingto lerel 
m m ’ ‘ h “ all the Indian debt at that tun? Aga » 

by the eninwm * ’ c G ** 11 was declared that the debt secure 

^reason cffrerni 1 f th , e Company m the East Indies, “ was incurred tj 
the sad Geo 1 11° T ini' 1 P ° ,'i lcal e *P™ses in that country ” Again, in II yj 
loans made 1,1*1 i 3 ?! 8 18 ’ Provided tint sums piyable in rcs| ect oft* 
drawn md. H Pu & 1 '? to I the Company to enable them to meet bills 
revenue" of fc S ,° f th , c Ind ™ debt/should be charged ' upon 
■n the last *■ .*& 


155 , “ Territorial debt, 1 
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term used to describe the India debt From all these quotations I think it 
will be seen that the converse of the proposition which Mr Rickards and 
Mr Langton are seeking now to establish, has been Jong since settled by 
competent authority, and that any discussion regarding the origin of the 
debt must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former decisions 
of Parliament upon the subject of the Company’s accounts I say this with 
a view of saving the time of the Committee, and not from any desire to 
avoid the minutest investigation and scrutiny into all the Company’s accounts 
from the remotest period My deliberate conviction is, and I state it upon 
the responsibility of the office which I have the honour to hold that the 
more the C ompany’s accounts are sifted, the more obvious will it be, not 
only that Parliament was light m coming to the conclusion that the debt 
was wholly territorial, but also that no statement of account has ever yet 
been furnished that does full justice to the commercial branch of the Com 
pany’s affairs 

41-34 Mr Langton, in answer to Question €906, refers to certain observa 
tions of the Select Committee in their Second and Third Reports in proof of 
his argument, that the debt of India is not wholly territorial How do you re 
concile those observations with the view which j ou have now given of the de 
cisions of Parliament? — It does not appear to me that the passages which Mr 
Langton has quoted admit of the construction which he has put upon them It 
is Very true, that the Select Committee, in the progress of their inquiries, saw 
the necessity of ascertaining whether the large amount of debt which had 
been contracted since 1793 was incurred wholly upon the territorial account, 
and therefore, m page 859 of their Third Report, they expressed themselves 
in the terms quoted by Mr Langton But if we follow the Committee to 
the end of their investigation, we shall find them, at page 373 stating and 
showing an excess of return by England to India since 1793, of £1,629,701, 
which, they add, u is the amount in which, upon the principle now acted 
upon, the Political may be stated to be debtor to the Commercial concern 
during the period m question ” This fact, so admitted by the Committee, 
and corresponding also with the fact admitted by Mr Langton him seh 
without including interest, seems to me to show that no part of the debt, 
from 1793 to 1809, could have been contracted for the trade But what 
ever construction may he put upon the several passages in the Report of 
the Committee of 1811, Parliament must have been of the opinion I have 
ventured to express, because that Report was before them when they passed 
the two last laws to which I have referred 

4435 What was the financial state of the Company’s affairs whilst their 
character was purely commeicial ? — That point appears to have been inquired 
into by the Committee of Secrecy in 1773* who in theil Third Report, page 72, 
say, that “ to enable the House to compare the profits of the Company, be 
fore they were possessed of the territorial acquisitions lately obtained m the 
East Indies, with what their profits are at present,” they have prepared a 

statement 
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mo there was a clear balance ,n c rL„. f temc "! ahm ’ ,k " » 
repaying ever, demand. In that ycir’jSmw ^Ts °C Mos «®*r 
India, and the consequence was iIitillT^l f 1 ' 
and previously to the acorns, tTon oCtl'n ba, ? n ' e S^Hof 

Company acquisition of the Dewann.e it had turned againstthe 

they !: a air tim,Cd — l . 

m India ?-Cleari; not ,t ? s ' “I , ”° neCe,s,t >' for ccntractragib. 

which I have referred that the n nfi s rTT? 10 " m the statement to 
pay all the Comnanv's nlilumi P r °nts of the trade were not only ample to 
enabled the Comnanv to P ni f* tl0ns tbat time » but " ere such as to have 
wars commenced, with an und upon the period when the expenditure for the 
for borrowing in’ India mus*? SUrpIt,s ’ and consequently the necessity 
mercial. USt have been territorial, and in no degrees 

were afterward^broimh/^ fori 1 ?' 0 , comn ? erc !, a l charges incurred in India, which 
that statement or not? 10 1 ,e Committee of 1810, are included in 

from a balance sheet V' tltC T nt t0 which 1 referred is drain 

providing for every obligation!* 0 ™ ^ StatC ° f the Company’s propertyafter 

exhibiting tlus^pn^T se P a ^ at, ° n made? — The Committee of 1773, whilst 
terntonaf from the tommer * 1 16 ^ om P an >’ s affairs, did not separate the 

nals, 12th March 1783 } pa [ t ’ but ‘ l Committee of 1?8S (.» Je Jour 

sary, to show whiifJl. ma ^ e l U ?' a Se P ara tion so far as they deemed neces 
Account. * merce had expended up to 1765, on the terntonal 

the subsequent^ Commit f 6ar tb J*i tbose barges were therein included, when 
separate Wd th ° Se char * e9U * 1 

furnished ?— The mm ,n £ been included m any of the accounts before 
from a balance sheet ‘ ^ by tbe Committee of 1773 being drawn 

vided for previously to <»t obb 6® t,on » P ai d or unpaid, must have been pro* 
select committee has l l ie bidance > an ^ f am not aware that any 

not made provision for ** Sta 5, ed tbat in such accounts the Company had 
showing the amount ^ e 7? e , mand - The Committee in 1783, before 
deducted the whole rh 3 , Pen ” e< * b ^ tbe Company on account of the wars, 
to 1765. incur red m maintaining all the settlements up 

4440 Th 

r w ‘»«cer e Jn e l' 0 ,h/5r t0 tbe cora mercia] branch, the object being 
the territorial branch wa saproti ton the commercial or a profit on 

ticular result, 1B th„ “‘"“Ugh the general account may show the par 

charges so clear lnH J ®, nct “ m raade m that period as to the commercial 
when they brought »>'* was made by the Committee in 1810> 

' ar that account which appears in the Appsndi^ 0 
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the Second and Third Reports?— As I have already stated, there was no 
separation of accounts on the boohs of the Company in 1705 , but I under 
stood the object of the question lately put to me was to ascertain the state 
of the Company's affairs, whilst they were exclusively commercial. I an 
swered that inquiry by showing that in 174-0, just before the wars may be 
said to hav e commenced, their annual account exhibited a balance in favour 
of £908,823, after piovidmg for every obligation 

4141 You have stated that in 1746 there would have been no necessity 
for contacting debt for the commercial depaitment. Thathaung been the 
case previously to the Company’s assuming a political character, and their ac- 
counts in that character haung since 1811- been separated from their trade 
accounts, what, upon the principle of separation, has been the result of the 
commercial branch? — By statements printed in the second Report of the 
Committee of last year, it will be seen that, after paying the dividend to the 
proprietors and all commercial charges, there was a surplus profit of 
£15,000,000 sterling. 

4442 Then it would appear that botli before the C ompany had the terri- 
tory, and since the accounts were separated, the trade was profitable, and 
consequent!} that no debt could have been incurred in India for the trade ? 
— Clearly not 

4443 Mr. Langton, apparently following jour arrangement. Ins divided 
the time from 1765 to 1814 into three stages Have you anything to remark 
upon tins’— My division was 1760 to 1780, 1780 to 1793, and 1793 to 1814 
Mr Langton has not altogether followed this arrangement, even as respects 
the first period, as on reference to page • it will be seen that his statement 
is from 1705 b6 to 1778-79 as regards some of the ptesidencies, and from 
1766 67 to 1779 80, and 1764-65 to 1777-78 as regards others. With respect 
to the othci two stages, he has taken 1781 to 1792, and thus omitted two years, 
one of which however is included in his last term, which is 1792 to 1809 
These omissions and differences must of course affect the comparison which 
he has made with my statements, even without reference to difference of pnn 
ciple between Ins accounts dnd mine I am however quite ready, in spite of 
these discrepancies, to proceed to show r what reliance is to be placed on Mr 
Langton's statements, whether considered by themselves or in comparison 
with mine 

4444 To what documents did you refer in preparing your statement for 
the first period, from 1765 to 17S0 3 — To official documents laid before Par- 
liament in the year 1783 I observe that Mr. Langton, in answer to Question 
27 8b, when asked if there were no Parliamentary documents to which I might 
have had recourse, replied that there were accounts prepared by the Compa- 
ny’s accountant general, and laid before the Committees of Secrecy in the 
years 1773 and 1782. Now I wish to tell the Committee that the documents 
to which I referred were Parliamentary documents, that they were prepared 
by the Company’s accountant-general, and what is more, that the results that 

they 
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they contain were examined and sanctioned In a Committee of Umi. 
of Commons in a Report recorded on the Journals of the lath of Marti ™ 
from at India with the permission of the Committee, I will „ 0! r mj/t 
following passage, " It also appeared that the Company have recenediul 

tho Mim of xf eSo ’oflo 01 ? lhc tC . rr “ | or, , c V nd rc '™ ucs lnd '" »» moreta 
tno sum or £3,022, 969, from winch deducting the sum of £2l69 398niid 

<oG„ont,tbc sum remaining for the f ompanj amounted to no In 
Coinnan ‘“"I f l ff 3 ' 5 7° which was appropriated in the reduction of the 

Company s bond debt and the said sum of £I,«3 SJO heme deducted 
from the sum of £j ,OC 9,GS4 leaves the Company in disburse upon am* 
% j!. r "’“T- wl " cI ' tlu - territories were acquired, to the amoiirtol 
lTT I 13 | , lcs 1 , nlcr >« ” fbis sum of £3, Gib too is that which in I 
be observed, ! stated last year to be the amount (Question $(171 Serai 
oqT ’ III 0 ) v? nt lf thc Committee mil be pleased to refer to the Actor 
~ C ? i»i C 3 *’ P asscd ,n consequence of the Report from which I have 
extruded the passage just quoted, they wall sec that Parliament adopted and 
. L n P on “ ,e Committee’s statements, alleging as a reason for affordin* 
ian/J!?r ar ^ rr, , t0 * bo Company, that both political and commercial em 
. . . me {? ts , ad been caused bv means of the expenses of the wars and hos- 
, n „ i* n * ndla ’ Jnd ^*c homeward bound ships not having duly arrived, and 
in a subsequent enactment of the same year, (23 Geo III c S3 s 1 the 
__j the Company were attributed exclusively ‘to the wars 

np p s , 1 Ities In * ndl 1 and I uropc ** Nor can it be said that the Comm ttee 
n. A nmeilt came to these decisions without the amplest informatoo 
J t0 thc Journa,s of the 5th of February 1767 it will be seen that 

mnnl ! ° JC 1 C0l,nts " as 1 " d upon the table, showing in full detail thecnor 
flnt *1, Xp * ,tl,re on , JCCOU,, t °f the w ars prev lously to 1 ?Gj Seeing tlen 
ha n S 1 * men ^ "hich I made lias been authorized by official documents, 
fh.c n omm, ^ tce tjie House of C ommons and by Parliament itself 1 Im e 
rZrrrrr, 10 decide whet,lcr most ichance is to be pi iced upon that 
: o^'uoited too at a time (! now refer to I78S) when theConpjnv ac 
hv ,nmr L ?fh UbjeCte , i t0t,,e most rigid, I might almost sa\ suspicious scruWV 
by some of the most clear sighted statesmen of the day, including the late Mr 
nflW,r T n account f furnished after the lapse of halfa centun, by antm 
wori ill i f ,lre o P °, nSlble ,nd,vld uaI, and prepared from documents whch 
were all before Parliament when the result which I have stated was declared 

17f>Rhi iSlf 1 1S th e difference between the result of your statement foj" 
statemp,, 7 ?hV" d , *5* ° f Mr La PS ton * as respects the first period’ - £ 
interP.i V 10 1780 * 3 * 616 00<f remained due to the Commerce bes 
exnpnfht or sums expended m the wars, was founded upon the fact of 
ahead v nn°t h , a V n S In , l ? _ b5 amounted to £5 069 684 is stated in tbe Re P 

Mr LaiSrt 0 df j° m theJoUrna!s U2th March 1788; 1 he question bet^ 

of tins Riim^f nd ® e ~ es P ects the amount y ie lded towards the reimburse*? 
muted bv -1 r p n l7 ^ 5 t0 17<i0 * sav ^ at according to the accoun 

«ed by a Committee of the House of Commons, the amount^ 
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£1,453,684*; Mr. Langton says that it was £o, 115,979- The difference be- 30 Aug. 1831. 
tween us is therefore £4, 662,295. • . ‘ — *— 

, , ; . * . J. C. Melcill, 

4116. Can you give any explanation of the causes of that difference ? — Lsq 

In the first place Mr. Langton has totally’ omitted the home charges, which 
amounted to £706,514. 'Now this is a remaikablc omission, because the 
Committee of Secrecy, to whose reports a!nd documents Mr. Langton thinks 
I might have had recourse, state in their Third Report, 9th February 177S, 
p. 72. “ Several articles of expense which ought to be charged to the account 
of the territorial acquisitions are involved in the expenses incident to the 
commerce of the Company, and to the general management of their affairs at 
home.” The Committee then enumerate several such items. Now, sup- 
posing Mr. Langton to have overlooked this passage, yet the very accounts to 
which he jefers, and which be produced, page 252*, as copies of those from * 382 
which he supposed my statement to have been taken, show, upon the face 
of them, that an expense had been incurred “for jaising and transporting 
troops for* the defence of the territories, with other charges not r eldiing to 
commerce, paid here.” The effect of this omission of Mr. Langton is, that 
he saddles the trade with such things as these : “ £30,000 to Sir J. Cornish 
and Colonel Eyre Coote, for naval and military stores taken at Pondicherry, 
lobe by them distributed ; £31,974 to the Board of Ordnance for stores de- 
livered in India; £10,000 to each of the three supervisors, '* and many others 
with which I will not trouble the Committee, but which are enumerated by 
the Committee of Secrecy in 177S. Then Mr. Langton has omitted the 
‘payments to government of£2,l69,S9S, upon the ground (vide Q. 2S80) “ that 
it would be unjust to claim as a debt fiom the territory the ain.-unt paid to 
Government for permission to appropriate the surplus territorial revenue.” 

To this opinion of Mr. Langton it might be sufficient for me meiely to 
oppose the Report of the Committee of 1783 already refened to, who, as a 
matter of course, deducted the payments to Government from the sums 
remitted to the Company; but I would remind the Committee that this 
arrangement of participation, as it was called, arose out of a claim on the part 
of the public to all the territory, which it was fondly hoped would prove an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth; that claim was compromised for a sum of 
£400,000 per annum; but that this was tocome out of the revenue is perfectly 
clear fiom the Act 7 Geo. Ill, c. 57, which ratified the agreement, and 
which provided, that if the Company should be dispossessed by any foreign 
power of the territory, or any pait, the £400,000 should be reduced in such 
proportion as the net income of the territory lost shouldbear to the net income 
of all the territory : and when the golden dreams of a rich harvest from the 
new acquisitions were dissipated, and Parliament had to suspend the obligation 
imposed upon the Company, they, in the Act 13 Geo. Ill, c. G4, s. IS, 
treated theairangement as one of “participation in theprofi ts arisi ng (not fi om 
tiade but) “ fiom the territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in- 
the East Indies;” and the Select Committee of 1783, in their Ninth Report, 
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30 \ti„ 1831 thus expressed themselves regarding the same arrangement “ Goverameat 
— also thought they could not be too early in their claims fora share of whit they 
I C ^UhiU, considered themselves as entitled to in every foreign acquisition made by tie 
power of tins kingdom, through whatever hand or by whatever means it wi 
made” It therefore seems to me to bo quite preposterous, at this t meet 
day, to consider that winch Parliament declared should come out of the 
territorial revenue to be a charge upon the Company’s trade 
, The third mistake that Mr Langton lias made, is, that he has charged tk 
trade with the whole amount of losses by balta or exchange , which must pnn 
cipally have accrued to the territory in the collection of its reienue, owing 
to the state of the coinage at that time 1 am aware that Mr Langton has 
also credited the commerce with gains in batta and on European goods, 
but that the larger portion of that was commercial will be apparent to the 
* 380 Committee if they will turn to the Account (page 252*) which shows aprofit 
upon exports of £1,110, 424- , with which sum at the least, I conceive cots 
merce should have been credited, instead of with that of £5,27 5, the differ 
ence between Mr. Langton’s debits and credits under this head 

4417 Ho y ou conceive that the explanations y ou have now given account 
sufficiently for the discrepancy between your result and that of Mr ung 
ton’ — I do, I have little doubt that if it were practicable accurately to cor 
rcct the several items m Mr. Langton’s account which I have enumerated 
and to adjust the difference of period, the result would be the same asinine 
and what Parliament has admitted, namely that in 17 86 ^ sum 
£3, 6lG, 000, besides interest, remained due to the Company on account c 
the wars 

414S Was not the Company’s commerce relieved m 1765 from & heary 

charge which it had previously incurred for maintaining forts in India?-' 

Pieviously to 1765, the oidmary expense of the Indian settlements, 
the revenues they produced, was defrayed by the commerce j theaverag 
that expense appeals by the accounts before the Committee to have 
comprised in the sum ot £121,229 per annum Since 1765, the com® ^ 
lias been charged only with expenses strictly commercial The ternt 
been charged with the political expenses On the one hand, undouDi I J 
the commerce was relieved, but, on the other hand, the territoiy hasp ^ 
nothing to the commerce for the use of the sums previously expend ^ 
the acquisition ot the territory, and commerce was only enabled to « . 
continue on loan to the territory those sums, by disposing, m 1765. 01 * 

pait, and subsequently mortgaging to the Bank the remainder, of tna p 
tion of their commercial property denominated the East India Anna 0 f 
whereby the Company, as a commercial body, sustained a positiv j. 
income amounting to £121,773 per aunum, besides the continued cn » ^ j 
inteiest on the Home Bond Debt, which might have been otherwise 
out of then profits I consider, therefore, that the territory dent ^ 
advantage than the commerce from the alteration which took place i ^ 
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and that the commerce has since borne every charge necessary for the car- 
rying on of trade. > 

4449. From what document does that loss of £121,773 appear It may 
be deduced from accounts which have from time to time been laid before 
Parliament; indeed the sale of the annuities is adverted to in the Fourth 
Report, page 432 ; but the fact can be clearly shewn in any shape in which 
the Committee may be pleased to call for the information. 

4450. Has any computation been made of bow the account would stand, 
supposing the trade to be charged with the £121,229 per annum, on account 
of the settlements in India, and charging the territory with interest from 
year to year on its unliquidated debt? — In consequence of Mr. Langton’s 
observation (Q. 2S89) that a huge sum of many millions would have been 
saved to the territory if the accounts had been correctly stated, I have 
caused a computation to be made of how the account would stand, suppos- 
ing on the one hand a charge of interest to have been made from the first at 
tiie rate of five percent, per annum in the transactions between territory and 
trade ; and supposing, on the other band, the trade to be charged with the 
full amount ot £121,229 per annum as the expence of maintaining the settle- 
ments abroad; this Account is continued until 1814, and shows a balance 
then due to the commerce of more than eighty millions. 

[The Witness delivered in the Account, which was read, and is as follows ; tiz.] 


Statement of the Amount which the outlay furnished from the Commercial Funds of 
the East-India Company, on account of the Indian Territory, with Interest charged 
thereon at 5 per cent, per Annum, would have reached in the four several periods from 
1751 to 1766 , from 1766 to 1780 , from 1780 to 1793 , and from 1793 to 1814 , after 
allowing for the Amount of all Returns made by the Territory to Commerce, and 
calculating the Commerce as chargeable, through those several periods, with the full 
Expenditure of £ 121,229 sustained by the Company in their purely Commercial cha- 
racter, previously to the state of circumstances which led to the acquisition of the 
Territory, beyond the Charge subsequently borne by ihe Commerce for Establishments 
expressly Commercial. 


£. 

' 751*52 Imports deficient , . 396,753 • 

- * J l Year’s Interest 1 

at s per cent. J ’ 9 ' 837 65 

' 752-53 .. ' .. 444 . 026 - 

860,616 *65 
Interest .. - 43i 0 30 *83 

1 753-54 S 1 8 , 973 - 

Amount of Annual Charge of £121,229 (with 
accruing Interest). 

1st year .. .. 121,329* 

Interest . . 6,o6x *45 

ed .. .. _ 121,229* 

1,722,620*48 
Interest .. 86,131-03 

' 754-55 761,314- 

. =48.519-45 

Interest 12,425 • <97 

3d ». .. .. 121,229* 

Carried forward . . 3,570,065 -50 

Carried forward .. 382,174 42 


4 0 2 


Ai| g . 1831. 
<-’• ililall. 
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CJ2 



■1 r Melull , 

> 755-50 

Drought forward 
Interest 

£. 

• 2,570,065 *50 
128,503 *27 
568,96s • 

3 267,536 77 
163,376*84 
250.398 • 

4th 

Brought forward 
Interest .. 

F~~ 

.. 38117445 

1910a JO 
111 5*5 

>750 57 

Interest . , 

5 «h 

Interest 

511,51s 14 
26,120 fe 

U1209 

* 

1757-58 

Interest .. 

3.681,311 *Ci 
184,065 *58 
437.273 * 

6th 

Interest . 

66986854 
33 493*33 
Hi 515 

1758*59 

Interest . . 

4,302,650*19 
■115,132 *51 

1.075.194 

7th 

Interest .. 

824 t, 8 j-cj 
41.129 * 
111, ".9 

1759 -CO 

Interest .. 

54*92,976 70 
279,648*83 
858.618 

8th 

Interest .. 

987 047 0* 
49 > 3 ai 37 
121,119 

1760-61 

Interest , 

0 . 73 M 43-53 

336 , 56 a *17 

171 . 6 » 9 * 

9th 

Interest . . 

1,157,618 ?9 
57,881 44 
121,119 

1761-62 

Interest 

7.239.424 *70 

361,971 *23 
271,926* 

loth 

Interest . . 

1,336,73933 

66,836-56 

121,2:9 



1762.63 


1763- G4 

Interest . . 

1 764- 65 Imports exceed . . 

„ Interest , , 

1765- 66 Imports deficient. . 

Deduct, 

A ' per se parat (. calcular,™ -=3 

5,6,5,947 60 



13 th 


14th 


15th 


„ 1,5*4 Soil} 
76,240 *6 


>,999*617 H 
96,4*0 K 
121,220 


15 Years .. ■ 



£ 7 > 874 , 893 .63 
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Brought forward . 
Interest . . 
*766-67 Imports deficient . . 

Interest . . 

1767-68 Imports exceed . . 

Interest . . 


£. 

7.874,893 -63 

393,744 68 
251,226 • 


8,519.864-31 

425,993*21 


8,945,857*52 
148,706 • 


1768-69 


8, 797, *5* *52 
439,857 *57 

9,237,009*09 


Paid Government, 400,000 1 _ 

Imports exceed, 470,772/ ‘ 


Interest 


9,166,237-09 
458,311 ‘85 


1769-70 £. y 

Paid Government, 400,000 1 


Imports exceed, 77 1,426 \ 
Interest 


9,624,548-94 

371,426- 


1770^1 

Paii 

Imports exceed, 


9,253,122 -94 
462,656-14 


Paid Government, 400,0001 

i8,g\*J 3 * 1,C 


10,096,867 -08 
Interest . . 504,843 *35 

1771-72 £. 

Paid Government, 400,000 1 - 

Imports deficient, 810,585/ ’ * 


11,812,295-43 
Interest .. 590,614-77 


1772-73 

Imports exceed, 
Government . . 


£. 12,402,910-20 
371,99a 17iggi . 
200,000 i ' ,sy 


12 , 230,919 -20 
Interest .. 611,545-96 

1773-74 

Imports deficient, 20,881 \ -- 

Government .. 253,779/ 74 ’ 


13,117,125-16 
Interest .. 655,856-25 


1774-75 £. 

Imports exceed, 590,335 
Government .. 115,619 


13,772,981 '41 
} 474, 7>«- 


Carried forward . . 1 3,2 98,265 -41 



6.54 
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SO Au# 183]. 

J. C MdviUy 
Esq 


Brought forward . . 
Interest . . 


J 775*70 Imports exceed .. 


£. 

J3.298, 265 *41 
064,913 -27 


13.963,178 *68 
428,061 • 


Interest . 

13,535,117*08 

676,755-88 

1776*77 Ditto 

14,21 1,873 -56 
331,893- 

Interest . 

13,879,980-56 
• 693,999-02 

1777*78 Di«o 

14,573.979*58 
581,735 • 

Interest . . 

13.992,244-58 

099.612 -22 

*778-79 Ditto 

Interest .. 

14,691.856 -8o 
639,108- 

14.052,748-80 

702,637 -44 

i779-8o Ditto 

14.755.38G-24 
352,722 • 

Less, 

Annual charge of £121, 229 
for 14 years, with interest 

14,402,664 -24 

} =.375.9.: -.,8 

Interest . . 

.,.0:6,741 .,5 

601,337-08 | 

1780.81 Imports exceed . . 

12,628,078-84 

112,368- 

D , Interest .. 

1701-82 Imports deficient ,, 

3- 050. 

1 <SM& 

1 

Ws 

'2*1 

.78,-83 Ditto 1 "!™ t ;; 

14,721,095.38 

736,054 - 7 6 
1,545,699 • 

Interest . . 

17,002,849.14 
850,142 -45 

1 783-84 Imports exceed .. 

Carried forward . , 

17,852,991 -59 
77,M9- 

17,775,842 -59 
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Brought forward 
Interest 

1784 85 Imports deficient 

Interest 

1785 86 Imports exceed 


17»775 842 59 
888 792 12 
452,397 


tg 117,031 71 
955 851 58 


20,072883 eg 
101 630 


* 997**25 3 29 
Interest qg8 562 bt> 


1786 S7 Imports deficient 

773 368 

Interest . 

if 8? 88 Dstt# 

21,743183 95 

1,087,159 19 

349,284 

Interest 

1788 89 Ditto 

22979627 14 
1,148981 35 
568,819 

Interest 

1789 90 Dit‘o 

,4.097.437 49 

1,234871 37 
271 037 

Interest 

1 90-91 Ditto 

26203335 86 
1,310,166 79 

639 68l 

Interest 

1791 92 Ditto 

28,153,183 65 

1,407,659 18 
584 251 

Interest 

179 2 93' Ditto 

30,145093 83 

1,507,254 69 
37,571 

4dd, 

Decrease of commercial proper 
ly from 1779 80 to 1792 93 
with interest as per Contra 

31 689919 53 
| 695,506 93 


£518,998 


Decrease of Commercial Pro "I 
perty, 1780101793 / 

Interest calculated for half the period on the 
total sum, say from 1786 87 
(Assuming the decrease to have been uni 
form in the period of the calculation, as the 
actual periods of such decrease cannot readily 
be arrived at ) 


1786 87 

1787 88 

1788 89 
*789 90 
*7go 91 
J 7 gt g° 
*79* 93 


Interest 

Interest 

Interest . . 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 


5 l 8*998 
25 , 949 90 

544 947 -90 
27*247 39 

572.195 29 
28609 76 

600,805 °5 
30,040 25 

630,845 30 
■ 31,543 2ti 

662,387 56 
33 119 37 

£695 506 93 


Deduct 

Annualctiar|,e of Cl 2 1,229 for 
13 }ears with interest 


32 385 426 45 

} 2 147 327 13 


30 238 ogg 32 
Interest 151190496 


31 750 004 28 

1793 94 Imports exceed 147 538 


31,622 466 s8 
Interest 1 581,123 31 


Carried forn ard 33 203 589 59 


30 Aug 1831 . 

J C jblehillf 

JTsg 
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Brought forward 
Interest . . 

1806*7 Imports deficient 

£. 

56,997,ooi *15 
2*849*850 *°5 
242,320* 

"interest ... 
1807-8 Ditto .. 

60,089,171 *20 
3,004^58 *56 
1,665,662 * 

Interest . . 

180S-9 Ditto 

64,759,291 *76 
3,237.964'58 
1,726,837 * 

Interest , . 

*1809-10 Ditto 

69,724,093 *34 
3,486,204 66 
3,725,850* 

Interest . . 

1810-11 Ditto 

76,936,148 *00 
3,846,807 *40 
1,022,305* 

Interest . . 

1811-22 Ditto 

81,805,260 *40 
4,090,263 *02 
835,441 * 



Brought forward . . 
Interest . . 

. £. 
2,188,906 *8o 
109,445 *34 

1807-8 

Interest . . 

2, 298", 352 *14 
114,917*60 

1808-9 

Interest ) .. 

S413,=69 ’74 

1120,663 *48 

1809-10 

Interest . . 

2,533,933 *22 
126,696*66 

l8lO-ll 

Interest . . 

2,660,629 *88 
133,031 *49 

l8ll-I2 

Interest . . 

2,793,66i *37 
139,683*06 

l8l2-13 

Interest . . 

2,933,344 *43 
146,667 *22 

1813-14 


£3,090,011 *65 


30 Aug- 1831. 

J. C. Melvill, 
Esq 


86,730,964.42 

Interest .. 4,336,548*22 


91*067,512 *64 


1812- 13 Imports exceed .. 4,227,271* 

86,840,241 *6 j 
I nterest . . 4,342,012,08 

91,182,253*72 

1813- 14 Ditto * .. .. 2,250*236* 


£. 88,932,017*72 

Less, 

Increase of Commercial Pro- 
perty, with Interest, 1793-4 
to 1813-14 . £3,080,011*65 
Charge of, 

£121,229 for 21 

* jears 4*330,209*03 

7,410,220.68 


Aggregate Amount of the Out- 
lay from Commercial Funds 
on account of the Territory 
with accruing Interest to 1st 
May 1814 81,521,797*04 


The accruing Interest on this sum calculated 
to 1st May 1831, would carry the Total 
Amount to £186,849,452 *03 


East-India House, 7 
29th August 1831 j 


Charge of £121,229 per annum for 21 jears. 


Amount for 15 years broi 
forward 

Interest 


2,615,947 60 
130*797*38 
121,229* 

16 years 

Interest 


2,867,973 *98 
143,398 *69 
121,229 • 

17 jears 

Interest 


3,132,601 *67 
156,630 *08 
121,229* 

18 j ears 

Interest 


3,410,460 *75 
170,523 *03 

121,229* 

19 years 

Interest 


3,702,212*78 
185,110*63 
121,229 * 

20 years 

Interest 


4,008,552 *41 
000,427 *62 
121,229* 

21 years 



£4,330,209*03 


(Errors excepted.,) 

4 P 



I ,, 

30 Aug 1831 

J. C. Metvill, 
Esq, 


658 


UVlDENCfi ON EAST-INDIA 


AFFAIRS: 


- «|1. Are the Committee to conclude, fiom what vonW,...j , 
you do not concur in Mr. Lannton’s o'nininn tl.n. U ^ ave stated, that 
dialled with the interest upon°a debt of £501 387 e . co ® m '-mAoiilik 
India in 1765P-I do not concur inZtop^ 
debt existing in India in 1765 but Hip ,Li, • ^ 0 douat mere was son* 

m-msm 

c rnr 8thave credit for ti,e assets *«<* *'«» *2* ■ 

an^ons tlrritorial *“ tS COnS, ' St? -° f cash «*. * <« 

nu^alancLw^fT 18 ' the cash - ™ s a " d ^ included m the » 
Indian accounts burMr T accdl,nts India?— 1 They are included in the 
of the debt in 1765 * ^ an ^ ton ma ^ es no allowance for them in speaking 

assefcfat the . acco “ n t to see what was the amount of 

the books and aiHcfi u 6 set t ?o ain st the debt : — I have cursorily examined 
.. ’ m y se lf that the assets greatly exceeded the debt, 

ported tn t0 t * 10Se acC0li nts from which Mr. Langton pur. 

S staterien^ S* " h * sta ‘ e ™^J and do those accounts coStam any 
there are* hut Hi 1 assets to which you now allude? — I am not aware that 
there must havp ho C3St C ? ns,( fe[ atlon might have satisfied Mr. Langton that 
orT^ithout avadablT hlemisl The ^-^t of Ind.a could noth! earned 

which^Mr^T e fin^'fpn W r, re ^ at * n an f °I* the papers laid before Parliament to 
those assets whi^b ’ ac ^ ess » he could jhdve discovered th£ amountof 

debt? I im nnt ^° U t hmh might fail ly be set against the balance of the 

which he could h™ W 5 r j t ^j t ? ere 1S an 7 paper before Parliament from 
fact of their exUfpn*. ?^ uce /] the precise amount of the assets, although the 
of i77« . besiflpc wi. 6 u ev ! dent t rom the investigations of.tfie Committee 
ilY ?“ as 11 " as dea «* from the investigations of the Con. 

for in a subspnnpnf nnf £ ^ e y e t re assets °C that description to be accounted ^ 

have behn thqt Hi ^ ,0 ^' ^Jhink the fair inference to ah accountant would 

50 1765 * that there Was a deficiency to bo supplied as rejects the assets 

was half ^rniHinrf amount » had he any ground for asderlaimn& whefta rl1 
might have su nended h° ^'T ^ am not ™are that lie had, bat he 
Mercia!, untii he'had^certaine^the flct ^ ^ ^ 

ton, Whilst a2'“ Z. t !lV- C ° mI I ’ a ™ d > i™™ i 7 ® 0 ' 10 * 7 ®’ ¥'■*?£ 

favour of the territonn! if ^^ciency of information, draws an inference 
terntoual finances of th ? t peuod from the fact that the ten* 
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torial revenue was productive to the commerce in the years preceding 1780, SOjAng, 1831. 
and that the Select Committee, in their Second Report, had alluded to the 
productiveness of that revenue from 1792-93 to 1 802-3. Have you 'any *'• ''•Melvffl, 
remark to make upon that part of Mr Langton’s evidence ?— I have. Mr. *‘ Sl 7- 
Langton’s inference seems to be this : he says previously to 1780 the Indian 
finances were prosperous, and that after 1793 the Committee of the House 
of Commons show that they were also. prosperous $ therefore he infers that 
there could uot have been any great deficiency in the intermediate period. 

Now the Committee will remember that in the year 1780 the war with 
Hyder broke out, which explains the cause of the deterioration in the 
finances compared with the antecedent period. The Committee are also 
aware that the war with Tippoo concluded in 1792, and this accounts for 
the subsequent improvement in the finances j but that improvement was 
not to the extent supposed by Mr. Langton, who relies on the statements 
of the Committee, that from 17 92-9S to 1802-3 the revenues of India were 
“ more than sufficient to pay every expense of administration and govern- 
ment, and the intfciest of the debts, by a sum of £3,734, 445.” Now the 
Report from which Mr. Langton quotes this is expressly confined to the 
finances of the local idministration in India, and is therefore exclusive of 
the home territorial charges, which, if the Committee will refer to Appendix 
46 of the Third Report, they will see must have amounted for the period 
in question to more (han £3,000,000, exclusive of the charge incurred in 
England for King’s troops seiving in India, amounting to more than 
£1,500,000, which was adjusted in account with the King’s Government. 

The Committee will therefoie see, that although in a few of the years 
immediately succeeding the peace of 1792, there may have been comparative 
financial prosperity, there is no foundation for the statement that the reve- 
nues of India, during the whole period fiom 1792-93 to 1802-3, were in a 
flourishing condition. 

4459. Will you state in what account now before Parliament those items 
of home charges have been incorporated With the account to which Mr. 

Langton refeired, so as to show in, that account generally the deficiency' 

N’.VtaV jw iwsw rmnyiftw r — A t Apper refcc J*i to the Fourth Report. J 

4tOO. Is there any account made up in which the, home 'charges are 
added to the charges in India, and a general balance drawn? — Yes. . The ,, 

Committee of the House of Commons ^incorporated the home charges in the, 
account to which I have referred in my last answer. 

4461. In the "statement given ,by Mr. Langton of the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary receipts of the ^Indian treasuries, those expenses are included, are, 
they not? — Yes $ Mr. Langton includes.them in his staternent of, the finances, 
for^ the last period, but,he makes no allowance for them in the inference, 
which he draws regarding the comparative productiveness of the revenue. 

4462. Do you suppose that the Committee in that Report did not take 
into account the termonal expenses incurred and to be paid in England?— 

4 P 2 ' Clearly 
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30 Aug. 1831. 

J. C. Melvill } 
Esq. 


wL Mian vLt o'nT;." 1 ’ beCaUSe th . e *«**•• i. Uol 

. 446S. Mr. Langton also refers to the period in question as one of m. 
ordinary prosperity, and one generally of peace, from which hedLn 
inference opposed to your account that the commerce had assisted fete 
toryin that period. What have you to say to that 3 Uoon allfet 1 

“rem ndVws 6 r s 3 f™S tl ! at Mr- Langton is totally mistalen. Ill 

m nd this Committee that, m the period from I78O to 1784 tie Con. 1 

Henortofthe^ ‘"/"“t ^pensive wars. If Mr. Dangton had reed it 
CoZ w, h L L r m “ of Secrecy in 1782, lie would have seen ho. tit 
« AnH ^ “nances were harassed at the commencement of this time, 
the cl,/ 0 V Gom ™ lttee , fi " d ” (say they in their Sixth Report), “that when 
„ .u S " f war Lad spread themselves still wider) and with mite 
t , •*. over le Co "W s possessions, it became expedient to propose the 
/ U P mo -y^t interest, to supply the increasing necessities of gmern. 
' 1 u 6 j - S ex tensive scene of warfare were at this time mo*t 
seveiely felt, and m addition to the necessity of borrowing money at intent, 
/ ' V . 1 sum of rupees 64,44,661 had been raised, the alarming ape- 

, . ma ing a large reduction, or possibly a total suspension of the Com- 
P ‘ inV ,“ , tle ensuin £ year, seem to be inevitable.” And even 
„ 'S.f a J. the Select Committee in their Third Report (pageS 70 )sav, 
tn fiVo fin Ct * , he war which ended in 1783 were particularly prejudicui 
j nil nancia s ystemof India. The revenues had been absorbed, the pay 
.1 °. wances of both the civil and military branches of the sen ice were 
f j j /. ^. e of the Company was extremely depressed, and 

' fnojnn «w Ii Y* 10 e s y stem had fallen into such irregularity and coo* 

tho on i 3 • ier ? a ^ 5 ^a^ e of affairs could not be accurately ascertained nil 
mnltinltr T 0n f ° t ^* e ^f ar *735-86. But it must be unnecessary for me to 
From i?R P /r fS irfQ S n t0 u the ex P en siveness of the period from 17bO to l?Sf. 
j ._ j t J J °n 7®9 there was the continued apprehension of war; T#* 1 
Iinf»tnn !,.& %’ ie iat ^ not been altogether destroyed, and if w. 
In,] ;fn finor, r6 i erre ^ to Mr. Dundas's. parliamentary speeches upon die 
even this nP C -^ e mi ghthave seen how mistaken he was in supposing that 
■« tup P -° d was ° ne of financial prosperity. Mr. Du nd as said in 1?$& 
the t;L C ,T mi !lf e W reco,Iect that the beginning of they ear 1?SS was 
’ lith Frnnre C ° UntS wer * received in India of thh expected ruptnje 

■ CallShl i m 00nse ^ uenc e of the orders from England, SirArclubaM 
take the 3nd Was ac ^ ua fiy in readiness on a moment’s warning W 

nariveanS plr an ^sufficient to act with effect, both against 
had been ao dSEfn®" f Eve ^ department of the Indian governing 
immediatelvtft erao ° e f ln consequence of the war, that it was impossible 
and unlinuid«ff^ et °P their affairs j daily calls of heavyantaff 

for the rStt„ i? and ? ^tmbed every system /hich could be ^ 
tablishmcnts Rin J 1C fi ~ coinmerce or finance.” In fact the wibUiy* 
g^s and Company’s, were at that period augmenteM|etf/ 
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occasioning a large increase to the financial burdens of India. With respect 30 Aug. I 831 * 

to the remainder of the period, viz. from 1789 to 1792, Mr. Langton refers j » 

to the war with Tippoo, which then prevailed ; but he thinks that the finan- * 'g* in ' 

cial pressure consequent thereupon could not have been great, since, at the 

conclusion of the war, Tippoo bound himself to pay a large sum as a part 

of the expenses. The Committee will see that Mr. Langton’s last year in , 

this stage, is 1791-92; the treaty with Tippoo was not. concluded until 

February 1792, and the Parliamentary accounts show that a large portion # 

of the money from Tippoo, and the whole of the revenues from his new/ 

cessions, came into account in the subsequent period, and to that extent • 

affected the- comparison quite the other way from that supposed by Mr. 

Langton. On the whole, l am astonished to find that any man can describe 
the period as one u little disturbed by untoward events/* We had war \\ith_ 

Hyaer, war with the Mahrattas ; the war with the French and Dutch upon 
Indian ground ; then a few years of peace, far from undisturbed, affairs 
calling for continued preparation for war, and finally war with Tippoo. 

Instead of being surprised, as Mr. Langton expresses himself to be in * 
reference to history, that the finances of India should have proved deficient 
to the amount I have stated, the Committee must, I think, see that it is 
altogether incredible that they could have been in the state shown by Mr. 

Langton in his accounts. 

4464. As. Mr. Langton reasons as to the ex-pense of one period from a 
want of documents, would it not have been by far the simplest method to 
have drawn up the actual account of receipts and expenditure during those 
years, as a better means of enabling this Committee to judge, than speeches 
by Mr. Dundas or any other man in the House of Commons, or any where 
else, and could not that now be done? — I did not consider myself called 
upon to prepare financial statements in consequence of the accounts of Mr. 

Langton, unless the Committee had been pleased to order them ; hut as 
Mr. Langton has supported his views of Indian finance by reasoning from 
the history of the times, I have thought it necessary, in answer to the ques- 
tion put to me, to show that that reasoning is unfounded. 

4465. Are there any documents before Parliament which would enable this 
Committee to form a correct estimate with reference to the real state of the 
finances of India at that period? — I do notthink there are. Theaccount which 
has been lately produced shows the transactions between the territory and 
the trade for the whole period. 

4466. Will the Return to which you have now referred, delivered in on the 
25th of August, supply the deficiency in the accounts during the period 
alluded to ?— It will depend upon the judgment of the Committee how far the 
deficiency is sufficiently supplied. The account in question is a complete 
statement of the transactions between the territory and the trade in the three 
periods, including^ of course, that from 1780 to 1793. 

* 4467- It is stated to be an estimate ; are the Committee to understand 

that 
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Clearly not in their Second Report, because the /a oat n. , , , 
from tiie Indian view only. AS.7M,M5 is defel 

. 4463. Mr. Langton also refers to the period in question as one of 
ordinary prosperity, and one generally of peace, from which be drawn 

ritor r v^rffi OSed ' t0 3 y0 a!iri; CCO t" nt that the conlmerce assisted^ fer- 
ritorym that period. What have you to say to that ’—Upon ail that I 

IrerointTthis Com^' lh; “ ^ r ' La " St0n is tohdlfien &' 
enjmd thm Committee that, in the period from I78O to 1781 theCcra- 

Report ofthe S r aSed ' m “t “pensive wars. If Mr. langton had read* 

Coninanv^ 'Secrecy in 1 7 S2, he would have seen how lie 

« 4 Ja ^ finances were harassed at the commencement of this tm* 
the is? CamnI,ttee (say ‘hey in their Sixth Report), “that vita 
the calamities of war had spread themselves still wider) and with grata 
t in V6r e Company s possessions, it became expedient to propose the 
, ® U P mo ^y ^terest, to supply the increasing necessities of go\en- 
effe , c f s °j^ extensive scene of warfare were at this time nest 
and in addition to the necessity of borrowing money at interest, 
/ ' *5 * |5 sum . 0 ^ ru pees 64,44,601 had been raised, the alarming eipe- 
* • , a in £ reduction, or possibly a total suspension of the Com- 
J lntp a Vet t 36 *^ f °c r i t ie ensu,n o year, seem to be inevitable.” And even 
«« Thp ♦ r.u Select J-'. ommittee ^ their Third Report (pageS70)B?, 
tn fi GC S - i l ^, e War '^ 1 ’ c fi ended in 1783 were particularly prejudicial 
j niin, nWa s y? t ^ m °f India. The revenues had been absorbed, the paj 
threat! V ° i!* e c * vil ant * “lilitaiy branches of the sen ice \rr? 

fjj./. ,, re ? r » credit of the Company was extremely depressed, ml 
• .. . tae Y hole s y stem bad fallen into such irregularity and coi- 

t i ’ i . le r 5 a ! 5tate affairs could not be accurately ascertained fc!l 
multinlv n r 10I f ° ^ ^f ar ^735-86. But it must be unnecessary for 
FromnlH^ JSA 0 ,. tHe ex P en siveness of the period from 17&0 to J7& 
InH Kppri ro n^i ^ there was the continued apprehension of war; Tippoo 
Lan^fon ^ ed r hU J h \ had not been altogether destroyed, and A 
Indian fimnr* e . erre ? to Mr. Dundas’s parliamentary speeches upon tfce 
even thU n P ^ ° mi ^t have seen how mistaken he was in supposing that 
“ Z d was 5 ne of financial prosperity. Mr. Dundttssaidin 1?® 

the time XT If® miI recoI,ect that the beginning of the year 1?SS «« 
wi th p rn Zt ( Zi!l a ™™ ntS were re cejved in India of the expected rupl^ 

om England, SinArchtM’' 
waminu to 


wifli T - UUL3 were received in India ot 

Camnhpll n^ W ,en i “ 5 0nse( l uence of the orders from 
L^mpbell prepared, and was actuallv ; 
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lf j |( jJ i ,« | / « |U •( i '1 -V’ l« li 'Jfl l ‘ 1 I J 1 * 1 i< 1 y 

nd a large amount of debt, incurred. , -He makes commerce answerable for SO Vig 1631 
he debt, but leaves it uncredited with the deficit. , i ,i i, i . .1 
Finally, Mr. Langton, if he had referred to the accounts pointed in 1787, 
ould have found it stated upon many of them thaf, owing to the embarrassed 
ircumstances in winch the affairs of India then were, there were omissions in 
he charges Tor instance, in an account of the revenues of Madras, from 
782-3 to 1784-5, there is thi's'note: ( “The'above may^not^e considered 
s the whole of the military charges, as the accounts could not be made 
ip complete for want of the books : the peishcush for the circars is not 
ncluded ” -My conviction is, that these several causes are sufficient to 
ccountforall the differences between Mr. Langton’s statement and mine, 


upposing his figures to be in other respects correct. 

4470. Do those items which you have mentioned include all the accounts 
mtten off, or can you state the aggregate amount of accounts written off in 
his period to account for the difference? — I am not aware that any other 
urns were ordered to be written off in the period in question than those to 
vhich I have referred. 


4471’. ’You say that no credit has been given for the assets in India.; do 
’outneari money laid out in fortification, or what?— Cash, good bills, and other 
tvaiJable assets.' Dead ptock is not included. As the affairs of the Indian 
jo\ernment grew in extent, an increase of cash balance became necessary j 
vhere one million was a sufficient resource in the early period of the Com- 
jany ia India, three millions became necessary as their territories were 
•xtended. * 


4472. Can you state what was the increase of assets between the com- 
nencement and the termination of this period to which you have alluded? — 
It was £2,161,329. 


4473. Did the increase of the assets appear upon the annual accounts ? — 
rheie were no regular annual accounts laid before Parliament till 1789, when 
he Indian budgets commenced; I do not apprehend that there were state- 
nents fiom which Mr. Langton could have deduced this precise sum. 

4474. 'Dbes that increase arise entirely from those particular items you have 

mentioned ? — Entirely.^ ^ . 

4475. You have made no computation of the dead stock?— None. r 

4f7G You stated that the sum advauced from commerce to territory for 

the period in question was £6,800,000 ; is it not the fact that in the year 
I?83 the Company were in considerable commercial difficulties? — Whatever 
commercial difficulties they may have been in were produced, as Parliament 
declared to have been the case, by reason of the wars. 

4477. Were not the investments in India provided for about that period 
by.nteans ofloans? — I am not prepared to say that loans have never been 
contracted in India foi the purpose of supplying investments ; but the pro- 
duce of all such investments being required to defray the territorial payments 

in 
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account 

for the period in quetion Srt "j^lo ft™’! rS? ,h,t ? n, ’-kr& 

»to»®SSsa^5«Bas 


charges of India, omits two year* a* 1?° * V * f”P, ccti ^renacacl 
8 hows a surplus receipt in India of£l gne 1 co X, r ainc<! ;, , In his tleicc veiik 
tn.de aide! ,| le terr ton- „ L »um ofir, 

trr, therefore, is £8.7!~7 Is. m orX0 > Sa9 ' M 7 - Tie difcractlut.ia 
° r, ' ,c a r rf^difiw.iL.B, 

founded ou the amount inenrri i/’ who taler tlicm upon nwua 

• small year or ean™ l ' \t i "" mi " ,703 ' 1 ’ w »‘ich train nm* 
cape of the homefi or fir Ul ” f J7MM B J 

included in toy result . I- , -Cl, •>«,«& She real astaa 
Committee, is £5 3 ?3 giy* ^cujanzed ,n the estimate lately laid before & 
example with wSttortiJfc" ” ? dlffl!re "“ ^£3,t8»,m Togi™ 
plies to them on the vnvi* on J9 charges, the passageof military, and srp- 
tikes at £.7,|ft2 onmialtv f C * W u ? 1 *** «”h disbursements, Mr.Lrgtca 
in 171)3-1. # n,e C x,»eml?/ cca,MC he ^ds that to have been theexpeoinet 
Mr. Uneton S, n o If ac ‘ u % « the rate ofiCS.419 JELa. 
period : he sa vs terrim™. i° °" 3 n 5 cPo / *h c increase of territorial assets Id this 
so much, amf therefor., io 11 ' rtCC,VCl S0 muc ^ and territory hajespenW 
forgetting, (though it i. .™ m< J rcc must have had the remainder, apparent 
last period he allow* fom .s®} ar t ,*. at * ,c should forget it, because ia Is 
had received remained avaiMt^ ? d J tm ” lcnt ) that part of vital the territon 
of cash, good bHN nn',l of» bIc ,nInt!,a * such was the fact Tftc inerra^ 
£3,161,33). * ’’ 1 ther assets iti 1793, as compared with 178ft * M 

adjustments, alrijm^h 1,0 °h°wancc whatever for sums written of d 
printed on the -1th lVlm, 00 a ,iff unl or ‘lercd hv the House of Commons tote 

• hie to this second period 51. i 9 ?*. U oppcars l ' ,nt a sum ofJt77W 

per computation account. r ".I‘ l F n an ‘l on reference to a series cfstoct 

* derable amount of debt from v Sa * m ? pcnoJ ’ il "‘ i,t hc sccn< ,l,3t3Cons ‘ 

But further - Mr T l ” c ^°Bob remained for future adjustment 

fhe Committee win be nleTJ?'? tht i incr cnseqfdeU was £5,7*7, W, ^ 
has given the increase of » 1 p , t0 . rcfcr to 1,15 statement, they mil see that be 
accounts only from 1731 i-i , bct \ vccn >780 and 1792, and the hnlf 
JJp n t and explained bv Mr r/^7 -'\ ccor *hng to the accounts before Parlu- 
^6, 322, 9-2^ an j j n l7 y 0 * Lyudas, the debt of India amounted in 179*> J? 

The increase, therefore « or ^’ n ^ to Mr.Lnngton’s statement to£l,7d°>^ 
^ngtpn has sJed ll? 5 £ *fS2,303, being £1,215,0*7 Jess than Mr. 
debt having been dischV A - ‘ irc . l,,at thU arises from the difference ofpedoA 
result of the i a '£ d ! n . 1 But tl.cn Mr. longton hi 15ft 

: 1 M, ?, n „ fi ^nccs .n I7S0-!, i„ whicl, there T.i a serious Wo 

1 * - • JUKI 
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‘land a large amount of debt incurred. , -He makes commerce answerable for SO \ ig 1831 

..the debt, but leaves it uncredited with the deficit. , ( u i i 

Finally, Mr. Langton, if lie had referred to the accounts printed in 17S7, 
wouldliave found it stated upon many ofthem that, owing to the embarrassed 
. circumstances in which the affairs of India then were, there were omissions in 
l the charges for instance, in an account of the revenues of Madras, from 
* 1785-3 to 1 781-5, there is {ids 'note : ( “The above may /{ notjbe considered 
’ as the ^vhole of the military charges, as the accounts could not be made 
*up complete for want' of the books: the peishcush for the circars is not 
included” -My conviction is, that these several causes are sufficient to 
account for all the differences between Mr. Langton’s statement and mine, 


; supposing his figures to be in other respects correct. ^ 

4470. Do those items which you have mentioned include all the accounts 
written off, or can you state the aggregate amount of accounts written off in 
this period to account for the difference 1 * * * * * * * 9 — I am not aware that any other 
• sums were ordered to be written off in the period in question than those to 
. which I have referred. 


1 447l'. You say {hat no credit has been given for the assets in India, do 

you mean money laid out in fortification, or what?— Cash, good bills, and other 
' available assets. Dead ptock is not included. As the affairs of the Indian 
government grew in extent, an increase of cash balance became necessary $ 
- where one million was a sufficient resource in the early period of the Com- 
• pany in. India, three millions became necessary as their territories were 
< extended. 


1 4475 Can you state what was the increase of assets between the com- 

mencement and the termination of this period to which you have alluded? — 
It was £2,161,329. 

' 4473. Did the increase of the assets appear upon the annual accounts ? — 

Theiewereno regular annual accounts laid before Parliament till 1789, when 
: the Indian budgets commenced; I do not apprehend that there were state- 
j ments fiom which Mr. Langton could have deduced this precise sum. 

447 Does that inciease arise entirely from those particular items you have 
' mentioned ? — Entirely. ^ • 

4475. You have made no computation ofthe dead stock? — None. , 

* 4476 You stated that the sum advanced from commerce to territory for 
the period m question was £6,800,000 ; is it not the fact that in the year 
1783 the Company were in considerable commercial difficulties? — Whatever 
commercial difficulties they may have been in were produced, as Parham ent 
declaied to have been the case, by reason of the wars. 

4477. Were not the investments in India provided for about that period 
by.nieans of Joans? — I am not prepared to say that loans have never been 
contracted in India foi the purpose of supplying investments ; but the pro- 
duce of all such investments being required to defray the territorial payments 

in 
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in England, and having been so applied, any money which the territory rijU 
have borrowed to purchase the investment was nothing more than a & 
contracted fora territorial purpose. ' 

~ 4-478. Was it not the fact that for three years the investments were pro- 
vided through the medium of loans? — l am not aware of that fact, but if tit 
years referred to are 1780 to 17 S3, the wars which then prevailed account 
for the inability of India to provide for the home territorial payments in an 
other mode than by borrowing or drawing upon England. 

4479, Can youstate what was the annual amount of the Company's cob- 
mercial capital about that period ? — I am not prepared with that infonnafaon, 
it can be furnished if the Committee desire it. The capital was increased 
'during this second period (17SO to. 1793) and again in 1793, and a te 
portion of that subscribed in 1793 was stated by Mr. Dundas to have ton 
applied in the liquidation of Indian debt. _ 1 

1 4-180. Must not the India trade have been an exceedingly beneficial W 
in the period alluded to, being one that enabled a sum of upwards of £6,800,003 
• to be applied fiom commerce to some other purposes ?— I have no doubt there 
were profits from the Company’s trade, but there was an increase of capital 
during that period ’and an issue of bonds. > 

4481. Did the Company’s trade at that time pay customs tothe temtOTj’-j 

No ; the Company obtained, by grant from the Mogul, a remission ® 
customs and other duties, and it was not till the Act of 1813 thatthose 
.were imposed upon the Company’s trade. • • - 

4482. Were .the profits arising from salt and opium ci edited to the 

They were all credited to the territory,- but the charge of the ! sal It ana F 
board, *until IS 14, was borne by the trade, having merged in tne cnarg 
l3oard of Trade. ' ^ 

4 188. From what period have those profits been credited to the territory 
[They have always been so credited. ' 1 

, ( 4484. Supposing the territory had been credited with the uttfs ^ 
customs in that period, are you prepared to state what would has 
difference — I think that the average of duties and customs in 
the Company’s trade since 1S14 has been about £47,000 a year. ^ 
. 4485, In the Ninth Report, p. 57, it is stated that the I ^ cwr t 

were diminished by the mere < accumulation of interest accming^ ^ 

‘of investments ; how can you leconcile that with there berng ' 3te j)y 
from commerce? — The surplus from commerce, as has J° e ^ n —jtorv 
observed, had long been applied in aid of the territorv ; the e ^ # 
in consequence, largely indebted to the trade, and there ce 
borrowed upon the occasion refeired to was, so far as co 
concerned, merely to discharge a debt ' , 

4486. It appears that, in 1780, £700,000 was borrowed toT 
investments in India. By another Report it appears that i-J 
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5 borrowed 'to purchase investments in 1781, and that £800,000 was borrowed 30 Aug. 1831. 

to purchase investments in 1782. Do you consider that those sums were ~r— 

5 borrowed merely to make payments in England on account of the tern- J c 
’’ tory ? — To the best of my recollection the necessity for borrowing in India 
p at the period referred to, arose from the wars in which we were then en- 
, gaged ; and, indeed, I have to-day quoted from the Secret Committee of 
" 1782 to show that the pressure on the finances was such as to induce an 
* intention of stopping the investment. 

! 4187- Did the payments on account of the territory amount to those 

: sums? — That will appear by the estimate lately laid before this Committee. 

J But even supposing the amount in those particular years not to have 
’ equalled the amount returned by India, yet there was a large arrear due 
i to commerce, owing to short returns from territory in antecedent years. 

4488. Do you consider that, upon reference to the general reasoning of 
: the Select Committee in 1782, you are warranted in considering that they 
j attribute the origin of the debt to the territory, and not to the trade ? — I 
j will not venture to construe the views of that Committee, nor is it necessary* 
j to do so, as I have already shown that Parliament, with the Report upon 

their table, pronounced the debt to be territorial. If I remember right, 
the Ninth Report was applicable to a particular period, and showed the 
’ delusive and dangerous nature of the expectations of a rich harvest to the 
' public and the Company from the Dewannee. 

4489. In the Ninth Report it is stated, ** When. an account is taken of 
the interconrse (for it is not commerce), which is carried on between Bengal 

/ and England, the pernicious effects of the system of investment from 
< revenue will appear in the strongest point of view : in that view the whole 
1 exported produce of the country (so far as the Company is concerned) is 
not exchanged in the course of barter, but is taken away without any 
i, return or payment whatsoever. In a commercial, light therefore, England 
becomes annually bankrupt to Bengal to the amount nearly of its dealing, 

, or rather the country has suffered what is tantamount to an annual plunder 
of its manufactures and its produce, to the value of £1,200,000.” What 
conciWon cfo you come to from that extract, if it is not that' the commerce 
( had been injurious instead of beneficial ? — I have never heard the fact 
( denied, that immediately after 1765 the demand for remittances from India 
was excessive ; but it is also the fact, thaUthe produce was applied to pay 
f " to the public £400,000 a year, and the remainder to reimburse, so far as it 
j would go, the debt previously owing to the trade. 

'■ 4490. Had not these Committees of Secrecy, been investigating the 

i accounts for a period before they came to that conclusion ? — They had ; but 
i 1 think their views regarding the investment are limited to a few years. 

( 4491. Does it not appear that the statement refers to a period, and that 

consequently they had the accounts before them for a period ? — -They had 
accounts before them for a series of years. 

4 Q ‘ 
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TSf ' 7ti y "°™ ^ ““ ■H- 

co£^ 

fiSn' l, lTO8 to^KO S the tcmtory was indebted toThc°m“ 

interest at the Indian rotn i™ ° i 1*^38,135, hut by introducing compound 
in 1809 £3 537 355 M r ’t mak * C3 f >C commcrcc indebted to the territory 
proprietors ^' ;,J rc ? son h' »hh alteration is, tell. 

f n /remote continue!,/ T* °f 17 ?? cxcl udcd from ail participation, eittpl 
Now if the n , S , c ’ 13 e| tlicr surplus territorial revenue or prone. 

1793 ( n l Geo III ~ p- U1 , r ^ c ^ t0 l hc arrangement ^hich CTistrd before 
arrangement mV, v “•f 1 ', 21 Gc0 ' IH, e. St), and compare it with tit 
this • °tlie snrni - '9?. ‘•■o/PilUac that the alteration mpnnciplei™ 

Comnanvin £ ’ ‘ ns '5 d ° f „ “ C '"S d <vidcd between the public aid the 
to the latter w-i/t °P orllon three quarters to the former and one quarter 
ann al J to eorn L “ a IT r ?P rij tcd. first, in providing a crore nf rupees 
secomllv to riT riTT' ° Ut °f", l " c ' 1 ‘l 10 P“W>C were to get £500,000 a year, 
tho Comnanv ,'n ,1 ' 3r ®° of the Indian debt; and finally to the public and 
Company/rim 5° Gth. ,P r ?P ortlon °^-0ths to the public and 1.6th lode 
stock. Aiin,;,,: n 1 !? f orm 3 guarantee-fund for the proprietors of Indian 
surplus m the At g / l3t| in cousequence of the obligation to appropriate lie 
event of tha dUeh rg<! ? f T'° *■». commerce should pap interest in He 
•obvious £ »n,fc f dcb ,‘ bein S Primed by advances to it, jet, to 
to commerce. That ' tilt's t w J !r ?' pppropriation was the crorc of rupee! 
Fourth Rennrt of ,1 t 1 1 a PPr°pnation was not made is clear from tie 
Committee in ISIS, who sap (p. 410), “H* 
been assumed as rim I, °^ 3 £ f rom dlc surplus revenue la India must have 
receiving £50n non ^ 3S ' S ° 1 10 expectation then held out to the public of 

from ihf A. the deficiency, which has in fact ®te 

Europe no further na 10 Act i ,st °be ascribed to the wars 111 India and 
of tiie Act ” Nn< ^ ias b ecn made to the public under the direction 

to commerce „f ? d ‘f V 3 boumi b F law to yield the erereofrnp® 
fore surplus was amihed T VT e ovcrnm ent participation was to corne l' 
teen able to fnlfiPLn 4 ° d,sc l ,ar 6 e debt, it is clear that India not ban g 
plated by Mr Tnntrf COUt ^ cannot have been in the position contem* 
means oblct tn ^ I* 6 Com ™ttee *iH understand that I b)» 

to be periectlv fair m , ar S e interest, which, on the contrary, seems to 

mit it should ^ip pi,„ nd j easonab,e between the two departments, but Iso 
the term°f>(^^f 7 qo a 5^ e ^° r *e whole penod If the charge befam^J 
deficiency m resnect of then India must deb,ted with the an 
crore the proonefnre , * * le crore * more especially as m the payment of 

proprietors had a great interest, becahse upon this mainly depended 
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k‘ the formation of the guarantee-fund. I would further state, that the prin- 30 An g . 1831. 

cipte upon which Mr. Langton has fixed the sums chargeable to commerce 
■' is quite inadmissible ; whatever he cannot account for, he throws upon the ‘ 'jJ * Li * 
trade, and he makes interest accrue upon it. Now whilst I -would by no 
fa means deny that the Company, in its territorial capacity, should account for 
b all its receipts, I must contend that the trade can only be held ‘responsible 
X* for the monies actually issued to it, and that the statement between the two 
.i, branches should be one of actual and not of hypothetical and' suppositious 
iq transactions. 

22 4491. Referring to Mr. Langton’s figured statements applicable to the 

’£5 period 1792-3 to 180S-9, do ; you see any objection to them, without 
tz reference to the charge for interest ? — Yes, Mr. Langton has made certain 
~! omissions even in this period. If the Committee will refer to column 6, 
r page 262* of Mr. Langton’s statement, they will see that he has stated the 
x boating debt of 1792-3, £2,012,786, and in 1809, £3,722,610. Thedif- 
ference, £1,709,824-, he charges to the trade, or what is the same thing, he 
~ holds the trade responsible for it. If the Committee will refer to Appendix 2 
to the Third Report of 1311, they will see that these sums include arrears 
of allowances, 1 the amount of which, in 1809, exceeded that in 1792-3 by 
;j £764-, 527. 

t r 4495. What do you mean by arrears of allowances ? — I mean sums due 
t to the civil and military servants of the Company, for past services, but not 
received by them; and as arrears of allowances are not charged till paid, 
f Mr. Langton has under this head made commerce accountable for the said 
3 ( sum of £76 1,527 too much ; Mr. Langton has also omitted £500,000 paid 
£ to government for its participation in the revenues. His third omission is • 

", £.520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond that charged 

in the accounts, owing to the rate at which the bills were drawn being in 
* excess of the rate at which the accounts are stated. Mr. Langton has 
l further omitted £250,081, being the sum applied to St. Helena by bills, in 
' excess of remittances of that kind from St. Helena (wtfeAppendix 6 to' Third 
J* Report, and Appendix 38 to fourth Report). , 

1 4496. You have stated that there were certain allowances of arrears 

{ included in the sixth column ; do the same items of arrears of allowances 
’ appear in 1809, and in the intermediate years, ihat you state appears in the 
1 years 1792-3 r — There is not, I believe, any statement of them beyond that 
5 contained in Appendix 2 to the Third Report. 

' 4497* Is there any account before the Committee, or before the House, 

of the adjustment between those two periods that appear in Appendix 2 to 
j the Third Report? — I am not aware that there is. 

, 4498. Are the Committee then to understand that you are satisfied that 

t the statements of Mr. Langton are not to be relied upon ? — That is my 
distinct opinion. I should be very sbrry to say, with respect to Mr. Lang- 
ton’s statements, what I am sdrpnsed to see he has presumed to insinuate 
• £ 4 Q 2 with 
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with respect to the Company's statements, “ that either ignorance or bad 
faith presided at their preparation” (Q. 2928) : but I think I have said 
enough to-day to satisfy this Committee that Mr. Langtofi’s statements are 
defective in principle ; that he is totally mistaken in -his historical facts 
and inferences, and that in his figured details he has made those omissions 
which completely destroy all his results. • 

4499. Is it not the fact that, with all the documents which the India 
House could supply, the statements which have been at different periods 
laid before the Committee, purporting to be to the same effect, have consi- 
derably differed ? — Whatever differences may appear in the statements laid 
before this Committee, they are principally to be ascribed to variations in 
the form of accounts called for, and the Committee are aware that the calls 
are made by honourable Members according to the views which they m3y 
severally wish to have elicited. For example, last year there were laid 
before the Committee not less than four statements of freight : all freight 
paid ; the freight of goods sold ; the freight of goods imported into England j 
and the freight of goods exported from India and China. These accounts 
all necessarily differed one from another, and yet were all correct. I am 
at the same time perfectly aware that mistakes will occur in our accounts, 
as indeed in all accounts. When we discover them, our endeavour is to 
adjust the error ; and I can further-assure the Committee, that our object 
in obeying their calls for papers is to meet the views which we suppose to 
have prevailed when their orders were issued. 

4500. Have not you yourself admitted that the statements laid before 
this Committee, from the India Board, differed from those which you 

. afterwards produced for the same period, in many items ? — I have ; the 
differences were explained and adjusted for the information of the Committee- 

4501. In allusion to the accuracy of the accounts from the India House, 
will you refer to the Appendix of the Second Report of 1810, \yhere the 
commercial charges are stated, between the years* 1793 and 1809, ’to be 
£3,160,710, and in Appendix 12 to the Third Report the same account is 
.stated to be £2,910,176, making a difference of £244,422, having the same 
head and purporting to be the same account? — I submit, that if the fact be 
so, it merely shows that the accounts had been examined and adjusted. 

4502. Are not all the accounts referred to by both parties, of the most 
intricate and complicated nature ?— The accounts of the East India Com- 
pany, previously, to 1814, were necessarily complicated, as they involved 
territory and trade, and receipt and expenditure, both branches in India 
and in England. But I think that the accounts since 1814 are much clearer, 
and are fully comprehensible to any gentleman who will take the pains to 
understand them. 

4503. Has a balance ever been struck between territory and commerce in 

those accounts ? — The accounts between territory and trade were separated 
only in 1814. , * » h 


4504. Was 
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4504* Was the balance struck at that time between territory and com- 
merce ? — It was not in 1814. But I have to-day shown that a balance was 
struck in 1783. * 

4505. Do you consider that the difficulties that occurred in 1814 prevent- 
ed the adjustment of the account between the territory and commerce ? — 
I am not aware that there were any difficulties deemed insurmountable. 

4506. Were not declarations made in the House of Commons by Lord 

Castlereagh and by Lord Buckinghamshire that it was totally impossible to 
make an adjustment of this account? — Whatever may have been the diffi- 
culty apprehended, I think it has been greatly lessened by the plan adopted 
since 1814. ♦ 

4507. Have there not been various Committees appointed at various inter- 
vals for the investigation of the affairs of the East India Company ? — That 
fact is notorious. 

450S. Have not some of these Committees endeavoured to come to some 
such adjustment as you before alluded to, and have they not given it up in 
despair ? — No ; I have this • day shown that a Committee in 1783 did dis- 
tinctly decide what sum up to 1780 was due to commerce. 

4509* Since that period ? — The reports of the Select Committee of 1810 
and 1811 speak for themselves. * 

'4510. In the accounts which were rendered on the part of the Company 
from 1793 to 1814, has not the expense of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India been included? — It has. 

4511. How do you reconcile this charge with the enactment of 1793, 
which provided’that the expense of the Board of Commissioners should be- 
deemed and taken to be a commercial charge ? — In 1793 the term commer- 
cial was applied as descriptiveof all receipts and payments in England. Mr. 
Dundas,j m his speech upon the Indian finance in 1796, whilst speaking of 
the increase in charges of merchandize, said “ the sums paid to Mr. Warren 
Hastings, and the pay to officers at home, have already increased this 
estimate." The object of the enactment, therefore, I conceive merely to 
have been to secure the payment in England. There was at that time no 
separation of accounts, but as soon as Parliament prescribed the separation 
they declared that the expense should be political ; and it seems to me to 
be quite absurd that the expense of a Board with power to control every 
thing but the trade, should bd charged to the trade. 

4512. Do you include all the expences of Bencoolen ? — In the statements 
up to 1809, all the expences of trade at Bencoolen were defrayed out of 
supplies made to it from India, and from Europe. 

451S. Did they not then include the commercial, as well as the civil and 
military expenses of Bencoolen ? — Yes ; the head of supplies to Bencoolen 
must have included the sums disbursed then for the trade, but the terri- 
tory has been credited with the whole cost and commercial charges of all 
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consignments from thence ; and thus all charges from Bencoolen have been 
recredited in the home accounts. ‘ , 

4514. Was not Bencoolen declared to be exclusively a commercial 

co | on y? J am not aware c>f any such declaration, nor could I ever concur 

in the opinion that Bencoolen could be considered, after 1765, to be altogether 
commercial. I find that in »7&3 it was stated by a committee of proprietors, 
and recorded in Parliament, “ that Bencoolen is, and has long been, a losing 
establishment •” and if the Committee will refer to page S3 7 of the Second 
Report, they will see it stated in a despatch to Bengal of the Slst of August 
J801, that but for circumstances of “ a political nature,” that settlement would 
have been abandoned; and they will also see, by the Act of the 42 d Geo. Ill, 
c. S9, reducing Port Marlborough to a residency, that the arrangements for 
that reduction were made subject to the control of the India Board. Indeed, 
if Bencoolen is to be considered an appendage to the Company’s trade, 
Sincapore and the Dutch settlements, in the very heart ot the Indian territory, 
or their equivalent, must he considered to belong to the trade, since they 
were received in exchange for Bencoolen. 

4515. Do not you know that Bencoolen was held solely as a commercial 
settlement for upwards of 0 century before ever we acquired the territories 
in India ? — The Company held Bencoolen as they held Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; and up to 17^5 tbe commerce paid all the charges. 

4516. What took place in 17^5 to change the character from commercial to 
territorial ? — The Company’s character was altogether changed from that 
of merchants merely to that of a sovereign body, and in this latter character 
they might retain the settlement from political considerations, 'though at a 
heavy cost, but merely as merchants they .could not retain it, after ascertaining 
that it involved a certain loss. 

4517. Is there anything on record to show that from 1765 up to 1800 
Bencoolen was viewed as a political, and not as a commercial situation ?— 
The only statements 1 liaye been able to find upon the subject in print, are in 
the year 17SS, and in the year 1801 ; to both of which I have already referred. 

4518. As St. Helena, before the acquisition of the Dcwannee, was con- 
sidered a commercial colony, why should that be tranferred to the territory 
in India immediately after the acquisition of the Dewannee ? — St. Helena was 
placed in the same predicament as all the other settlements. It does not 
appear to me that the commerce ought to be charged with any thing more 
in respect of that island than a tonnage duty. I look upon St. Helena to 
be, with respect to India, what Malta or Gibraltar is with respect to Great 
Britain. 

-1510 Before the acquisition of the Dewannee was it so? — Before the 
acquisition of the Dewannee all the settlements were charged to the trade. 

4520. Mr. Langton has referred to a discrepancy between your statement 
regarding the rates of exchange since 1814, and that contained in a state- 
ment 
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meat of the Company’s accountant-general ; can you explain this? — The whole 
cause of the difference is, that when I was questioned upon tlte subject, I re- 
ferred to the exchange in India upon England. The Company’s accountant- 
general has made out his statement upon the principle of the exchange in 
England upon India. 

4521. You were understood to state, that only those sums which have been 
actually charged against^commerce should be brought into this last account, 
to which the examination refers. In the event of there being sums arising 
from territory, blit the application of which docs not appear, not having been 
charged to commerce, in what way would you propose that should be dealt 
with? — l think that the territorial branch should account for all its receipts; 
and if the Committee will refer to Appendix 26 to the Third Report of 1811 
they will sec that such an account was drawn up by the Select Committee at 
that time. 

4522. Can you at all state the amount of those sums not brought into the 
account during the period from 1792-3 to 1809? — I have before pointed out 
certain items which I consider to have been omitted by Mr. Langton. 

4523. Arc there not several accounts of that nature between the years 
1792-3 and 1809? — I think alt the expenditure between I792-S to 1809 is 
to be traced in someshape or other in the Reports of 1810 and 1811. 

4524. Would it give you much trouble to make those statements of the 
accounts for those three periods, with those corrections which you have 
detailed upon Mr. Langton’s calculation, after the same manner as that you 
presented to the Committee with reference to Mr Richards’s? — If the Com- 
mittee, after examining the statements which I have this day made, should 
desire to have them put into the form of an account, wc will endeavour to do 
so. 

4525. You referred to a payment of £500,000 from the Company to 
Government; on account of that payment did any increase of tire dividend 
take _place? — The dividends were increased by Act of Parliament in 1793 
from 8 to 101 per cent. 

4526. What would be your opinion of the submission of these accounts to 
some professional accountant? — I hardly know what is meant by the term 
“ professional accountant,” if it docs not include the officers of account em- 
ployed by the Board of Commissioners, by the East India Company at home, 
and by their government abroad. If those officers are professional accountants, 
the suggestion to refer these accounts to other persons seems to me to imply 
one of two things, either that the officers who have framed the accounts are 
not competent to adischarge of their duty, or that they are subject to a bias 
m the performance of it It does not become me to speak of the competency 
of the Company’s officers at home, but perhaps no one has more experience 
than I have of the ability of the officers who act at the India Board, and of 
the officers of account to the government in India. As to a bias in the prepara- 
tion of those accounts, will the Committee give me leave to suggest that the 

present 
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check, and that the check preponderates greatly against the view which tf»® 

J CMelnll c oro p a ny may be supposed to take , because if the Company wish to favo ur 

LsfI the trade, the India Board and the officers of account abroad must have A 11 

equally strong desire to support the Indian territory, besides which, even as 
respects the Company’s officers at home, many of them, including myself, a r e 
dependent not upon the trade, but upon the territory In short, I can safely 
assure the Committee that the only object aimed at is to furnish the accounts 
in such a way as to exhibit fairly the resultof the transactions between the tffo 
branches 

4527 Supposing it were the object of the Committee to obtain the se 
accounts drawn up more strictly according to the ordinary form of mercantile 
accounts than they appear to be at present, do you suppose that the appoint 
ment of a professional accountaut foi that purpose would conduce to th e 
attainment of that end ? — I think not, the officers of account at the Board apd 
at the India House will, I am sure, put the accounts into any shape that raPJ 
be desired 

4528 From what you have stated of the manner in which the accounts ate 
kept, dp not you think there ought to be other accountants m England 
capable* of drawing a balance on the accounts that have been submitted 
the Committee ? — Without presuming to utter one word in disparagement °f 
professional accountants not connected with the Company, it does not 
appear to me that the labours of this Committee would be facilitated by 
employing them 

4529 Have you not in your evidence to day admitted, in explanation °f 
the difference between the accounts made up by Mr Xangton and yourself* 
that various items have not been included by Mr Langton because thc re 
were no documents which you were aware o£ that Mr Xangton could ha ve 
access to, to obtain them ? — That is applicable to some of the items in the 
period 1780 to 1798, but not to others , as, in most of the cases, I have 
referred to the documents Any deficiencies would have been supplied, 
called for 

recommendation made by the Select Committee of striking a balance sh£ et 
between the revenue and territory annually, of every item in the treasure 6 
of England and India, has been done ? — Only since 1814 

4531 If so, where a difference of opinion exists between the accountants 
of the India House and other accountants, by what other mode could the 
difference be adjusted but bycalling in other individuals not in the least cC n 
cemed m the dispute as to figures? — There could be no difficulty in adjust- 
ing mere arithmetical differences , but accounts cannot decide principles 

4532 You have stated that the Board was a check upon the Compan/ » 
was the Board any check upon the Company, in so far as the accounts vvC re 

“ • concern^, 
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concerned, previous to 1814?— They were a check upon the Company pre- 
viously, but there was no separation of the accounts before 1814. 

4533. It was stated by Mr. Cartwright, in a former day, that 10 per cent, 
was added to the prime cost of all goods despatched from England. Is that 
done now in the invoices that are sent out? — The 10 per cent, previously 
to 1814 was an average. The actual expense incurred is now charged. The 
10 per cent was less than the actual charge, which comprises interest, insu- 
rance, and commercial charges. 


Jovis, 1° die Septembris, 1831. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq., called in, and examined. 

4534. In what part of the East Indies were you resident? — Chiefly in 
Coimbatoor, as principal collector and magistrate. 

4535. How long were you resident in that country ? — Between fourteen 
and fifteen years. 

4536. When did you return to England ? — Last June ; fourteen months ago. 

4537. In that situation, of course, you were familiar with the manner in 
which the land revenue was collected in that country? — Yes, that was my 
chief employment during the fourteen years I was there. 

4538. Did you make any arrangement respecting it ? — In the situation I 
filled as collector, my principal business was in settling and collecting the 
revenues of the fcountry. 

4539. You are acquainted with the workings of the different systems? — 
1 am particularly acquainted with the working of the ryotwar system, and 
generally with the other systems. 

4540. To 'what extent of district does your personal knowledge reach : — 
Coimbatoor, and also the neighbouring province of Mysore ; Coimbatoor 
touches upon that province ; 1 was attached for three years to the Mysore 
residency. 

4541. In what situation was the land revenue when you went there? — 
When I went there it was in a very depressed situation. 

*4542, In what year was it? — In 1815. 

4543. Was it under a commission that was appointed to arrange the mode 
of levying the revenue that you acted ? — The assessment upon all the lands 
had been fixed before I went there, my duty was to collect that fixed assess- 
ment. 

4 R 
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4544. What was the system under which it was levied when you arrived 
there ? — The country was leased out by villages at a rack rent. 

4545. Will you describe the different systems of land revenue that prevailed 
in the Peninsula ? — The system of the zemindary, the village lease system, 
and the ryotwar system, 

4546. In what parts of the country do those systems exist now? — The 
zemindary system is confined entiiely to the provinces known by the name of 
the Northern Ci rears, and partially in the Salem province, and partly in the 
zillah of Chingleput, under the Madras government. The ryotwar systen? 
obtains now in the districts of Malabar, Canara, Coimbatoor, Bellary, Cud- 
dapab, the two divisions of Aicot, and partially in Madura, Tinevelly, Tan- 
jore, and Trichinopoly. 

4547. And the villagesystem prevails in the other parts 0 — I believe that 
is obsolete; I do not think it prevails anywhere under the Madras govern- 
ment at present. 

4548. You found that existing in Coimbatoor when you went there ?-^ 
Yes. 

4549* Was it intended that you should substitute the ryotwar system, of 
was it your own suggestion? — It was my own suggestion. I should state 
that orders had been sent from this country to substitute the ryotwar system 
in every possible case. It was the great abuses that were found to exist 
under the village lease system that induced Sir Thomas Munro, with whom I 
was joint commissioner, to lecommend the re-establishment of the ryotwaf 
system. 

4550. Did you go there in the character of commissioner ?•— Commissioner 
and collector. ' 

4551. Were you induced fiom your own observation of the country td 

recommend the ryotwar system in preference to the other? — It was a recur- 1 
1 ence to the ryotwar system ; that system had been established before ; it was 
established in Coimbatoor in 1801, in the first instance, and was continued 
until 1809, when thecountiy was leased for three years; thatlease expired in 
1812-18, the revenue year, and it was then partially leased again till 1814-15 
when the ryotwar system was re-established. ■ 

4552. For how long was the lease ? — For ten years ; it commenced in 1814 
and was to continue for ten years. 

4553. Will you have the goodness to describe the different tenures? — The 
village lease is the Government demand upon the village itself, upon the 
aggregate •, the Government fix the demand upon the village, and agree with 
renters who undertake to pay that demand, leaving the renters to settle their 
demands with the ryots as they please. 

4554. Will you explain the particulars of that system; -who ‘are the 
renters ? — Anybody who engages for the rent ; the villages are put up to 
auction; the assessment is first fixed upon it ; if the people of the village 

choose 
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choose to take it, they have- the preference; if they refuse to take it, other 
persons are called in who will undertake to pay it. 

4555. Is that what is meant by the village system, when spoken of in any 
other of the presidencies P — Only at Madras ; there is no system of the kind 
introduced at Bombay ; the better name would be the lease system. The 
professed object of the village leases was to resolve itself into an individual 
or ryot war system ; that was the ultimate object of the authors of the system. 

4556. Who were the authors of the system ? — It was introduced under the 
government of Sir G. Barlow. Mr. Hodgson and the gentlemen of the 
Board of Revenue of that date recommended it. 

4.557. When was it they proposed it? — The first lease for three years com- 
menced in 1S09, the second for ten years in 1812 ; the dates are given in a 
Minute dated January 181S, which will be found in the first volume of the 
printed Selections. 

•4558. What was the system prior to 1801? — The system prior to 1801, in 
Coimbatoor, and in all the provinces we got from Tippoo, was the ryotwar 
system. 

4559. What was the change that was then made? — A. survey was made, 
and an assessment fixed upon each field. The revenue under the Mysore 
'dynasty was fluctuating, the object of the ryotwar system was to fix an assess- 
ment upon all the lands of the country in perpetuity. 

45C0. Then in 1809 there was a change again? — The first change to the 
village system was made in 1809, when the survey and the assessment fixed 
upon each field were entirely lost sight of, and a sum was fixed as the 
government demand upon each village, in consideration of which the whole 
lands of the village were made over to the person undertaking to pay it ; the 
first lease was for three years, and the next for ten years, and to be permanent 
if sanctioned by the home authorities; that sanction was not given, and the 
lease was permitted to expire. 

4561. When did it expire? — In 1823. ■ 

4562. .Did it continue till 1823? — -Yes, in most places it did. 

4563. What was the proposition of Mr. Hodgson ? — That will appear by 
the Minute before referred to. [The witness read the same.) It is stated here 
that the aim of these village settlements was the gradual conversion of the 
village lease into a lease of each individual ryot’s lands. 

4561. What is the peculiar principle of the ryotwar system? — The peculiar 
principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an assessment upon all the lands of the 
country. 1 1 

- 45 65. What is the distinction between that system and the principle of the 
zemindary system? — The great distinction in principle is, that the ryotwar 
system enectually^does that which the other professes to do, but never has 
' . 4 'It 2 done, 
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l Sept. 1831. done, and never can do, that is, to fix an assessment upon ail the lands in the 
- — country. 

J. Sullivan, Esq. That never has been done under the other system ?■ — No, not i 11 

Bengal, at this moment ; it is called a permanent settlement, but if the Coir'- 
mittee look into the details, they will find there is no data upon which to fi* 
the assessment upon the land; and though there is a demand of the govern- 
ment upon a certain portion of territory, when that portion is broken up <* r 
divided, the parties must apply to the government fora re-assessment of any 
portion of the estate which, from accidental causes, may have been so broken 
up. 

4567 . Will you have the goodness to distinguish between the amount pain 
to the government and the amount levied upon the lands? — I consider tnei e 
is a great distinction. The idea I wish to convey to the Committee is this : 
under the ryotwar system the assessment goes from the detail to the aggre- 
gate; I will take for example the Rajah of Burdwan, who pays the largest 
amountof revenue to the government of any zemindar in Bengal. The ryotwar 
system deals with a person of that class in this way ; it measures and assess 
every separate portion of that estate, and the aggregate of that assessment 
is the demand'of the government upon the Rajah of Burdwan. On the oth«? r 
hand, if there is a proprietor of an estate of 10 acres, the assessment upon his 
10 acres is the amount of the demand upon him in perpetuity. My object i s 
to show that the ryotwar system respects property of every class, that of the 
largest landholder and that of the smallest landholder. In order to do thif>> 
you must assess every portion of the land, you must deal with it in detail, and» 
whether the property consists of lOacres or 10,000,000 of acres, each separate 
portion of it must he surveyed and registered in the public records. Th e 
object is two-fold: under tne influence of the Hindoo institutions, which re- 
quire that the landed estate shall be broken up and divided between the son.*« 
no great mass of property can ever remain undivided any length of time ;whe n 
it breaks up, the assessment, under a ryotwar system, is already fixed upofl 
each separate portion of the estate. Another of its objects is to facilitate th e 
transfer oflanded property; when a large zemindar, for instance, has occa- 
sion to sell any part of his property* or alienate or hecyieath. it, the first o,ue?- 
tion asked when he takes it into the market is, what is the amount of th e 
public demand upon the land? — Under the ryotwar system the proprietO 1 " 
produces an authenticated copy of the survey register from the village 
accountant, which shows the exact demand upon it in perpetuity, and h e 
carries his land into the market and sells it without difficulty : butunder th e 
zemindar)' system, if a zemindar wishes to dispose of a village, or only 1 ® 
acres, before he can ascertain the amount of the assessmentand public burthe* 1 
upon it, he is obliged to have recourse to the collector, who must re-assess tha 1 
separate portion of his estate. 

45ti8. Then the distinction you make between the zemindary and the ryot' 
war tenure is, that in the one case the details of the interest of the respective 

ryot 8 
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ryots are known, and in the other case they are not ascertained ? — In the one 
case they are ascertained completely, and not at all in the other. 

4569. ‘Would it not be possible to ascertain them under the zemindary 
tenure ? — Yes, at the time it would have been possible, but it is impossible now 
to ascertain it. 

4570. Could you not establish this zemindary system, that of a great pro- 
prietor dealing directly with the government, and yet ascertaining that all 
the inferior occupants shall have their rights protected and known? — The 
ryotwar system deals with the proprietor ; if the rajah is the complete proprie- 
tor of the land, he is the person with whom the government deals ; it does 
not profess to interfere between him and his tenants, it leaves him in perfect 
possession ofjris rights, and stands in the same relative situation towards his 
tenants as a landlord does to his tenant in this country. 

4571. But, in order to ascertain what he is to pay, you would assess the 
whole of his fields? — Yes, first in detail, and then in the aggregate. 

4572. In that case, what greater protection could you give to the ryots 
than is given under the zemindary settlement? — The zemindary settlement 
is founded upon a usurpation of the rights of the ryots ; if the zemindar 
was absolutely the proprietor of the land, his right is as good as the right of 
any ryot, but you have constituted the zemindar, and made him proprietor; 
you have taken away the right from the ryots and given them to the zemin- 
dar. It is a question whether you have any right to interfere between the 
zemindar and his ryots. 

4573. What advantages with respect to the condition of the ryots do you 
consider the ryotwar system has over the zemindary system ? — In the fixed 
assessment upon the lands of the ryot, which is the best incentive to his 
industry, the government demand being fixed upon his land, all tire benefit 
of the improvements is left to himself ; his capital is employed in creating 
fresh produce for his own benefit. 

4574. What sort of property resides in the ryot? — A complete proprietary 
right in his land ; he is the owner of his land to all intents and purposes. 

4575. Are there any very large estates held under that system ? — There 
were two or three to a very considerable amount, but under the operation 
of the Hindoo institutions they have all broken up, and in the next gene- 
ration they will be petty estates, but that is not the consequence of the ryot- 
war system, but of the Hindoo institutions. 

4576. Under the ryotwar tenure, is it not possible for the zemindar with 
whom you deal to exercise great oppression over his ryot with impunity, as 
far as the governments concerned ? — I conceive not : I should say he has 
no great means of exercising oppression over him ; be may demand from 
him what he pleases ; his land is his own, he may let it for the highest sum 
he can get ; but the ryot under the zemindaiy system is completely with- 
drawn from the protection of the government; the government has nothing 

to 
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1 Sept 1831. to do with him in any W3y whatever ; if he suffers any injury from the 
zemindar, his only remedy i5 a suit in the court. 

.7 Sullivan, Erq 4577. What other advantage do you think the ryotwar system possesses 
over the zemindary system ?— In the creation of a great body of independent 
proprietors ; I should think that one great advantage over the zemindary 
system, which is confined to the creation of a very few, and they are only 
proprietors in name. 

4578. Is there any advantage as to the revenue ?— Yes ; the decided 
advantage is, that all the fruits of industry accumulate for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people ; m the case of the zemindary system they accumu- 
late for the benefit of a few. 

4579. Does it tend to the accumulatiom of capital ? — Yes, in a very 
considerable degree. 


Statement showing the Results of the Ryotu ar System in Coimbatoor, from 

Accountai 


YEARS. 

Number 

of 

Villages 

Hamlets 

Population 

Black Cattle 
and 

Buffaloes 

Sheep 

and 

Goats 

Number 

of 

Persons 

paying 

Tales 

Number 

of 

Ploughs. 

Number 

of 

Wells. 

Quantity 

of 

Lm4 payin 
Assessment 

1814-15* .. 

5 . 79 >t 

550,814 

377.129 

384,167 

124,692 

68,108 

23»724 

i|- 

1815-16 .. 

5,613 

563.695 

441.540 

393.837 

144,580 

83.287 

27.097 

1,345424 

1816-17 .. 

5,6,8 

585.147 

417,365 

372,822 

145.225 

83,331 

26,868 

1,355,436 

1817-18 .. 

5,748 

611,823 

4*8,586 

385,306 

145,664 

82,76a 

27,366 

1,373.294 

1818-19 .. 

5,783 

664,114 

452,010 

403,981 

160,232 

84.351 

27,162 

1,412,064 

1819-20 .. 

5,799 

637,637 

457.664 

398.777 

160,975 

83,899 

28,812 

1,419.746 

1820.21 .. 

5.850 

625,815 

502,304 

389,260 

163,382 

81,499 

20,558 

1,415.303 

1821-32 .. 

5 , 9 H 

638,199 

458,433 

394,205 

162,593 

82,853 

28,719 

1,418,249 

1822-23 .. 

5-953 

677,252 

485,037 

394,506 

168,899 

81,733 

29586 

1,458.459 

1823-24 .. 

5,970 

827 . 530 fl 

6oi,88l 

451,102 

169,422 

85.630 

29,889 

1,464.136 

1824.25 .. 

5,979 

842,214 

606,46s 

465,236 

172,009 

85,457 

30,989 

1,472,844 

1825-26 . . 

5,993 

852,409 

643.786 

464.358 

174,813 

85.940 

31.239 

1,448,221 

1826-27 .. 

5,993 

854,050 

666,357 

443,847 

175,418 

88,159 

31,592 


1827-28 .. 

5.996 

859,056 

654,837 

451,060 

175,164 

88,076 

31.694 

1 , 444.031 

1828-29 .. 

5,996 

870,866 

658,011 

429,544 

184,244 

87.769 

30,818 

1,457.6*° 


* The Province ™ tinder leas* in 1814 - 15 . f Deserted Tillages included in these returns. 

1 Infants under five years of age are included in the returns of the last su years 
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4-580. How many years experience had you of that system?— -Fifteen years^ 1 Sept. 1831. 

4581. Did you observe any ofits advantages? — Yes, those advantages are j Sullivan, Ztq 
not matter of opinion, they are matter of record ; every improvement is traced 

and recorded. 

4582. What record have you of those advantages ? — This paper is a 
statement drawn up from official documents, and which I appended to a 
little tract I drew up upon the ryotwar system, for the information of the 
authorities in tins country. 

45SS. Will you have the goodness to state the general results? — The 
progress of population *, the increase of stock ; improvements in agricul- 
ture ; the creation of capital employed in different works j the increase of 
revenue from the land, are all given in this Statement. 


828-20, both inclusive, compiled from the detailed Accounts kept by the Cumums, or Native 
>f Villages. 


Amount 

of 

Assessment. 

Average 
Site of the 
Estates. 

A\erage 
Payment of 
Proprtecor*. 

Amount 

of 

Taxes on 
Arts «n4 
Professions. 

Revenue 

from 

Custom*. 

Revenue 

from 

ZJcrn*es- 

Revenue 

from 

Scamps. 

Total Product 
of 

Revenue 

In >11 
Snnrbes. 

Average 
Payment 
per Head. 

Rupees. 

>,864,391 

Acres. 

>6* 

a a. r.J 
19 10 3 

Rupees. 

109,215 

Rupees. 

113,608 

Rupee*. 

19,889 

Rupees. 

12,185 

Rupees. 

1,966,389 

». a. r. 

3 9 1 

2,011,1911 


19 14 0 

120,671 

108,787 

20,438 

13,049 

2,259.092 

4 0 1 

>.931,850! 


>9 3 0 

124,335 

123,284 

22,073 

10,727 

2,206,315 

3 13 4 

2,018,407 


19 14 0 

123,771 

153,144 

=11.857 

15,281 

2,381,509 

3 14 3 

2,071,180 


10 7 9 

164,650 

167,506 

=5.487 

16,399 

=484,994 

3 11 11 

2,086,042 


19 15 10 

!58,7iG 

210,734 

26,167 

19.199 

2,550,621 

400 

2,042 ,1 67 1 


20 5 0 

174.647 

193, 9 66 

33,3U 

22,603 

=489,165 

3 15 8 

2><>55,146 


20 7 8 

172,793 

193.243 

38,338 

19,868 

2,508,812 

3 14 11 

2,142,165 


20 4 5 

171,537 

206,291 

41,169 

15,716 

=.611,359 

3 13 8 

2,083,1 90* 


19 6 7 

>64,341 

172,805 

41,277 

17,491 

=,497,85= 

3 0 3 

=.n 8.775 


19 12 5 

161,319 

180,390 

42,084 

15,890 

2,636,155 

3 1 to 

2,219,416 


19 10 1 

160,217 

202,3 5o 

43,85= 

15,453 

=.671,379 

322 

2 .230,030 


19 9 3 

159,360 

203,629 

44,088 

14,118 

=,673.999 

3 2 1 

2,227,47^ 


19 611 

166,331 

202,743 

53,661 

20,986 

2,680,494 

3111 

V 89,275*; 


18 10 9 

‘>79,023 

214,873 

54,861 

21,322 

2,670,760 
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Z A bad season. § Rupees, Anns*, Tice. 
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4584. The ryotwar system you conceive to have been the original insti- 
tution? — Yes, Ido; the ancient system. 

4585. And more agreeable to the people? — Most decidedly. There pre 
in this little tract two or three very striking instances of the tendency of the 
Hindoo institutions to break up all accumulations of property into small 
divisions. When we took possession of Coimbatoor in 1800, there was a 
proprietor of the name of Ramacharry; he possessed an estate of 1,700 
acres, and was assessed at the annual sum of 8,000 rupees ; he died in 1807» 
leaving to his children a landed estate of 2,270 acres, assessed at 11,000 
rupees. These accumulations they held in common until 1818, when they 
were divided amongst his three sons. A repartition of it subsequently took 
place for the benefit of his grandchildren, and in 1829 it had been split jjito 
20 separate estates, the largest of which did not contribute more than 400 
rupees to the revenue. Another was Vancatacharry, a proprietor of the 
same place ; he in 1800 had 1,030 acres, rated to the public assessment at 
6,800 rupees, the estate had increased to 1,342 acres, and his payments 
to 6,700 rupees; when it was divided amongst eight of his descendants. 
Vencatramiengar, a proprietor now living in the Coimbatoor division, had 
in 1800 a pioperty consisting of 11 1 acres, and paid 1,000 rupees per annum 
to the public revenue ; a few years afterwards his estate had increased to 2 05 
acres, apd his payments to 1,744 rupees ; but having already made a par- 
tial distribution of property amongst those .who will be his heirs, the estate 
in his immediate possession is now reduced in size to 104 acres, which 
at his death will be partitioned out to his descendants. Supposing those 
three men to have been settled with under the permanent settlement, when 
the estates broke up as they have done, each separate portion would have 
required a re-assessment ; but with the assessment originally made und er 
the ryotwar system, no farther interference is necessary on the pait of the 
government. 

4586. The first estate you have named paid 8,000 rupees to the govern- 
ment? — Yes. 

4587- From the division of the property amongst his descendants they paid 
400 rupees each ; what did the same property pay to the government altoge- 
ther after the division ? — Precisely the same sum ; the assessment is fixed in 
peipetuity. 

4588. In what sense do you think the ryotwar system can be called a per- 
manent system ?-r-I consider it the only permanent system, inasmuch as the 
land-tax vs fixed in perpetuity on every field in the country. 

4589. As a maximum ? — No ; fixed. 

4590. Fixed in what sense ; that it cannot be exceeded ? — Yes, that »t 
cannot be exceeded. 

4591. It varies within that demand ?— When too high it is modified apd 
reduced. 

4592., Does 
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4592. Hoes that require a fresh surrey? — No; it is merely aq arithmetical 
process reducing so much per centr ; no fresh survey whatever is necessary. 

4593. In the province of Coimbatoor is the survey complete ? — Yes. 

4591. And the assessment'fixed upon every field in the province? — Yes. 

4595. ' According to a principle that can.never.be exceeded? — Under no 
circumstances. 

4596. In what mode did you proceed to make that assessment? — It was 
made by my predecessor, Colonel M'Leod ; he was the gentleman under 
whose superintendence a part of it was made, and the other part under Mr. 
Hurdis; they were the first collectors of the province after its cession to the 
British Government. 

4597. It was made by them in connection with the native village au- 
thorities? — -Yes; in communication with, and with the .assistance of the 
natives. * 

4598. You saw no reason to doubt the accuracy of it ? — It required mo. 
dificationupon several points, and has been modified and reduced. 

4599- At what proportion was the assessment fixed ? — I think the average 
amount of the original assessment was 45 per cent of the gross produce of 
•the soil. */ 

4600. Paid to the government? — Yes. 

4601. Was that the rule by which the assessment was made? — It did not 
exceed it in Coimbatoor ; in the rice ’lands, the lands artificially irrigated, 
it varied- from 45 to 60 per cent. 

4602. You take a proportion of the gross produce as the rule of assess- 

ment ? — That was one of the data ; but it should be understood, in those 
countries where, a large portion of the land is dry, there has always b6en a 
fixed money payment from the earliest epochs, as long ago as the Bizzanuggur 
government « * 

4603. What other data were there? — The customary payment was one 
dbca, whatever cuoi\f fre tfnreeif fomt diYe angmaf rucunis; ttfre survey' wars' 
another; and that was again adjusted by the proportion of the produce of 
the soil, as in this country every landlord takesa certain portion of the produce 
as rent commuted for money. 

4604. Was the assessment fixed higher -than it had been previously?— 
Bather lower ; there was very little difference on the whole. In some par- 
ticular instances it was fixed much higher, indeed enormously higher ; but 
that continued only for four years, when it was as much reduced. 

, 4605. In general was it a high assessment?— 1 ^, in general moderate. 

4606. Did it exceed what could fairly be considered the rent of the' 
land? — In some instances ; it did in those instances; but when it did so , * 
it was jupon a rough survey that had not been revised and modified! 

4 S 4607. The 


1 Sept. 1331. 
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1 Sept 1831 4607 The, question referred to the permanent maximum’ — It was con?i- 

derabl} lower 

, u lnan * 4608 In all cases? — Yes, upon its revision , but it is necessary to explain 

that the tendency of a fixed assessment upon the sod is to increase the prP 
duce, and dimmish the ratio of the assessment The ryots pay a mutfh 
smaller proportion now than they did when the tax was first assessed, so th?t 
the calculation I make is that they do npt now pay more than 20 per cent > 
having ougmally paid from 3b to 45 

4^09 During four } ears, the a sessmcnt, jou say, was too high? — Ye s , 
the rough survey was, before it was rev iseil , a great many errors had crept 
into the survey that had not been revised 

4610 What four years were the} ? —They were 1804, 1805, 1806 ar'd 

1807 

4611 Do you suppose that the survey was made prior to your time in tl ie 
same manner as since ’—Yes, I imagine stnctly so in former times 

4612 In what proportion did they assess them — The assessment w as 
generally much higher , they took a larger proportion of the produce corn 
muted for a money rent , the demand upon the land was larger 

4618 What has been the effect of the ryotwar system in other parts P^ 
Madras ?— I do not consider it has had a fair trial m any other province 
until of late jeais it has had no existence whatever, and I am certain, if 
continues for any number of j ears,. the benefit arising from it will be aP 
parent , I should say ten years was a fair trial 

4614 Was not the general complaint that Sir Thomas Munro’s assessment 
was too high? — He lowered it, he found it too high, and lowered it B ,s 
proposition was to have lowered the assessment of some of those districts to 
25, and in other instances S3 per cent , but his pioposition was over ruled, 
upon the ground that the government could not spai e so much money Tl ie 
land was let at a rack rent in 1809, and continued till 1822 and 1823, vvh# 11 
the ryotwar system was introduced His ver} first measuie, where an oP 
portumty offered, was ordering the reduction suggested m 1807 His orde' re 
were not. carried strictly into eypcutvm.^ md. ux mnth&x w as 

appointed to the district under Sir Thomas Munro’s instructions, who did 
duce the assessment, and it was in 1820 Sir Thomas Munro went there to s ee 
the effect of it, on that mission Jie died So that in these districts the 
war system has only had a fur tnal of two or three years 

4b 15 What are tlie districts in which it prevails ? — Bellar} and Cuddapa* 1 , 
the ceded districts 

4bl6 Has the value of the land of Coimbatoor increased as compared with 
the value of the land in other districts? — I should think \ery considerably 
* 4617 Can. you state m whatdegiee? — I think 1 ascertained m Coimb a 
toor lands sold as high, sometimes, as twenty years purchase the net rent 

46lS*Were 
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4618. Were they common lands? — No j lands artificially irrigated; they 1 Sept. 1831. 

sold as high as twenty or twenty-five years purchase. „ j ^ — 

4619. What would be the y number *of years purchase such land would* ' M ^an, 
sell for in other, districts ? — 1 should think not more than fouror five years; # 

in many parts of the province lands are not saleable at all. 

• 4620. From what cause do you consider the value of land to have been 
enhanced in Coimbatoor ' — I consider the increased value of land to have 
arisen entirely from the ryotwar assessment, which, as a fixed assessment, 
secures to the ryot the exclusive benefit of the industry and capital employed 
upon the land. Under the permanent settlement he carinot have that 
benefit, because it is not fixed. 1 can illustrate my meaning in this way ; 
suppose a ryot in a zemindary district to have a well, and the land is arti- 
ficially irrigated from that well, and that the same description of land be- 
longs to a ryot in Coimbatoor ; in the one case the demand is permanently 
fixed and registered, the consequence is, that all the capital he can spare 
he throws upon it, sure of receiving the whole profits : but under the 
zemindary system a ryot is not sure ; there is no fixed demand upon him ; he 
may pay. rent equal to one-third of the pioduce this year of his well land, 
and the next year the zemindar may come upon him for one-half; there 
must always be a very considerable difference between them, the difference 
depending* upon the limit fixed to the assessment of the land. 

4621. Is there much competition for the land ?— Yes, very great competi- 
tion. 

4622. Would you not have to depend more upon native agency in 'the 

• ryotwar system than in the zemindary system 9 — I do not think you depend 
more upon native agency under the ryotwaf system. The difference is 
between the agency of zemindars, and the agency of tehsildars ; a bargain is 
made between the ryot and the tehsildar in the one case, and the agent of 

. the zemindar in the other. The tehsildar is the agent who collects the 
government revenue from the ryots. 

4fi2.% The Committee understand, when jytm jare jpie.akirgr of the advan- . 

( tages of the ryotwar system over the zemindary system, you would contem- 
plate a permanent maximum that shall never be exceeded? — Yes. 

4624. Do you not contemplate that permanent maximum being a low rent 
upon the ryot? — Yes, most unquestionably; that is the foundation of the 
whole. 

4625. Do you think, in the ryotwar system established by Sir Thomas 

Munro; the permanent maximum was a low rent ?— What he wished to 
establish in 1807was a very moderate rent, and what he did establish in 1822 
was a moderate rent. . • * 

4626- A moderate assessment was not established in the Madras presi- 
dency, where the ryotwar system now exists, except in Coimbatoor, 1 until in • 

1827 ?— I think in 1825. 


4 S 2 


4627. Do 
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4627 Do you recollect the actual amount of the permanent maximum in 
Coimbatoor in the time that it % as originally assessed m 1801 ?— I think I 

Jiave stated I considered it to amount,to about 40 or 15 per cent 

4628 Do you know the actual revenue raised ? — I am not sure, I cannot 
state it from memory 

4629 Do the Committee understand that the permanent maximum esta 
bhsbed in Coimbatoor is now actually realized?— Yes, in a majority of 
instances A very considerable increase did take place in consequence ot the 
extended agricultural improvements upon the land 

4630 Was it not necessary in the province of Coimbatoor to make the 
reductions necessary in other parts of the presidency? — Reductions have been 
made, considerable reductions, in the last fourteen years, andm those years 
1805 and J806, when the assessment was found too high, thcte was a very 
laige reduction made * 

4GJ1 You were understood to state that the permanent maximum is now 
actually realized in Coimbatoor? — The permanent maximum is realized 

4GS2 Do you conceive, after the revision of the actual settlement, a per 
manent maximum exists m Coimbatoor ? — Undoubtedly 

4633 And that it is not m the power of the collector or the government 
of Madras to vary it? — Certainly not in the collector, and it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of the government 

4GS4 Was that permanent maximum contemplated at the time the village 
leases were granted ? — No, that was lost sight of 

4GS5 Then in thht base a devntion from the principle laid down existed 
in Coimbatoor ? — Yes, completely 

4GSG That commenced in 1609? — Yes, and continued to 1812, in the 
first instance, and partially to 1815 

4637 If that great deviation could lnve existed m those years, what is 
there to prevent a similar deviation at the present moment ? — It was entirely 
the act ot the government, I thought it a very reprehensible one certainly, 
I consider that the faith of government is pledged to that maximum of assess 
ment, and to deviate from it would be a gross breach of faith, as under that 
faith large sums have been expended in improving the lands 

4638 Do you not conceive that a permanent maximum if fixed too high, 
is an injury rather than a benefit to the country ? — A most decided injury, vt 
is a vice in any system , there can be no prosperity under it, it matters not 
what the system is, if the assessment is too high the agriculturalist must be 
ruined 

4 f»39 The table y ou have given in of the revenue of the state Of Coimba 
toor, from 1814 15 to 1828-29, is drawn up for the years during which you 
were collector for the district? — Yes 

4G40 Do you not imagine that the prosperity of the province which is 

subject 
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subject to that settlement must very much depend upon the attention, or 1 Sept. 1831. 

otherwise, paid by the collector? — 1 do not think peculiarly so, because the ~ _ 

great business of the revenue has long. been completed, which is the assess- J u * van ' 
ment of the land ; the collector has nothing to do but to collect it. 

4641. But that has been deviated from ? — It has been revised, but it is 
revised as a landlord revises the rent of his estates in this country : you can 
neither have an immutable revenue or an immutable rent. 

4G42. Was any. part of the reduction that took place in the assessment of 
Coimbatoor made at the suggestion of yourself?— It was. 

4643. Supposing a collector had been at Coimbatoor who had not taken 
the same view you did, and bad endeavoured to realize the permanent assess- 
ment upon that province, do you imagine that the same results would have 
taken place at Coimbatoor that are exhibited upon this Table? — >1 think its 
prosperity would have been very much checkea indeed. 

4644. You have stated that you think in Coimbatoor land will sometimes 
sell for 20 to 25 years purchase ; are you aware of the price at which land 
sells in the Bengal presidency, where the permanent settlement exists ? — No, 

I am not aware of that? but I conceive the zemindar himself can only sell 
rights of revenue ; he cannot sell the land itself ; the ryot under the zemindar 
cannot sell his land, because it is so heavily taxed as not to bear a saleable 
value. 

4645. Mr. Mill has stated the price as varying from 25 to 100 years pur- 
chase 3 — That is the government revenue. 

4G46. But what is sold is the rent accruing after that is paid? — It is the 
right of collecting the government revenue. 

4647- Th'at consequently evinces a considerable extension of cultivation 
upon the estate so. sold ? — I do not think it so follows; it may have been a 
very low and unfair assessment originally. 

464S. Has there been a considerable investment of capital in the province 
of Coimbatoor in the shape of irrigation ? — Yes, as shown in the Table. 

4649. By whom is that done?— By private proprietors. 

* 4650. You stated that you did not remember the amount of the original 
assessment ?— No, I must refer to the»accounts. * 

4351. W&s the whole of the land of that province, whether cultivated or 
not, brought into that assessment ? — Yes, it was all surveyed and valued, 
whether occupied or not. 

4652. Do you not conceive that the assessment being settled by a minute 
, survey establishes a great and effectual check upon the native public servants 

and the cultivators 3 — Most decidedly; it is the only check, in my opinion, that 
can be established. 

4653. What is your opinion, from your observation ( of the provinces that 
have been under your management, of the general character of the native 

3 * ’ servants, 

• * 
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, 4660. Are you not aware that a fixed qnd moderate assessment,! wherever 
it obtains in * India, and under whatever name, is attended invariably in 
every place with the same improvement in the state of the country which 
you have ascribed to the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, and is not that 
exemplified in the highly flourishing state of the estates of many jaghiredars, 
both in the Madras and Bengal territories ? — I am not aware of the state of 
the Bengal jaghiredars. 

4661. Are jou aware of the state of the jaghiredars in Bombay?- — I do 
not know the state of them, and I am not aware that any person has an 
accurate knowledge of the state bf the zemindars in the Madras territory", 
or of the polygars; if they pay their kist regularly, the government are 
satisfied. 

4662. Do you not conceive, wherever a moderate assessment exists for 
any length of time in any part of ‘India, prosperity immediately evinces 
itself in such a district, under whatever system the revenue is raised ? — I 
should say decidedly not : I think the government may be very moderate in 
their demands upoif the zemindar, and other people of that class, and the 
demand upon the rypt may be as great as it was under the native govern- 
ments, with this very great difference, that it is impossible for the.ryots to 
look for any change. 

4663. That is supposing an arrangement is made with the zemindar, and 
he has the power of exacting what he chooses from the lydt ? — Yes. f 

4664. .The Committee is supposing that an assessment shall be made 
upon the ryots, that is a . moderate assessment ? — Then it is, to a certain 
extent, in fact, the ryotwar system. 

•4665 Supposing the rights, of the ryots had been sufficiently attended to 
at the time the permanent settlement was established in Bengal, and the 
assessment upon them had been moderate, do you not imagine that a great 
increase in the population and prosperity of Bengal would have been the 
consequence ? — No doubt. *• 

4C66. Do the Committee understand you to state, that after the reduction 
made in the assessment of Sir ‘Thomas Munro, that any permanent 
maximum was fixed, subject* to that reduction ? — There was a permanent 
maximum fixed, subject to that reduction. „ 

4667. By whom 3 — Sir Thomas Munro himself. ' 

4668. -In what year was it? — It was in the year 1S00 that the Ceded 

Districts came into the possession of the British Government. After the 
fall of Seiingapatam Sir Thomas Munro assumed the charge of these dis- 
tricts as principal collector, in 1801, and immediately commenced a. new 
survey, with a view to fix a permanent assessmentupon all the lands. That 
survey and assessment he had nearly brought to a conclusion in 1807, and 
in reporting upon it, he stated to ‘the government that the assessment 
amounted at that time to 45 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, 
* * . - which 
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i S.pt 1831 servants, and their progress towards improvement?— I ha\e a very high oP 1 

mon of them , I think, where they have been wanting in good qualities ** 

f S ihrim Lvj }j as |) Cen entirely owing to our treatment of them 

4654 Are you of opinion, that giving greater trust and responsibility 
those persons, and at the same tinje a liberal and fair increase of pay and °* 
consideration from the government they serve will tend to render them 

of integrity, whose duties may be enlarged with perfect safety to the stat 6 ^ 
— I have no doubt that will be the result. 

4655 Do not you conceive, from the land being the principal source 
rev enue, and the happiness of the people being v ery greatly dependant up on 
the collection of it, that a minute knowledge of the territorial branch of a” 
ministration is quite essential to every civil public functionary of the govci n 
ment, in whatever line he is employed’— Most indispensably necessary * 
should think no person qualified for any office of trust who had not tl iat 
knowledge 

4G5G Are not the disputes and litigations of the inhabitants of those pi 0 
Vinces ot which you have knowledge in a far greater proportion regardiffS 
lands than on any other subject? — Undoubtedly they are 

4G57 Do you think that an early education and the attainment of Kno" 
ledge in the revenue line, and the exercise of magisterial duties is esse” 
tially necessary to form persons for the judicial branch of the administratt 00 
of our provinces in India ’ — I should think it essentially necessarj , there ,s 
no other education by which they can become acquainted with the manue rs > 
and usages and customs of the people, their modes of transacting bu si 
ness, and the loans they make, and the mode in which they borrP" 
money in the transactions between the agricultural and commercial pojf u 
lation, besides, in that situation they live m habits of fimiliar intcrcour s ® 
with the people, which they can never do in the trammels of a judic. nl 
office 

4G5S Do you think, from the observation \ oil had of its effects tliatt"® 
exercise, oicr extended tracts of country, of the functions of a commission^’ 
combining both duties judicial mil revenue, is calculated to promote yistic c » 
to secure the happiness ot the people, and beyond the present syste^ 7 
both in economy and efficiency, to promote the general interest of t' ,c 
government?— I think those objects cannot be attained under any Otl* C j 
s\8tem , and I should say at present there is no effectual check over the lof™ 
officers either revenue or judicial 

1G59 Do you not think from your experience, that, independent of tb' lt 
check and control over the officers revenue and judicial, it would in a vtfO 
great degree prevent that collision, which, descending from their supcrio^’ 
often throws into parties and produces the worst effects among the nati'®. 
officers of government, as well as a want of confidence in the inhabitants ™ 
the province?— i hat is my decided opinion 
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4660. Are you not aware that a fixed qnd moderate assessment,, wherever 
it obtains in* India/ and under whatever name, 1 is attended invariably in 
every place with the same improvement in the state of the country which 
you have ascribed to the ryotwar system in Coimbatoor, and is not that 
exemplified in the highly flourishing state of the estates of many jaghiredars, 
both in the Madras and Bengal territories’? — I am not aware of the state of 
the Bengal jaghiredars. 

4663. Are you aware of the state of the jaghiredars in Bombay?.— I do 
not know the state of them, and I am not aware that any person has an 
accurate knowledge of the state of the zemindars in the Madras territory, 
■or of the polygars ; if they pay their kist regularly, the government are 
satisfied. 

4662. Do you not conceive, wherever a moderate assessment exists for 
any length of time in any part ‘of ‘India, prosperity immediately evinces 
itself in such a district, under whatever system the revenue is raised ? — I 
should say decidedly not : 1 think the government may be very moderate in 
their demands uporf the zemindar, and other people of that class, and the 
demand upon the ryot may be as great as it was under the native govern- 
ments, with this very great difference, that it is impossible for the. ryots to 
look for any change. 

4663. That is supposing an arrangement is made with the zemindar, and 
he has the power of exacting what he chooses from the rydt ? — Yes. i 

4664. The Committee is supposing that an assessment shall be made 
upon the ryots, that is a. moderate assessment? — Then it is, to a certain 
extent, in fact, the ryotwar system. 

4665. Supposing the rights, of the ryots had been sufficiently attended to 
at the time the permanent settlement was established in Bengal, and the 
assessment upon them had been moderate, do you not imagine that a great 
increase in the population and prosperity of Bengal would have been the 
consequence ? — No doubt. 

4t6t). Do the Committee understand you to state, that alter the reduction 
made in the assessment of Sir' Thomas Munro, that any permanent 
maximum was fixed, subject’ to that reduction ?— There was a permanent 
maximum fixed, subject to that reduction. ^ 

4667. By whom ? — Sir Thomas Munro himself. 

4668. * In what year was it? — It was in the year 1800 that the Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the British Government. After the 
fall of Seringapatam Sir Thomas Munro assumed the charge of these dis- 
tricts as principal collector, in 1801, and immediately commenced a, new 
survey, with a view to fix a permanent assessmentupon all the lands. That 
survey and assessment he had nearly brought to a conclusion in 1807, and 
in reporting upon ^ it, he stated to ‘the government that the assessment 
amounted at that* time to 45 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil, 

, ' which 
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1 Sept. 1831. which he proposed to reduce, in some instances 25, in others 33 per cent,, 
— r* ‘ stating it as his opinion, that such a reduction would in progress of. tim e 
J. Sulhrm,Es<j. gj ve a' saleable value to all the lands of the province. He coupled that pro. 

position with another, that went to declare .the ryots the absolute pro. 
prietors of their lands upon the payment of this fixed and reduced assess, 
ment. The government of Madras acknowledged the advantages th^t 
would accrue from adopting Sir Thomas Munro’s suggestions, as far as'th e 
welfare of the people was concerned, but stated that the pecuniary ex{_ 
gencies of the government were so great as to mal^e it impossible for theip 
to give up that amount of revenue that». would have followed from ’the 
reduction proposed in the assessment. Sir Thomas Munro embarked ftp* , 
England in 1807; and in 1808 and 1809 the government'- of Sir George 
Barlow introduced a village rack rent of the districts which had been under 
Sir Thomas Munro’s charge, which rept continued until 1812; that* rack 
rent* was followed by a lease of ten years, which 'expired in 1822, when Si r 
Thomds Munro ordered the reduction which he had proposed in 1807 t0 he 
made, and which was carried into execution in the year 1825-26, and th^t 
reduced assessment is now the maximum demanded upon the land of those 
districts. 

4669-’ In what way is it fixed as a maximum assessment; what instru- 
ment has the ryot to show that his assessment is now fixed in perpetuity ?-w 
He has given to him what is called a “puttah, ’’"which gives a particular 
detail of the lands in his possession, with the amount of the government ta*, 
and that puttah has the seal of the collector attached to it. 

• 4670. Have these puttahs been generally given ? — -Yes ; but I do no^ 
consider them sufficient, they ought to have something from the goverp*. 
ment itself. There ought to be a declaration, which there has never beep, 
that the present assessment is the maximum demand upon the land. 

4671. The puttah is granted by the collector ?— Yes, on behalf of th e 

government. * 

4672. Docs it depend upon the authority of the individual collectors ‘to 

grant these puttahs ?— No, it is obligatory upon them. , 

’ 4673. Is it by one of the regulations under the Madras presidency that 
these puttahs are granted? — Yes, it is. • , 

,4674. Can you state the date of that regulation ? — I believe it is a regu- 
lation ofthe year 1802. , * . 

4G75. That was previous to the reduction ? — Yes ; it is merely a regulp. 
tion that puttahs shall be issued. 

4t‘7G. Has a fresh regulation, since the reduction of Sir Thomas Munro's 
assessment, been given out at Madras, that a permanent maximum shall be 
established? — I do not think it has been made matter of regulation. 

4G77. Have tht puttahs generally been granted to the ryots under the 
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Madras presidency subject to the reduction of Sir Thomas Munro ?~Ycs, 
invariably. 

4G78. But it is not granted upon a regulation of the Government ? — I do 
not speak positively ; I do not think there has been a regulation issued. 

4G?9. Do you conceive that puttahs granted to the ryots, not founded 
upon the existence of an actual regulation, arc instruments of such validity 
as to enable you to state that a permanent maximum exists throughout the 
Madras presidency ?— Yes, decidedly, in the ryotwar districts. 

46 SO. Was nothing done to moderate the assessment for the twenty years 
that elapsed from the time of the first assessment of Sir Thomas Munro, not- 
withstanding his recommendation, and was it left to himself finally to do so 
on his own responsibility ? — Yes, it was: 

4681. Do you conceive that a settlement made with the ryots and zemin- 
dars can be practicable without either being inefficient in its protection of 
the former, or effecting a complete change in the condition of the latter? — 
Under the present system it is utterly impracticable ; it is stated so by Lord 
Hastings in the broadest possible terms. 

4682. What would be the situation of a zemindar, suppose an assessment 
was formed by the government upon each of his ryots which he could not 
alter, would he not become a mere collector? — Yes, completely so j and it 
would he a gross violation of his proprietary right. 

4683. Was not tlfc regulation to which you have referred a regulation for 
a perpetual settlement of the Madras presidency? — Yes ; but as far as the 
puttahs arc concerned, it was applicable to the ryotwar district. 

468 k Is there any other regulation as to the puttahs except the one you 
have stated? — No other occurs to me now; if there is any other it will be 
found in the regulations of the Madras government. 

4685. In the first instance of this permanent settlement were those puttahs 
granted r— ' Yes, invariably, in the ryotwar districts. 

46$ ft* /$mf fiVostf pxrttirfor tffor pemnrmrtrt nnrxf«mmT esntaWrtnhst? Ay* 
Sir Thomas Munro? — They stated the assessment of the different districts. 

4687. Then if those puttahs give the reduction that was then made, there 
can be no others granted ? — The puttahs are granted annually ; sometimes 
a ryot will throw up part of his land or take other lands, when another is 
granted, showing the names and the quantity of his fields, and the amount 
of his tax ; if no alteration is made in the holding, the puttah is not altered ; 
if he has resigned part of it, or added to his holdings, it is altered ; it is ‘ 
annually granted. 

4688. It is granted as a matter of course r — Yes ; and it is evidence in a 
court of justice, with the collector’s seal attached to it. 

46S9. It is evidence for that year ? — There is another granted for the next 
year. 

4 T 4690. If 
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1 Sept. 1831. 4690. If a ryot gives up the cultivation of a field for some years, and then 

goes back to that field again, does he expect that the same sum will be charged 

h Sulhvan. Esq. j J j m ^ revenue U p 0 n that field that was charged him before ? — Yes ; neither 
more nor less. 

4691. In those cases in which the land is worth from ten to twenty years 
purchase, the cultivator would have no disposition to throw it up ? — Never. 
I do not say that all the land is of that value, but I have known it sold at 
that value. 

4692. What can be the inducement for the cultivators, who have the 
property in the soil you have described, to throw up any part of the land ? 

Frequently from being reduced in their circumstances. Many of the 

ryots in India are men who live from hand to mouth, and if a plough 
breaks, or. a bullock dies, or the rains fail, they are not able to carry on 
their cultivation ; they are men of no capital, they cultivate upon bor- 
rowed capital ; a succession of bad seasons will go tar to ruin the richest 
proprietor. 

4693. Do the Committee understand that the puttahs granted annually 
contain a list of the fields, taken from the original survey, with the rent that 
each field is to pay? — Yes, they do. 

4694. You have stated that the cultivation is carried on chiefly by bor- 
rowed capital ? — A good deal of it is; but not chiefly. 

4695. Can you state the interest that the ryot commonly pays for the 
capital borrowed ? — He always receives advances from the government when 
he wants assistance, and if he is poor he pays no interest for it; it is what is 
called «« tuccavee.” 

4690. Is that often granted?— Yes, whenever applied for ; no interest is 
charged upon it, and it is repayable by instalments. 

4697* Then why should they borrow of others ? — They generally get the 
money from the government. 

4698. Can you state the amount that is so obtained in any one year,? — No, • 
I cannot precisely ; but one great proof of the amelioration of tne condition 
of the inhabitants is. the diminished amount of the advances; jf Fas dimi- 
nished in Coimbatoor from 50,000 or 60,000 rupees a year to 18,000 or 
20,000 rupees a year. 

4699. You have stated that they get “ tuccavee” whenever it is applied 
for ; do you mean in every case ? — When every necessary inquiry is made 
into the circumstances of the applicant. 

4700. The revenue is chiefly collected by the native servants of the col- 
lector? — The heads of the villages are the collectors. 

4701. Under the ryotwar system? — Yes; and he pay's it over to the 
tchsildar, who repays it over to the provincial collector. 

4702. Did not Sir George Barlow expect by the alteration he made 

in 
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in the revenue in 1S09, that he would have been able to have raised the 
revenue equal to that which the assessment then was without the reduction 
of Sir Thomas Munro? — He did expect it, and completely failed in his 
expectations. 

4703. Did the settlement made by you in Coimbatoor differ materially 
from the general system of ryotwar introduced by Sir Thomas Munro? — In 
no respect.' 

4704. It has been stated by a witness before the Committee, Mr. Mill, 
that in that settlement of Coimbatoor the putticut plan was adopted? — 
That is founded upon a misapprehension ; such a plan was proposed by me, 
and seconded by Mr. .Thackeray, who was acting for me, but it was never 
carried into effect. The proposition arose from the situation of some of the 
lands in Coimbatoor; it is a great cattle country, and there is a large quan- 
tity of pasture land. In other districts the pastures are held rent-free ; in 
Coimbatoor they pay a light tax amounting to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
fixed assessment, so long as it continues pasture: when the land is tilled 
and produces corn, it pays the full assessment. In the same way, lands that 
depend for their produce upon the falling rains pay a much lower tax than 
lands artificially irrigated. The object of this putticut plan, which means 
lands entered in the ryot's puttali, was that the ryots should be enabled to 
convert their pasture lands into arable lands, and their common dry fields 
into gardens, fora certain number of years, without paying the full maximum 
assessed upon them. 

4705. It is stated by the same witness that there is this material dif- 
ference between the two, that after the field survey and valuation were made, 
one sum was assessed upon the ryot for the whole of his holding, and he 
engaged to pay it for a year ? — That was the proposition, but never carried 
into effect. 

4706. It is stated that the putticut system was acted upon for nine or ten 
years ? — That is a misapprehension, it never had existence ; but there is, in 
point of fact, very little difference between what is intended by the putticut 
system and the system that prevails now : I stated it to have originated in 
that tenure of the land which makes the ryot pay a small sum for pasture 
land ; when he turns it into corn-fields he pays the common assessment ; 
and the object, as I stated, was that for a certain number of years, I 
thought ten years, he should be allowed -to convert his pasture into arable, 
and the arable into- gar dens, without any alteration ^as to > the assessment. 
The system now is to give a term of years to the ryot, who converts his 
arable field into garden land, before he is called upon to pay the full 
amount of the maximum assessment; so that, in point of fact, there is very 
little difference between the two systems. Under the .present. system, each 
field with its specific assessment is entered in the accounts, and in the ryot's 
puttah. 

4 T 2 4707 . The 
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4.707. The Committee understand from Mr. Mill’s evidence, that accord- 
ing to the working of Sir Thomas Munro’s system, a species of settlement i* 
made with the ryot annually: that every year, before harvest, his crops are* 
surveyed, to ascertain whether he shall be able to pay the maximum for that 
year, or whether an abatement must be made, and to what extent ? — Nd 
survey is ever necessary after the first grand survey is made, except for o 
remission ; there is no such thing known as an annual survey of the crops j 
the settlement there spoken of is the settlement of accounts between thd 
government and the ryot at the end of the year. In a country like India, 
where the great mass of the people are poor, and the seasons uncertain, a 
remission of the assessment is necessary. In this country the landlords are* 
constantly obliged to give up a portion of their rents, when seasons are ad- 
verse, or markets bad. 

4708. Is it or not the fact, that an annual survey of the crops is made with 
that \iew ; — A survey is made of the crops of those ryots who may apply for 
a remission. 

4709; But from the fluctuation of the seasons, or the poverty of the ryots, 
or other causes, is not the assessment a matter of annual assessment or nearly 
so ? — I should say decidedly not ; the great mass of the ryots pay from year 
to year the same sum. 

4710. It appears from the same evidence there has been a fuller experi- 
ment of the ryotwar system in Coirabatoor, inasmuch as there has been no 
interruption to that system in those districts since it was originally made by 
Sir Thomas Munro ; is that the fact? — The survey of Coimbatoor was not 
made by Sir Thomas Munro in the first instance, but by Colonel M‘Leod, 
and it was interrupted by the village lease system ; that obtained from 1809 
to 1812, and again from 1813 till towards the end of 1815 ; the ryotwar set- 
tlement has been continued from 1815 till I quitted in 1829, and continues 
in force at this moment. 

4711. The abatement made by Sir Thomas Munro, the Committee under- 

stand you to say, was from forty-five to somewhere about thirty-three and 
twenty-five per cent. ? — Yes, of the gross produce. It was intended that in 
'fto WsVswtt mmt «s£ wswbv 

dered one-third of the gross produce of the lands, and in some instances 
only twenty-five per cent. 

4712. Did you ever receive peremptory orders from home, through the 
Madras government, to take care that nojmore^han the rent of the land was 
taken ? — I have no recollection of having received any such particular 
orders hut I considered myself completely restricted from increasing in the 
smallest degree the fixed assessment upon the lands. 

4713. In the Ceded Districts did the same interruption in the ryotwar sys- 
tem take place? — I have already stated that it was interrupted in 1809, and 
not re-established till 1823. 


4714. Was 
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. 4714. "Was it over the whole of the Madras presidency, where the perma- 1 S^p t . 3831. 

neat system was not in effect? — Except in the provinces of Malabar and 

Canara. Esg. 

4>715. Do you conceive, in those districts in which the ryotwar system has 
been fairly tried, an improvement has taken place in the circumstances of the 
people? — It is not matter of opinion, but of record, that such an improve- 
ment has taken place. 

4716. To your own knowledge can you state an instance of a person 
under the ryotwar system making an addition to his property? — Yes; two 
or three instances that I adduce are strongly in point upon that subject ; 
instances can be found of such improvement in every village in the province. 

The aggregate improvement is shown in the statement I have given in ; it is 
the only system where the whole fruits of the ryot’s industry go directly to 
himself, and in which the government do not participate. 

4717. Always supposing the assessment is moderate ? — Yes. 

471 8. By the paper 'given in it appears that the quantity of cultivated 
land has gradually increased ? — Yes, every year. 

' 4719. Must not that have been effected by the capital of the ryot? — No 
doubt ; there is an increased population and increased capital, and in one of 
the columns it will be seen that there is a gradual increase of what is called 
garden land. 

4720. It has been stated by Mr. Mill, that there is not anything on the 
records of the Company that indicates this increasing prosperity, beyond the 
fact of the facility of collecting the revenue ; are not the facts you have 
given in to the Committee upon this paper necessarily within the cognizance 
of the Court of Directors?— That statement is drawn up from official records, 
winch are submitted to the government of Madras every year, and which 
contain information of the most minute particulars as to the condition of the 
property, the improvement of the lands, the increase of stock and capital, 
and everything connected with the country ; it is the most complete statis- 
tical record that can be made. 

4721. On the subject of the reductions made to those ryots with whom 
those settlements have been made, in bad seasons, is not it a matter that is 
open to much fraud and corruption ?— To less fraud and corruption under 
tne ryotwar system than under any other mode of settlement, inasmuch as 
each field bears its separate assessment ; and the collector being in constant 
communication with the ryots, is more likely to understand their circum- 
stances, than under the zemindary settlement or the village-lease system, 
where he knows nothing about them. 

4722. What check is there upon the representations of the native servants 
with a view to such reduction ? — There is that check which one native gives 
to .another ; a proposal for a reduction of the assessment must be made 
through the head of the village, who is a person residing in the village with 

‘ the 
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1 Sept 1831. the ryot who makes the application for the reduction, and that person ‘must 

, be acquainted with his circumstances, so as to know whether he is able to 

J. Sullivan, JJsg p 3 y or no t. He makes his representation to the tehsildar, who is the district 
collector; and if he has any reason to suspect a fraud is intended, h£ 
tleputes a person to survey it and inquire into the circumstances, to ascer- 
tain .whether he has reaped a fair crop or half a crop. 

4.7 23. Whom does he depute upon such an occasion ? — One of his assistants 
There is exactly the same check there upon a fraudulent application that any 
landlord has in this country when a farmer comes and asks him to abate his 
rent; the landlord must trust to the representation of his tenants; if h£ 
distrusts them he must depute somebody to make more minute investigation* 

4>724. 1 In the event of a ryot, with whom a settlement has been made, not 
being able to pay his kist, what is the consequence ? — If he is unable to pay 
it, a remission is made ; and if he fails altogether he abandons his land, and 
falls into the class of labourers. 

4725. What is done with the lands? — They are left till somebody choose? 
to take them at the fixed assessment. 

4726. Is the village under this system made in any case responsible for ari 
individual ryot? — No, and I think it a very great pity they are not so in samel 
cases. That was Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation, but it was not car 
ried into effect. It was the universal practice under the native government/ 
and is the practice under all other systems ; it is the only real check upor> 
fraud; where other individuals are made responsible for the defalcation, they 
will take care no fraudulent applications are made for remission. 

-.4727* In case of an industrious ryot being able to accumulate property# 
has he any way of disposing of it ? — It is either appropriated to the improve* 
jnent of the land, or dissipated in weddings and feasts among the family, of 
employed in trade. , 

4728. Do you not think if banks were established it would tend to encou-* 
rage industry ? — Yes, I made the suggestion myself ; I thought it would tend 
very much to do so. 

* 4729. -The irrigation of the land is always conducted by the capital of 
^ Vn a\\ rntfisncra, ‘dti'l ^crVmWiooT Sottos an except 

tion ; the wells are there made by the ryot’s own capital ; the large works* 
dams, and tanks, are effected by money from the public treasury, but the 
great source of irrigation is the wells executed by the ryots themselves. 

, 4730. Are there any meerassadar rights in Coimbatoor? — Eveiy ryot is 0 
meerassadar ; he is the owner of the land. 

• 4731. You consider them hereditary proprietors? — Yes. 

.4732. Is salt and opium a monopoly, in Coimbatoor? — There is opium, but 
it is not monopolized ; salt is a monopoly. 

4,733. -Where is the opium produced ? — The Nilgherry mountains. , 
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4734. Is not the tobacco monopolized?— The 'tobacco/ the produce of 
Coimbatoor, is monopolized for the consumption of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Malabar. 

4735. When you stated the crops were not valued, is it not one principle 
in the valuation, to value the land according to the crops it is able to produce, 
such as indigo, sugar, or beetle vines? — When land is originally surveyed, 
every thing that can affect the value of the land is taken into consideration j 
what crops it can bear, and'so on j when the assessment has been once fixed, 
no further valuation is made of the crops with a view to re-assessment. In 
this country, in other parts of Europe, and in America, most minute surveys 
are constantly carried on for the purpose of ascertaining the value of land. 

4736. Was not there a considerable defalcation in the province of Coim- 
batoor on the part of a collector ? — When I took possession of it, there was 
a defalcation on the part of one of the native servants. 

4737. Of the name of Cassee Chitty ? — Yes ; the great source of pecula- 
tion was in the tobacco monopoly, and the money advanced for the repair of 
the tanks, &c. 

47 38. What do you consider to be the difference between the systems of 
land revenue obtaining in Canara, Malabar, 'and Coimbatoor? — There is this 
great distinction between Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor : the system of 
Coimbatoor is founded upon a survey made in our own time j m Canara and 
Malabar, a survey was made in very ancient times ; no systematic resurvey 
has been made by us. 

4739. The alterations that have been made with respect to the collection 
of the revenue ought, according to law, to be founded upon actual regula- 
tions of the government, ought they not ? — It is not, I believe, imperative 
upon the government to pass a regulation ; the revenue is now collected as 
it always has been. 

4740. Is it not required by the Act of Parliament that there should be no 
alteration in that respect, without a regulation passed by the government ? — 
There is no alteration that I know of in the etdleriinn of the .revenue. 

4741. The simple fact of granting the puttah is a very material change ? 
— That was the usual practice under the native government ; it is the usage 
of the country. 

. 4742. Is it considered that the increased value afforded to land by irriga- 
tion, or other modes of farming, would form a fair subject of assessment? — 
The lands are so assessed ; the most distinct answer I can give to that ques- 
tion is, that the land is divided into two great classes; lands artificially 
irrigated, and those lands that depend for their produce upon the falling 
rains. Lands artificially irrigated bear five or six times a higher assessment 
than lands not irrigated. 

4743. In point of fact, is the land so improved assessed higher, as to its 

gross 
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gross produce, than the other lands?— It is absolutely higher? the increase 
of assessment upon such lands is very great, but the tax, compared with the 
value of the produce, is lighter. 

4744. Do you think that the difference would be equal to the interest upon 
the capital so employed in the improvement of the land? — The difference of 
the assessment between the lands irrigated, and the lands not irrigated, is 
such as to make it an object for the ryot to employ his capital in improving 
the lands ; the assessment is now so adjusted, as to make it the absolute ad* 
vantage of the ryot to convert the lands that depend for their produce upon 
the falling rains into irrigated lands, inasmuch as the tax is lighter upon that 
land than the land that depends for its produce upon the falling rains, and he 
is constantly in the habit of doing it. 

4745. If an individual proprietor makes an improvement with regard to 
irrigation, sinking a well, or any other mode, how docs the government treat 
him under those circumstances? — In Coimbatoor they give him five full years, 
for the reimbursement of the capital employed, before the land passes from 
that class of lands depending upon the rains into that class of lands artificially 
irrigated. 

4746. By the return you have given in, the quantity of live stock in the 
country does not appear to have increased in the same ratio with the popula- 
tion or the number of villages ; can you account for that? — Very likely from 
frequent murrains among the cattle ; there were two or three years when 
there was a severe murrain, and it is not so easy to take an accurate account 
of cattle as of men. 

4747. You said, in all instances the head of the village, in the first place, 
collected the revenue; how is he appointed? — From time immemorial, it is 
his hereditary office so long as he conducts himself well ; it has been so from 
the most remote times. 

474S. Does he receive any salary from the government? — He has service 
lands. 

4749* Which he has always held? — Yes; he and his predecessors. 

4750. What power has the collector over him ?— He can dismiss him if he 
behaves ill ; there is a regulation for his punishment, as well as that of any 
other officer who abuses his trust; the collector has power over him and all 
his establishment. 

4751. Though hereditary he is liable to removal ? — Yes, if he misconducts 
himself. 

4752. What check is there upon the collector?— A very imperfect check 
indeed ; it is a partial check by the Board of Revenue, aod partial check by 
the government. 

4753. Is not the collector bound to report to the Board of Revenue any 
instance of the kind, you are now mentioning, the dismissal of any village 

officer ?w- 
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officer? — -Yes ; he is obliged to send in periodical returns of the dismissal of I Sept. 1831. 
servants upon his establishment. 

4754. Under whose control is the village accountant? — Under the col- 
lector’s. 

4755. What are the particular duties of the village accountant ? — He has 
the custody of one copy of the village records, in which is included all the 
lands ot‘ the village, and the names of the different proprietors. 

4756. Is he appointed by the tehsildar?— His office is hereditary. 

4757. Is he paid by land ? — Yes. 

47 58. Upon what principle does a money commutation take place? — It 
was originally made with reference to every circumstance that can affect the 
value of land ; upon the rice lands, where the government received a share 
of the crop in kind equal to from 40 to CO percent., the tax was commuted 
for a money rent, upon the average selling prices of a certain number of 
years. 

. 4759. That does not alter now? — No; it is fixed. 

4760. Are you at all aware of the mode of raising the revenue in Tanjore? 

— The revenue was raised in Tanjore for some time by dividing the crop 
with the government ; for a short time there were triennial leases and quarten- 
nial leases and quinquennial leases, and now* the ryotwar system is about to be 
introduced, fixing the assessment upon each particular piece of land. 

4761. Do you remember having made a icport to the board of revenue, 
stating that the people of Coimbatoor have just cause of complaint against 
the government for their interference in their cultivation and disposal of 
tobacco, after having permanently fixed the land assessment, and that you 
observed, that “ to make free markets, free prices, and unrestricted cultiva- 
tion, the data for assessing land, and then to shut the markets, regulate the 
prices, and restrict the cultivation, was surely to trench upon private rights, 
and to violate public faith?” — Yes, I have a perfect lccollection of having 
made that report. 

4762. Does that system still exist ? — Yes, it does. 

4763. Did you report the consequences of that system ? — I did. 

• 4764. Did you further report that the burning and plunder of villages, 
where the ryots refused to sell their tobacco to smugglers, was not an unfre- 
quent attendant upon smuggling, and that Mr. Commissioner Gimme had 
.noticed that the present system augments the duties of the collectors, magis- 
trates, and courts of justice, inasmuch as it raises a host of smugglers, and 
consequently an increase of crime and frauds without end amongst the native 
servants; were those the consequences that you repoited ? — Yes. 

4765. That s}stem still continues? — i”es; and a more important conse- 
quence was, that under the operation of this system, the consumption of 
tobacco at Malabar had decreased, with an increasing population, upwards 
4 U of 
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of 40 per cent , that was stated in the report of Mr Commissioner Grteme, 
who was sent to Malabar to report upon the state of Malabar 

4766 You also stated, in the joint report of Sir Thomas Munro and your- 
self as commissioners, that the ryots have suffered, on account of the tobacco 
alone, a total loss m four years of four lacs and 55,000 rupees ? — We did 

4767 Of course you have a perfect knowledge, after a residence of four- 
teen years, of the produce and capabilities of the Coimbatoor district 0 — I 
have 

4768 Will you be so good as to state them to the Committee? — I have a 
perfect recollection of them, and I have embodied them in this memoran 
dum, which I will read “ The area of Coimbatoor is 8,500 square miles, its 
population 850,000, its elevation above the sea 1,100 feet Mountains rise 
fiom its base to an elevation of 9,000 feet , it is capable therefore, from the 
diversity of its temperature and soil, of yielding every species of European 
ns well as of tropical produce It is intersected by rivers, from which canals 
aie taken off for irrigation, these, at a comparatively small expense, might 
be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a canal communication from one 
end of the province to the other, and to connect the eastern and western 
coasts The principal products of Coimbatoor are iron, cotton, saltpetre, 
tobacco, elephants’ teeth, sandal wood, opium, sheep, cattle, and grain of 
every description The potato grows in great perfection on the Nilgherry 
mountains, where meat and butter are also cured 1 be sugar cane is common , 
coffee has been tried and has been found to answer remarkably well The 
mulberry grows in some parts of the province and might be extended to all 
The best kinds of the tobacco are monopolized by the government The 
cost of a candy of tobacco in Coimbatoor is about 22 rupees , the mono 
poly price at Polyhant in Malabar, twenty five miles distant, is 175 rupees 
Tobacco, from the moisture of the climate of that province, is next to n 
necessary of life , the enormous price put on by the monopoly deprives the 
lower classes from the legal use of it Smuggling to an immense extent has 
been the consequence of this monopoly system It was ascertained, in 1822, 
that the consumption of tobacco in Malabar had declined, under the mono- 
poly system, nearly 40 per cent , the population having in an niteival oi 
nearly twenty years very greatly increased Tobacco being the most valu 
able product ot the land in Coimbatoor an) system that checks the con 
sumption of the leaf checks the giowth, and injures the land revenue of 
Coimbatoor , the revenue therefore derived from the monopoly in Malabar is, 
in fact, raised at the expense of the land revenue in Coimbatoor, and by a 
system the most oppressive that can be imagined The people in Malabar 
now pay about 200 rupees for a bad article , the) used to pay but 60 rupees 
for the best description of the leaf The land tax m Coimbatoor, upon the 
lands which 3 leld this tobacco was fixed in 1800, with reference to unre 
stneted cultivation to free markets and free prices in 1812 the government 
prohibited the cultivation, except upon government licenses, and in quantities 
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and prices fixed by .the government, but no alteration was made in the land* 
tax. This was a breach of faith. A large portion of the cotton produce, 
as well as of the saltpetre, has always been taken by the government; some- 
times by agency, sometimes by contract, which, though nominally open, is 
in fact a close contract- The fcotton, which fetched so high a price at the 
Company’s sales in August last, was the produce of Coimbatoor; as it grows 
upon the poorest soils, the produce may be carried to any extent. 

“ The great fertility of Coimbatoor, its varied produce, and its proximity 
,to the Malabar coast, render it of great importance in a commercial point of 
view ; and its importance in this respect would be much enhanced if the 
communication with the Malabar coast be improved either by opening canals 
or by the construction of a railway. A plan for opening a canal communi- 
cation has been sketched in the appendix to the pamphlet on the ryotwar 
system, which I drew up for the information of the authorities in this 
country ; and as iron ore is found in great abundance immediately upon the 
frontier of Malabar, there appears to be every reason to believe that a rail- 
road might be constructed without any very great expense. The commerce 
of Coimbatoor is now shackled by the imposition of an additional custom- 
duty on its entrance into Malabar. This is a crying evil. Gold has been 
found on the Nilghcrries, a blue mountain of Coimbatoor; and is collected 
of a very pure kind and in some quantities in the district of * Wynaad,* 
which is immediately below the mountains.” 

4769. You have stated your opinion of the native character, as far as you 
have had an opportunity of observing it, to be generally very favourable; do 
you confine that opinion to the natives of the district of Coimbatoor, or to 
the Peninsula generally, as far as your knowledge extends?— It is a general 
opinion, as far as I have had an opportunity of observing it. 

4770. You have visited Calcutta and Bombay ? — -Yes, I have. 

4771* Consequently you can speak from your own experience? — Yes, 
my impression was very favourable, particularly of the Parsees of Bombay. 

4772. Would you not be disposed to place as much confidence in the 
natives of India, as you would in your own countrymen ? — Yes, if equally 
well treated. 

4773. Are they hot e'xtremely anxious to be raised in the scale of society ? 
1 — I consider them to be most anxious to be raised, and to feel acutely the 
depressed state in which they are kept. 

* 4774* Have you not found that feeling to be general throughout India, as 
far as you have had an opportunity of observing ?— Yes, universal, as far as 
ray observation has gone. 

4775. Are they not more anxious, in your opinion, upon that score, than 
even for the improvement of their worldly circumstances ? — Yes, I think 
that is the feeling dearest to their hearts, to be entrusted with that decree 
4 U 2 of 
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obtaining possession o( India 

J Sullnan,Esq 4775 Have you not found, where you have placed confidence in natives 
it has generally or dways been le warded by a faithful discharge of their 
duties — It has been very frequentl) so I have had cause to complain, 
like others, whose confidence has been abused 

4777 Are you not of opinion that the more they aie encouraged, and the 
more they are admitted into the employment of the government of the country, 
the more they will improve themselves? — lam decidedly of that opinion,* 
and I should think that the best system that could be established at this 
moment would be to entrust all the details of the revenue, and all the 
original suits m judicature to natives, leaving the business of conliol to 
Europeans , the natives would do the details much more effectually than 
Europeans 

4778 Would not the situation of European servants in India be most 
completely helpless without the assistance of the natives? — -Yes, entirely so 

477 9 So that they may be said to be mawl) dependant upon the natives 
foi carrying on the affaus of the country ? — I consider the most efficient 
officers of the government quite helpless without the assistance of the 
natives 

4780 Do you consider the natives of India a very sensitive race of 
people, and alive to kindness? — Yes 

4781 And grateful for it — I think so, certainly 

478.2 And anxious to make suitable leturns — Yes I think so certainly, 
I speak under qualification here, but fully as much so as any other people 
with whom I am acquainted 

1783 Is much of the produce of Coimbatoor exported 5 — A very large 
proportion 

4784 Where is it sent to — The cotton principally to China , it is taken 
by the Companj 

4785 Is any sugar exported? — Yes, m a rough state , what is called jug 
gary y it is exported bj sea 

4786 Is an> cotton sent by Madras now ? — A small quantity, 

4787 In what way was the cotton sent to Madras? — It was collected at 
Coimbatoor, and sent by land carnage, by carts, to Palamcottab, a distance 
of 180 miles , there it was screened, then sent to the coast of Tinnevelly, a, 
distance of 30 miles, making a land carnage of 200 miles , it is then sent 
across the surf, put into boats and sent to Madras , re embarked at Madras, 
and again sent across the surf, and kept there until the arrival of the China 
ships , it is then reshipped across the surf for Gluna 

4788 This occasioned, of course, a great increase of price ?— ‘ Yes, and it 
has caused the abandonment of the tiade 

4789 Would 
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4789. Would it not be cheaper to ship it from the Malabar coast? — -Yes, 

certainly. > • 

4790. How is the cotton purchased by the Company?— It is taken by 
close contract, not an open contract. 

’ 4791. Was the market open ? — Yes, entirely. 

4792. Are all the cultivators of land meerassadars ? — All the proprietors 
of land are. 

4793. What proportion do they bear to the cultivators? — I cannot state 
that ; J will ascertain it. 

4794. Are there any hereditary occupants who are not proprietors ? — All 
the occupants are recognised by the government as proprietors ; they have 
free leave to sell or mortgage. 

4795. Is there any hereditary class similar to that in Bengal called the 
khood-caste ? — No, there is not ; there is nothing analogous to it. 


Jo vis } 15° die Septemhrisy 1831. 


THOMAS LANGTON, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

4796. Have you considered the observations made on your evidence by 
Mr. Melvill, in his examination on the SOth of August last? — I have 
had an opportunity of perusing his evidence since it was printed, and I 
have considered it attentively, but I regret that I have had so little time 
to arrange what I have to observe in reply j if I had had one-fourth of 
the time that I have waited for Mr. Melvill’s coming forward, my evidence 
might have been in a more suitable state for the Committee. 

YySt. VieViYi, Yn answer \o Question 44^, previous to going into 
any examination of the accounts prepared by you, makes some general 
lemarks on the subject of them 5 have you anything to observe to the 
Committee relative to those remarks?— Mr. Melvill quotes different Acts of 
Parliament in which the debt in India is mentioned as being a territorial 
debt; he infers from these that the question, -as to the origin of the debt, 
has been long settled by competent authority, and that all discussion on 
the subject must now be useless, unless it be intended to revise all former 
decisions of Parliament upon the subject of the Company’s accounts. Mr. 
Melvill must surely recollect that it is entirely owing to his own evidence 
on the 7 th June last year, ( 5 G 7 I of 1830) in which he reverted to the 
transactions of the earlier periods of the Company’s mixed territorial and 
commercial character, that the subject has been taken up by me. His 

assertions 
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15 Sept 1831 assertions on that occasion have appeared so much at variance with the 

inferences winch have been drawn by those equally competent at least to 

/ Tmyton, Lsq j U( jg G G f the subject, I mean the Committees of Secrecy of 1783 and 
Select Committee of 1811, that the well known expressions in the Acts 
alluded to, whatever may be the conclusion drawn from them, ought not 
to be a bar to a renew of the facts on the occasion of the pending inquiry. 

4798 Mr. Melvill, at the close of his reply to Question 4433, states Ins 
opinion that the commercial branch has never had full justice done to it 
in the accounts, do you conceive there is any ground for that remark ?— 
If full justice has not been done to the Company, the fault can only lie 
with themselves, with whom the preparation of the accounts entirely rest. 
In reply to the question, I must however say, that I have seen nothing 
to change the opinion expressed by me, m my reply to Question 2927, 
that a decided disposition to relieve commerce at the expense of territory 
is apparent in the accounts. 

4799 Mr Melvill, in answer to the same question, expresses an opinion 
that you put a construction upon the language of the Second and Third 
Report of 1810 and 1811 which the passages quoted by you do not admit 
of, have you anything to observe on this head ? — 1 remain fully persuaded, 
that whoever will attentivel) compare the two last pages of the Third 
Report with the quotations by me, (from 2906 and 2908), will admit 
that they will bear no other construction than that which I have put 
upon them, whether the Acts of 1812 and 1814 be in conformity with 
them or no , and the inference which Mr Melvill draws from the balance 
of supplies, stated near the close of the Report, is vitiated by the adjust- 
ments, which are pointed out as requiring to be made in the very next 
paragraph. 

4SoO Mr. Melvill has also expressed a decided opinion, that the Com- 
pany’s commerce was in a flourishing state previous to their being engaged 
in warfare , have you any observations to make upon that ? — It does not 
appear to me to bear much upon the question. I do not dispute the fact, 
and believe even that for many years the departure of the Company from 
their commercial character, and their connexion with the territory, was very 
unfortunate for both interests, but i think it may well be doubted whether, 
without that connexion, the proprietors of India stock would have enjoyed 
uninterruptedly, for near forty years, dividends higher than they ever shared 
before the acquisition. The control exercised over the Company by the 
Legislature, though its interference and claim to participation were greatly 
complained of, probably saved them from ruin, and to its forbearance m 
later years they owe the greatest part of their present capital. 

4801. Mr. Melvill states, in answer to Question 4443, that you have 
deviated from his arrangement of periods, and omitted some years ; what 
was the cause of your not following exactly his arrangement? — The accounts 

-from 
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from which I drew mine give the years for Bencoolen and China, in con- 15 i$ ept . 1831. 

junction with those for the presidencies, in the way I have stated them. 

The reasons for this I cannot explain, and have merely conformed to what ■* ' **mgton t Esq 
appears to have been practised generally by the Company with regard to 
those two places. With regard to the year 1780 being omitted in my 
account, both statements embrace the same length of time up to 1778-9, 
which the accounts state to be as late as they can be made up to. I take 
the surplus actually drawn from the revenues for the same years, in which 
the supplies from Europe are furnished ; Mr. Melviil's account takes the 
net proceeds for which the investment, purchased with that surplus, sold in 
England in the year following, and the supplies from England in that pre- 
ceding. With regard to the second period, I have stated (2904) the source 
from which I framed the account, and Mr. Melvill must know that the 
extracts in this compendium only commence with the year 1781-2; and as 
to the omission of the last year, Mr, Melvill, in his division, names J793 
merely (not 1793-4), I therefore concluded 1792-3 was meant, and that bis 
third period commenced at the same point as the inquiry of the Select 
Committee of 1810. 

4802. Mr. Melvill (4444'> states that you (at 287 C of your evidence) 
attached a higher character of authority to the documents t'rom which yon 
had drawn your accounts than to those to which his evidence (at 5071 of 
1830) referred. But he says the documents referred to by him were Par- 
liamentary documents, and that they were examined and sanctioned by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in a Report of the 12th March, 17S3, 
in which it is stated, that, after what the Company had received from the 
revenues, and paid to Government, they were left in disburse, on account 
of the wars by which the territories were acquired, to the amount of 
£3,616,183 besides interest. He further refers the Committee to two Acts 
of 23 Geo. Ill, wherein it is declared that the Company's embarrassments are 
owing to the wars and hostilities in India and Europe. Mr. Melvill then 
states, that Parliament adopted and acted upon the statements of the Com- 
mittee, at a time when the Company’s accounts were subjected to a most 
rigid scrutiny by some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, and 
are more to be relied on than those you have prepared after the lapse of 
half a century, when the accounts which you have followed were all before 
Parliament. What observations have you to make upon that statement of 
Mr. Melvill ? — If I had no other grounds for the views I have sought to 
impress on the Committee than the accounts I have presented, I might be 
reduced to abandon them as untenable ; but as those views do not depend 
on, but only receive corroboration from the accounts ; as they are confirmed 
1 and borne out 4 by the Report of a Parliamentary Committee, the Committee 
of Secresy, sitting at the same time with that Committee which Mr. Melvill. 
refers to; ,and as Mr. Melvill himself describes the persons composing that 
Committee, to which I am in a great degree indebted for my opinions, as 
composed of some of the most clear-sighted statesmen of the day, 1 see no 

reason 
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15 Sipt 1831 reason to give them up I must request the Committee to permit 

me to contrast the two Committees, and the objects for which they 

1 Lnnqton Esq were appointed In consequence of the embarrassments of the Com 
pany, the Committee of Secresy was appointed m 1782, to inquire into 
the whole of the Company’s affairs, and into the causes of the difficulties 
under which they laboured , this Committee was to sit at the India House, 
to examine papers and persons, and to adjourn, as to time and plate at its 
discretion Its inquiries were most minute, and its Reports included every 
branch of East India affairs Its Ninth Report more particularly embraced 
the subject in question, and the views it holds out of the origin of much of 
the early debt are conformable with those which I stated in 2889, but 
expressed in much strongei language than would be proper for me to use 
before the Committee I might fill many pages of your Minutes with 
extracts from these Reports, m confirmation of my assertion, and I hope to 
be permitted to quote a few passages m corroboration of it But the Com 
mittee of Secresj, notwithstanding the opinions to which I have alluded, 
was not opposed, I believe, to the Government interposing to relieve the 
distress ot the Companj at this juncture, yet its Reports would have afforded 
but an awkward ground woik for the relief which it was intended to give, 
and the petition of the Company, presented on the 5th March, must, I 
suppose, have been intended to lay the foundation for those Acts, which 
were eventually passed for the purpose, and to which Mr Melvill h is alluded 
The petition presented on the 5th March, 23 Geo III , was referred to an open 
Committee, which reported on that day week that the allegations of the 
petition had been proved by the officers of the House and on the 2d July, 
1783, Resolutions were adopted, lecommending certain measures of relief, 
which the Acts of 2SGeo III , c 86 and 83, enacted As the foundation for 
these Acts, I admit that the petition, Report and Resolutions above described 
were most appropriate steps , but when the object is to inquire, after a half 
century has gone by, into the eflects of the transactions of those times on 
the present relative situations of the two branches of the Company’s affairs, 
I submit they must be very unsatisf ictory, especially when the deliberate 
opinions of the Committee of beciecy, foimed after such an investigation as 
has been described, might have been resorted to by Mi Melvill, if they 
would have suited lus purpose If I may be permitted, I should wish to 
quote a few extracts from that Ninth Report, in confirmation of those obser- 
vations In the Ninth Report of the Committee of Secresy, made on the 
25th of June 1783, it is said, “ A new way of supplying the market of 
Europe, bj means of the British power and influence, was invented , a 
species of tra !e, if such it may be called, by which it wis absolutely impos- 
sible that India should not be radically and irretrievably ruined although 
our possessions there were to be ordered and governed upon principles dia- 
metrically opposite to those which now prevail in the system and practice of 
the British Company’s administration ” Again, it is said, “ But with all 
these endeavours of the Presidency, the investment sunk in 1769, and they 

were 
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were even obliged to pay for a part of the goods to private merchants in the 15 Sept. 1631. 

Company’s bonds, bearing interest. It is plnin that this course of business 

could not hold.” Then it is said, “ Notwithstanding the famine in 1770, lAm 0 (on ^ 1 
which visited Bengal in a manner dreadful beyond all example, the invest- 
ment, by a variety of successful expedients, many of them of a most dan- 
' gerous nature and tendency, was forcibly kept up, and even in that forced 
and unnatural .state, it gathered strength almost every year. The debts 
contracted in the infancy of the system were gradually reduced, and the 
advances to contractors and manufacturers were regularly made, so that the 
goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial revenues, from the sale of 
European goods, and from the produce of the monopolies, lor the four years 
which ended with 1780 (when the investment from the surplus revenues 
finally closed), were never less than £1,000,000 sterling, and commonly 
nearer £1,200,000. This £1,000,000 is the lowest value of the goods sent 
to Europe, for which no satisfaction is made.” To this there is the follow- 
ing note: 41 A sale, to the amount of about £100,000 annually t of the export 
from Croat Britain, ought to have been deducted from this £1,000,000.” 

It is subsequently said, " Your Committee find that there has also been at 
Madras an investment on the Company’s account, taking one year with 
another, very nearly -on the same principles, and with the same effects, ns 
that from Bengal.” The whole of the following section on the internal 
trade of Bengal is very important, butT wish to quote only one of the last 
paragraphs of it : " Your Committee arc of opinion, that the Company has 
now arrived at that point, when the investment from surplus revenue, or 
from the spoil of war, ceasing, it is become much more necessary to fix its 
commerce upon a commercial basis, and this opinion led your Committee to 
a detailed review of all the articles of the Indian traffic upon which the 
profit and loss was steady ; and wc have chosen a period of four .years, during 
the continuance of the revenue investment, and prior to any borrowing or 
any extraordinary drawing of bills, in order to find out how far the trade, 
under circumstances. when it will be necessary to carry it on by borrowing, 
or by bills, or by exportation of bullion, can be sustained in the former 
course, so as to secure (iio capftaf and to alTord a reasonahfc dividend. And 
your Committee find, that in the first four years the investment from Bengal 
amounted to £4,176,525; upon £2,260,277 there was again of £18G,SS7» 
atid upon £1,916,248, a loss of £705, 55G; so that the excels of loss above 
gain upon the whole of the foregoing capital was, in the fourjenrs, no less 
than £519,229. If the trade were confined to Bengal, and the Company 
were to trade on those terms upon a capital borrowed at eight per cent., 

Indian interest, their revenues in that province would be soon so overpowered 
• with debt, that those revenues, instead of supporting the trade, would be 
totally destroyed by it. If, on the other hand, - the Company traded upon 
bills, with every advantage, far from .being in a condition to divide the 
smallest per-centage, their bankruptcy here would be inevitable.” 

4803. Do you think Mr. Melvill has any authority for considering'the sums 
spent in the wars, namely, at £5,069,684, as a debt owing to the trade ? — 

4 X • I think 
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15 Sept^lS31 I think lie bn not ; and, with the permission of the Committee, I will state 
T. Lfmijtm, Esq. ^ ea !^ n , s ( '°, r '''j 11 opinion. It is slated in the Report of the Committee, 
on tlie l~th March 1783, that Government had unexpectedly made a demand 
on the Company in of £634,645, on the ground of that amount being 
yet due to make up the three-fourths of the net profits realized by the Com- 
pan}'. It appears from this circumstance, that though the sum of £-1-00,000 
is named in the Act of 7 Geo. III., as what was to be annually paid in parti, 
cipalion, this was the proportion of those net profits to which Government 
asserted their claim. In the Act of 21 Geo. III., the same proportion is again 
reserved in granting to the Company the possession of the territories and 
revenues for ten years ; and when, in 1783, the Company in their petition, 
amongst other tilings, beg that the term may be prolonged, they allege, as a 
reason why the pub he should not object to a long term, that they can never 
W““J r’mf ‘ la " ‘•"'“-fourths of the profits of the territory. If, therefore, 
Mr Melvill s assumption that the £5,0G9,G84. spent in the wars, is to be 
looked on as a debt due from tiie territory to the Company, and that only the 
one-fourth remaining to them, after the three-fourths to Government were 
paid, was to be considered as the portion liquidated, it would follow that this 
snTsom!.!' C " ' S " eVer Spoken ° f as a co "<l«ra<. hut sometimes as a cession 
nuS "' ast0 he virtually charged, immediately on its 

- ■r th a , e u liuble, according to Mr. Melvill, 

st.ons That une-fourth of what remained unpaid, a proposition so mon- 
on s’tiee i T wer ? 11 uanct'pij'd by an Act of Parliament, every feeling 
tion-andth f tevolt at the idea. But it has never received such a sanc- 
Drek’rred toP X 'c ,D "° one ° r tl,e ma "y petitions the Company have 
?nd /n whkh P f n r ' aS ' ,St . 3nCI: ani1 fM hearance in their difficulties, 

no oiTeof tTe In' ^ ll0 ?^ h,: ,'. r various L B r ievances and merits are detailed, in 
and reulto thef, f- ParIlamEnt »hich have been passed to relieve them 

nor in rim RennT ^ no J t ven ,n . 1 ' e,r P ctition “ the 5th March 1783, 
no r in t he Report thereon of the J2th March 1783, quoted by Mr. Melvill, 

ever entered HZ il "" , ! ' p0ke ? ° f ,erms whic ^ indicated that it bad 
the territo^v if India '?, a , Bmatlan ° fan >' one to “"S'der it as a debt due from 
ient h in ^tlighf - ° n ,te 7 ' h J “” a 1SS0 - Melvill chose torepre- 

have snent tTfivTmqr raea . n hy twenty millions ? — The amount which they 
of the P net revimmi . X T tl,e £ overnmen t claim to have three-fourtlis 
net revenues the r ’ r€Pore ' whenever they took any money from the 
ieiuei tk Xn T m °tr r,,mem ,0 l,ave three-fourtlis of it, and con- 

mMiois. 7 ° ns must be P a,d be fo re ">e Company got their five 

womfhaveXme n d t i'i t ' W] ' eneVEr ' reVen r l i becanw surplus, the Government ' 
been repaid rifi ffvt ilmf '.XK? J?" ° f an '' ,hat >f the Company had 
millions ? — Yes ■ that is th^'nrin 9° vernment ' v °uld have received fifteen 
that time. ’ * lhe P rlna P le upon which the- thing proceeded at 


4806. Was 
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4506. Was there at that period any public understanding that the Govern- 
ment should have three-fourths of the surplus? — In 1767 is the first Act, 
and the, terms of the Act are, that Government shall hove £400,000 annually. 
Only £400,000 is mentioned ; but in 1731, after the payments had been 
‘suspended for some time, they came upon the Company again with a claim 
of £6S4,645, upon the ground of that amount being yet due, to make up the 
] three-fourths of the net profits realized by the Company. 'They had had 
£2,169,000, but the Company had realized £S, 616,000, therefore there was 
still wanting to the Government £634,645, in order to make up their three- 
ifourths, from whence I infer that the understanding was that it was to be 
three-fourths. There was a negotiation, and finally the Government agreed 
,to take £400,000 in full of the claim of £6S4,645, of which £SOO,OOQ w T as 
paid, and £100,000 remained unpaid. In answer to Question 4446, Mr. 
Melvill states it as a mistake of mine, that I consider it unjust to claim as a 
debt from the territory the amount paid to Government lor permission to 
appropriate the surplus territorial .revenue, and adduces as a proof of my 
error, the provision of the Act of 7 Geo. III., that the amount payable to 
Government should be reduced in proportion to any loss of the territory 
that might be sustained, which I think has no bearing on the question. It is 
obvious that if the Company should hereafter be dispossessed, either wholly 
or in part, of the country from which the net profits were to arise, in which 
Government asserted a right to participate, ,the share of the public therein 
ought to be diminished in proportion to the loss of revenue sustained, which 
is all that can be meant by the clause of the Act of 7 Geo. III., referred to. 
But so far from making this claim on the territory of India, the Company, in 
their petition of the 5th March 1783, point out another party as the debtor 
for a portion of this £5,069,684, an undefined portion, it is true, but from the 
mode of expression, it might be inferred that the greater , portion was 
intended. After describing the troubles in India arising out of the European 
wars, in which the expenses sustained by them out of their trading stock 
had amounted to the above sum, they proceed : “ And the petitioners beg 
leave (o submit to the House, that in respect of, so much of this expenditure 
as related, to European wars, the petitioners jdinidd have brea indemnified 
by Government.” The petition goes on, “ and as to so much as respected 
the mere Indian wars, which produced the cession of territories and revenue, 
the petitioners conceive it must be allowed, that if the Company, in obtain- 
ing the revenues, acted as agents of the State, they ought to be reimbursed 
their expenses as agents, and that the State ought not to avail itself of the 
benefit of the acquisition, without first making a satisfaction for the expenses.” 
This is not like a claim on the territory for the whole amount, with interest. 
The petitioners, great as they describe their distress to be, ask for no per-' 
mission to draw more freely on the revenues of India, or to mortgage even 
their fourth part of the net profits of those revenues ; they beg that so much 
of the £2,169,398 18s. paid in participation, may be restored to them, 
as will enable them to go on .with their affairs j or if that is not conceded, 
that the £300,000 last paid may be given back, or at least, that they may 
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15 Sept. 1831. be released fiom the payment oF the £100,000 still remaining due? and 

,jf no other means of relief is granted, that they may be allowed to 

T. Isinyton, Etrj. i ncrease their bond debt;. but of a debt due from the territory to the 
trade not a thought is breathed. The surplus revenues of India w<j re 
left in the possession of the Company, subject to their paying over three- 
fourths thereof to Government; but the Acts of the ISth, 19th, 20th, 
and 21st of Geo. III., which renew this grant, pointedly describe the 
thing granted, not as the gross revenues, but os the clear profits qf the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues, after defraying the charges and expenses 
attending the same , and beyond this no right over the Indian revenues 
ever appears to have been conferred on them. These limitations of the 
rights of the Company over the Indian revenue are not only inconsistent 
with the notion of a debt, chargeable on it at its acquisition, but they 
appear to me quite decisive as to the commercial character of the loans for 
investment, during the period in which u surplus revenue is admitted to 
have been realized. Another consideration is not to be omitted. The legis- 
lature has, from the year I7G7, always asserted the rights of the crown to 
the territorial acquisitions of the Company, the possession of which has only 
been continued to them for terms of two, five, three, one, ten, and twenty 
years. It would be ridiculous to suppose that the possession granted for 
two years in 17(>7, am! the permission to take the net profits of the revenue 
for that time, on the payment of £400,000 yearly to Government, could 
entitle the Company -to charge the territory with a debt of five millions ster- 
ling ; and if they had not then the right, nothing which has subsequently 
taken place could give it them. It is perhaps unnecessary to argue longer 
against so groundless a pretension ; but as it is now asserted so confidently, 
and as on the assumption that it is proved or admitted depends entirety the 
* Pa~e 651-65“. computation of £186,849,452 at pages 420-421,* as well as the denial of what 
appears to me to be proved, viz. that if not the whole, at least a great part 
of the debt in I78O was decidedly commercial, I would not omit to men- 
tion what I think is decisive as to the point in question. 

4807- Do you mean by surplus revenue, surplus over the whole Indian 
expenditure? — Clearly ; it is in several Acts repeated in the same terms ; it 
says, tfte cfear profits of file femforiaf acquisitions ancf revenues, after defray- 
ing the charges and expenses attending the same. 

4808. Do you mean to say that the home charges are taken into considera- 
tion ?— I have no doubt that they are. 

4809. Having gone through that Report particularly, have you found any 
notice of, the expenses taken at the India House in the settlements they 
make?-— I have not noticed them : Mr. Melvill does notice them, and 
points out where I ought to have seen them. Certainty they are very 
voluminous, and I have not been able completely to look through them j 
but the home charges are in fact included in the earlier part, that is to 
say, the expense of raising and transporting .troops, and certain other 
expenses. 


4810. You 
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4S10. You are aware that Mr. Melvill, in answer to question 4489, when 
one of those quotations from the 9th Report was read to him, admitted that 
immediately after 1765 the demand for remittances from India was exces- 
sive; but states, that their produce was applied to pay the Government 
£400,000 a year, and the remainder to reimburse, so far as it would go, the 
debt previously owing to the trade; and that (4477) he described all such in- 
vestments as being required to defray the territorial payments in England. 
What have you to object to these statements? — Mr. Melvill assumes as a 
debt previously owing to the trade, what I think he has no authority for con- 
sidering’in that light. The amount of investment stated in the quotation, 
£1,200,000, u magnitude which it is said to have reached in both the last 
years of Mr. Melviil’s first period, is expressly stated to have been in part 
effected by loan ; now, as the territorial payments in England, by Mr. Mel- 
vill’s own statement, arc charged in the account which shows the realization 
of a surplus revenue in that period, his answer to 4477 cannot apply to this 
loan, which must, i think, be admitted to be commercial. 

4811. You contest the right of the Company to consider the sums spent in 
war previous to 1765 a debt due from territory to trade; are you of opinion 
that the Company have been in an}' other way compensated for the money 
they disbursed in those wars? — I am of opinion that if the Company were 
not rather unreasonable, they would consider the money spent in those wars 
well laid out, and that those sums have brought them greater returns than 
any they ever laid out in a mere mercantile speculation. The immediate re- 
lief to the Company from the whole of the expenses of their establishments 
at the several presidencies and settlements is not denied by Mr. Melvill, and 
the prime-cost invoices of the investments and cargoes to Europe from India 
has already been mentioned as a proof that the whole of the commercial es- 
tablishments at the presidencies and at the factories were defrayed out of the 
revenues. The increase of their power freed them from all dangerous inter- 
ference of their former rivals in the Indian commerce ; their trade was more 
secure, its field more extended ; it was relieved from the payment of duties, 
which all their competitors had to pay. Mr. Melvill states this last item to 
have amounted to £47,000 annually since 1814, from which period their com- 
merce has been again charged with them; but from 1765 to 1814 they had 
this advantage over all competitors, when the duties were considerably 
higher, and their own commerce much more important than it has been of 
late years. Heie is a Statement of what the duties were in 1818 and after 
1814, which will shew that they were very considerably higher than in the latest 
period, during which the duties annually amounted to about £47,000, so that 
this advantage alone, if computed with interest by Mr. Melvill, would ma- 
terially reduce the amount of his Statement at p. 420.* Mr. Melvill states 
(4481) that this exemption from duties was a grant fiom the Mogul ; it has 
been obtained, therefore, by the same means as the grant of the Dewannee, 
and is quite an appropriate set-off to the expenses of the war. 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T. lAngtan, Es<j 
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The great increase of valuable patronage which increase of territory gene- 
rally brings with it, is also an advantage not to be despised, still less the long- 
continued enjoyment of a higher rate of dividend than they ever shared 
before 1765. I consider these advantages as ample compensation for all their 
outlay, though I believe they are not the whole of what might be enumerated. 
I think also it may well be doubted, whether the whole of the £5,069,684 
should be considered as expense of war. Commerce, in turbulent times, is 
carried on at a much greater risk and expense than in seasons of peace, but 
also with much greater profits to counterbalance the risk and expense. The 
Company’s commerce, during these wars, must have been in this predica- 
ment, and the imports invoiced, as in the second Account, at p. 251,* will 
have sold much more advantageously than in a time of peace, whilst the in- 
creased expenses .in India are all thrown on the war account, and the com- 
merce charged only as during the peaceable period from 1730 to 1745. 

4812. Would not the dividends of the Company have been much greater 
before 1765, if the expenditure for the territory had not taken place ? — I can- 
not, of course, give any positive answer upon that subject. The dividends were 
reduced, I believe, in 1755. From that time up to 1765 they were at six per 
cent., therefore, for ten or eleven years before the acquisition of the Dewan- 
nee they had been at six per cent, j they were afterwards raised to ten, if not 
twelve per cent. I have -made an extract, from which it appears that the 
additional dividends which they received "during that period, above what the 
rate of the dividends had been for the ten years previous to the acquisition of 
iheUewannee, amounted to about a million ; that is, that the proprietors, 
during the fifteen years after the acquisition of the Dewannee, received near 
a million more of dividends than they would have received, if the dividends 
had continued at the rate they were at for the ten years previous. 

481S. Have you made any calculation if that five millions and odd had 
been divided amongst the proprietors in dividends, instead of having been 
expended for territory, what tbd dividends would have been ? — Certainly not. 

4814. In answer to Questions 4445 and 4446, Mr. Melvill states thp dif- 
ference between your ancf fits statements of tfie account from l'7d5 to 17 SO 
to be £4,662,295 ; do you admit that to be a correct statement of the dif- 
ference between you? — The difference, as a matter of account, between us 
is that between £6,115,979 and £3,622,969, or £2,493,010, arising in part 
from two errors, one of which, the home charges, by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the several Reports and Appendixes, might have been 
avoided ; but I had had few opportunities of consulting these till after I had 
given my-evidence, as will appear from my not having seen the territorial 
receipt in England for the expedition to the Manillas j and the account at 
page 252,* which Mr. Melvill says ought to have led me to these charges, I 
had only bad a transient inspection of in the Journal-office, till I saw it 
printed in my evidence. The amount stated by Mr. Melvill may be correct, 
or at least near the mark; for 1 can discover no accounts, except from 1763 

to 
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15 Sept. 1831. to 1772, and I presume it is by an average from these that Mr. Melvill takes 

the amount. I In this amount, » however, I must admit my estimate to be 

T. Lcmgton, Esq. 0V er-rated j as to the other error, if it is one, for Mr. Melvill does not appear 
to be very certain of ins facts, it is one into which I could not help falling, 
and even after Mr. Melvill's explanation, I must say it is scarce conceivable 
that losses or gains, by batta or exchange, when occurring in territorial pay- 
ments and receipts, should be passed into accounts containing commercial 
gains and losses and the nominal amounts only be entered in the territorial 
receipts and disbursements. These losses and gains by exchange, owing to 
the state of the coinage, must have equally occurred in the commercial trans- 
actions, and such losses and gains, when classed with gains and losses at 
factories on Indian goods, 8$c. as is the case in these accounts from 17(15-6 to 
1778*9, would be ill their proper place. If some part, however, of this hejid 
of loss be territorial, there is no ground stated by Mr. Melvill for considering 
it as entirely such, nor any reason shown why I should give commerce crecht 
for the gains on European goods, and neglect the losses on India goods, pfld 
at the factories. Both these errors, even xf the latter be taken to the fidl 
extent claimed by Mr. Melvill, will not bring the accounts to correspond, 
nor will the difference be made to disappear by assimilating the Bencool(?n 
and China years with those at the presidencies ; or by taking the previous 
year for the supplies from England, as is done in Mr. Melvill’s account: a 
greater amount will still appear to have been drawn fiom the revenues than 
the committee of pioprietors admit to have been realized in England. Per- 
haps as there was always, according to the Ninth Report, a loss on the trans* 
mission of the investment, the difference may be owing to that cause. In 
reply to Question 2925, I said I was far from supposing theie might be no 
errors or oversights in my statements, and it would be presumptuous in trje 
to expect that none would be found; neither of these, though they may prove 
me to have over-rated the amount drawn from the territory during this period, 
affect the principle for which, I contend. Surplus revenue, to a considerable 
extent, has been drawn from the territory, and though, from the claim <>f 
Government to three-fourths of it, the commerce may not have been 
aided to the full amount, the territoiy has undoubtedly been so burthened* 
If, as l conceive, the o^lcioa that the £5,06Q,(x$4 is z. debt ww the tewitoty 
be altogether untenable, the question of aid fiom one branch to the oth^r 
can only date from the commencement of the connection. ‘ I do not, there- 
fore, admit the difference of £2,169,398 between Mr. Melvill and me to be 
an error on my part, as I only stated the amount drawn from the revenue, 
not what was netted by the Company. - , 

4815. In answer to Question 4448, Mr. Melvill states that since 1765 the 
commerce has been charged only with expenses strictly commercial. He 
'admits that from the transfer of political charges the commerce Was relieved, 
hut that on the other hand the territory has paid nothing to commerce for 
the use of the sums previously expended in the acquisition of the teiritoiy. 
What have you to remark on these points, and on the computation of interest 
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at p. 420*, from 1751*2 to 1813-14, and from that time to May 1831 ? — 
From the exports from India being stated in the accounts to be invoiced at 
prime cost, while those from England are stated to be invoiced with 10 per 
cent, laid on, I think that commerce cannot have been debited in India with 
any charges whatever, political or commercial, from 1765 to 1778-9, whilst 
a -portion of the English expense, in the charge of 1 0 per cent, has been 
borne by the territory; and as to the second point, it is difficult to suppose 
Mr. Melviil can be serious, when he talks of the territory paying nothing 
for the use of monies expended in wars, the result of which might as probably 
have been their expulsion from the province of Bengal, as the grant of the 
Dewannee. In this calculation, too, it may be observed Mr. Melviil debits 
commerce with the annual charge of the establishment up' to the present 
time on the scale at which it is stated to have been between 1730 and 1745, 
a scale which the expenses have probably always exceeded since 1765, and 
which is only a small propoition of their present amount; but what the 
present scale is cannot be stated, as the return of the Bengal commercial 
establishment has not been furnished. 

4S16. Mr. Melviil, in answer to Questions 4451 to 4457, says that when 
)ou would throw the debt at the period of the territorial acquisition on the 
trader, you should have given credit for the territorial assets at that time; 
and that, though you may not have found arty clue to their amount, you 
ought to have inferred, from this feature in the accounts investigated by the 
Select Committee in 1811, that there was a deficiency to be supplied as 
respects the assets of 1765. Do you admit the justice of Mr. Mel v ill’s 
remark, and do you allow this to have been an oversight on your part ? — 
Mr, Melviil states these assets to have consisted of cash and bills, stores and 
various territorial assets. Of cash and bills I take it for granted the Com- 
pany received little along with the territory; and if they had, I should not 
consider it a fair set-off to a debt that was of a commercial character. A casli 
fund no doubt must hai e existed to go on with the concerns of the Company 
if they had been merely of a commercial character, and still more when they 
were engaged in warlike enterprises j: but as in the year of the acquisition a 
loan of £157,148 was contracted, I think it probable that this money was 
borrowed for the very purpose of carrying on the government, and that the 
funds previously on hand may have been applied to commercial purposes. 
Of the stores on hand, I should also think it probable that they, along with 
the importation of the year, would be carried to account as commercial 
supply ; for, on the authority of the Ninth Report, the principal part of the 
expoits consisted, at this time, and up to 1782, of marine and military stores; 
as for the fortifications, as the greatest part of the expense of them had been 
incurred during the wars in question, I suppose that expense to be included 
in the £5,069,b84. With .regai d to the territorial assets generally, from that 
period to the present time, they have gone on increasing with the increasing 
possessions in India, but they have been entirely accumulated from territorial 
funds, and in the earliest period much against the wish of the Directors, who 
4 Y on 
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15 Sept 1831 on one occasion, remonstrated strongly with their officers m India at such an 

inteifeience with the funds for investment, though the Indian government 

T Langlon Esg j laC j re p re sented it a3 essential to the preservation of the country, to curtail 
the investment till a more considerable fund to meet emergencies W3s 
secured J 

4817 1° answer to Questions 4458 to 4464, Mr Melvill contests the 
correctness of >our views as to the state of the Indian finances, and of the 
country itself, between the years 1780 and 1793 , what have jou to remark 
upon the statements he makes on this head ? — On a re perusal of my reply 
to 5901, and those of Mr Melvill to 4458 and 4463, I think he does 
not fail I) describe my observations, which remain, in great measure, unre 
futed Mr Hastings might be too anxious to represent India as in a state’ of 
prosperity at the time he quitted the government , hut the account of the 

* Pa<*e 396 surplus revenue of Bengal, at p 258* of my evidence, shows that he was right 

in his statements on that subject With regard to the quotation from the 
Second Report, it certainly only referred to the actual revenues of India, 
and the Indian charges, but which charges included heavy advances for 
government Talcing the general balance in 1802 according to my view of 
the accounts, with interest included, there appears, upon the whole of the 
account, a surplus of near a million during that period My remark, that 
India enjoyed a longer duration of peace from 1784 to 17SQ than it has ever 
done since, he meets by informing the Committee that there was the con 
tinued apprehension of war What I said of the profound peace of Europe 
he appears to apply to India, though I had myself spoken of the hostilities 
in the early part of this period I do not, however, profess to be deeply 
versed in Indian history, and I leave my observations, and those of Mr Mel 
vill, without further remaik, to the better judgment of the Committee 

4818 Why do you charge interest in this case in your statement, when in 
jour former answer jou do not allow the commerce to charge any interest 
against the territory? — I have never said that the commerce had not a right 
to charge interest, with the exception that I did not conceive it due upon 
the £5,069 000, and Mr Melvill s calculation, at 4464 of lus evidence, 
proceeds upon the assumption of charging interest upon the sums expended 
in the wars, even before those wais had reached the province of Bengal 
where the first acquisition was 

4819 You said that you did not thml interest should be charged for the 
money that commerce had advanced upon the acquisition of territory, and 
now you charge commerce with interest for the money tint the territory 
advanced a — I suppose that interest should be charged for the money that 
the territory advanced to commerce, but in the former case the money 
expended m the wars was not money advanced to the terntory, it was 
money expended in war, which might have produced no favouiable result 
In the one case the money is advanced from the one partj to the other, in 
the other case it is spent, and the other partj gets no advantage from it 

t8°0 Has 
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4820. Has it not been the usual practice, upon the successful termination 15 Sept. 1831 

of a war in India, to exact some large tribute from the native princes, as a 

compensation in part or in whole for the expenses of the war ?— No doubt, 2* Kangt<m % Esq 
frequently, both in India and in Europe. 

4821. Have you, in your inquiry into 'this period previously to 17^5, 
attempted to distinguish between the wars which were undertaken by the 
Company for the defence of tbeir commercial establishments, and those 
which were undertaken with the object of obtaining territory' 1 — I do not 
suppose that the wars were undertaken in the first instance with the view of 
obtaining territory. In the petition that has been referred to, of the 5th of 
March, the whole transaction is related. The war is stated to have begun 
by sending out frigates to attack the French commerce. I conceive that if 
the Company had engaged in wars for the acquisition of territory, they 
would have been very reprehensible indeed. 

4822. ' In answer to Question 44G5, Mr. Melvill states that he believes 
there are no documents before Parliament which would enable the Com- 
mittee to form a correct estimate with reference to the real state of the 
finances of India during the second period, but that the account lately pro- 
duced shows the transactions between the territory and the trade for the 
whole period ; and at 44G9 he enumerates several errors or omissions in the 
account you have drawn out. With reference to the second period, will you 
state to the Committee in how far you admit your statement to be defective, 
and if you have any remarks to offer on that presented by Mr. Melvill, will 
you state them to the Committee ? — I must again request the Committee to 
refer to the description I gave of the materials from which my account was 
drawn. The Indian revenues and charges alone were before me, and, as far 
as regarded the home chatges, I could take no other course but to estimate 
them by the nearest years of the following period, which, up to 1796, varied 
little in amount. With the increasing territories all the charge? increased 
rapidly, and I think it was natural to suppose that their amount, after the 
accessions oF territory at the peace with '1 ippoo, at which period I took my 
Jixtinuvtp, .Ysfiuld dip gKftatev Aban pvywraiF »the .vuw ,vdth .him AU. .MftVriU 
says the amount taken by me (that for 1793) was an unusually small year of 
expenditure ; on reference to Appendix 46 to the Third Report, it will be 
seen that it was greater by £7,993 than the following year. Mr. Melvill 
institutes comparison of some of these charges in his estimate with those for 
the same objects, contained in the sum assumed by me for an annual ave- 
rage ; of these I could know nothing when I gave my evidence ; bpt 1 will 
now also offer one comparison of the whole English territorial charge in his 
estimate for this whole period, with those from 1793*4 to 1809-10, which 
latter,' from every consideration of enlarged territory and general character 
of the period, might have been expected to be much the more expensive : 
the average of the thirteen years, up to 1793, is £31S,122 .per annum, that 
of seventeen years, ,1793 to 1809-10, is only £291,998, omitting the pay of 

4 Y 2 - military 
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15 Sept. 1831. military officers on furlough and retirement, a charge which did not exist in 

the earlier period. The excess of these charges at the earlier period i* 

T. Langton, Esq. scarce iy to be imagined. Mr. Melvill says I have made no allowance fcr 
increase of territorial assets ; I admit it. The amount of these assets at the 
earlier period is no where to be found ; but comparing the amount of cash 
and bills in 1792-8 with what I should suppose it to have been in 1780, I 
* think the increase must have been very trifling. The amount in 1780 may 
be estimated, vaguely I admit, from a comparison of the total receipts and 

* Page 392. disbursements in tile account at p. 256* of my evidence. Mr. Melvill says I 

make no allowance fur sums written off and adjustments. I do not kno w 
• what adjustments may be meant; and as for the sums written off, though I 
have introduced them into my account of the third period, it is with 3 
strong impression that they have no right to stand there; which opinion, I 
think, the Select Committee of 1811 entertained, when they placed this ited* 
amongst the doubtful ones, and passed it over in the Report in silenc e - 
With regard to the increase of debt, I must admit an error, and the only 01K 

* Page 39t>. in which I can accuse myself of negligence : the increase of debt at p. 258^. 

I have inadvertently stated to be between 178O and 1792, winch should hav' e 
been between 1780 and 1785, when the debt was at the highest during thfa 
period ; and I have, in consequence, overlooked a decrease between 17S^ 
and 1792, of £400,000, which would reduce my estimated surplus by 
amount ; ami by taking the year 1792-3 into this period, in which year, by 
my third account, the balance was in favour of commerce, it will be further 
reduced by about £420,000, the balance against commerce in the Iat£ r 
period being correspondency increased, independent of the interest. As to 
there having been omissions in the charges, as I bad not seen the account 
referred to, I can say nothing about them ; nor could the circumstance, if I 
had met with any notice of it, have served further than to show me, th^t 
nothing conclusive could be gathered from the accounts. With regard t° 
the estimate alluded to by Mr. Melvill, I can say little about it. It f 8 
founded on a balance of supplies between England and India, commercial 
and territorial, which I consider must be .very inconclusive as to the re^ 
state of account. The Indian revenues and disbuisements do not com e 
under consideration at alt m this account ; the money by loan, and tb e 
interest of debt paid, are equally unnoticed. The extraordinary amount of 
tbe territorial charges paid-in England I have already alluded to; and this 
feature will not fail to strike those who, taking the Appendix 46 to tll e 
Third Report before them, compare the amounts in the .earlier and lat£ r 
halves of the period of seventeen years for which it includes those charges? 
the same comparison of the stores exported to the presidencies and settle 
ments in Appendix 35 to the Fourth Report of 1812, will confirm my 
femark as to the increase of these charges in the later years, when our pos- 
sessions in India were more extended. The sums paid in participation 
again in this account charged as an aid afforded to, or a debt charged on the 
territory. I will not rest my objections to such a charge on my own opinioP* 
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mination or check, tor anv ‘ 

presented merely the final balance. Melvins remarks on 

48 i 3 Have you any observations to diffidence that I should 

your account for your th!rdp«'0« on „, e construction l of an A • J * P 
at any time venture to give an op.r ^ the intention ot the iwt ot 
liaroent, where the ? e .^ e . ' v p0S u; 0 n to the opinions of other ,^h ^ and 
not apparent, especial y PP ^ and attentive perns . ver „ mU ch 
refrain from staling, after ^ j think Mr. Melv ^oie clear 
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profits arising from the ding the same, together pa y me nt of 

the charges and expenses attenmnb ^ all outgoings, ™ e n f and one- 
revenues and profits ?£ jiyided P three-fourths to the Gove g were t i nl3 
the dividends, shall be .’ - i an d commercial clear P , t g a t the 

fourth to the Company. . Temtona^ see , 0 underran d t 

thrown together and divided and Mr ben ,ade from the same joint , 


1793 apprapnatcs the surplus^e the application ^ Jbject, though 
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collecting the same, shall be applied, “ in the first place,” in defraying all mih 
tary and mai me expenses European or native fortifications, &c , secondly, in 
the payment of interest of debts , thirdly, in defraying the civil and commer 
cial establishments at the several settlements , and then comes, fourthly, in di 
rectin* the issue of a crore of rupees annually for theprovi ion of investment, 
to which Mr Melvill makes the addition, “ out of which the public were to 
get £500,000 a year,” of which the clause says nothing As the fourth 
appiopriation could not be carried into effect it is needless to name any others 
The 111th clause disposes of the clear surplus commercial profits thus first, 
in the payment of dividend , secondly, in the payment of £500 000 in dis- 
charge of India debt , thirdly, in the payment of £500,000 into the Exche 
quer for the use of the public, &c It appears, I think, clear, that the appro 
pnation of the cleai piofits from Indian revenue is limited by the three first 
heads, asm theeailier Act«, where it is merely said, after defraying all charges 
and expenses offending ffte same, and that the ctore of rupees is only directed 
to be issued to the commercial Boards, in the case of the existence of a clear 
surplus profit, or in so far as such profit may be forthcoming Mr Melvill 
twice describes this as the^rsf appropriation, and speaks of it as a sum which 
India was bound by law to yield to commerce He then states, as the second 
head of appropriation, the discharge of the Indian debt, but the Act gives 
no such precedency to the crore before the discharge of debt, except in so 
far as the 107 th clause precedes the 111th, the one appropriation is directed 
from the territorial profits, the other from the commercial, and both Iconsidet 
contingent upon the existence of such profit Having made these observations 
on the distinction in the Act between the application of the two sources of 
profit, I turn to Mr Melvill’s argument, who admits, that in consequence of 
the obligation to appropriate the surplus in discharge of the debt, commerce 
should pay interest in the event of that dischaige of debt being prevented bj 
advances to it , yet he says, it is obvious that, under the Act, the first appro 
pnation was the crore to commerce, and infers that interest therefore ought 
not to be chareed This is the inference Mr Melvill diaws The conclu 
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that would arise from tins crore of rupees that were to be pud* — The whole 
was taken in connexion, no doubt 

4825 Mr Mclvill in the same number (4 H)8) says, he does not object to 
an interest account between the branches, but that it should cmbrice the 
whole period, and that interest would liaac to be charged on the crore , what 
observations have you to make upon that subject ? — I he earlier the account 
commences the more accurate!) would it be ascertained from which side md 
was afforded , but interest on the £5,009,054, for the reasons assigned, I 
should consider quite out of the question , nor should I think it fair to charge 
the commerce with interest on the supplies drawn from revenue up to 1?S0, 
excepting in as far as the debt could be proved to be commercial Hut at 
whatever period it commenced, no interest can be chargeable on the crore, 
which, from the terms of the Act of 1795, could on!) he issuable for the 
purposes of trade, when there was a clear profit, after defraying the tApen«t*. 
of collection, and the mihtar), marine, ami civil charges 

4S20 Mr M eh ill states also, that the principle on which ) our third account 
is formed is quite inadmissible, as you throw upon trade whatever you cannot 
account for, what have you to say in dcfincc of such i principle? — At No 
2912, I stated the reason why I could not follow the more usual and certainlv 
more correct mode of charging commerce with the sums actually issued for 
its use from the territorial revenues, uz that the statements relating to those 
issues were so involved or defective, that I could not find the least correspon 
dence between them and the state of the fund from Whence they were drawn, 
and tint I had therefore adopted the plan seen in the account , and though 
such a principle would be inapplicable in a mercantile concern, where the 
debtors and creditors in the ledger are numerous, it is perfectly applicable in 
the ease of the territory, which has few debtors from monies advanced, except 
Government and the commerce All the territorial outgoings appear to be 
regularly stated, and if, as I admit may happen, some unusual application 
of territorial income should occur, which is not slated in the accounts, it 
would be for the Company to show it, and require its adjustment It any 
further inquiry into the accounts should take place, there would be many 
other adjustments to he considered I would observe further, that as Mr 
Melvill knew my reasons for adopting this principle, it would have been for 
him, when lie objected to it, to have shewn that there were correct materials 
for forming an account on another principle, or to have adduced instances in 
which the one pursued had actually led to a material error 

1827 Mr Mclvill, in lus answer to question 419k, states that you have 
made certain omissions even in this period, which, at 1194 and the following 
numbers, he enumerates, what have you to say as to these omissions 
respectively ?— Mr Mclvill first notices an error in the floating debt of 
1761,527, to explain which, he refers to Appendix 2 to the Third Report ol 
1811 This Appendix had not escaped my notice but its object was not 
intelligible tome Ihe sums deducted were stated as due, and therefore 

were 
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collecting the same, shall be applied, ** in the first place,” in defraying all mill 
tary and marine expenses European or native fortifications, &c , secondly, in 
the payment of interest of debts , thirdly, in defraying the civil and commer 
dal establishments at the several settlements , and then comes , fourthly, in di 
rectm* the issue of a crore of rupees annually for the provision of investment, 
to which Mr Melvill makes the addition, “ out of which the public were to 
get £500,000 a year,” of which the clause says nothing As the fourth 
appi opnation could not be carried into effect it is needless to name any others 
The 111th clause disposes of the clear surplus commercial profits thus first, 
in the payment of dividend , secondly, in the payment of £500 000 m dis 
Charge of India debt , thirdly, in the payment of £500,000 into the Exche 
quer for the use of the public, &c It appears, I think, cleaT, that the appro 
priation of the clear piofits from Indian revenue is limited by the three first 
heads, as in the earlier Act«, where it is merely said, after defraying all charges 
and expenses attending the same, and that the crore of rupees is only directed 
to be issued to the commercial Boards, in the case of the existence of a clear 
surplus profit, or in so far as such profit may be forthcoming Mr Melvill 
truce describes this as th e first appropriation, and speaks of it as a sum which 
India was bound by law to yield to commerce He then states, as th q second 
head of appropriation, the discharge of the Indian debt , but the Act gives 
no such precedency to the crore before the discharge of debt, except in so 
far as the 107 th clause precedes the 111th, the one appropriation is directed 
from the territorial prohts, the other from the commercial, and both I considei 
contingent upon the existence of such profit Having made these observations 
on the distinction in the Act between the application of the two sources of 
profit I turn to Mr Melvill’s argument, who admits, that in consequence of 
the obligation to appropriate the surplus in discharge of the debt, commerce 
should pay interest in the event of that dischaige of debt being prevented by 
advances to it , yet he says, it is obvious that, under the Act, the first appro 
priation was the crore to commerce, and infers that interest therefore ought 
not to be charged This is the inference Mr Melvill draws The conclu 
sion I have come to is that there is no priority except what is of Mr Mel 
vill s invention , that bofh appropriations are contingent on the existence of 
profit , that the Compan) contending that there has been no territorial surplus 
but stating that there lias been a very considerable commercial one, the obh 
gation on them to discharge debt from the latter remains in force, whilst the 
want of effects cancels the other obligation , but instead of this, the Com 
pany have not redeemed debt from their commercial surplus profit, but the} 
have, in the earlier part of the period, withdrawn funds from India which 
India has been obliged to replace b} loans on interest, for which interest, as 
far as the abstraction of funds extends, I consider commerce should be answer 
able to territory 

4824 Do not you suppose that when the Legislature made those enact 
ments, they considered that the £500,000 might proceed from the profits 

that 
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that would arise from this crore of rupees that were to be paid 3 — The whole 
was taken in connexion, no doubt. 

4S25 Mr Melvill m the same number (4493) says, he does not object to 
an interest account between the blanches, but that it should embrace the 
whole period, and that interest would have to be charged on the crore , what 
observations have you to make upon that subject ? — The earhei the account 
commences the more accurately would it be .ascertained from which side aid 
was afforded, but interest on the £5,069,6S4, for the reasons assigned, I 
should consider quite out of the question , nor should 1 think it fair to charsje 
the commerce with interest on the supplies drawn from revenue up to 1780, 
excepting in as far as the debt could be pioved to be commercial. But at 
whatevei period it commenced, no interest can be chargeable on the crore, 
which, fiom the terms of the Act of 1793, could only be issuable for the 
purposes of trade, when there was a clear profit, if ter defraying the expense* 
of collection, and the military, marine, and civil charges. 

4826 Mr Melvill states also, that the principle on which your third account 
is formed is quite inadmissible, as you throw upon trade whatever you cannot 
account for, what have you to say in defence of such a principle? — At No 
2912, I stated the reason why I could not follow the more usual and certainly 
more correct mode of charging commerce with the sums actually issued for 
its use from the territorial revenues, viz that the statements relating to those 
issues were so involved or defective, that I could not find the least correspon- 
dence between them and the state of the fund from whence they were drawn, 
and that I had therefore adopted the plan seen in the account , and though 
such a principle would be inapplicable in a mercantile concern, where the 
debtors and creditors in the ledger are numerous, it is perfectly applicable in 
the case of the territory, which has few debtors fiom monies advanced, except 
Government and the commerce All the territorial outgoings appear to be 
regularly stated , and if, as I admit may happen, some unusual application 
of temtonal income should occur, which is not stated in the accounts, it 
would be for the Company to show it, and require its adjustment It any 
further inquiry into the accounts should take place, there would be many 
other adjustments to be considered I would observe further, that as Mr. 
Melvill knew my reasons for adopting this principle, it would have been for 
him, when he objected to it, to have shewn that there were correct materials 
for forming an account on another principle, or to have adduced instances m 
which the one pursued had actually led to a material error 

4827 Mr. JMelvill, in his answer to question 4494, states that you have 
made certain omissions even in this period, which, at 4494 and the following 
numbers, he enumerates , what have you to say as to these omissions 
respectively ? — Mi Melvill first notices an error in the floating debt of 
£764,527, to explain which, he refers to Appendix 2 to the Third Report of 
1811. This Appendix hid not escaped my notice, but its object was not 
intelligible to me The sums deducted were stated as due , and therefore 

were 
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15 &tpt 1631 were undoubtedly debts, whatever the object of separating them might hate 

beenj the adjustment, too, was only made for the first and last) ear of the 

T Langton, Esq p eno d | aD d the unadjusted, and not the adjusted, amount is still exhibited to 
the present day as the actual amount of the floating debt. In fact, the 
annual increase or decrease of this debt was the only way in which it could 
he brought into the account , and if eventually adjustment should be requi- 
site, theie is no one but the Company’s officer who can show the grounds 
These have now been stated by Mr. Melvill, and from his explanation it 
appears, that in books kept, as Mr. Melvill described, by double-entry, and 
with all the accuracy of a counting-house, arrears of allowances are brought 
into the accounts as debts, but are not at the same time entered in the charges 
to which they appeitain If such is the practice m other cases, it must make 
all check or examination of the accounts impracticable, and the accounts 
themsehes must be always more or less inaccurate I pass over the two next 
charges for the present, and come to the statement that I have omitted, 
£250,081 supplied to St. Helena by bills I think Mr Melvill is wrong here, 
and that there is no omission, though the way in which the St. Helena charges 
are stated by me may require explanation Appendix 51 to Fourth Report, 
states the adjusted amount of supplies to St. Helena at £1,046,653, this I 
have taken as the basis of my charge But as 1 have taken the coirespond 
ing years in India and England, and the stores in the adjusted account rre 
for a year later, the stores for 1809 10 are deducted, and those for 1792-3 
added, the difference is £23,926 The adjusted amount for the year in m /« is 
£1,022,727, of which there is included m the Bencooleu column £131,406 

* Page 103 The stores expoi ted to St Helena, p 263*, col 12, amount only to £834,784, 

together £966,190, leaving £5o, 537 still to be charged, for which no date 
being assignable, I entered this sum in the column of stoies, and in the mid 
year of the period I revert now to the two amounts stated to have been 
omitted, they were purposely omitted by me, the flist, along with some 
others which Mr. Melvill does not mention, because the whole were held 
doubtful, and are so stated in Appendix 51 to theTourth Repot t, the second, 
because it was not a specific pay ment, but rather a claim preferred by the 
Company before the Select Committee, and by them entered amongst, the 
subjects foi adjustment There are other points on which objections might 
be stated, to the amount of which I am well aware, though Mr Melvill does 
not notice them in his evidence , but they do not affect the mam feature of 
the account, nz tint a large amount of interest is chargeable to commerce 
upon the transactions of the period, if the principle, that interest should he 
reckoned between the branches, be correct At the foot of the account, at 

* l’lgt tlJ p 270* of my evidence, I have placed the head Adjustments, to shew that such 

had still to be made, and which might be for or against commerce j but as 
the list would have been unintelligible to most, the adjustments are not 
printed I have requested that the original account might be produced 
to-day, to shew lint the items noticed by Mr. Melvill were not really omitted 
or over-looked by me. 


4828 Have 
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4828. Have you any observation to make on Mr. Melvill’s estimate for 
the period from 1793-4 to 1S1S-14 5 — The same remarks generally as on that 
* for the second period ; it is a comparison of supplies, territorial and com- 
mercial, introducing, as a matter of course, items which the Select Committee 
had declared doubtful, and taking no 'cognizance of Indian receipts and dis- 
bursements. 

. ' 4829. Have you in your calculations generally placed to commerce what 
}bu found put down as doubtful by Committees of the House of Commons? 
' — No ; there' are several heads stated as doubtful which 1 have put down 
to the territory. The supplies to Bencoolen and St. Helena, losses written 
off, and the losses on consignments and remittances from port to port, which 
are put among the doubtful items, I have also put down to territory ; but 
( the amount paid in participation, and which is stated, by the 101st clause of 
S3 Geo. III., to be payable out of suz plus commercial profits, the loss on the 
loyalty loan, the amount of money paid for a supply of men for the navy, 
which grew out of an offer to raise troops, interest on postponed bills, and 
paid owners of rice ships, I have left out and placed amongst the heads for 
adjustment, conceiving, that when they come to be considered, they would 
“not" be deemed territorial; but of those I have introduced as territorial 
charges, it appears to me that the adjustment would he required ; indeed, 
the Third Report states it of most of them. 1 

4830. Are you speaking now of what you gave in on your former evidence, 
or of the view you have taken since Mr. Melvill’s evidence? — What I gave 

( in on my former evidence. 

4831. You have stated, in answer to Question 2923, that the accounts and 
papers before this Committee were inadequate to any investigation of the 
accounts between 1809-10 and 1813 ; does this estimate, which embraces 
that period, supply the deficiency? — Notin the least ; and I do not find that 
Mr. Melvill has noticed in his evidence what I stated (at 2923), that fiom 
the course pursued by him in explaining the accounts, the period from 
1809-10 to 1813-14 was withdrawn Horn all investigation, and that it was 
not susceptible of any without furthei information. 

4832. Are there any other remarks of Mr. Melvill s, lelative to the ac- 
counts, that you wish to observe upon 5 — I think Mr. Melvill’s endeavour to 
justify the charging the expenses of the Board of Commissioners to the tei- 
ritor>, in the face of an enactment so pointedly expressed (as in Question 
4511), hardly deserves a reply. He may consider the enactment an absurd 
one, but it is, nevertheless, an enactment, and the absurdity is certainly less 
than to suppose that the employment of such expressions was necessary to 
prevent the commissioners having to go to Calcutta to receive their salaries. 
His assertion, with reference to the supplies to Bencoolen (at 4512 and 4513), 
that the territory has been credited with the whole cost and commercial 
charges of all consignments from thence, before 1809 as well as since, ap- 
pears very extraordinary. When the Select Committee made the remarks 

4 Z quoted 
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JS'Stpt. 1831 quoted*by me (2919), and the supplies were declared, at the , close of 4 the 

Third Report, a subject requiring adjustment, an explanation, similar to that 

T. Langton , Esq now ma( i e by ftf r . Melvill, by anyone of the Directors who were members 
of that Committee, would at once, no doubt, have caused the remarks to be 
expunged; and I think Mr. Melvill must be supposed to be in ‘error in 
respect to the” earlier period. Mr. Melvill says (at 4529), that where docu- 
ments are wanting to understand the accounts, deficiencies would have been 
supplied, if called for. I think that such deficiencies should be supplied 
without being called for, and the accounts be so presented as to be intelli- 
gible without further documents, which possibly no one could accurately 
describe but those who were aheady informed on the subject.- I will take 
this opportunity of stating, that Mr. Melvill (at 449S) attributes to me, to 
have presumed to insinuate what I endeavoured expressly to guard against 
being understood to say. I confined my remark, that either ignorance or bad 
faith was imputed when conti adictory and unintelligible accounts were pre- 
sented, to individuals, and of course in reference to their own affairs ; on 
that point I am satisfied there will never be two opinions amongst men of 
business; but the Company's officers find a system of account in use which 
they have probably no, choice but to follow' ; they have most of them grown 
up under this system -/they see in the accounts all they want to know, and 1 
they are not anxious to make the world wiser than is required of them. 
There is nothing of which some persons are so jealous as or being made to- 
exhibit their accounts ; and that this feeling is not unknown at the India 
House is shown by their remonstrances against the printing of their papers 
and accounts, on the 9th March 1767 , in consequence of which that usefiil 
practice was delayed upwards of twenty yeais. * 

48S3. You have read Mr. Melvill’s answer to 4520, on the subject of your 
suggestion of leferring to professional accountants a revision of those accounts 4 
which ) ou consider to have been left unsettled ; what have you to observe 
with re/eience to that answei ; — I am far from wishing to insimiatCany 
thing against the competency of the Company's officers in the conduct of 
their business ; but as to their being exempt from that bias, that esprit dc 
\ corps, which it is rare that any human being can guard himself from, they 

must not expect credit-for it Faithful and zealous servants generally form 
stronger opinions of the rights and interests of their principals than the prin- 
cipals themselves ; and errors of importance may easily and do often creep t 
into accounts from such causes. Whether justly or not, great doubts are 
entertained by many liberal men, not in general of a suspicious turn of 
mind, as to the correctness of the Company’s accounts ; these impressions 
would be increased by the refusal to submit them to such an investigation as 
would set suspicion at defiance ; and if these accounts can stand the test of 
such an ordeal, no party would gain so much by such an investigation as the 
Company themselves As to the present 'system being one eminently of 
check, it is one, which if one compares the accounts sent before this Com- 
mittee by the India Board and from the India House, will appear to have 
' ' eminently 
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fcminently failed in that particular; for the India Board appear to me to be 
quite as much in the dark as the public at large on some points. I will beg 
leave to refer the Committee to a comparison between the accounts of ter. 
ritorial receipts and payments in England, as furnished by the India Board 
in No. 21 of the ‘February papers, and of the Statement on the same bead, 
No 499 of 1SSO, from the India House; the former dated India Board, 14th 
January 3 8SO, the latter India House, 2d June 1880. 1 propose to go merely 
through the first year; the differences which occur in that year pervade the 
whole of these two accounts; they may be explained I have no doubt, but 
I think it necessary'to state them as an exemplification of, the system 1 of 
check.' Of the four items of receipt in the General Statement from the, 
India Board, one only corresponds ,with one in the Statement from the? India 
House ; two differ, but in amounts of only £100 and £S00. One item in 
the former, of £37,481, is not contained at all in the latter, whilst two items 
in the latter, of £7,80l and £151,521, are not to be found in the former. 
Besides these differences, a deduction of £ 7 4,039 from the receipts is made 
in the Statement, to which nothing corresponding is to be found in the 
General Statement. Under the heads of Payments, out of about twenty 
items, three agree exactly, or within a trifle ; ten co-exist in both accounts, 
but with greater differences, ranging between £301 and £69,f)73; two are 
in the Statement which are not discoverable'in the General Statement ; and 
three are in the General Statement which do not appear in the Statement. 

I presume the accounts furnished from the India Board are formed from data 
received from the India House. To what such discrepancies are to be at- 
tributed, X presume mot to guess; but their effect, and that of many others 
tis perplexing, though perhaps not so glaring, is to deter those who would 
wish to understand the accounts from undertaking a hopeless* trouble ; it 
raises the idea of studied concealment, and in many cases, no <doubt, 
the suspicion that there must be much to conceal vvheie there is so much 
mystery. - • 

4834*. Are you aware of any cause for those discrepancies ' — No. I could 
perhaps account foi a few of them ; the greater part of them are totally in- 
explicable 

.,,4835. Does it not show that the accounts are not exactly foimed, the one 
a ,copy from the other?— They are not formed one a copy from the other, 
but they are both for the same period, and professing to embrace the same 
objects. , . ( 

4S3ff In the early part of jour examination to-day you spoke of the 
Company being indebted to the forbearance of the Legislature for a great 
part of their present capital ; will you state to what extent you consider 
them so indebted, and at what periods 9 — By .the Act of 21; Geo. HI., 
already alluded to, the Legislature, in -renewing the exclusive privileges of 
the Company, imposed the .condition that three-fourths of all net profits, as 
well com'mercial as territorial/ > should be paid over to Government ; jhree- 
4Z2 fourths, 
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15 Sept 1831 fourths, therefore, of the actual increase of their assets should have gone into 

the coffers of the State The exact amount of their effects was carefully 

T Langton, Esq es t ima t e d in 1783, when it was rated b> a committee of proprietors, after 
a careful inv estigation, at £6,384,319 Of all excess beyond that sum the 
Go\ ernment, after allowing for £400,000 received in participation, might 
have claimed three fourths The Act of 1793 reserved f6r the public 
£500,000 annually, and enacted, that if the payment m an) )ear should be 
postponed, the omitted pa) ments should remain as a claim, which, at the ter- 
mination of the exclusive privileges, should be enforced, if the effects of the 
Company, realized or estimated, should exceed their capital stock, rated at 
200 for 100, { t e. if their assets exceeded £12,000,000), as far as the surplus 
went, in preference to every othei application thereof whatsoever. By the 
* Appendix C to February Papers, No 24, p G2,* the Company state their commercial capital 
Report of Lord’s to have amounted, on the close of 1S13 14, that is, at the close of their ex- 
Committee, elusive privileges, if Parliament had so willed, to £20,302,764, and the rights 

p 1364 0 f jjjg p r0 p ne tors would not have been trenched upon m the least, if every 

penny of this beyond £12,000,000 bad been claimed for the State If the 
home-bond debt at that time be taken as entirely commercial, the donation 
which Parliament made to the Company, at a time when the country could 
ill afford to be generous, in 1813, was £3,815,594 , but if the home bond 
debt, a« the Compan) appear desirous it should, be taken as a teintonal 
debt, the donation made was of £8,302,764. It is singular enough that such 
a claim should have been relinquished at such a moment, and, as is seen by 
the 6lst section of the Act ot the 53 Geo III., without any preamble or 
reason assigned, by the simple repeal of a clause in a former Act of Par- 
liament, 83 peo III s. 122 It would almost seem as if the Company were 
looking forward to a similar act of generosity at the grant of a new term of 
exclusive privileges, b) the suspension of that application of surplus piofits 
in liquidation ot debt, which 1 should have understood from the Act to be 
imperative , but Mr MelviU informed the Committee, last year, the highest 
legal authority had sanctioned the retention of part of the surplus, as a fund 
to meet contingent losses The amount not thus applied amounted at the 
close of 1828 9 to £2,833,235, and the interest on this growing fund, at the 
rate of that on the home bond debt, I have calculated to amount to 
£1,510,101 at the close of 1828 9 

4837. * n former evidence you were asked if you had examined the 
statement of loss to the Company by the employment of the Board rates, 
which you had not then done Have you since then turned your attention 
to that subject 5 — That the time which has elapsed in waiting for Mi. Mel- 
vdl’s evidence, and for an opportunity to make mv observations on it, might 
not be uselessly employed, I have examined the statement of the loss by 
t Page 97S the use of the Board rates, prepared by' Mr Lloyd. [See p 11 if of Appendix 
to the First Report of 1830] ,To form a just and correct judgment of the 
accuracy of that statement requires a more intimate knowledge of the nature 
of the exchange business done in London on Calcutta than is probably pos- 
sessed 
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sesscd by many gentlemen of the Committee, or indeed by any of those who 
are not immediately concerned in the trade. I have sought to obtain infor- 
mation on the subject from at! those who were competent to give it to whom 
I had access, and I now offer to the Committee what I believe to be a correct 
view of this branch of the East-lndia trade. Exchange transactions from 
London to Calcutta form no part of the regular and constant commercial 
intercourse of the two countries ; but bills are often wanted or offered for 
occasional purposes, mostly unconnected with commerce, and the merchants 
here who ' have establishments in Calcutta lend themselves to effect such 
accommodation, ashing a higher price for the sicca rupee when their bills 
arc wanted, and offering n lower price when bills are sought to be disposed 
of; the medium price is what they consider the actual value of the rupee in 
exchange, and the difference either way is the remuneration they expect on 
the transaction. In estimating the loss to commerce by the Board rates, it is 
this medium price which should be compared with those rates, and not the 
price which agency bouses would give for private bills, often for insignificant 
amounts, and some of which are never paid. These are the rates, however, 
which Mr. Lloyd appears to have assumed ; but as the Company would only 
require to pass their bills in reimbursement of territorial outlay in England, 
in the case of their not consigning Indian produce to England; but leaving 
that to private enterprize, their bills on Calcutta would be sought for as the 
means of placing funds in India for the purchase of indigo, silk, &c. by such 
as engaged in the enterprize on tins side, and bills on the consignees in 
London would be offered to the Indian authorities for sale by those who 
took up the speculation on that side ; the whole of the transactions would 
fall into the regular current of trade, and the rates of exchange given and 
obtained would be influenced solely by the circumstances which usually 
determine them, and not, as in the case of the present London exchanges on 
Calcutta, include a rather high commission. To ascertain this medium rate 
during the period from 1814 to 1878*9, with correctness, has been also 
1 attended to by me. In 1821 an East-lndia Trade Committee was formed, 
in which the rates of exchange were considered and recorded from time to 
time; -and from these records, which are held by the Committee to exhibit 
‘a just view of the rates, I have been furnished by the secretary with those 
from 1821 to 1880. For the earlier period, before the Committee existed, 
I have obtained from three different principal houses statements of the rates, 
.which I have compared, and from them I have deduced what I consider to 
be the fair medium rate for each year; and that the calculation of that 
medium rate may not be taken on my word alone, I deliver in, along 
with the Account which I have to present to the Committee, the Statements 
alluded to,i For the examination of whoever chooses to look into the 
subject. , 

[The Witness delivered in the above-mentioned Statements, which were read , 

( . % i i ond are as follow :] f 


15 Sept. 1831. 
T. Zcngton, Esq. 


Statement 
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Co'cfut vrioN of Interest on the Increase or Decrease of the Balance due from {5 Sept 1831, 
Territory to Commerct by the use of the fixed Board -Kates, according to the — — > 

Calculations at p 111* of Appendix to the First Report of 1830, and to that of the T iLangtonjEsg. 
annexed Statement, reckoned from the 'close of the Year m which the Increase or 
Decrease occurred, at the Rates of the Interest on the Home-Bond Debt v 


According to the Statement at p. Ill • 

According to the annexed Statement. 

Commerce Dr. at the clo'e of 1 
1814-15 - .. J 

Interest at 5 per cent. 

£ 

13,368 

668 

Commerce Dr at the close of 1 
181415 . .. J 

Interest at 5 per cent. 
1815-16, Commerce Dr. 

57,898 

2,895 


14.036 

6,291 


1815*16, Commerce Cr. 

Interest at 5 per cent. 

1 14,864 

5,743 



Interest at 5 per cent. 

7,745 

387 

1816-17, Commerce Cr. 

120,607 

46,527, 



1816-17, Commerce Cr 

8,132 

9t,S3* 

• 1 

Interest at 5 per cent 

74.o8o" 

3,704 

Commerce Cr. at the close of \ 
181617 .. i 

t » Interest at 5 per cent. 

83,099 

4,155 

1817 18, Commerce Cr. 

77.784 

25,723 

„jB 17-18, Commerce Cr. 

■ 99.885 


52,061 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

187,139 

7,485 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1818-19, Commerce Cr 

2,08c 

■wee 

1818-19, Commerce Cr. 

10,078 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

68,93t 


204,702 

8,i 88 

137.765 

2,757 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1819-20, Commerce Cr 

1819-20, Commerce Cr 

71,688 

so,:w 





Interest at 4 per cent. 
1820-21, Commerce Cr. 

350,655 

14,026 

224,834 

. 

Interest at 4 per cent. 

1820*21, Commerce Cr. 

53.517 

ISyoS* 



Interest at 4 per cent 
1821-22, Commerce Cr. 

589,515 

33 580 
309,533 

Commerce Cr. at the close of 1 
1820-21 .. 

Interest at 4 per cct 
1821 22, Commerce Cr 

5W6J 

4A ? 2 

»A583 

Carried forward . . £ 

922,628 

Carried forward ., £ 

250,7 30 


5 A 
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{15, Sept >1831. r , j 

— - ' According to the St*t*mem*tp 111- J 

According to the annexed Statement. * ■>’ , 

k Brought forward .. £ 

* 'Interest at 4 pfer cent. 

, 1822*23, Commerce Cr. »• 

923,628 

36,9«>5 

509433 

Brought forward . . £ 
Interest at 4 per cent. 
182203, Commerce Cr. 

259.730’ 

10,389 

445434 

Interest at 3J per cent. 

1,468,956 

6M*3 

514,042 

Interest at 3$ per cent. 
1823.24, Commerce Cr. 

715,553 
25.044 
, 447.380 

Interest at 3 J per cent. 
1824-25, Commerce Cr. •• 

12,034,411 

71.304 

714,666 

Interest at per cent 
1824*25, Commerce Cr. 

1,187.877 

41.575 

1 612,532 

* Interest at 3 per cent 

‘1825-126, Commerce Cr. .: 

2,820,281 

84,608 

458,675 

Interest at 3 per cent. 
1825.26, Commerce Cr. . ». 

1 1, 84 1,684 

55,350 

431.304 

t n Interest at 4 per cent. | 
1826.27, Commerce Cr. 

3,393,564 
135,749 
613,956 ! 

Interest at 4 per cent, 
1826 27, Commerce Cr. 

2, 3 28.-238 

93,139 

'513,855 

r „ Interest at 4 per cent. 
1827-28, Commerce Cr. 

4,141,569 ' 
165,662 * 
802, >02 | 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1827 38, Commerce Cr 

2,935,223 

U7.409 

6^2,892 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
2828 29, Commerce Cr. 

- principal and Interest due to"! 
t Commerce at the close of > 

1828-20, . _ J 

Deduct Principal . 

5,10g,qa6 

204,397 

646,122 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1828-29, Commerce Cr. t . j 
Principal and Interest due to I 
Commerce a( the close of v 
1828-29 -- -. > 

Deduct Principal . . 

3,715,523 

, ( 148,621 

658,3.9’ 

5,960,445 

'5,154,‘35 

4>5* 2 >473 

4,048,211 

- Accumulated Interest . . 

806,310 

Accumulated Interest . - £ 

474,262 


941,880 



D ifference, perhaps owing to the \ 
* ‘Interest being taken from the I 

date of the issues in India, 1 
‘ instead of from the close of 1 
the year t .. 1 

V A , v - ~ 

135.570 

other Computation is owing to the afuse sup- 
posed, the above amount of accumulated In 
terest may require to be corrected conformably, 
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15 Sept ’1831. 
T,Langton,Esq 


According to the Statement »tp 111* 1 

1 

According to thewinexed Statement 

a 

Brought forward £ 

_ Interest at 4 per cent. 

1822-23, Commerce Cr 

922,628 
36,905 
509 423 

Brought forward . £ 
Interest at 4 per cent 
1822-23, Commerce Cr 

1 

259.730 

10,389 

445434 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1823-24, Commerce Cr . 

1,468,956 

5lt413 

514,042 

Interest at 3 J per cent 
1823-24, Commerce Cr 

715,553 

25.044 

447,280 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1824-25, Commerce Cr. , 

a, 034,4 11 
71,204 
714,666 

Interest at 3J per cent 
1824-25, Commerce Cr 

1,187,877 

41.575 

612,232 

Interest at 3 per cent 
1825-35, Commerce Cr 

2,820,281 

84,608 

488,675 

Interest at 3 per cent 
1825-26, Commerce Cr. , 

i’, 841, 684 

55,250 

431,304 

1 *> Interest at 4 per cent 

1826-27, Commerce Cr 

3,393,564 

135,742 

612,256 

Interest at 4 per cent. 
1826 07, Commerce Cr 

2,328,238 

93,129 

‘513 855 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1827-28, Commerce Cr 

4,141,562 
165662 1 
802, <702 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1827 a 8, Commerce Cr 

2,935,222 > 

, U7.409 

662,892 

, Interest at 4 per cent 

J828 29, Commerce Cr. 

5,109 qq6 

204,397 

646,122 

Interest at 4 per cent 
1828-29, Commerce Cr 

Principal and Interest due to 1 
Commerce at the dose ofv 
1828 29 i 

Deduct Principal *" 5 

3.715,523 
, 148,6*1 

[ 658,329 

Commerce at the close of v 
1828 29 .. ) 

Deduct Principal 

5,960,445 

5,154,135 

4,522,473 

4,048,211 

Accumulated Interest . . 

Same by the Statement at p lit* 

806,310 

Accumulated Interest . £ 

474,262 

Difference perhaps 0 wingto the 1 

Interest being taken from the I 
date of the issues in India, v 
instead of from the close of | 
the year . , ) 

135,570 

^ difference in the Interest in the 

j Lo . m P ufatl0n 23 owing to the cause sup 
posed, the above amount of accumulated In 
terest may require to be corrected conformably 
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t Martis\ 20 o die Septembris> 1831. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL, Esq., in the Chair. 


THOMAS LANGTONj Esq., again called in, and examined. 


“4838. Tor what period have you taken the loss, by the Board rates, ’ 20 Sept ]«ji 

which you stated at the dose of your last examination? — From 1814-15 to 

the end of 1827-28. • Z*. Langton, Esq 


48S9. What is the difference between jour computation and the computa- 
tion of the Company 0 — The loss, according to the Statement in page 1 1 1,* is * Page 973 
£7,187,178 ; and by the Statement I have given in, it is about £5,600,000, 
making a difference of about one million and a haif. 

4840. What is the object of the Statement you have put in relative to the 
loss to commerce by the use of the Board rates ; is it intended to throw 
doubt on the Statement that the apparent amount of profits on the Company's 
trade is materially affected by them ? — Certainly not ; the fact is too striking 
to be overlooked. But it was recommended to me by a member of the 
Committee to go over the Statement, and to examine whether or no the 
loss by the use of the rates was not exaggerated ; though its exact amount 
is not of much consequence, as whatever the territory gains by the rates it 

loses by diminished surplus profits. On inquiry, the mercantile rates did * * 

appear to me to have been taken too low, and the amount of Joss from this ' 

cause to be in reality about a million and a half less than by the Statement at 

p. HI* of First Report, IS30. If the calculation had been made on remit- « p ape 97? 

tances from India, the loss would have been still less, as the difference in the 

rates of exchange includes interest, I presume, at Indian rates. 

4841. The remarks with which you introduce your Statement seem to 

contemplate no difficulty in the Company’s reimbursing the borne treasury - , 

by bills for the territorial charges incurred here, at fair mercantile rates; 

are notion aware there are apprehensions of combinations of the bankers or 

merchants, obliging the Company to give or accept rates of exchange, by 

which they would lose more than by consignments? — I have heard that such 

fears, existed. I have no local knowledge* or experience to entitle me to > 

give an opinion on the subject } but, on general principles, 1 should conclude 

that there was a much greater piobabihty of such combinations obliging 

them to buy merchandize dear, and sell it cheap, than that they should be 

run up in the exchanges ; for the intrinsic value of the money fs known to a 

nicety, and the recourse which may be had to bullion would prevent the 

attempt to force extravagant terms on the Company fiom being pushed too v * 

far; but, on the other hand, there is scarce any limit to the fluctuations of 

merchandize which has no fixed par value, and a purchaser or seller of such, on 

a large scale, will almost always raise or depress prices injurious to himself. 

4842. Are you of opinion that any real disadvantage has arisen from the 

Board 
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oa Sept. 1831 Board having persisted m the employment of thfe rates which f had-been ?o 

long used by the Company? — I think the Board acted very wi<sely { w not 

T Langtan, Esq admitting any change in that respect The uncertainty jand trouble to them. 

Selves, by following the fluctuations of the exchanges, would have been 
* endless Had the Company been left in possession of the profits bejond the 

per cent dividends, they might justly have insisted to have] their 
accounts with the territory adjusted by the actual rates, but that noj 
being the case, no disadvantage to any party has occurred, but a great 
facility in the arrangements of the accounts must result from the practice. 

<*843 Suppose the profits on trade have not been sufficient to pay the 
dividends, what would have been the consequence? — The Act sajs, that in 
that case the Company may have recourse to the surplus territorial profits ( 

4844 Supposing there are no surplus territorial profits ? — Then, I think, 

they would have been in an awkward predicament. | 

4845 Is it not then of great importance to the commercial interests of the 
Company to have the Board rates under those circumstances 3 — In that re- 
spect it might be, undoubtedly Supposing the case had happened where the 
profits would not have given the dividends, .but that by the emp!oyment ( of 
the mercantile exchanges they would have given the dividends/then certainly 

_ the employment of the mercantile rates would have been of great importance. 

4846 You say; at the close of your last examination, that the statement a£ 
* Page 073 p 111* is not exempt from error , what errors are there m that statement, and 

do they affect the general view which it is intended to exhibit 5 —Of the 
correctness or incorrectness of some part of the statement I have no means 
of judging , as of the conversion of the supplies in India into sterling money 
at the Board rate The errors I allude to do not affect the genpral View 1 
which the statement is intended to support, Jbut they may serve as an excuse 
for mine, if any should be found They occur in the conversion of the sicca 
rupees into sterling at the assumed rates, with six months’ interest added , of 
the fifteen amounts of sicca rupees so converted into sterling, four only are 
correct, and eleven incorrect , the errors amount to C r £9,000, and are in 
favour of the territory, or make the loss appear less 1 ^ 1 

4847 By ) our Statement you make the loss to the commerce by the Board 

rates £5,600,000 , does not the difference between the result of your State 
mentand that drawn up by the Company's accountant general with a similar 
object, anse principally from the t difference between the rates of exchange 
respectively employed by you? — Almost entirely, with the exception that 
the. loss in each year having been less m the earlier part especially, it mate- 1 
nally affects the interest account, which forms the second item of Mr "Lloyd's 
Statement t 

4848 Is pot that which you termed the lowe«t rate of exchange, the rite’ 

winch dealers in bills would have given to parties offering them for Salem the 
market? — -Yes, it is what the) vyould have given for bills 1 * 

48 4D. Supposing the Company, during the period to which your calcula- 

« ’ tion 
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*/ ' 

lions refer! to Tiav'e drawn hills upon the government abroad for the supply 20 Sept 1831 

of their home treasury, would not they have been'in the situation! of sellers 

of bills'? — They would/ undoubtedly; but I should conceive that their bills 
would obtain the best price of any‘m the market, at least that they would 
not be exposed to take the same -low price with persons not of very great ' 

credit,' dr lor trifling amounts. It will be observable, that in the rates I have 
returned from those different houses, there is a considerable range, sometimes 
a' halfpenny, and sometimes a penny in the buying price. „ 

j ? 4850. Are not ,the nouses you have named 'houses of the' 6rst credit in 
London P-y-l believe they 'are, and the ‘prices in the first column are those 
they haVe’ given wh^n, they have bought bills, which they have bought of 
'course as cheap as'they 1 could. - • f ’ t 1 

1 4851, Has not the accountant-general, in taking the rates which have been 
given by the buyer to the sellet, employed those which were applicable to 
the position in which the Company would have been placed in the supposed 
circumstances ?~Certainly ; if they had merely come forward, like any in- 
dividual, to put'b'ff art odd bill, tliat'would have been the case; but I have 
stated that* they never could appear in the capacity of drawers in the way 
supposed here,* except they were giving up the consignment of merchandize 
■fo Europe. ‘Therefore they would be drawers upon a larger scale, and the 
circumstances under which bills are bought now, would not be applicable to 
{hose circumstances. • » » 4 1 ' . , 

4852. Have /you made any allowance for the larger quantity of bills that 
>vould have ‘been thrown upon {he market, by the'Company becoming large 
tjrawers ? — I have ; but I consider there would have been a proportionately' 
greater demand for bills'; because, upon the Company giving up consign- 
ments of goods to Europe, individuals would' have said, these goods must 
come, ’and we will order them, hut how are we to place the funds? and the 
best way they could do that would be by taking the Company's bills. Manu- 
factures are already perhaps sufficiently upon the Indian market, and therefore 
J conceive there would have been a demand for bills to quite as great an 
extent as the Company had to offer. , 

„ 4853 You arc aware that the Company always had to draw- very consider- 
able sums against India for the expense of stores, and their home expenditure 
for .their various officers, and so forth. How would those bills, if they were 
brought into the market, affect the market?*- They are, I conceive, included 
in what the Company have at present to cover by the remittances of goods; 
therefore, if the remittances of goods were dropped, those goods would have 
to he brought home by individuals, ordered from this country, or consigned 
on'speculatipn from India. . » . 

j 4S51. .Are you aware that the goods from India direct do not cover the 
demands which the Company have upon India; and generally that bullion 
and other sources are obliged to be resorted to?— s My answer will satisfy the 
„ 1 * - i question 
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£i> Sept 1831. question as far as the consignments have been made ; how the balance which 

t is yet owing might be affected, may be another question. . » , 

7. Langton, Ltg. , y ou were understood to state, in your last examination,. that the 

discussion, whether any part of the Indian debt were commercial, originated 
with Mr. Melvill’s evidence of the 7th of June <1830; are you not aware 
that Mr. Rickards, in answer to Question 5262 of last year, had previously 
asserted “ that the whole of the money upon which the Company traded 
was borrowed from the revenues of India was not that, therefore, the com- 
mencement of the discussion ?— I do not consider that to have been the 
commencement of this discussion. I ain aware that Mr. Rickards gave 
that evidence ; but upon referring to 5671 of Mr. Melvill’s evidence, it ap- 
pears to me that he is stating, totally independent of Mr. Rickards’ s evidence, 
what he considers the .commerce has done for the territory, from the first 
times up to the commencement of the present charter, amongst which is the 
money spent in the^vars, calculated as a debt upon the territory. 

4856 Is it not probable that Mr. Melvili made that statement in conse- 
quence of what he had seen that Mr. Rickards had previously asserted 5 — It 
is possible he may ; but that does not appear to me to have any immediate 
connexion with it. i - . . • * 

4857. You referred more than once to the rate of the Company’s divi- 
dends, and said that for the last forty years (that is, since 1793) they had 
been larger than they ever shared before the acquisition of the Dewannee in 
1705; did jou make that computation on the nominal capital, or on the 
capital actually paid up ? — On the capital on which they have usually divided. 
I am not aware whether the whole capital has been paid up or not. * . ‘ 
4S58. Does not it appear by the accounts before Parliament (series primed 
in 1793), that the capital paid up previously to 1765, was £2,800,000, being 
87$ per cent, on the nominal capital of £3,200,000 ? — I recollect having 
observed it. « 

4859. It appears tint the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773, presented 
an Account to which Mr. MeJyiU referred (Question 4tS5}, which shows, 
that from 1712 to 1722 the Company divided 10 per cent on the nominal 
capital, and from 1713 to 1755, 8 per cent.; is not 10 per cent. 3nd 8 per 
cent., on a nominal capital of £3,200,000, equal to nearly 1 1$, and to more 
than 9 per cent on the actual capita! of £2,800,000 ? — Upon further recol- 
lection, I think I may venture to assert, that £2,800,000 is ali that ever was 
paid up on the original shares of £3,200,000 nominal stock, though therefore 
the 10 per cent dividend on the nominal capital from 1712 to 1722 was 
actually near 11$ per cent- on the subscribed capital; the dividends since 
179.1, of 1 01 per cent., have been in fact 12 per cent, on the subscribed 
capital of the stock existing previous to 1765, to which only the comparison 
applies, and not to the stock since created, lor which the subscribers paid 
market prices, 155 per cent., 172 per cent, and 200 per cent. 


4860. The 
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4860. The dividend having been divided upon a larger sum, of course 

makes the dividend greater upon the sum subscribed ? — It would undoubt- 
edly, for those years, if the full nominal amount had been paid /up on the 
£S, 200, 000 since 1765, but which I believe it has not been. S 

4861. Are you aware that the sum paid up by the proprietors for the 
present nominal capital of £6,000,000, to which it was increased in 17 93, is 
£7,780,000 ? — No, I was not aware of that. 

4862. You are aware that the rate of dividend since 1703 has been 
10| per cent, on the nominal capital ; is not that 8J per cent, on the capital 
actually paid? — If the capital paid up has been £7,780,000 and the nominal 
capital has been £6,000,000, of course that has been effected in the way 
that is stated ; but 1 was not aware of the circumstance, and it is a very 
unusual thing for more than the nominal capita! to be paid up. 

4863. You contrasted the proceedings of the Committee of 1782, from 
which the Ninth Report emanated, with those of the Committee of 1783, 
to winch Mr. Melvill referred (Question 4444), and you appear to think that 
more importance is to be attached to the former than to the latter ; do you 
not know that the Committee of 1782 never directed its attention to the 
expenditure in the wars previously to 1765, whereas the Committee of 1773 
devoted themselves to that point of inquiry ; and is it not therefore evident 
that the latter and not the former, is the document applicable to any question 
connected with that expenditure? — I should not conceive so. The Com- 
mittee of 1782 took up the subject only where the Committee of Secrecy of 
1773 bad left it. They did not go into the period of the earlier wars, for that 
had already been inquired into by the Committee of Secrecy of 1778 $ and the 
inquiry of the Committee of 1783, referred to by Mr. Melvill, occupied so 
short a time, that it cannot be considered that any light could be thrown upon 
the subject by an inquiry of that kind, which merely reported that the alle- 
gations of the petition had been proved by the statement of the officers of 
the Company. The petition was presented on the 5th Maich, and the Report 
was brought up on the 12th of March. 

4864. Does not it appear in those Reports that the produce of those 
investments, to which the Committee of 1782 referred as having been fur- 
nished by territorial means, is accounted for by the Committee of 1783, in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Melvill (4444*), and is it not therefore obvious, 
that so farfiom there being any discordance hj the statements of the two 
Committees, they are perfectly consistent the one with the other ? — The 
Committee of Secresy has not gone into that part of the account, and there- 
fore it has said nothing, either in contradiction or in support of what the 
Committee of 1783 said. The Committee of I78S states the amount 
produced from the gale of those investments, taken from those accounts which 

iare printed in my evidence, and also in the Estimate, and that is all the data 
there are for it. 

/ 1 5 B 4865. Does 


20 Sept 1851. 
T. Lnuffton, T,*q 
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*>Q Sept. 1831. 4865. Does not it appear frbrti the statements cf the Committee of 1783, 

- — ; n the passage quoted by Mr. Melvill, that the whole sum realized from the 

T. Langton, t sq . territories was applied in payments bf the government participation, 'and in 
redemption of the Company’s bond debt} and as the Committee also State that 
the Company’s bond debt in part arose from their military expenses in India,' 
and that those expenses during the wars prevented the Company from dis- 
charging the whole of the bond debts out of their ordinary profit, would it 
not seem that the Company, as a commercial corporation, derived no ad van- 
tage in the shape ofdividends from the investments affected by the territory 
in the period referred to? — In the shape of dividends, 1 consider they 
certainly received some advantage, for their dividends from 1756 up to 1765 
had only been six per cent., and after that they were increased to ten or 
twelve per cent, and they were afterwards, in 1772, reduced, fora short 
period, to six, but again raised to eight ; and, upon the whole of that 
period, what they received in dividends beyond what they would have 
received, if the rate from 175G to 1765 had continued, is, 1 believe, nearly 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

4866. Are you aware that the words of the Report in the year 1783 are as 
follow ; “ It also appeared, that the Company have received and realized in 
England from the territories and revenues in India no more than the sum of 
£8,6^2,969, from which deducting the sum of £2,169,398 paid to govern- 
ment, the sum remaining for the Company amounted to no more than the 
sum of £1,453,570, which was appropriated in the reduction of the Company’s 
bond debt, ahd the said sum of £1,453,570 being deducted from the sum of 
£5,069,684 leaves the Company in disburse, upon account of the wars by 
which the territories were acquired, to the amount of £3,(?1 6,113, besides in- 
terest?” — Undoubtedly it is so stated in the Report, and the foundation of it 
is the precise accounts printed in my evidence and no other; they state 
that the Company was in disburse on ’those accounts ; I have no doubt that 
they wfere in disburse, but, with regard to the dividends, they certainly 
derived thfe dividends 1 mentioned during this period. 

4867. If the money was applied as this Committee has stated, does not it 
show that the dividends were not increased from that source? — From what 
source they were increased I cannot pretend to say, but that they were 
increased during that period, and that during that period, by the admission 
of the accounts, a sum w&s drawn from India, is not disputed by the 
Company. My account did not state what the Company had realized, but 
what they had actually drawn from the territory of India, which was what I 
wished to show. 

4868. You were understood to state, that the Company never claimed 
reimbursement from the Indian territory for the sums expended previously to 
1765 ;-and yet you yourself subsequently admitted, that in 1783 the Company, 
upon the ground of those expenses, petitioned repayment of at least a portion 
of the money which the public had received for participation ‘in the Indian 

revenue. 
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revenue. Is it not then clear that the Company did claim reimbursement of 20 Sept. 1831. 

the war expenses out of funds derived from the Indian territory ; and does 

it not appear that the Company, in their petition to Parliament in 181S, Esq 

distinctly asserted their claim, in the event of the territory being assumed 
by the public, “to reimbursement of.the expenses incurred in acquiring and 
maintaining it.” How then could you say that such a claim was never 
thought of until Mr. Melvill’s evidence of the 7th June 18S0? — The Com- 
pany claimed the repayment, not from the territory of India, but from the 
government of this country, of as much as had been taken from the surplus 
revenues j they did not push their claim any further than that; the claim in 
1813 was also from the government of this country. 

4869. You said, that if the sum of more than five millions, expended in 
the wars, had been repaid to the Company, fifteen millions must have been 
simultaneously paid to the public, they being entitled to three-fourths of what 
the Company got ; are you not aware that the public only participated in 
profits, and do you not perceive the distinction between the payment of a 
debt, and the payment of a share in profit ? — If the plan had been acted upon, 
of the government receiving three-fourths of the surplus revenues, then un- 
doubtedly for five millions that the Company drew from those revenues, the 
government must have drawn fifteen ; and it was only the profits or surplus 
revenue that the Company was authorized to take. 

4870. Did you mean the Committee to understand, that whilst the Com- 
pany were expending their five millions, that is before 1765, the public had 
any right of participation j and if, as was the case, they had no such right 
until after that period, how can you bring into collision the Company’s expen- 
diture with the government share ? — That the Company expended that money 
previously there may be no doubt; but it does not follow that that expendi- 
ture of necessity should be considered a debt on that particular territory 
which they happened to acquire, and which they might not have acquired. It 
might have been money lost. 

4871. You know that in 1767 the government laid claim, on the part of 
the public, to all the Indian territory. If that claim had been then admitted, 
and the Company had been dispossessed of the territory which they had just 
acquired, at the expense of more than five millions, would it consist with 
your notion of justice, that the Company ought not, in such a case, to 
have been reimbursed that expenditure ? — Probably it might, but by what 
party ; I should say by the government of this country, not the territory of 
India. 

4872. If the public had taken the territory in 1?67» and reimbuised the 
Company the five millions spent in acquiring it, do you not imagine that 
that sum would have been charged by the public to the Indian territory, just 
as much as it is now charged by the Company as a territorial expenditure? — 

What the government would have done in that case I do not know ; it might 

5 B 2 have 
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20 Sept 1831. have been a paternal government, or it might have been one of oppression 
and exaction. 

T t/mgtnu. Zaq. ^yf,y should it he oppression and exaction to charge 'a ttebt 

against the territory, for whose service the money was expended 1 — -That 
is precisely the point upon which I differ from Mr. Melvill; I cannot see 
that the five millions was expended for the use and advantage of the terrify 
of India. 

4S74. Do you account it then a mere commercial speculation ? — Nc>t a 
commercial one, certainly. 

4875. Then under what head would you place it? — If it were a voluntary 
thing on the part of the Company, going into those wars, I should say it was 
a very iuexcusable speculation, but hardly a commercial one. 

4876. The East-India Company, constituted as it is, having expended five 
millions in the acquisition of a very valuable territory, where should that 
charge fall?— I cannot see any party to throw it upon ; it is money lost, hut 
it may have been got back again, I conceive, in the remission ol duties 
between 1765 and 1814. 

4S77. Are you not aware that the Company had the advantage of trading 
to Bengal, free from duties, before 1765 ? — I am aware that there were dis- 
cussions and disputes upon that subject ; but 1 should not think it was a right 
which they possessed safely and exclusively at that period. Mr. Mel v «l 
states, that it was by a grant from the Mogul. If it was by a grant from the 
Mogul, that grant would stand upon the same footing as the grant of the 
Dewannee, and that ought to be set against the expenditure equally with 
the other. 

4878. You referred to two years of the period previously to 1780, ID 
which the investment was £1,200.000 per annum, and which, as there 
then a territorial surplus, you think, must be held to be a commercial debt 5 
do you mean to say, that whenever in any particular year the territory may 
happen to advance more than the commerce, the excess should be absolutely 
debited to commerce ; but that when the commerce happens to advance m° re 
thaw UvaAwtewy, tKe. tv&bt fabVteA 

commencement of the question attributes to me what I never meant t0 
say. I suppose the question refers to my having said, that when, during a 
period in which commerce was drawing from territory a surplus revet 10 ® 
(1765 to I78O), loans were contracted for the purchase of investment, 
such loans ought to be considered commercial. But if commerce adv an®® 5 
to territory, I consider that territory should be debited for the advance. 

4879. Admitting, then, the justice of reciprocity, if in the two years to 
. "hich you referred there happened to be an excess of advances by the 
territory, ought it not to be stated, as Mr. Melvill has stated it, in diminution 
of any balance previously due to commerce? — It does not appear that at ti ,at 
period, unless the £5,069,000 be admitted as a debt due to commerce, that 

there 
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there could be any debt due to commerce, because commerce bad been 20 Sr>pt 1831 

receiving, during the whole period, the surplus revenue of Bengal ; and „ r ' 

though, from the part which government claimed in it, the remainder may ' n 9 tm > 
have been but small, still it was always a receipt during the period j there 
could be no debt due from revenue to commerce, except that particular one 
of the monies spent in the wars before the acquisition. 

4SSO. Suppose there had been a debt due to commerce, what would the 
advance then have been? — Then, of course, I should have set off the advance 
by the territory in those later years against that debt. 

4881. If monies borrowed by the territory pay this debt to commerce, is 
it anything but a territorial loan ? — If there had been a debt due to commerce 
pieviously, and the money borrowed upon loan to make this last investment 
in the years referred to had only just liquidated that debt, then I should say, 
that the loan was territorial } but l cannot see where the debt to commerce 
can hav e existed previously to that time. 

4882. In stating, as you did, that the whole of the commercial establish- 
ments were defrayed out of the revenues, were you aware that, in the interest 
account delivered in by Mr. Melvill, the full expense of maintaining the 

'settlements, previously to 17 GJ, is charged to the trade} and do you not 
know, that in all the accounts subsequent to 1780 , the commercial expen- 
diture is distinctly charged? — The amount charged by Mr. Melvill is 
precisely that which, in the account from the committee of proprietors, is 
stated to have been the annual expense of the establishment between 17 SO 
and 1745. 1 

4883. l)o you not know, that in all the accounts subsequent to 1780 the 
commercial expenditure is distinctly charged ? — I see in the Estimate that 
there is a column for commercial charges not included in the invoices ; and 
in ray evidence I stated distinctly that 1 conceived that all the establishments, 
territorial as well as commercial, had been paid out of the revenues up to 
J 778-79, which was as far as I had seen the accounts j and I did not extend 
my remark beyond that year. 

4884. Does it not appear from Mr. MefvifFs statement, that if the territory 
had been charged interest on the sums which the commerce expended in 
acquiring it, the amount of such charge would have greatly exceeded the 
charge of establishments from which the commerce was released in 1^65 ? — 

I have no doubt of it. 

4885. You say that the error which you have committed, under the head 
of batta, is one into which you could not help falling, from the structure of 
the accounts ; have you forgotten that the accounts of the Committees of 
1773 and 1782 , from which you say you prepared your statements, distin- 
guish, in separate columns, the profit and loss on exports from Europe 
from the profit and loss from batta, &c. which columns you have mixed; and 
do you not see that you had the means, in a great measure, of avoiding the 

contusion 
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20 Sept. 1831. confusion ,to which your refer? — My object in considering the account was 

to bring it into as small a compass. as possible, and I threw the gains and 

I. Ltiagton, Lsq. j osges j nto one head, because I conceived there could be no reason for 
making them distinct in such an account as that was. There are, un- 
doubtedly, two columns, one of which is headed, Gains and Losses on 
European Goods, and the other is headed, Gains and Losses arising on Batta, 
at Factories, on India Goods, &c. I concluded both to be commercial, and 
therefore threw them together. 

4886'. You said that the losses upon coinage must equally have been 
incurred in both branches ; but by your mode of stating this head of account, 
have you not thrown the whole of such loss on the trade ? — i have undoubtedly 
thrown the whole loss upon the trade, because I conceived, when I drew up 
the account, that it was purely commercial. I should have conceived it 
quite natural, when territorial payments have been made which requited the 
allowance of batta upon them, that the whole sum, both the original sum 
and the premiums upon it, would have been entered in the charges as the 
sum paid. 

4887. Are you not satisfied now that they ought not to be wholly charged 

to the trade? — From Mr. MelvtlPs explanation 1 suppose that it is so ; but at 
the same time I conceive that there must also have been similar batta upon 
the commercial payments and receipts, and that probably, therefore, they arc 
both included in that. Mr. Melvill’s expression, I think, is not a very positive 
one, he says, “ they must have accrued to the territory.” i , i 

4888. You referred to the Ninth Report of 1783, to show that a heavy 
Joss was incurred on the transmission of investment from India. Supposing 
such to be the fact, and that the Company’s commerce was a medium for 
the conveyance of territorial tribute, is it not obvious that the loss which 
may have been so sustained was territorial and not commercial in its 
character? — I should say not. I should say that if the Company were 
gaining upon their commercial transactions, and managed those well, they 
ought to have made the investment in such a manner as not to incur a great 
loss by the transmission of it. I should think it veiy hard if the territory 
were to be burthened for the mismanagement of the Board of Trade at 
Calcutta. 

4889- You are aware that £400,000 a year. was paid to the Government as 
a tribute from India. Suppose that, for the purpose of meeting that and other 
charges in this country, goods were sent home ; if there was a loss upon those 
goods, ought it not to fall upon territory? — I should then say that the surplus 
revenue had turned out less than was expected, that it paid so many hundred 
thousand pounds in Bengal, but that when it came to be sent to this country 
it turned out so much less, but not that the difference was any debt to be 
charged upon the territory. 

4890. Supposing that the surplus be deficient, which renders it necessaiy 
to derive additional funds from other sources, does it not come to the same 
' thing 
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thing as if you charged it as a debt? — It does not appear that it has been 
altogether deficient; 'for though it has rendered the sum realized small, yet 
there has been a sum realized. 

‘ 4891. You seemed to think, from 10 per cent, having been added to the 
invoice cost of all exports from England, that the territory must have borne 
a portion of the commercial charges of such exports ; is not the difference 
between the invoice cost, including that 10 per cent, and the sale amount, 
stated -in the Indian accounts as profit or loss, and consequently, can any 
part of the charges comprized in the 10 per cent, have possibly entered into 
the charge on the Indian territory? — -I think 1 have been misunderstood 
there. I did not say that any part of the commercial charges upon those 
goods had been defrayed by the territory, but that from the 10 per cent, 
having been added to the invoice cost, and that 10 per cent, having been 
understood to include part of the expenses of the establishment at home, 
and as the whole amount of the invoices had been charged in that Account, 
at p. 256* of my evidence, as supply towards the purchase ofthe investment, 
therefore the whole, including part of the expense of the establishment, had 
been considered as supply. 

4892. Supposing that from this country £1,000 was sent, and 10 per cent, 
as charges put upon that, and that in India it sells for £1,200, which is 
stated as the amount realized, under what circumstances can you say that any 
portion of that is borne by the Indian territory ? — If the £1,200 is stated as 
part of the supply, that £1,200 has not been actually expended by the Com- 
pany, except by taking in part of the charges of the establishment In the 
form of these accounts all supplies from England go in part provision of the 
investment, and what they do not supply has been supplied by the territory. 
The expense of part of the establishment has therefore been considered as part 
ofthe supply towards the provision of the investment, and only the difference 
has been charged. 

4893. Has the supply been any more than what the goods realized upon 

the spot? — No. ' 

4894. Does it not appear that, previously to 1765, the Company, in their 
commercial character, incurred an expense tor the maintenance oF settlements 
in India beyond the revenues ? — Previous to 1765, 1 should consider the whole 
of that, both the revenues and the expense of the establishment, to be part of 
their commercial charges. If they could not carry on their commerce with- 
out having expensive establishments, trdops and forts, then those are part of 
the commercial charges. If the Company had never acquired territory, 
there could be no other source to pay them from but the commercial profits. 

4895. Must not the territorial assets which existed in 1765 have been 
the property of the Company in their commercial character ? — Certainly. 

4S9G. It would appear that you have endeavoured to" controvert Mr. 
MclvilPs assertion, that in 1765 the assets left with the territory more than 

equalled 


20 Sept. 1831. 
T. JLangtenif Hsy. 
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20 Sept. 1831. equalled the territorial debt at that time; would you consider an official 

' document, prepared' from the records, sufficient authority to substantiate 

T Lavgton^Esq. jvXelvill’s assertion? — I should have no hesitation in admitting it X 
beg leave to say, that perhaps I did not admit so distinctly that I had made 
an oversight as to the assets at the period referred to, as I did in speaking 
with regard to the second period. I stated, however, what I considered 
tended to show that Mr. Melvill had made more of the subject than there 
was in it. 

4897. You have objected to Mr. Melvill’s charge of interest upon the 
sums expended -in the wars, and one of }our grounds of objection is, that 
it accrues before the wars readied Bengal ; do you not know that valuable 
territory was acquired at Madras by means of those wars, and how can jou 
reconcile a charge of interest in the one case and not in the other?— -One 
has been accustomed to speak of the acquisition of territory, ami of the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, as having taken place at the same time. I am 
aware that they had some territory at Madras, but to what extent I do not 
know. That territory was, however, lost during the course of the war, 
and must be said to have been reconquered by this country, since it was 
recovered for them by the conditions of the peace. 

4898. You said that the territorial branch got no advantage from the money 
spent in the acquisition of the territory ; is not the trade to be considered as 
the agent by which the territory was acquired ; and the object now being to 
ascertain what has been expended on the territorial distinct from the com- 
mercial account, should not the sum which trade, as the agent, expended 
in obtaining the territory, be stated as a charge incurred on the teiritorial 
account ? — The whole of my argument has been to show that it ought not ; 
and I cannot conceive that the territory could have derived any advantage 
from the £5,069,000, supposing that the event of the war had fallen out 
otherwise, and the Company had not become possessed of thecountiy. \Fere 
I to judge from what has occurred in the other colonial possessions of this 

’ country, I should say the £5,069,000 would not have been exacted from Iudia 
as a debt. There is no colony which has not cost the country much money, 
and J believe neither the Government n&r the legislature ro&tejxpl ate its 
exaction from the colony in any case. 

48 99. Supposing the country which lias been acquired to be a valuable 
acquisition, has this country been benefited by the expenditure of the five 
millions ? — I dare say it has, and the Company too. 

4900. You have expressed an opinion, that the increase of territorial assets 
in 1793, as compared with 1780, must have been very trifling; hive you 
any foundation for that opinion, or for believing that Mr. Melvill overstated 
•the amount when he said (4472) it was £2,161,329 ?— Upon a comparison 

\ °f the assets from 1792-3 to 1808-9, I find the proportion of the cash and 
bills on hand to the whole of the assets has been from about one-fourth to 
one-eighth of the whole. In the three last years of that period it amounted 

to 
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to as much as one third of the whole ; but I conceive that one-fourth of the 20 Sept. 1631. 

whole is all that we can conceive to have been the addition. The remainder _ 

of the £2,l6l,S29 assets had no right to come into the account at all, • ^ngton. Esq. 
because the greatest part of them had been already paid Far and entered in 
the charges. The different heads of assets are, cash and bills, stores, Sc. 

When the stores are purchased, they arc entered in the charges, and they 
must not be entered again in the increase of assets ; the same as to the 
advances for salt and opium. When those advances were first made, they 
must have been entered in the salt and opium accounts ; and therefore, if 
those were now to be reckoned in assets, as an addition to the applica- 
tion of funds in that account, they would be charged double. Of course, as 
no statement of the assets in 1780 is given, it must be mere guess work ; but 
I should think that one*fouuh is all that ought to have been considered by 
me as increase of assets. 

4901. You mean that you have not sufficient documents before you to 
show that there was an increase of assets to the extent of £2,100,000? — I 
said, that by a comparison of the total receipts and disbursements in the 

account at p. 25G* of my evidence, some idea might be formed of it. It • page 392. 

appears that the total receipt in the sixteen years was £79,GG2,OoO, and the 3 

total disbursement £75,930,000; so that of those assets I think it is fair to 

presume that upwards of £3,000, 000 existed in 1780. What the exact amount 

was in 1792-3 l do not recollect ; it may have been what Mr. Melvill says; 

but of that £2,100,000 a considerable part must have already been entered 

in the charges. 

4902. With respect to sums written ofT between 178O and 1793, do you 
mean to say that they should not be included in the charges, supposing them 
to be of a territorial nature ? — I should think it would not be possible exactly 
to say whether they should or should not until one knew of what they con- 
sisted. Supposing they are of a territorial nature, I think it is still very 
possible that they had no right to come in. Mr. Melvill states one item 
which I should decidedly say had no right to come in. He says it will be 
seen that a considerable amount of debt from the Nabob remained for future 
adjustment. If that debt from the nabob was owing for money lent to him 
out of the revenues, it might be a proper thing to write off, but if it was only 
a sum which he was to pay by treaty, and which had never been received, it 
could not go out of the receipts. 

4903. > Is it to he understood that all sums of that nature written off which 
you have omitted in your figured statement, are omissions to be supplied as 
Mr. Melvill has pointed out? — With regard to the losses written off, I should 
entertain great doubts about it ; I think no opinion can be entertained as tp 
the propriety of that sum, either in the period that is now spoken of, or in 
the period from 1792-3 to 1808-9, in my account, where I have introduced it, 
but with a strong impression that it ought not to be there. I think no opinion 

5 C can 
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20 Sept 1831 cin be formed upon it till it shall be explained from the India House what 
those losses were. 

T langton, Tsg Supposing that monej has been lent or has been expended for the 

Nabob of the Carnatic, then you allow it is a territorial debt ?— Supposing 
that money has been expended for him in the course of the wars, I should say 
that that money had been already charged to the territory in the military 
charges of that period, and therefore if it is said you must pay us a million in 
reimbursement of those charges, and that sum is notafterwards received, yet 
that debt, though a loss to be written off, is no additional outgoing, because 
it has already gone once out of the account when it occurred in the military 
charges There are other cases which may be conceived, actually of a tern* 
tonal character, which would not have to come into such an account For 
instance, suppose there are arrears ol revenue which are deemed irrecoverable, 
and are therefore written off, as they have never been received, they could 
not be entered as outgoings 

4905 If any of those charges which were written off were distinctly terri- 
torial, ought they not to be placed against the territory as a charge? — I 
should say it is impossible to know that without knowing the nature of them, 
because there are some territonal charges which ought not to come m, as for 
instance, this very charge of the nabob, I think, m all probability, ought not to 
come in, because it was not an actual outlay, or if it was an outlay, U is 
probably already included in the military charges 

4906 Should you conceive that no sum should be written off as a tern to 
rial asset which had not been included in some previous account as a receipt 
from the territory -I should think it ought not In explanation of these 
answers relating to the ‘ losses written off,” 1 beg leave tosa), that my 
meaning is not that debts irrecoverable, md which have been entered on the 
books as assets, should not be written off, but that they should not be entered 
into accounts professing to give the receipts and the outgoings, as outgoings, 
such as in my account for the third period, and the estimate I presented for 
the second period 

4907 Hav e you not admitted, that by correcting the mistake into which 
you tell regarding the debt from I78O to J79S, and by adding the year 
1792 3, omitted in your Statement, there is £820,000 to be deducted Irom 
the sum with which jou held commerce chargeable? — I have said so, but 
I must beg leave to remind the Committee, that when I first gave in that 
account, I stated it to be a mere estimate, for which I had very insufficient 
documents, and 1 was endeavouring this morning to correct tint acconnt 
according to the observations of Mr Melvill, and according to that, I should 
certainly make out that there w is a balance against the territory dining 
that period , but still not nearly to the amount that Mr. Melvill does 

4908 As there was a serious terutonal deficit in I78O 81, and as you have 
omitted that year also, would not the supply of that omission still further 
lessen the sum for which >ou consider commerce responsible ? — No doubt it 

would 
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would. In the estimate -I made this morning I have so included it. I have 
taken the deficiency in 178O-8I from the average of the three following 
years, which would reduce the net surplus j but the account of 1792-93 
being taken in, in which there was a considerable surplus, that would have 
to be added. 

4909. As there were no complete statements of the Company's , affairs 
before Parliament for the whole of the period from I78O to 1793, do you 
think that any conclusions can safely be drawn from statements prepared 
from other and unauthentic materials ? — No ; I certainly never thought that 
my account was one that could claim any such confidence. 

4910. Did you make up your estimate from any unauthorized statements? 
— I took it from a compendium which was published in 1802. The docu* 
raents were not printed at that time ; and I stated tn my evidence, that to 
have got the originals here in manuscript would have been a work of gieat 
difficulty and labour, and therefore, I took the compendium, which was 
published by an officer of the India House in 3802; and, so far as I have 
been able to compare the amount of the receipts and the disbursements 
contained in that compendium, and also in the Appendixes to the Second 
and Third Report, I found that they agreed, and therefore I concluded that 
the whole was correct. 

4911. As far as you have been able to compare the statements since pub- 
lished with those in the compendium, have you found them correct? — Yes. 

4912. Have the home charges been included in those statements? — The 
home charges were not to be found in the compendium, and therefore I 
had no other course to pursue but to take the average for the nearest years 
for which the accounts were given. 

4913. With regard to interest upon the crore of rupees which was to be 
advanced to commerce annually under the Act of 1793, did not Mr.MelviU 
(4493) simply contend that interest should be charged for the whole period, 
and was it not solely in reference to your having made the charge partial 
that he submitted that in that view interest should accrue on the sura in 
which India faded to fulfil her engagement under the Act of 1793 ? — In 
ray last examination I admitted that I thought interest ought also to be 
charged from 1781, because in the Act of the 21st Geo. Ill, which I was 
not aware of when I made my former remarks, I found that the Government 
was to partake in the commercial profits as well as in the surplus revenue 
■from that period, and therefore I think interest ought to go from thence. 

4914. Why do you stop at 178O ? — Because from that period the whole 
of the commercial as well as the revenue surplus profits were taken from the 
Company, and claimed to be divided between the Government and the 
Company, and therefore it was no longer competent for the Company to 
dispose of the revenues, and appiopriate them, after they had been restricted 

5C2 to 
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to their dividends solely That was the ground upon which I suggested 
the interest account m the first instance 

4915 Then are the Committee to understand that you consider that the 
accounts of the East India Company ought to have been made up from 1780, 
in the form of debtor and creditor, the same as any merchant would have 
made up his accounts, as the public weie, by Act of Parliament, to parti 
cipate in the net surplus ?-— The Acts do not say anything about interest to 
be charged , but I think it would be fair that it should be charged 

4916 Do not the Acts direct the appropriation of a certain surplus? — 
They do 

4917 How would any surplus be ascertained unless the account of in 
lerest on both sides, as regaids territory and commerce, were kept? — That 
is the way in which I suggested it 

4918 Why should 5 ou not go back to an earlier peuod — Because m 
the earlier period the Goiernment did not claim to participate in the com 
mercial profits 

4919 Then you allow that the £400,000 which was derived from tern 
tory is not commercial but territorial ? — I conceive it is part of the territorial 
surplus revenue 

49°0 If jou wish to make that account between territory and com Tierce 
correct, antecedently to 1?80, would not you conceive yourself called upon 
to make a debtor and creditor account, as regards interest? — I do not know 
that I should I think that the Acts of 1767 and 17fi9, and the subsequent 
ones, gave the Company full licence to take the surplus revenues and appro 
pnate them to themselves, subject to the share they claimed out of them , 
therefore, provided the Company confined themselves to that surplus, I 
think they were not liable for interest upon it 

4921 In the Company’s making out an account between commerce and 
territoiy, was it not equally incumbent that an account of mteiest should be 
kept, to enable them to make that distinction at the time as well as after- 
wards? — Perhaps it might, they could have no just view ot the result of 
their concerns without it 

49°2 Does not the Act of 1793 provide for the supplj of the crore to 
the trade before mentioning the discharge of debt?— It does The 107th 
clause provides, first, for the payment of those sums which would have to 
be paid if there had been no clause of appropriation , then it prescribes the 
crore to be paid, and after that it says, that if at any time the debt shall be 
reduced, either by payments in India, 01 by transfer to England of any part 
of the debt, the advance to commerce may be increased in proportion as the 
interest in India is reduced, if the Company’s commerce require it , if it do 
^ ot ' e ^ure it. then that any further surplus shall be applied in liquidation of 

4923 Mas not the debt to be discharged by bills upon England 

leaves 
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leaves it open that payments might also be made in liquidation of debt in 
India. 

4924-. Before there could be a discharge, was it not an indispensable pre- 
requisite that the million sterling should have been paid ? — The Legislature 
must have had some cause for making the separation ; and I consider that 
though, in framing those two clauses, a view has always been had to the one 
in the provisions of the other, yet still that each clause ought to be fulfilled 
and obeyed in itself, ■so far as it can be. 

- 4925. Do you think the Legislature would have made an enactment 
compelling the Company to pay such and such sums, the £500,000 to go to 
Government, and the remainder to be paid in other ways, unless they had 
supplied the means of so doing, by giving them this crore of lupees? — It 
is very possible that the profits of the Company, even without the crore of 
lupees, might have sufficed to do that, and the 111th clause does not allude 
to the crore, though no doubt the advance of it had been in contemplation 
when those payments were enacted ; but there is a great distinction between 
the way in which the crore is mentioned, and the £500,000 to be paid into 
the Exchequer. Mr. Melvill considers that the territory was bound by law 
to yield the crore annually to commerce, but the fourth head of appro- 
priation merely states, that the crore shall be advanced for investment ; and 
in speaking of the £500,000 paid to Government, it says, that if in any 
year the whole of this shall not have been paid, in the following year, after 
the completion of that head of appropriation, any surplus shall be employed 
in paying up the deficiency that remained ; and if at any future time there 
should be a surplus after paying up those appropriations, and all the 
deficiencies there may have been in the payment into the Exchequer, 
that then that surplus shall be applied also in liquidation of the debt; 
therefore it shows that there was an intention that that should .be com- 
pulsory, but it says nothing of the kind with regard to the crore. 

4926. Is not that always with the understanding that the prior clause is 
to be enforced ?— The second head of appropriation in the 11 1th clause is, 
that £500,000 shall be applied in the reduction of Indian debt, but that 
clause does not make it compulsory, in case this has been omitted in any 
one year, to make it good in another. 

4927- Does it not take it as a whole ? — No, it distinctly makes a provision 
for any deficiency in the payment of the £500,000 into the Exchequer. But 
I beg leave to observe, that I neither wish to attach any value to my own 
opinions, nor do 1 think that much more ought to be attached to Mr. Mel- 
vill's, upon a disputed clause in an Act of Parliament. 

492S. You were understood to object to the practice of bringing anears 
of allowances into the account as debts before they are entered as charges; 
are you not aware that the Company’s revenue and charge accounts com- 
prise cash transactions only, and ought not the quick stock accounts to 

contain 
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20 Sept. 1831. contain all debts? — I conceive that if the accounts are kept as described by 

Mr. Melvill, upon the footing of double-entry, that wherever an amount is 

T. Lnngton, Esq. en t ere d a3 a debt owing to a person, it must be entered on the other hand 
into the charges out of which that debt arises. It appears from his answer 
that the allowances ate entered in as a debt, but not entered in as a charge j 
therefore it appears to me inconsistent with the assertion that they are kept 
by double-entry as merchants* accounts. 

4929. Upon what principle do you consider that £1,^709,824, which is the 
excess of floating debt, should be charged to commerce ? — The difference is 
only £764,527. I have no other data to go upon in making the interest 
account but the annual increase or decrease of the debt. If the debt had 
been adjusted for every year, I might then have taken the exact increase or 
decrease ; and if the Second Appendix to the Third Report is to be 
explained as I have now heard, that the allowances really are not entered as 
debts or as charges till they are actuallypaid, an adjustment may be required. 
It can only he made upon knowing in what manner each year is adjusted, 
because it is impossible to know in what year the actual payments have sub- 
sequently been made. 

4930. Why is it put to commerce rather than to territory ? — It is not put to 
commerce. I have explained in my first evidence, in answer 2912, the way 
in which I have made up the account. Mr. Melvill, in his evidence, objects 
to the system I have pursued, and says it is erroneous ; and in my last exami- 
nation 1 stated the reasons why I conceive that system perfectly applicable in 
this case. The reasons I assigned were, that though the principle Ihave followed 
would not be applicable in a mercantile concern, where there are many debts 
and credits arising, yet with the territory it appears to me to be perfectly 
applicable, because they have not many applications of their funds, except 
to the commerce and for government, and all the outgoings are regularly 
detailed ; now, if all those are brought into account, I conceive there can he 
no other party which can have got the funds for which no account can he 
given, except the commerce. ’Ihere may occasionally be occurrences where 

wt wppfod, wni \n\wcVi Vmtjuoi made flrjeir appearance in the accents., 
and an adjustment might he required ; but then no person can show it except 
the Company. I may suppose the instance of a cashier having made a defal- 
cation, that of course would be an application of the funds for which com- 
merce would not be answerable, and if such a thing happened, it would of 
course have to he placed to their credit. 

4931. You have said that the difference is £761,527; is there not also a 
difference upon that account of £500,000 paid to government in participation 
of the revenues, which you have charged to commerce ? — I have not chaf£ e d 
it to commerce; I have left it out of the territorial account for adjustment, 
but I conceive that having been, in the third head of appropriation in the 1 1 1th 
clause, decidedly stated that it shall be paid out of the commercial surplus 
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profit, it ought to have gone out of that fund, and not to be charged out of 
the territory. > 

4952. 'Have you any observation to make -with respect to the third omis- 
sion, namely, £520,799, being the amount paid in bills of exchange beyond 
that charge in the accounts, owing to the rate at which the bills were drawn 
being an excess of the rates at which the accounts were stated? — I gave in my 
former evidence an explanation of that likewise ; that I have not introduced 
it into the account, because it did not appear to have been any specific pay. 
ment, but I left it as a subject of adjustment, because the Third Report had 
already named it as such. If my orginal account were here, it would be seen 
that upon the back of it 1 have set down all those subjects which I conceive 
would require adjustment. 

4933. There is another item of £250,081, being the sum applied to St. 
Helena by the Board, in excess of remittances of that kind from St. Helena? 
— My answer to that is, that I think Mr. Melvill is wrong in supposing there 
is such an omission in my account. I have stated in my evidence in what 
manner I have entered the charges for St. Helena. In Appendix 51 to the 
Fourth Report, it is stated, that the charges or losses at St. Helena had 
been adjusted to the sum of £1,046,643; that was therefore the total 
charge of St. Helena, including every thing, but not specifying the manner 
in which it 'arose, nor do 1 find in the Report any account of the adjust- 
ment; but 1 have taken that as the basis, and allowed for the whole ot that 
charge ; the rest of the explanation will be seen in my former evidence. 

4934. Have you taken into consideration the amount of increase of assets 
in St. Helena, and do you not know that they must have been to a great 
degree created by supplies which do not enter into the charges? — No, I have 
not made any allowance for increase of assets at St. Helena. 

4935. You have stated that there might be adjustments ; in what manner 
is the insurance account of the East-India Company brought into their 
accounts, and where are the losses debited that have occurred ? — No insurance 
account has been published in the accounts. 

4936. Have you made no allowance for any losses by sea or capture in any 
of those accounts ? — I have not entered them in the account, but I have 
stated that the subject is 'one that might require adjustment. 

4937. ' You appeal to have in some cases charged to the territory, and in 
others omitted to charge to it what were termed doubtful items in 181 1 ; are 
the Committee to understand that jou have done this merely upon your own 
judgment? — Undoubtedly, only upon my own judgment; but I have stated 
those heads which I have omitted m the list of adjustments which had to be 
made, and I stated in my last evidence, that with respect to those items 
which I had included in the territorial account, I had a strong impression, 
not only that some of them required adjustment, being described as doubtful 
by the Select Committee, but 1 had doubts entirely with regard to some of 
them, namely, the losses written off. 


20 Sept 1831. 
T. tangfon, Esq 
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20 Sept 1831. ' " 4938. Yuu have expressed doubts as to the accuracy of the fact stated by 
JL_ * Melvilb that the cost and charges of all the, commercial consignments from 
T. Langton , Esq >j 3 e ^ c0 olen have always been credited to the territory in the home accounts ; 

what further evidence do you require than that of the officer responsible for 
the correctness of what he asserts ? — I am not aware that any other authority 
would be required ; but I mentioned the circumstance, as one very etftra- 
‘ ordinary, that there were Directors upon the Select Committee who must 
have been of the cwcu.cas.t3-a.ee, acid that they should have allowed that 
lemark to be made in the Third Report, and the account placed amongst the 
doubtful items when the same explanation which Mr. Metvill now gives 
would- have at once cleared up the matter, and caused that remark to be ex- 
punged ; and as no such steps appeared to have been taken by those Direc- 
tors°who were upon the Committee at that time, I thought it possible that 
Mr. Melvill might have been in error. I do not doubt his accuracy, but the 
most accurate man may commit errors. 

4939. You referred to certain discrepancies between the account of the 
receipts and payments in England, dated at the India Board the 14th of 
January 1030, and an account of the transactions between the teriitorial 
and the commercial branches, dated at the India House, the 2d of June 1030; 
do you not know that those accounts differ in principle ; how then can you 
expect a precise accordance in detail j and are you not aware that the ac- 
counts furnished by the Board, as stated by Mr. Leach last year, are pre- 
pared from the annual accounts of the Company, which are required to be 
made up quickly for Parliament, and that the Company’s account of 2<1 of 
June 1830, contains all adjustments subsequently effected ?— I stated, when 
I mentioned those discrepancies, that I had no doubt they could be explained, 
but that, as the public have no means, and I may say. Members of tlie 
House, and even of the Committee, have no other means of judging of 
those matters than from the accounts published, if they do not afford the 
means of coming to any correct conclusions, they are very insufficient for the 
purpose For which they were intended. The discrepancies are such, that 
whether contained in the same account, or in different accounts, the items 
are at least the same; and how the differences should occur is almost 
inexplicable ; why, for instance, a cast-iron bridge should be said in the one 
to have cost £4,000, and in another £5,000 odd, and various other items. 
Here is a list of the different receipts and payments, with the differences 
between them 
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Comparison of the screral Heads of Territorial Receipts and Payments in 20 Sept 1831. 

, England, as contained m the General Statement, No 21 , of Papers dated India 

Board, 14 th January 1830 (Parliamentary No 22 , of 1830 ), awl in the Statement T. Lang ton , J 2 aq 
of Account between the Territorial and Commercial Branches, Ac , dated India * 

House, 2 d June 1830 (Parliamentary No 499 , of 1830 ) 


RECEIPTS 

1 Of Government, on account of the claims of the Public 

2 Bills for supplies to public service in In- 1 q State* 

dia, Ac. . . . . . . ) 

Bills drawn in the Company’s favour, for - ) 

supplies furnished from territorial iunds > Statement 
in India . .. J 

3 Net produce of bullion remitted from India Gen State 1 
Net produce of bullion received per Stir-j^ statement 


> Gen State*. 


ling Castle, from Fort St George 
Advances in India to owners of Com- 
pany s ships 

Bills drawn by the Court on India . Statement 
Net produce of spices sold in the year .. Statement 
Disbursement (deducted from the credits in} 

P 33 * of Statement) in England and China,! 
on account of the Public included in the Statement 
Company s claims upon Government u? the! 
territorial department . . J 


, PAYMENTS 

8 Passage oFMilitary and supplies on the voyage 
o Interest, sinking fund, charges and repayment ofloan "J 
r from the Public m 1812 .. J 

10. Bills for cosh received by the Indian") ~ Stafe* 
r governments . . J 

Bills for effects of officers deceased .. Statement 

1 1 Bills of exchange for interest of debt Gen State'. 
Amount of payments actually made on"i 

account of bills of exchange drawn > Statement 
for interest on Indian debt, 1814-15 J 

12 Officers' pay on furlough and retirement.. Gen State*. 

Officers pay . £147,609! 

Off reckoning funds 135,692 J en 

13 Political freight and demurrage . . Gen. State*. 

Political freight and demurrage, exclu-1 «, 

sive of amount charged on exports . . J awiemeni 

~ Carried forward 


P 33 

*33} 

*33}! 


t3>. 

t*} 


f 

103 223 


142,756 


7,891 

154,521 


732 406 

74 639 


657.767 


79,101 

244,044 

13.136 

834,022 

283,301 

51,081 


1,504,685 


• \ ppeixlx to Reporter the Lord’s Committee, p. 803- * t D ttcj p 651. 


General 
Statement from 
the Ind a Board 


£. 

103,223 • 


143.557 


324,107 . 

37.481 


| 608,368 


79.109 

244,044 

1 

13 . 136 , 

834,333 


283 993 


72,610 


j 1,527,215 
\ D Cto, p. 80V. 
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I PAYMENTS — continued < 

Brought forward . < 

14 Political charges general / • Gen State . 

Political charges general, 1 exclusive of \ statement, 
advances recoverable in India / 

15 Military and marine stores for export . . Gen. Statet 
Territorial stores exported from Eng* I Statement 

land to India • J 

16 Charges Prince of Wales Island, exports \ Q en stntei. 

provided . . . . * • • J 

TemtonalMores expoHed from Eng- 1 Statement 
land to Prince of Wales Island . . J 

17. Charges, Bencoolen, bills paid £3,741'!. Gen. State*. 
Ditto ditto . . exports provided 800 J 
Bills drawn from Bencoolen discharged! 
in England .. .. £3,7401 c,. tpm . n , 

; Territorial Stores exported to > statement 

,* Bencoolen .. 4.7821 

18 Charges, St Helena, bills paid £49,343 •> r c tnfP i 
Ditto ditto .. exports provided 29,663! 

Bills drawn flora Sr Helena, discharged ' 
in England . . £44 14b 

Sundry expenses on account 
of St. Helena .. .. 5,304! 

Territorial stores exported ) Statement 

from England to St Helena 65,833 
Ditto exported from China 
“ and the Cape of Good Hope 

to St Helena .. .. 33,396 

19 Carnatic debts, interest on .v 

claims • £177.981 1 c . , 0 . 

I Ditto, salaries and current f ® en ’ 

charges 4.850 J . 

' Carnatic fund . .. i .. Statement 

so Cast-iron bridge and steam engine . Gen. State*. 
Cast iron bridge, &c for the Nabob ofl c . . 

Oude , . . I Statement. 

31 Payments at China and the Cape to mi-l 0 . . 

iitary o&cers, his Majesty's navy, &cv / htatera ent 
32. Advance*' to public institutions, and re-1 j 

payable mind, a . .1 Stalement/ 

23 Java prize agents, on account of 
perty deposited in India ( 

24 On account of Government, expeditions I ~ c.r 

to Java, Ac., and other services . J Gem State*. 
25. Bills from Amboyna. Banda, &c , and 1 ~ , 

charges on spices . ,| .. G ™- State- 


* kppenda to Report of Lord * Committee, ptg* 1 , 


Statement from the 
India House 

1 Geneml 
statement from 
the India Board 


' £. * ’ 

£. ’ 

* 

1,504.685 

“1.527.215 

IT} 

283316 

266,842 

;} 

405.238 

< 1 

- 381,435 

-} 

51,704 

6,790 

- *aj 


• ■ 

1 

8,565 

4.501 


‘ 


1 

148,673 

79 of>6 

•a) 

\ ' 1 
’ 

1 


i 

180,930 

1 

182,831 

•J 


-5 t 


I 5,744 

4.6" 9 



*2 

15.713 

- 

•3 

30,39» 

- 

- 

- 

i66,tf5° 

- 

I- 

62,455 

- 

- 

io,»6i* 

£ 

2,604,963 

2,692,295 
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t 4§40 "Does it appear' that the nccoiints are raadfe up precisely for the 
same period ? — They profess to be for the same period. 

^ 494t. Have not you found differences much greater in accounts after the 
lapse of a number of years ? — My observation went ; to show, that the Board 
bt Conu ol is scarce!) an efficient check Non I will take one item Here 
is political freight and demurrage, stated in the account from the Board of 
Control to be £7^,610, for {he year 1814 15, and then here is political 
freight and demurrage, exclusive of amount charged on exports, £51,081. 
It would appear, therefore, that the difference of £21,000 may have beeri 
a commercial charge , but the Board of Control appears to have been under 
the impression that the whole was a temlonal charge, for it is enumerated 
amongst the terntoual charges m that General Statement 

494-2 Why does it follow that it is a commercial charge’ — Because it is 
said in that statement made up at the India House, in winch the territory is 
debited, that it is debited only £51,000 under that head, and it sa)s, 
“ exclusive of the amount charged on exports ” I therefore suppose that 
the difference may be the amount excluded 

4943 Might not it just as easily be supposed that it was political exports? 
p — Then 1 think it would have been debited to the territory in the Statement. 

It appears odd that the territory should only be debited with £51,000 now, 
after the adjustment at the India House » 

4944 Are ) ou not aware that the only accounts from which the Board 

of Control could make up those returns must be territorial, for that the 
fioard Ins no control over the Company’s commercial accounts? — I think, 
since the Act of 1813, they have also a control over the commercial con- 
cerns , 

4945 You were understood to say, when speaking of the forbearance of 

the public towards the Company, that under the Act of the 21 Geo III, 
three fourths of the actual increase of the Company’s assets should have 
gone into the coffers of the state , do you mean balance of assets^ after 
deducting debts ? — I mean the clear surplhs profits, after making allowance 
uir tiie £ 100,000, which ts sud ta hu e been pare? to Gomarmeot, that 
ought to have ffetn part of the share of Government i 

i 4pl6 Then are the Committee to understand that the Commercial capita/ 
amounted at the dose of 1814 to £20,302,764 ’ — So it is stated in the 
February Papers . 

4947 Are you not aware that that is the gross amount?-- I conceive, 
from the expression^ here, that it is the net balance* after deducting all 
their debt 5 , excepting the six millions of capital, and without reference to 
the home bond debt r 

49*8 Then, if it should prWe to be the gross capital, jour computations, 
founded upon that, must be errdneous . — They would be, no doubt, but I 
think *it is clearl) the net h&ets, exclusive of the home-bond debt 

5 D2* 4949 In 

* 1*. * 


20 S e pt 1831 
T Langton 
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20 Sept 1831 
T Langlan, Esq 


2T Sept 1B31 
J Sullivan, Esq 


4Q49 In referring to the guarantee fund of twelve millions proposed by 
the Act of J79S, and stating that the public were, previously to the Act of 
ISIS, entitled to all beyond that, and consequently that Parliament made a 
present to the Company of the excess of commeicial assets beyond that 
sum, do you not know that the guarantee fund must have been formed 
during the progress of the Company's affairs, and consequently that it must 
have been a security surplus to the capital employed in their trade 5 — My 
answer is, that the clause claiming the liquidation of any debt to the Exche- 
quer, in consequence of omitted payments of the annual £500,000 from the 
assets of the Company, above £12,000,000, takes no notice of the guarmtee 
fund , nor can, according to the Act, the guarantee fund be formed till 
aftei the debt has been reduced to £2,000,000 in India, and to £1,500,000 
m England , but the debt, instead of being reduced, is increased, therefore 
tbeie was no opportunity for the formation of the guarantee fund , but, if 
that period had arrived, any further surplus profit, after payment of the 
£500,000 into the Exchequer, was to be divided into sixths, one sixth to 
go to the Company, and the other five sixths to go to the formation of the 
guarantee fund 


i Mm Its, 27° die Septembns, 1831 [ 

Sir James Macdonaid, Bart in the Chair 


JOHN SULLIVAN, Esq again called in, and examined 

4950 Are there any points upon which jou wish to offer any'explanatior\ 
of your former evidence 3 — I was desired to state the amount of the original 
assessment of the province of Coimbatoor, as determined by the survej, is 
well as the produce of the revenue, in the first year of the assessment 
Upon referring to the accounts, I find that the assessment amounted to 
38,56,588 rupees, this was the assessment upon the waste, as well as upon 
the occupied hnds , the land occupied in that} ear, and liable to assess- 
ment, was 1,009.670 acres, winch paid 21,17,554 rupees , the land now 
occupied, and liable to assessment, is 1,444 073 acres, paying an assessment 
of21,58,Gl9 rupees, so that the land in cultivation has increased 353,367 
acres, whilst the amount of the assessment has increased only 74,438 Rupees 
The permanent reductions made upon the original survey assessment amount 
to 7«£>9,2S0 rupees By the conversion of the dry lands into plantations anti 
gardens, and lands of that description, an addition has been made to the 

assessment 
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assessraent'of 2,86,736 rupees,' which' makes the present survey value of a)! 
the lands, occupied and waste; S3, 74, OSS rupees. I should explain that the 
tax upon the lands artificially irrigated ‘is much lighter in proportion, to the 
value of the produce,' than the tax upon lands which depend for their pro- 
duce upon the periodical rains, it is the interest of the ryots, therefore, to 
make this conversion. Under this stimulus, the garden cultivation in Coim- 
batoor has increased since 1815, from 103,500 acres to 126,003 acres. 


I was also asked, whether there was any regulation which made it impera- 
tive upon the collectors to issue potfahs to - the 'ryots, and my answer was,‘ 
that such a regulation was passed in 1802; I was then asked whether that 
regulation did not apply to the provinces under the permanent assessment, 
and my answer was that it 'did ; I should have added, that I considered the 
ryotnar ihe only permanent assessment in the country, 'and that all the regu- 
lations enacted for introducing that assessment were 1 * strictly applied to 
jyotwar 1 districts. I will take the liberty of reading' the preamble to the 
regulation which introduced the permanent settlement into the 'Madras terri- 
tories, it 1 is No. 25, of 1802; the preamble to the regulation runs thus. 
” That it is known to the zemindars, m eerassadars, ryots, and cultivators of 
** land in the territory subject to the government o! Fort St. George, that 
u from the earliest until the present period of time, the public assessment of 
“ the land revenue has never been fixed, but that, according to the practice 
u of the Asiatic governments, the assessment of the land revenue has fluc- 
** tuateil without any fixed principle for the determination of the amount, 
“ and without any security to the zemindars or other persons for the con- 
u tinuance of a moderate land-tax.” It is then declared to be the intention 


of Government to insure the continuance of a moderate land-tax, by fixing 
an assessment on all lands liable to pay revenue to Government, and in con- 
sequence of such assessment to \est not only the zemindars, but all other 
proprietors of land, with the proprietary rights of the soil. The date of this 
regulation was in 1802, and it was in accordance with the principles laid 
down in it, that Sir Thomas Munro commenced in that year, to fix, in perpe- 
tuity/ an assessment upon ail the lands in the district then under his charge. 
He completed’ this work, subject to a reusion which was then in progress, 
and made a report of it to the Madras Board of 'Revenue, on the 2d of 
August 1807. 'My object in reading this is to show that the great principle 
laid down was that there should be a permanent assessment fixed upon all 
the lands of the country, not merely that the country should be divided into 
large portions, and the property in the soil vested in persons constituted to 
be proprietors of it, but that wherever property was found, whether in large 
or small masses, there was to be a fixed assessment. 

} 1 ' 

. J 4§5I. By permanency as affixed to the ryotwar system do you mean a 
permanent maximum as established by Sirs Thomas Munro? — The term 
permanent maximum,” as commonly used, appears to me to convey the 
idea of over-assessment. I was asked what was the amount of Sir Thomas 


Mtmro's 
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Mtmro’s assessment, it occurred to me from that question that there was an 
impression that Sir Thomas Munro had the power of raising and lowering 
the assessment of the countiy at his own discretion It may be necessary, 
therefofe, to explain that he possessed no such power, as, when employed m 
the administration of the revenue, he was then only ajsubordmate ofhcer 0 f 
the government, and as such he could only recommend an alteration, but |i e 
had no power of making it By a permanent maximum it would seem to be 
understood that there is a weight of taxation always hanging over the ry 0 t,l 
yrhtch is letdowq upon hup at pleasure , the rule however as, that he 
a fixed assessment upon his land, and the exception from this is, where lro m 
adverse cucumstapces he require" remission In Coimbatoor* there 
upwards of 100 000 ryots who phy a land tax direct to got ernment Out 
of that large number theie are many thousands every year who require some 
reduction , the rulej as I have already stated, is to pay the permanent ma^i 
mum, but 1 should state this, however, with some qualifications ,1 belike 
thabneither in India, or iq any other country, is there anything like an unva- 
rying levenue The amount of revenue in India must always fluctuate Wjth 
the seasohs and with the produce of the country, as the custom and exc )S e 
revenue of England fluctuates with the trade and commerce of jthe j country, 
and as the interest of money depends upon the state of public credit and^of 
the funds \\ this moment there are causes operating in India which se^m 
to make the idea of an unvarying levenue more visionary than ever, for m 
the last eight oi ten years India, from a stale of war and convulsion, has 
sunk down into a state of perfect peace The consequence is, that much of 
the land which was left unfilled is now productive, and much of the produce* 
of the country which was foimerly destroyed is now coming into the market, 
this sudden increase in produce has produced a great fall in the prices all 
over Jndn , ttyeie is also anjimmense diam of specie to the/mother country, 
which, is now operating very materially upon the revenue, inasmuch as the 
ryots now for the first time find some ddhculty in obtaining specie to p<iy« T 
1 imagine, therefore, that we are further off from an immutable revenue than 
ever vye were ( t j r i i 

* 4952 To what extent should you state the depreciation in agricultural 
produce to have tal en place in consequence of the general establishment of 
peace in the country a — I suppose it vanes from SO to 40 per cent in soine 
cases and it is still, I believe going down It is a singular circumstance, 
that there were two or three years of scarcity in the south of India before Ij 
left that country, and they were also years of very low price I rom a com- 
muhicitiOn I had (the other day, it appears that the ryots in the Bellary 
d strict have refused to pay their revenues in money, and have required the; 
collector to take them m kiqd, even at q very considerable advance ( in tijh-i 
tion 

a 4953 On the other hand, 1 with respect to certain necessaries of Iife ? slick 
as salt and tobacco have the prices of those increased or fallen t — lhese f are 
all gpv ernment monopolies, ahd they have increased enormously ; 

' 495k Should 
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4954. Should you say that .theyiiavb increased in as great* a -ratio ’as.’tlte 
prices of -agricultural. produce have' fallen ?— To the full,' I sho'uld think: i V 

• .4955. What is. the system ' of industry which is pursued ; -afe' imy'of ifibYtT 
ryots 'daily. labourers ?— The grcat'mass of them a rein that condition;' fffebe- 
iatly speaking all over ; Indiaj tKe’ proprietor *is‘ the cultivator of his own farm. 1 

* 495G.' What is. the'lqwest order of agricultural labourers ?— Cooleyk ; the 

proprietary, ryots all employ labourers in proportion to their/arms; to', whom 
they pay monthly .wages. , .pi s 1 :W.\ o.n 

; '4957* What is the rate; of daily wages' in ‘India 4 ?— 3 thinlc it-is certainly 
under 3s.*a month; . », 1 •** i , . f J* . /*, 1 V, ' m .\ 

:< 4958/ What is the principal article of food ?— In 1 Coimh'atoor,‘the principal . 
article of food consists of :three articles, deWarry, bajary, arid' fdggy, 1 but very 
little rice is consumed, > compared .with those three grains/ ^ p ' *" ' 

; ,',4959^What is the state of their habitation* P-^They are'mitcH inthesame 
state now that - they have been 1 from a rerriotehmtiquity'; tlie walls are built of 
mud, .'and thatched with grass ; -’they answer all the purposes of the climate.’ 
I have observed id many parts' of Coimbatoor great' improvements', in the* 
habitations,! tiles were substituted : for- thatch ) the liduVes'.ih the’ town are' 
almost- invariably tiled: '.**• • ’ -t*. ! '' ,s " 'V ' 1 • **;7 

‘ 49 GO. Should ’.you say that, generally speaking, tlie peasantry are in*. an 
Improving condition'? — In Goimbatoor,- decidedly. ' •!'/ • ' 

) .4961. Do’ you mean Coimbatoor, as compared with other parts' of Iridia?^— 
Compared .with other parts of India*’ with which Iatn^dquainted.-' •: ■ >*' t , 

, .'4962.' Should -you' say.tbat it isthe casein other p'drts ofMri dia?— Not ih; 
all parts of-India'j not; for instance,' in' the district'ofMaldb’ar, because* there’ 
they are subject to the tobacio and salt monopolies; tobacco, in that province, ( 
from, the humidity of the -climate, 'is 1 a necessary of life;' they.’ hoiv pay two 
hundred and five rupees for a ‘candy of tobacco, for, which they used to pay.’ 
only, sixty rupees, before the establishment df the' monopoly. '* 

:■ 496SriSlioUld you' say that,: generally speaking, ‘they’ are' contented with, 
Atoiv: ixsviri&XNffi — Tke grest msss ef eke pvstipfe at • cfoavfai Vj r , s& 

In Malabar and Canara, so far frdm being 'contented, I -believe someJof them 
ate in a’state approaching to open ’insurrection.* pt ’* s -'*/' :: * ; 

.4994. 'Can you state the cause of that:— Tlie principal cause’ I believe to' 
be the 'monopoly of 'tobacco';* another cause- 1 conceive to ‘be,*- the heavy 
expenses in tlie shape of stamps and fees in law proceedings in the courts of 
judicature. Altogether, . I believe, the taxation is heavier in Malabar and 
Canara, than.it was under' the. native government, notwithstanding that a' 
reduction lias been made in the rate- of the land-tax. l : - * * 1 ' 

4905* Is the state of crime in ' Coimbatoor more favourable than it is in 
other districts?— My impression is, that there has been a great diminution of 
crime in Coimbatoor; one .of the moat -aggravated offences we have in’ 
, ■ . * ' Coimbatoor, 
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27 Sept 1831 Coimbatoor js from gangs of smugglers coming out of Malabar, ostensibly 

in search of tobacco, and plundering and burning houses, and sometimes 

J A Jlaan Esq murdering the inhabitants 1 

4966 Are they dacoits? — They are not called dacoits, though their crime 
is in fact equivalent to that of dacoity, it is plunder and murder, and every 
species of atrocity 

4967 Have you had any late intelligence from Canara and the Mjsore? 
— -Yes, I have seen some letters upon the subject, and it was from these letters 
that I spoke when I said that the people in these provinces were almost in a 
state of insurrection, that is, that the) weie resisting the government 1 
demands and alleging as a reason the oppressive state of the taxation 

4968 Has it not been necessary to employ the military — So the letters I 
have received state, particularly, 1 believe, m the Mysore 

4969 Should you say that in Coimbatoor the peasantry are generall) 

speaking, docile and obedient — Generally they are so , there is however, 
a sp rit of independence growing up amongst them I saw a nuihed change 
in the character of the people during the fifteen years I was there, arising 
entirely from the fixed assessment upon their lands , they are no longer the 
yielding people that they were, they resist exactions much more than the) 
did f 

497° What is their character as to industry ? — I should think the peasantry 
are as industiious a people as are to be found in any country 

497 1 What is the state of education in that particular district ? — There 
is no public .fund for education There are generally schools m ever) village 
that are supported by the people themselves, for teaching the elements of the 
vernacular languages There are four schools supported by the govern nent 
lh Coimbatoor, and 1 think the payments amounted to about three hundred 
1 upees in the ) ear The popul ition of the district is about 850,000, an 1 the 
revenue is 2,700,000 rupees in lyear 

4972 What is the extent of the country — The area is 8,500 square 
mites 

4973 Can ) ou form any conjecture \vh it proportion, of the population of 
tint district would be able to read and write ? — 1 he proportion of the whole 
is I imagine, ver) small indeed 

4974- Are the people anxious for education? — Very anxious indeed 
I should say that one of the greatest boons which the Government could 
confer upon the people would be, having in ever) province in the Country* a 
large grammar school and branch schools That has been under contem 
platton ami it is partially effected , but the agency is so small in proportion 
to the population, that it cannot produce any beneficial result 

4975 If the) are anxious for that, how comes it that they do not contribute 
more largely themselves to such a provision ? — I have stated that there are 

* alieady 
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already schools in every village in which the reading and writing their 
vernacular languages are taught. They are not, in general , in a state of such 
prosperity as to enable them to contribute very largely to establishments of 
that kind ; the education given in the village schools does not exceed that of 
merely writing imperfectly, and reading a little of their own vernacular 
language. 

4976. When you stated that there are parts of the country in a state of 
insurrection, did they resist the payment of all taxes ? — So the letters I have 
received state ; of all description of taxes. < 

4977 What are the taxeS of which they especially complain ? — The tax 
upon tobacco, the ta\ upon salt, and the tax upon law proceedingst 

4978. You mentioned a considerable fall in the price of the raw produce 
of the country, does that arise from a greater production, or does it arise 
also from the drain of specie to which you alluded, and the specie remain- 
ing becoming more valuable? — I should think both causes operate. 

4979. To what do you attribute the drain of specie? — It is made, I believe, 
a principal medium of remittance to this country. 

4980. Is it to be ascribed in any measure to the increased exports from 
that country to F.urope? — I should suppose decidedly so. 

4981. If that be so, are you not of opinion that if the products of India 
which may find a sale in this country could be considerably increased in 
quantity, and iuci eased also m value, that injury to India would very much 
be remedied ? — I should suppose it is the only way of remedying it. 

4982. Are you not of opinion that a moderate permanent assessment would 
be one of the means by which that great object could be effected? — I think 
it is ihe foundation of ail improvement. It is impossible to look for improve- 
ment in any way whatever, without a moderate assessment of the land ; a 
moderate assessment would enable the people to accumulate capital, and that 
would be distributed in \ arious channels ot cultivation and of commerce, and 
eventually, of course, it will afford the means of indirect taxation. 

49S3. Should you conceive, that the permission to Europeans to hold land 
in India might be the means of considerably augmenting its prosperity, by 
introducing new ‘modes of cultivation, and 01 preparing the different articles 
of the produce of India'for the European market? — I should think so; in 
improving the articles for the market, and in affoiding to the ryots various 
means of improving their cultivation, and in introducing improved machinery 
for the irrigation of land, which might be introduced through the agency of 
Europeans. 

4984. Do you not conceive, taking the Madras presidency generally, at 
least that* part of it which is now subject to the ryot war settlement, that 
under its present circumstances the maximum fixed by Sir Thomas Munro 
is considerably too high? — The assessment fixed by Sir Thomas Munro was 
only in five or six of the provinces of the Madras government, and it is 
5 R infinitely 
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infinitely lower than the assessment fixed in the permanently settled countries. 
I stated in my former evidence, that at this moment the proportion of the 
produce which the proprietors in Coimbatoor pay as land-tax, does not, J 
believe, amount to much more than twenty per cent. The perpetual tax upon 
all the hereditary occupants of the soil, in every other part of the British 
dominions, amounts to between forty and fifty per cent upon the gross pro- 
duce of the soil, and that is a tax in perpetuity. That is the difference between 
the proprietors in the ryotwar district and the great mass of the people in 
every other part of the British dominions. The hereditary occupants of the 
soil, who are in fact the proprietors, where the tax is not so high as to absorb 
all proprietary right, now pay a share of the produce, sometimes as high 
as sixty per cent , and seldom below forty per cent. That is the tax upon 
them in perpetuity, and it obtains at this moment in all the Western Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. It is a “ permanent maximum ** with a vengeance. 

4985. When you state the proportion of the gross produce taken from the 

ryots at twenty per cent., should you not confine that observation to Coim- 
batoor ? — To Coimbatoor, and to Malabar, and in Canara, where I believe 
the land-tax does not absorb more than twenty per cent. In Bellary £^nd 
Cuddapah, and other provinces where the assessment upon the land has b^ e n 
fixed at a moderate rate, the same results will, I am persuaded, be obtained 
in the course of eight or ten years, that have followed from a moderate land- 
tax in Coimbatoor. » 

4986. Are not some of those provinces in a state of insurrection ? — By the 
last accounts they were, but the alleged cause of that is, as I have slated, 
the salt and tobacco monopolies 

4987. When was the fiist assessment in Coimbatoor fixed? — In 1802. 

4988. Did it. not vary in 1809? — It was entirely lost sight of in 1809. 

4989. Do you not consider that that variation in 1809 was, in some mea- 
sure, a breach of faith? — It was, no doubt, a breach of faith,' through inad- 
vertence to existing engagements. The natural consequence of a fixed 
assessment is to induce the ryots to lay out capital upon their lands’; under 
tftis stnnmW riVt* finAVnArai 1 proprietors in Coirauatoor had expended consi- 
derable capital upon their lands from 1802 to 1809, when the government 
let out the public revenue of each village to contractors. There was no 
obligation upon 'those renters to observe the conditions of this fixed assess- 
ment. They were left at liberty to collect from the individual proprietors 
either a share of the produce in kind or a money-tax, which fluctuated with 
the different kinds of produce; either of these modes of collecting the revenue 
operated as a direct tax upon industry. In my view of the subject, therefore, 
the Government unintentionally broke faith with the ryots when they formed 
such contracts. 

4990. Was the assessment they paid in 1809, under the village system, 

higljer 
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higher than what ihas been paid since? — It was a rack-rent; it was the 
highest amount of revenue that had ever been drawn from the country, 

4991- It appears that in the year 1815 there was a considerable increase 
in the land revenue derived from Coimbatoor, over and above that which 
had been received under the village settlement, will you have the goodness 
to explain that? — That was in consequence of extensive frauds having pre- 
vailed in the settlement of the revenue for the four preceding years ; lands 
which were liable to assessment having been illicitly concealed, were in 
1815 brought to account; 1815 again was an extremely favourable year, 
the land in the occupation of the rjots had been very greatly extended, but 
still the Settlement of the revenue was much higher than it ought to have 
been, and it was diminished in the succeeding year considerably. 

4992. Was it diminished by any authority of Government, or only the 
authority of the collector ? — It was diminished then by the col/ecfor, with 
the sanction of the Government. , 

499S. Do you conceive that after that diminution, any fixed permanent 
principle of revenue was established in Coimbatoor ? — It was a remission 
upon the permanent assessment. 

4994. Does the high rate remain as a permanent settlement, subject to 
remission? — It remains as a permanent settlement, subject to remission. 

4995. Does the actual revenue now derived actually amount to a fixed 
permanent settlement, or is it below that amount? — It is below the amount 

' of the survey assessment. Land which is newly brought into cultivation 
is always held at a lower rent, it is given at one quarter the assessment 
the first year, and half the assessment the next year, and three quarters 
the third year ; or sometimes it is ten years before it reaches the full assess- 
ment. 

4996. Upon whom does that remission depend ? — It depends upon the 
. recommendation of the collector, subject to the sanction of Government, 

( 4997- -Are there any fixed xnJes upon that subject?- — There are established 
rules. When the land has been in cultivation within ten or twenty years, 
the remission does not extend beyond the fourth or fifth year ; but if a 
jungle is to be cleared, or the land has never been tilled, the ryots are per- 
mitted to possess it three - or four years free of all assessment. 

~ 4998. Is there not a fixed assessment upon each field, in the ryotwar 
system ? — There is. ' 

4999* Is not the fixed assessment, to which you have alluded, higher upon 
the fields which have been for a long while in cultivation, than the payments 
■which are actually made by the ryots on account of those fields * J ~In a great 
majority of instances, the ryots pay the full assessment upon their fields. 
That is the rule; the exception is remission, which takes place from a variety 
ofcircumstances,as remissions from rent are made in this country. J may state, 

'• 1 S Ee j 
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that during the fifteen years I was in Coimbatoor I believe there were not 
fifteen cases of distress for rent, and there never was an instance of a ’man 
being confined as a defaulter. 

5000. In speaking of the proprietary rights of the ryots in Coimbatoor, 
do you mean that they cannot be deprived by the government of the 
occupancy of their lands, upon any pretext whatever? — Not legally; so 
long as they pay the fixed assessment, they -are considered the proprietors of 
the land. , 

5001. Have thej’ in practice been dispossessed of them? — There have 
been some instances. I received an account when 1 left Coimbatoor, of 
some ryots upon the Nilgherry hills who had been dispossessed of their 
land, for the purpose of an experimental government farm being foimed 
there. 

5002. Were they forcibly dispossessed, or for valuable consideration ? — 
Forcibly dispossessed, as I understood ; the Govei nor took possession of 
their land, and one of them came to the Governor to complain, and I believe, 
in his anxiety to have his complaint redressed, he seized the bridle of the 
Governor’s horse, for which he was handed over to the military police to be 
flogged. He had no redress but going to the courts ; but as the courts are 
at a great distance, and as a law-suit is very expensive, they were in fact 
without redress at all. 

5003. Is it to any considerable extent that those individuals have been 
dispossessed ? — It was a tract of very fine land ; I do not know the exact 
extent of it 

5004-. What is the military police that you allude to ? — A military police 
which was established at Ostacamud, in tne Nilgherry, in 1828. 

5005. Of what is the military police formed? — The commanding officer 
and the commissariat officers have the superintendance of the police ; the 
alleged object of it was to prevent collision between the civil and military 
authorities. 

5006. Were there any sepoys cantoned there at that time ? — There were 

no sepoys when it was established. A company *of sepoys were marched in 
when it was declared to be a military cantonment. ' 

5007. What is the name of the military station ? — Wotacamund. , , 

5008. Is their jurisdiction confined to the spot where it is established ? — 
No, it extends over a circle of nine miles, and comprises all the private 
houses, lands and gardens, comprehended within that circuit. 

_ 5009. Are all the inhabitants of those houses subject to that jurisdic- 
tion? — If’military men, or attached to military men, they are liable to be 
punished by the police, and all classes are subject to the surveillance of that 
police. 

5010. Does it exist in other parts of India? — It exists in the cantonments, 

under 
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under»a regulation of the Madras government, enacted ■ for the purpose of 
preventing drunkenness among'the troops. The military police was made 
predominant over the military in those cantonments, in order to prevent the 
introduction of spirits, and the consumption of spirituous liquors for the, use 
of the troops. 1 > * , < , t 

5011. Were the houses built by the individuals that occupied them, or by 
the government? — They were built by individuals, but the government 
appointed a committee, and summoned ail the house-proprietors before it, 
desiring them to show by accounts what the houses had cost, and instructed 
the committee to assess a rent upon each house, but the inhabitants remon- 
strated against it, and I believe it was afterwards abandoned, 
i 5012. Is there any law existing by which the local governments are 
empowered to form military stations? — There is the regulation I alluded to, 
which empowers them to place the troops and sepoys under the military 
police, but that was not applicable to a station which was made up of a col- 
lection of private houses and gardens. , ' , , ,, t 

5013. Do you conceive that the people of Coimbatoor are equally taxed ? 
— Certainly not equally taxed ; I conceive that taxation falls too heavily 
upon the lower orders. There is a tax upon agricultural labourers which is 
an exceedingly objectionable tax, it is in fact a tax upon the landed pro- 
prietors, who in fact pay it. 

5014. In what way would you remedy the inequality of taxation ? — I pro- 
posed that there should be an income tax laid upon the higher orders, who 
are exempt altogether from taxation j many of the great capitalists, and the 
people employed largely in trade. A very good opportunity occurred of 
introducing such a tax m Coimbatoor, in consequence of some great rob- 
beries in which persons of that description were the sufferers j they were 
assisted to recover their property by the police, and as they contributed 
nothing directly to the support of the police, or to the exigencies of govern- 
ment, I proposed to the government to take advantage of the opportunity 
of introducing a tax upon their incomes, but no notice was taken of the 
proposition. 

. 5015. Are there considerable duties imposed upon the exports of the pro- 
duce of Coimbatoor into Malabar? — There is an additional tax of five per 
cent, on the difference of the tariff valuation between the two provinces.' If 
the tariff valuation is fifty per cent, in Coimbatoor, the transit duty amounts 
to five per cent., it is frequently fifty per cent, more in Malabar, and another 
five per cent, is levied upon the difference. The town of Coimbatoor, which 
is the capital of the province, is not above fourteen miles from the Malabar 
country, all peisons who have paid duty at the custom-house at Coimbatoor, 
are liable to another duty upon entering Malabar. 

5016. Do you conceive those custom stations to be very injurious to the 
genera! commerce of India? — Undoubtedly. 

J 5017. To 
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5017. To whom did the land belong which is comprehended within the 
military cantonment you have mentioned? — It belongs to the ancient in- 
habitants of the hills, the Todawurs, a people who have been in possession 
of the land from the most remote antiquity. The government have rights of 
revenue over those lands, and no compensation whatever was given to those 
people. If the government bad made compensation, those ancientproprietors 
would now be deriving a handsome landlord rent for the land, and have con- 
siderably increased the government revenue. 

5018. What has become of the individuals so dispossessed of their land?— 
They have been driven to another part of the hills, entirely excluded from 
that part, which was a very favounte spot with them. 

5019. Upon what plea was it that they were dispossessed ? — It was first 
imagined that the government had the proprietary right in the soil, but 
in the course of investigation into the nature of the tenure there, it came 
to my knowledge that they were considered by all the other classes on 
the hills as the original proprietors of the soil. I should explain that the 
Todawurs arc a pastoral tribe, who subsist entirely by the produce of large 
herds of buffaloes ; all the agricultural classes consider that they hold their 
lands of them as proprietors, and as such pay them a share of the produce. 
I stated this to the government, and strongly recommended that they should 
receive compensation as proprietors ; my views, however, were not taken up, 
and the proprietors have received no compensation to this day. From the 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the abundant supplies of 
water which the Nilgherries possess, this promises to become a place of great 
resort to Europeans, and in process of time the native proprietors 'are likely 
to lose the whole of the lands. It has, indeed, been proposed,’ I believe, by 
the government of Madras, that farmers should be sent from this country to 
cultivate those lands. 

5020. For what purpose was this farm of the Company established ? — The 
farm was established for agricultural experiments, the houses alluded to were 
built for the accommodation of invalids resorting there for the benefifof their 
health; the government advanced loans to gentlemen, repayable upon certain 
conditions, and at certain periods ; after the houses had been built, the go- 
vernment turned this station into a military cantonment, and then claimed a 
right to fix the rent of all the houses in it ; the proprietors were in conse- 
quence called upon to state the cost of the houses, and the committee pro- 
ceeded to fix the rent; but a remonstrance was made against it, and the govern- 
ment, I believe, withdrew the order. 

5021. In the memorandum relative to the commercial resources of Coim- 
.batoqr, which has been produced by you, mention is made of a plan for 
opening an inland communication between the provinces of Malabar and 
Coimbatoor ; did you make any proposition to the government upon that 
subject? — l slated the groundsupon which it appeared to me that such a 
plan was feasible; I pointed out its advantages, and suggested that an ex- 
perienced 
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perienced engineer should be deputed to examine it, and to investigate the 
resources of the province generally, both for irrigation ^nd for canal com- 
munication, but no notice was taken of that suggestion. 

1 5022. When did you make that recommendation?— In 1829. 

5023. Would it have required a large outlay of capital ? — It would have 
involved a good deal of capital, but nothing commensurate with the advan- 
tages of the work. ’ ' 1 ‘ - 1 - n \ — 

5024. 1D0 you consider the commerce of the country sufficiently large to 
afford an adequate return for capital laid out there in works of that kind ?— 
Decidedly so \ this plan combined irrigation with internal communication. 

5025. How is that communication carried on at present ?— Either upon 
bullocks or upon two-wheeled carts, which is enormously expensive, and * 
very often very tedious. 

5026. Are they employed in large numbers ? — In very considerable num- 
bers. To show the extent of commerce in India, it may be sufficient that 
the collection of the public revenue generally begins in October and ends in 
June } there are then three or four months cessation in the collections, and 
in October they begin again. A large portion of the revenue so collected 
is in the first instance withdrawn from circulation, by being locked up for 
some weeks or months, as the case may be, in the provincial treasuries 5 it is 
then often remitted in large sums and in specie, sometimes to the extent of 
half the revenue of the province, to the presidency, at the distance of three 

- or four hundred miles. It requires that the specie should be back again to 
enable the collections to recommence at the season fixed, which is in Octo- 
•ber, and it can only come through the different channels of commerce. This 
shows at once the wonderful elasticity of the commerce ‘of the country. 
The traffic would be considerably increased if a commuication was opened 
by water to the ports of the western coast. I have stated that cotton is 
now carried by land carriage three or four hundred miles ; it would find its 
way to the western coast by a water communication, if one was opened j 
that is a point of particular importance, because at the late sale at the India- 
f House, cotton, the produce of Coimbatoor, was considered equal to any 
cotton brought from America. That kind of cotton could be grown to any 
extent in Coimbatoor ; cotton, as being one of the most valuable articles, 
would supercede the poorer' , kinds of grain in the richer lands, and fresh 
soil would he broken up for the cultivation of those grains. 

5027- What is the distance of Coimbatoor from the Malabar coast ? — 
About ninety miles in a direct line. I allude to the Poonauey river. The 
plan which was in contemplation was to cut a canal from a place called 
Animally to Tertulla, where the Poonaney river becomes navigable. The 
cultivation of the silkworm would probably be extended in Coimbatoor, and 
sugar would probably be an article of export. 
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5023. Might not cotton so sent to -the Malabar coast be taken on board 
the ships going from Bombay to China ?~With great advantage. 

5020. In what month do they begin to gather the cotton ?— Some of the 
cottons they begin to gather as early as February, others in March and ' 
April. 

5030. Would not that admit of its being sent on board the ships in March ? 
—At the end of March and the beginning of April. 

5031. You also spoke of a rail-road ; is there any probability of a rail-road 
being made there? — Iron is remarkably cheap in Coimbatoor, and so is fuel 
and labour ; and therefore, though I do not think that a continuous line of 
rail-ioad would answer, yet in places where there is any natural obstacle to 
the execution of a canal, one canal might be connected with another by 
means of occasional rail-roads. 

5032. Do you think the> trade would be sufficient to pay for such' an 
undertaking ? — 1 should think it would amply pay, as tolls might be levied.' 

5033. Is there any machinery now employed in the fabrication of iron in 
the Madras territory? — Machinery has been introduced within the last few 
years by a Mr. Heath, a gentleman of great enterprise ; I believe he has the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron till the end of the charter. 1 

5034. Is he able to produce iron to enter into competition with the Eng- 

lish iron ? — That remains to be proved ; he has gone out upon that specula- 
tion. i 

. 5035. Is the quality of the iron equal or superior to the iron of this 
country? — It is, I believe, very superior to any non in this country, and 
even to Swedish. I understand that some good cutlery made here from some 
iron that Air. Heath sent home, was considerably superior to any manufac- 
tured from Swedish iron. 

503b. Were the canals mentioned by you, and the dams and other works 
to which you have alluded, constructed by the* natives or by the govern- 
ment? — Chiefly by the native governments, and by individual natives living | 
under the native governments. 

50S7- Have any been \ate\y constructed by the government? — Some old 
ones have been lengthened, but nothing more. 

5038. In a country where labour is so remarkably cheap, of course the ex- 
pense of a work of that sort must be proportionably so? — It i$. 

5039 Have any advances been made from the public treasury to assist in 
the construction cf such works? — The works are usually made at the public 
expense, entire. ly with money advanced from the public tieasury. 

5040. Do you think a private capital might be so employed with advantage ? 
-—I think it might be, with very great advantage. 

504-1. Have any bridge* been mad? by the government in Coimbatoor?— 

A few 
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A Few small bridges have been constructed by government. There have 27 Sept. 1831. 
been two most magnificent bridges constructed by a native within the Coim- „ 
batoor province ; they are bridges across the river Cavary; one was finished H tran * 
ten years ago, the other will be finished in the course of the present year. 

5042 What was the ohject in constructing it ? — His object was very dis- 
interested, merely that his name might descend to posterity as a great public 
benefactor ; all the remuneration he has got is a grant of the revenue arising 
from a single village, 'which I think amounts to about 5,000 rupees a year, 
which has been given to him for the purpose of maintaining the bridge in 
repair. . , 

5043. Have you any idea what has been the sum laid out by him ? — I have 
not seen any account of the expense, but a bridge, smaller in dimensions, 
across the Cavary, at Seringapatam, cost 80,000 pagodas, about £S0, 000. 

5044. What is the name of the individual? — He is a native gentleman of 
Mysore, named Ram Sammy Moodeliar. These bridges originated in a pro- 
position made by Ram Sammy Moodeliar, to render the passage to an island 
situated in the midst of the river Cavary, which is regarded as a place of 
sanctity, both by the Hindoos and Mussulmans, and which is also much fre- 
quented by Europeans who go to visit the fails on that river, secure for foot 
passengers in all seasons. He proposed to the government to make a small 
wooden bridge across, if they would make him a free gilt of the island itself, 
which was covered with jungle, and a place of no value. They complied with 
this offer, but instead of building a small wooden bridge, he built a magnifi- 
cent stone bridge a thousand feet long, with a roadway of thirteen feet. 

Upon its completion I inspected the work, and I told the government that 
as i he had shewn himself, capable of constructing works of that kind, the 
government should lend him a sum of money, in order to enable him to build 
another bridge, and thereby complete the communication a cross the river,* 
and that he should have permission to levy tolls upon the bridge for a certain 
number of years, and that upon its completion, the government should assign 
the revenue of a village for the support of both bridges. The government, 
however, did not come into the proposition; but in 1829, the individual 
began, at his own risk, the second bridge, the size of which is 1,550 feet long 
and fourteen broad. Both the bridges are built upon stone pillars let into 
the rock which forms the bed of the river, and the pillars are connected by 
cross-beams across the pillars, entirely of stone j they have no pretension to 
architectural beauty, but are composed of the most substantial materials. 

-5045. Is that individual a person of very great wealth ? — He was supposed 
to possess considerable property, but he must have sunk a great part of it in 
those works, , » . 

5046. How did he become possessed of this large fund ?— By trade, by 
commercial speculations. 

5047- Of what description ? — I cannot speak from my own knowledge, 

5 F but 
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2T Sept. 1831. but I believe his principal trade was 'in jewels and shawls, and articles pf 

. European manufacture, * > 1 * 4 * i '< c, ** ,r j 

J, Sulhran,' Esq. , 5 Q 4 8< q s the'country much benefited by those bridges ? — It isTeiy much 
benefited. The only communication across the Cavary before was by basket 
boats, which was often "very dangerous j the consequence was,, that the trade 
was often arrested upon the banks several days, lit is not only useful for,trade 
hut for military purposes. < , *, * - 1 

5049. Do you conceive that this public spirited! individual has received 
sufficient encouragement and remuneration from the government? — All'that 
he has received is what I have stated, which is about 5,000 rupees a year 
for maintaining the bridge in repair, for which purpose it is hardly sufficient. 
“ 5050. Can you point out any one way in which private capital'raay the ’pro- 
fitably employed in Coimbatoor, or the Southern Peninsula? — Considerablfe 
suras are sunk now in Coimbatoor, in searching for wells far irrigation-; I 
should think that boring apparatus might be introduced there with very great 
advantage.- The natives, after excavating to a considerable depth for water, 
come perhaps to an impenetrable rock, and of course a great deal of capital 
is lost in that way. I should think, therefore, that some capital might be very 
profitably employed in boring machines, and in some simple machineiy for 
drawing np water. . „ , y , . , , { ( 1 

5051. You stated that you had formerly been attached to the residency of 
Mysore, will you state what is your opinion of the situation of the natives in 
that country, compared with those in the Company’s territories ?— I should 
say that the situation of the Natives of a superior class is, upon the ‘whole, 
much better in Mysore than in the Company’s territories, ‘because there tfie 
Whole'civil and military administration rests with them, instfcad .of being 
vested in Europeans. Instead of having a master in every European, they 

'have only one master, who is their prince; but the lower orders of natives are 
not by any means so well off underthe native government 6f Mysore at pre- 
sent, because’it is a most oppressive government. Thfe higher class of natives 
arc not absolutely better paid under the native government, but they'have 
various perquisites, and they get gratuities and remunerations from .their 
prince in various* ways, which they do not .receive under the British govern- 
ment ; they arc liable, of course, to be stripped of their offices at the bidding 
of the prince- • , * ’ • 

5052. Are the native servants in the Company’s employ liable to be dis- 
missed at the will of theirEuropenn superiors? — In the revenue department 
'they arc liable to he 'removed from their office ; and I think so long as we 
'refuse to accord to them a fair share of the government, and.Io ingratiate 
them, it is a sort of power that cannot be dispensed with, because the higher 
classes of natives now have no interest in a pure and upright administration. 

5053. 'What would, in your opinion, be the result, in a financial* point of 
.view, of the substitution to a considerable extent of native for ^European 

agency ? 
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agency? — The immediate effect ■would be a large reduction in the govern- 27 Sjjept 1831- 

ment expenditure ; and as 'the government became more economical, they 

would be able to relieve the people from a portion of, the present taxation, J Allium, Esq 
this relief again would lead to an accumulation of capital, and that capital 
would be employed ,in the creation of fresh revenue. <■ ( M t 

5054<. What is your opinion of the general treatment * of the natives, par- 
ticularly those of rank and station, by the Company’s servants civil and 
military ? — I do not think it is by any means ' so courteous as it ought to be, 
they are often treated with great harshness. 1 have had frequent complaints, 
during the time I, have > been in » office, of • the uncourteous treatment of 
natives by Europeans. * } n * „ / - » , ; 

M5G 55. Is there anything like friendly confidential intercourse between 
them? — None whatever. ^Of course there are exceptions, but generally 
speaking there is no familiar intercourse between European public function- 
aries and native public functionaries. - *1 t 

j 5056. Are not ibe natives liable to be imprisoned in a summary way, 
without perhaps even any charge being brought against them ? — Certainly 
not by law." Instances of such imprisonment do occur, but they are not war- 
ranted by ariy law ’or regulation. ’ * . 1 1 * * , 

' 5 057. Have they any means of redress? — The only means of redress is by 
pro’secutions'in court, which are next to 'no redress at all *, but all this is 
against regulation.’ ' x '• 

. 5058. Upon what occasions do those arrests and imprisonments generally 
take place ? — Usually, I imagine, under charges preferred against them. 

"'“5059. In what way are they brought to trial? — By a process laid down in 
the regulations. 1 

** ,5060. In the cases you allude to, are those persons brought to trial ? — In* 
speaking of imprisonment, 1 had in view regulations in the revenue depart- 
ment, .by which collectors ' are vested with a summary jurisdiction for the 
security of the revenue^ and the protection of the inhabitants from the ex- 
actions of revenue officers. Under charges of that kind the native servants 
are liable to be imprisoned for a time before the trial' comes on. When I 
say imprisoned, I do not mean that they are put in gaol, but that they are 
frequently placed under restraint, and in the custody of peons. 

. 5061. In those cases are they subsequently brought to trial, or are they 
sometimes discharged without further! process ? — They are usually, brought 
to trial. > It but seldom occurs that they are discharged without some kind 
of trial. ‘Since I left Coimbatoor, a man who was my chief native agent in 
that province for fourteen years, was imprisoned, that is, made a close pri- 
soner in his own house, and kept under the custody of peons for many 
months, before he was made acquainted with the charges preferred against 
him', by people instigated to come forward against him, and who wished to 
get his place. , , 

.p , , " ‘ 5 F 2 
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506 £ i. Under what authority ?— Under the authority of ray successor,. 
Thomas. Other instances of the same Sort have'occurred in the provinces 
of Tinneveliy and Tanjore, where ( the head native agents’ of former 
tors were imprisoned in the same way by their successors. * 

• 5063. Upon whom depends the bringing that person to trial r— The c °l* 
lector. ' ‘ J ' 

5064. In the specific case of your successor, Is the collector boufid 

report, and does he report to the government his having so put -that 
vidual into confinement? — He is bound to report it. He is empowered to 
try surainaiily all offences against the revenue, and all instances of bribed or 
extortion committed by any person under him, but he is prohibited '[° n l 
carrying his judgment into effecL till it has been approved by the Boat’d’ 
Revenue. If the person whom he has tried cousiders himself aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector under this regulation, he is enM“ e< * 
to appeal against it to the Governor in Council and the Board of Reve nue * 
and the Governor in Council is authorized to take one of three cot ,r * es » 
either to grant the Telief prayed for, or to constitute a special cororoi ssl °n 
for the trial of the appeal, or to indorse the petition that the man is to see * 
his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals, and those tribunal? t are 
expressly prohibited from entertaining any suit against the collector, fof , aa y 
proceeding arising out of this regulation, except the man shall produce 1 “V 3 
indorsement' from the Governor in Council; so that ‘if the Governt )r * n 
Council shall refuse to give the indorsement, which has been the case it 1 “j 1 ® 
instance, and if he should refuse to constitute a commission, and spould 
refuse to give relief, the man is without remedy, because no court of judi- 
cature can entertain any suit arising out of that regulation unless ac com , 
jianied by that form. t , . 

5065. What is the regulation to which you refer I — It is Regulation N°* 9* 

of 1822. f 

5066. Is there anything in the Madras territories at all resembling our 
Habeas Corpus ? — -Nothing having the most remote resemblance to it. 

5067. You have said that the redress is by appeal to the court, is not *| ia ^ 

sprouts V&eetf&ftA ^w\\k\ wub SSneati WKxt.'chVj, !L 

great expense ; this is stated in the broadest possible terms by Lord Ha$bngs 
m one of his minutes, who calls a suit in court by a poor man a raerc 
mockery. * j 

50G8. Do you conceive that under the existing institutions it would he 
possible to introduce some security partaking of the nature of our H a v a ? 
Corpus?-— It would require much consideration, but something of the 
might, I imagine, be devised. The present practice, under the regul at, ° n 
betorc quoted, of imprisonment before trial, is no doubt most reprehend'd?* 
and 1 should say that Habeas Corpus at once would be much better. J * 13 
a common practice amongst the native servants that the moment an I^uro-, 
pcan agent quits his situation, the inferior native servants conspire afP 105 ! 
the superior native officcra. That practice was followed in the cas es ot 

Tirnicvelly 
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Tinnevelly and in Tanjore ; and Coimbatoor is the third instance in which 27 s e pt. 1831. 

the moment the European collector left the province, the head native agent 

of the province has been tried and imprisoned, and in two out of the three 5 *dhum, Esg, 
instances the men so tried and imprisoned have at length been exculpated. 

5069. Has the collector, as a magistrate, the power of imprisonment and 
also of inflicting corporal punishment? — Under process of law, but it is his 
fiscal jurisdiction that I am now speaking of. It is not to his power as a 
magistrate, but to the abuse of his power as collector of the, revenue, in 
certain instances, that I have been speaking of. 

{ 5070. Does he not, as a magistrate, inflict summary punishment? — Not 
without previous inquiry; he observes the same forms as a magistrate does 
in this country. ’ . ' . » r 

'* 507 1. Is not there a regulation 'of the date of 1806 which gives that 
power 1 to’ a single magistrate to imprison and to inflict punishment ? — T 
think the original regulation is in' 1802 ; that was when the magisterial 
powers were united with those of the civil judge ; another regulation of 
IS! 6, which united the office of magistrate and collector, gave the magis- 
trate similar powers. 

5072. Do you not consider that the dams and canals, and other works 
which have been mentioned by you as having been executed under the native 
government, as so many proofs that the people enjoyed under the native 
governments a great degree of prosperity, and that upon the whole those 
governments worked well for the people? — I think that whether the native 
government was good or bad, depended entirely upon the character of the 
individual; all the institutions under the native governments were excellent, 
if well used, but as those governments were pure despotisms, tyranny was, 
as might have been expected, the rule, good government the exception. I 
should say,' however,' that when the incessant wars and convulsions which 
have taken place in India are considered, those magnificent works are cer- 
tainly proofs of the existence of a paternal government, and that upon the 
whole it worked much better for the people than we are inclined ‘to sup- 
pose. j , , 

* 5073. When you speak of institutions what do you mean ? — I speak of 
the municipal institutions. From the most ancient time the municipal insti- 
tutions have always been complete ; there has always been a local magis- 
tracy and a local proprietor, and there were all the elements of good govern- 
ment; but when a tyrant became the sovereign' he disregarded. those insti- 
tutions. , , 1 

1J5074. What is the present state of Coimbatoor as compared with what it 
was When it was ceded to the British government? — It is in a much' higher 
state of cultivation than when it was ceded to the British government, or 
for many years before, but there are evident traces of a still more extended 
cultivation in more ancient times. 


I - - 
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5075. Has the 'cultivation of coffee been introduced above the ghauts? of 
late years? — To a very considerable extent, and it is found to ’ answet 
exceedingly "well. ’ ! 1 1 ’ 5 ' 

1 ' 507ft. Do you’ not conceive that in India there is an amazing elastic 
- power oh thfe part of the people ’and the country, -which renders the land 
1 susceptible of great improvement where the land-tax is moderate, and the 
other institutions are favourable to the advancement of prosperity?—! 
should say that there is no countiy possessing a more elastic power, which 
is manifest from this circumstance, that under the most oppressive govern- 
ments cultivation and population increased, the country always yielded a 
large revenue.* It is manifest also from the circumstance I haVe mentioned, 
that the specie, which is drained annually in large masses for expenditure at 
the presidency, is so quickly returned to those provinces through -the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

5077. Do you not conceive that in all parts of India with which you are 
acquainted there is a power of increasing the wealth of the country to a 
very large extent? — To a very large, extent; where the fiscal ’system has 
been good, prosperity has always been the result. < * * 

_ 5078. You have stated that from Coimbatoor there is considerable export 
of the precious metals, and a reimport again ; are the Committee to under- 
stand that mercantile bills do not exist there ? — I do not mean to say that 
the reimportations are in specie ; money is paid into the treasury at Madras 
by private merchants for bills upon the collector at Coimbatoor ; that prac- 
f tice has been introduced within the last eight or nine years. ‘ t 

• 5079. Is there, at the present moment, a transmission of specie annually? 
—There is ; principally from Mysore. 

5080. You were understood to say, that supposing the natives to be more 
generally employed in the different departments of government, the expen- 
diture of government might be considerably diminished; „ do you conceive 
that the,present government of India is an expensive government? — A 
most enormously expensive one, in the civil administration of the country. 

5081. In what branches do you think a saving could be effected ?•— In 

every civil* department, revenue and judicial. ( • *’ 

. 5082. Do you mean by the employment of natives? — By the employment 
of natives, and by simplifying the machinery of government. 

5083. What is the state of the roads in Coimbatoor? — In Coimbatoor it js 
remarkably good ; the bottom is generally very good ; they have all been 
marked out, and planted with trees in avenues. > . 

50S4. Are there not very few parts of India where there are good roads? 
— Very few ; there have been great efforts made to build bridges and mane 
roads, but very little attention has been paid to keeping them up ; the road, 
and a succession of bridges, have frequently been all washed away in one 
monsbon. * . .■ ’< 

5085. Have 
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0 j50S5. Have you formed arty opinion as to the effects, -either upon the reve- 
nue or upon the prosperity of the natives, of the substitution of a duty for the 
< present monopolies of salt and tobacco? — I have frequently expressed 

very*, decided opinions with regard to the tobacco, that a transit and an 

1 exctse-dhtyrisby Tar the best j but I do not think that the excise duty could, 
.consistently with the fixed assessment upon the land,, be levied $ and 
I therefore I thought they should look for , their revenue entirely from the 

transit duty. If, however, you could show the ryots that it was fpr their 
advantage to .levy an excise duty, .they would be very willing, I suppose, 
*,to consent to an increase of that hind, provided .they were relieved from, the 
•monopoly*. . . 1 , ... i*i, 

\ 5086. In what way is the monopoly now practically established ? — I stated, 
in my former evidence, that there is a particular species of tobacco which is 
grown in Coimbatoor, e*xdusirely for the consumption of Malabar, the 
name of that is “ Woddenaagum the whole of that produce is monopo- 
lized for the consumption of the sister, province of Malabar. Jt is taken 
-by the collector in Coimbatoor, at a price fixed by the government, , in com- 
mumcation with the growers, and it is sent into Malabar, where it is ware- 
housed. From the warehouses it is sent to the different revenue officers in 
the district, who sell it at a monopoly price, and they very often force the 
'sale of it. 1 * t J 1 

5087- .Ho 30 U. consider that a fair market price is paid for it to the ryots ? 

. — A fair market price is now paid for, it. I made frequent communications 
to the government respecting it, but the evil of the monopoly f is still felt in 
two ways ; it is felt by the consumers/ who now pay two hundred and five 
rupees for what foimerly sold for sixty rupees, audit is felt by the producers, 
inasmuch as the consumption of tobacco being now forty per cent, less, the 
produce is less, and that is a check upon the cultivation of the most valuable 
staple of the land. ' , 1 

5088. How many European civil functionaries are therein Coimbatoor? — 
Latterly there were five. 

, j 5089 When you say that you think the expenses of the government might 
be 'reduced, by simplifying the machinery, and calling more natives into 
employ, do you contemplate any reduction of the number of Europeans ? — A 
-Very considerable reduction/ •* „ ,1 5 • 

5090. Out of the five in Coimbatoor, how many do you think might be 

dispensed with ? — Four. 1 ( * 

5091. Ho you think that one European superintendent, with natives under 
bim, could manage the revenue and civil concerns ? — I think that he could. 
When I speak of the machinery of the government, I allude to the presidency, 
pfhe present mode of carrying on the government is by a system of boards, 
which are as complicated as anything can be. There is the .Revenue Board, the 
Military Board, and the Board of Trade, so that the government, in fact, have 

, no 
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27 Sept 1831. no direct communication, with their executive officers every thing passes 
— through these boards, and that leads to an enormous multiplication of record®, 
J. Sulhran, Esq. an( j 0 f course to great delays and expense. J 

5092. Would you propose that the one superintendent in the district should 
exercise the functions of superior judge of the district, and also of magis- 
trate and collector of revenue? — My own idea is, that the European should 
be confined to superintendence and control. I should conceive that both 
the revenue, and civil and magisterial functions might be managed by the 
natives, with a strict European control. The greatest abuses of authority 
always arise out of the fiscal jurisdiction, not out of the ordinary magisterial 
or judicial functions. 

5093. Do you conceive that the natives that would be called into action 

would be the persons who now act under the European officers, or^ that 
a new class of persons would be brought into operation? — Undoubtedly, those 
who have been regularly brought up ; none but those duly qualified by pre- 
vious education in the inferior offices of the civil administration should be 
permitted to occupy the higher grades. 1 

5094. Are they not now found to be generally very corrupt? — If they 
are found to be so, it is in consequence, I conceive, entirely of our treat- 
ment of them ; they have no interest in working for us, and therefore, they 
invariably work against us when they can. 

5095. And you conceive, that if they had better salaries, and better pros- 

pccts, their corruption would be materially diminished ? — I think that they, 
would be nearly, 1 will not say altogether, as honest as Europeans, if, we 
held out the same motives to them. . . 

5096. Would not a larger extension of confidence to them produce a 

better state of feeling among them ? — Unquestionably that .would be the 
result. i 

— 509?. Do you conceive that the experiment of the employment of 
native agency might be tried with advantage in a particular district : — 
I am satisfied it might be, with great advantage; that is to say, if the 
experiment was made by a person favourable to its introduction, but not 
otherwise. 

5098. Do yon apprehend, that under the Madras presidency there are 
many persons of sufficient rank who concur with you in opinion ? — I should 
suppose there are a considerable number ; it is a growing opinion ; I think 
it is an opinion amongst all those persons who are most conversant with the 
natives. Those in the trammels of a judicial office have but little to say to 
the natives; this is not a matter of choice, but of necessity ; the collector, 
on the contrary, has constant intercourse with all classes of the people * 
he lias a deep personal interest in the prosperity of the country, and 
his object is to consult the wishes and inclinations of the people on all 
subjects. On the other hand, people who pass their time, at Madras, 

know 
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know very little of the natives, but amongst that class who have free inter- 
coarse with the natives, a considerable number, I imagine, concur in opinion 
with me. * , 

r 5099- Would not the power of an European superintendent be very great 
and dangerous in bad hands? — I think that there should be a superinten- 
dence over him again. There should, in my view, be a superintendent in 
each district, and a commissioner who should have superintendence over two 
or three districts, and there should be an appeal from him to the government. 
It is a strange circumstance, that the government itself has now no means 
of redressing any error committed by judicial tribunals. In India it passes 
from the judges of the courts to the King in council. . 

5100. Would you have the Governor in council over all the judgments 
of the judicial tribunal I would have him the final court of appeal, as the 
House of Lords is in this country, where the King is supposed to be 
present, as he is in all appeals made to the King in council. 

5101, Supposing India to be divided into districts under a superintendent, 
and three oi four of them under a commissioner, what training would the 
functionaries have who were to be appointed to the office of superintendent? 
— I should think each commissioner ought to have a certain number of Euro- 
pean assistants with him j I should state however, at the same time, mypei- 
lect conviction that any European, either as a commissioner or a super- 
intendent, even in that situation must have native ’ associates for training 
the young functionaries ; I should think he should , have a number of young 
European assistants', and power to delegate a portion of his authority to 
them, ‘or to send them upon missions and inquiries which would bring them 
into contact with the natives. 

* 5102. Has the consumption of European articles generally, and British 
manufactures in particular, in Coimbatoor and other parts of the Peninsula, ] 
increased of late years? — It has considerably increased of late years 

5103. What are the articles chiefly consumed?— Printed callicoes and 
broad cloth, and a little iron and cutlery. 

.510k Have the English cotton goods superseded* the manufactures of 
the country generally ? — I believe they have, to a considerable extent 

5105. Do the natives appear to like them equally well, or is it their 

greater cheapness that recommends them ? — I understand that they are 
considered to be cheaper, but not so lasting as the native goods j they are 
very Fond of European colours and patterns. . < 

5106. Are not the white cottons very much used, and have they mot super- • 
seded the manufacture of the Western Provinces * — I believe they have of 
the finer kinds, to a great extent ; theie is no manulacture in Malabar. 

r 5107* Which comes within the range of the great mass of consumers, 
the English article of the Indian ' — The great mass of the people use the 
Indian, because that is a coarse article, and very cheap. 

1 5 G 
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27 Sept 1831. ‘ 5108. Are the* manufactures liable to any 'transit duty? — All kinds of 

manufacture are‘ liable £o a transit 'duty of 'five percent, and in 1 ‘Malabar 

J Sutlaan, Xsrj. t ^ cre j g a tariff valuation which subjects them to an additional ‘five per 
cent. < ‘ ' * * 1 ~ 1 

'5109. >Is" Malabar supplied through' the circuitous route 1 of Madras? — 
Sometimes it is. ' 1 ‘ 

5110. How much per cent do British manufactures pay altogether upon 
going to Malabar? — They pay two and a half per cent.- upon importation 
at Madras, they pay five per cent at Coimbatoor, and they pay five per cent, 
upon the difference of the tariff in transit to Malabar. 

5111. Are there any hoondies to be obtained in Coimbatoor 9 — Anv 
quantity, and for a large amount j the traffic in bills is very considerable j all 
the great houses in Bombay have agents in Coimbatoor, and you can get 
bills upon any part of India ; those shroffs have established themselves within 
the last ten or twelve years. 

5112. Does not that lessen the demand for specie ?— It has done so very 
considerably ; there are great financial dealings between the Bombay and 
the Madras government, the 'Bombay issuing bills upon the 'Madras govern- 
ment, which are purchased by the soreears there, and sent to Madras for 
payment ; the proceeds of these bills again are paid into the general treasury 
at Madras for bills upon the provincial treasury J and the produce’ of these 
again is circulated in the district for the purposes of commerce. * • 

5113. Are not the transit duties upon British goods contrary to law ?— 
AH duties that were in existence when the Act for the last charter passed 
are legal, but the government cannot levy any fresh transit duties. 

51 ll. What is the rate of interest at which individuals can borrow in 
Coimbatoor ? — The interest of money now is from eight to twelve per cent, 
it was as high as sixteen or eighteen and twenty per cent. , 

5115. Docs any part of the produce of Coimbatoor find its way to the 
British market except cottons? — I am not aware that there is any, but the 
cotton produce can be extended to any amount , 

51 lfi Is there any indigo cultivated there? — A very small quantity ; t itis 
not found to answer. 

51 17 Can you state what is the proportion of the proprietors of the soil 
to the number of occupants ? — I do not exactly understand the distinction; 
the proprietors are the hereditary occupants, and the cultivators of their own 
lands, in a majority of instances. 

5118. Would it not, in your opinion, be very desirable that any native 

should have a direct appeal to the Governor in Council, in the event of being 
imprisoned? — Certainly, upon all occasions; he always enjoyed that privi- 
lege under the native governments. „ 1 I 

5119. Which would, in fact, amount to a habeas, would it not ?-~*Not 

u absolutely ; 
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absolutely , because that would not be imperative upon the government to 
order the release of such a person, as a judge is obliged to grant g habeas 
corpus ? t 

5120 Is there at present any such appeal ? — There is no such appeal, 
except through the regular judicial process I am speaking of the imprison 
ment of native officers by collectors, under summary process Every native 
may present a petition to the government, but the government can only 
deal with such petitions through the medium of the regulations 

5121 And may not that be retarded by the part) who has lumself con ( 
fined the party ? — Not without the violation of the law 

5122 Is not the first operation, after putting a native under restraint, the 
seizure of all his bools and papers ? — A regular process is laid down in the 
Regulation I have quoted, by which the collectors are to proceed against 
their native servants, or against others amenable to lus jurisdiction One pf 
those provisions is, that to prevent fraudulent abstraction of property, lie 
maj put sale upon it, and if there are well grounded suspicions that the man 
intends to escape the process of the court he maj put peons upon him, but 
he does that under a very serious responsibility, and it must be done upon 
regular affidavit 

5123 Xs it generally the practice to do that only upon affidavit — I am 
afraid it is not generally the practice In the instance I ha\e mentioned at 
Tinnevelly, it is upon record that the papers of the man were seized and his 
person confined, before process was commenced , that took place also m 
the case of the native functionaiy at Tanjore, and it was the case with 
respect to the head native agent of Coimbatoor 

5124 Was any reparation made to the two parties who were declared 
innocent — One of the two parties was confined previous to trial, and his 
property placed under attachment, the other was kept m confinement, after 
he had satisfied the judgment , and m the latter case, that of Tanjore, the 
commission of appeal awarded compensation to the amount of fi\e hundred 
rupees about £50, expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com 
pensation that he could award could renumerate the men for the sufferings 
they have undergone from that process of the collector 

5125 Do you know whether the system ) ou established in Coimbatoor, 
With respect to the land revenue, and the other points detailed in youi 
evidence, still continues, or whether any alteration has been made? — I have 
heard from persons on the spot, that a great number of most senous alterations 
have been made in it by the collector, of his own authority, and for which 
of course he is responsible to his superiors 

1 5126 Have those been alterations seriously affecting the prosperity of the 
province, and the rights of the inhabitants? — Most seriously, if they have 
been correctly represented to me 

5127 Have^ not imprisonments, such as those jou have mentioned the 

l 1 5 G 2 effect 
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effect of degrading the parties in the eyes of the natives' — Beyortd all 
^expression , no man of sensibility and right feeling can ever recover it 

5128. Was it by your successor that the native seivant employed by you 
was placed under surveillance 3 — It was ten days after I quitted the province 

5129 Has he made any appeal to the government? — He has, and I have 
made an appeal for him to the Court of Directors. 

5130 Has any notice been taken of the appeal 3 — The government took, 
no notice of it whatever , instead of ordenrg the process prescribed fey the 
new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolous and vexatiodS by 
which the man was left without any remedy. 

5131 Will the man always remain under surveillance ?— I cannot possibly 
tell how long he will remain under restraint , his property was sequestered, 
and security was demanded of him to the amount of £20,000, all before the 
tnal commenced 

5132. Is he a man in whom you had confidence ? — The greatest possible 
confidence • * ' 

5133 In what way will lus property that is now under sequestration be 
restored to this man — Unless he is convicted of the cnme*l'ml to his cJ ,ar f? e * 
it ought to be restored to him with interest. ’ 

5134. Do you expect that will he the case ' — From what'passed uppo the 
formei occasion, with respect to the man that got £50 damage*., I $Upp° se 
not. 

5135. According to the regulations now in existence, will the individual, 

who is under surveillance, be bioughttotual?— The provisions and regulations 
have been entuely dispensed within his instance, and therefore it is «i»po ssl * 
hie for me to sny when he will bt released fiom Ins present restraint » 

5136 Do you know upon what giound those leguhtions have bee n di-* 
pensed with 3 — It i*. no where stated j 

5187. When you say that the regulations have been dispensed with, d°? ou 
mean that they have been dispensed with by i founal act of the gov ernU 5eMf > 
or only that they have bien disobeyed? — 1 have stated that the process laid 
down for tW gov eminent lo follow upon the occasion o> i native 
appealing against the otdenof a collectoi, 13 either to grant the jelief prayul, 
or to constitute a commission of appeal to try the petition, or to imloi-e the 
party complaining specially to seek redress in the ordinary tribunals, those 
tribunals being restricted from entertaining any suit except upon thepf°^ u< " 
lion of such an indorsement. Tins person so aggrieved made lus app e *d 1,1 
the manner prescribed by the regulation, and instead of following any onc ol 
those three courses, his petition was indorsed frivolous and vexatious 

5138 Has any trial taken place?- — He has been tried under the suiUmarj 
process laid down in the regulation above quoted, and he has appealed f* rmn 
that process in the way pointed out by the regulation. i 

5139. Wl,at 
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5139, What was the result of the trial under the summary process ? — It was 
bis convicrion by this gentleman of embezzling the revenues of about 10,000 
rupees ; it was an ex parte conviction. 

,5140. The judge being the collector? — Yes « j 

5141. Do you conceive that the government can dispense with any judicial 
regulation at its own pleasure?—! believe that there is no similar instance 
upon record. The reguhtioos are in general scrupulously observed by the 
government, often to its own detriment. 1 

i 5142. Can.the government at its pleasure remove a judge if his decree 
should be displeasing on that account? — No; I believe such a power has 
never been exercised ; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the sudder 
ndawlut, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott; I believe because their proceeding 
In a case before them were not approved of here* , 

514S. May not the government remove without assigning any reason ? — 
Such a power has been lately exercised, but it is in direct contradiction to the 
orders of the authorities in this country, by which the local governments are 
expressly, prohibited from removing any civil servant from Ins office without 
a proper. investigation. , 

5114 In this case, what was the award against your native servant?— He 
was sentenced to repay the amount which he was said to have embezzled, 
-with a fine of equal amount. I should state that this man, when he heard 
that people had trumped up charges against him, implored that those charges 
might be produced. I made the most earnest solicitations on his behalf, 
telling the government, that if the province of Coimbatoor had attained a 
considerable share or prosperity, it was owing mainly to his talents and 
’ exertion^, and that if any charges weie to be brought against him, they might 
l>e brought forward at once. No notice was taken of these applications, 
which were made in the early part of 1829; but five days after 1 quitted the 
situation in January 1880, the charges were produced, the man was arrested 
<and his property was sequestered, he was kept in his own house under a 
guard of peons, all communication cut off from him, and his papers seized, 
and security demanded to the amount of £20,000 before he had been made 
acquainted with the chaige against him. 

' ' 5145. What is the name of the individual ? — His name is Ramis, formerly 
head sheristadar of Coimbatoor. 

514b. Were there evidences confronted with that individual in the court? 
— Not a single evidence, as I learn from persons who were present at the 
trial. 'I , 

. 5147. Was he present at the time the investigation took place ? — He was 
not present ; his petitions are now, I believe, before the Directors. 

51481 Did this happen before you left India ? — Five days after I left the 
province; and l believe on the veiy day that I sailed the first process 
J ’ 1 * * * - against 
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against this man was issued , all the circumstances which happened when I 
was in the country are stated in the memorial that I presented on the subject 
to the Court of Directors , 

- I 
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> WILLIAM fcHAPLIN, Esq called in, and examined; . 

5149 Will you state in what situations you were employed in India ? — I 
went to India in the year 1800, and was soon afterwards sent to the College 
of Bengal, where I lemamed above two years, and returned to Madras in 
1803 I was employed a few months in that year in tlm Northern threats, 
partly jn the revenueand partly m the judicial line In 1804 1 was appointed 
registrar under Sir Thomas (then Colonel) Munro m the Ceded Districts, 
in that situation I remained a twelvemonth, when I was promoted to the 
office of subordinate collector, under Colonel Munro, in charge of a separate 
division, consisting of four districts of the Ceded Provinces , in that offcce l 
remained till August 1807, when Sir Thomss Munro returned to England,’ 
and I was appointed to a division of the Ceded Districts, which were formed 
into two collectorates, Bellary and Cuddapah, to the latter of which I was 
nominated , there I remained about a year, when I was transferred to the 
other division of the Ceded District, Bellary, in which charge I continued 
from 1809 till 1818, when 1 was appointed to succeed Sir Ihomas Munro 
in the Southern Mahratta country of which he had the temporary manage- 
ment as Commissioner , I filled this situation for a jear and a haffi when I 
was called to succeed Mr Elplunstone as sole Commissioner of the Deccan, 
on his appointment to the government of Bombay , in that office I remained 
about six years, and then returned to England 

5150 What was the system of revenue management in the Ceded Dis 
trict3 when you were first employed — The ryotwar system 

5151 Was it founded on the survey made by Sir Thomas Munro ? — The 
survey was begun in 1802, and was scarcely finished till 1806-7 The survey 
assessment was therefore only acted upon partially, in some few districts, 
before Sir Thomas Munro’s departure Before the survey had been com- 
pleted, it v> as the ryotwar system, conducted according to the usual plan 
of investigating the accounts of the villages, and settling the rent with the 
inhabitants according to the customary village rates, and with reference to 
the average of former j ears’ collections The survey not having been com 
pleted till nearly the period of Sir Thomas Munro’s departure, it had there- 
fore not been acted upon generally 
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>" 5152. What do the Ceded Districts to which you allude comprehend?— 
The two divisions of Cuddapah and JBellary. 

5153. Do you mean that district above the Ghauts, commonly called the 
Table Land, situated between the Eastern and Western Ghauts ? — It forms 
a portion of the Table Land connected with the Mysore. 

5154. Was the system of ryotwar management continued by the Madras 
government subsequent to the departure of Sir Thomas Munro for England ? 
— The system of ryotwar management was continued in the Cuddapah dis- 
trict during the remainder of the Fuslee year, ending July 1808; that is, it 
continued about nine months in the Bellary division, of which the late Mr. 
Frederick Gahagan was collector; it continued another year, that is, till July 
1809. , In the Cuddapah division the ryotwar system in 1808-9 was suc- 
ceeded by a system of village leases for three years. 

5155. Was it settled for three years at once in 1809? — It was; it was 

considered to have been successfully introduced by myself) and I was in con- 
sequence selected in the following year to intioduce the same system into 
Bellary, on Mr. Gahagan's appointment at Madras as Secretary to the Go- 
vernment. t 1 

5156. Will you explain the principles f upon which the ryotwar system and 

the village lease system are respectively founded? — The principles of the 
ryotwar settlement are to fix the money rent of each individual cultivator 
for the fields in his occupation with as much permanency as possible, the 
aggregate of such rents making the village assessment, which varies each 
year with the increase or, decrease of cultivation, arising from lands either 
newly occupied or thrown up. Another mam principle of the ryotwar 
system is to protect the rights of all ryots, as they now exist in^every village, 
from infringement, and to prevent all encroachment upon those rights. The 
principle of the vilhge lease system is that of farming out the village for a 
term of years to a renter, leaving him to make his arrangements with the in- 
dividual cultivator^ the amount of the lease so fixed being considered, to be 
payable under all cncumstmces,extraordinary calamities excepted. t 

5157. Wiff you state shortly the manner hi which each ffefcf is valued, in 
order to ascertain the .amount to be levied? — It would require a very long 
explanation It is all to be found in the survey instructions which are 
printed in the Selections. A ceitain number of native surveyors were’ ap- 
pointed to conduct it; over them came examiners of survey, lo correct any 
defects ibat there might be in their survey j after them came assessors, and 
theri still further gradation officers, called head assessors, by whom the whole 
survey » classification; and assessment 'underwent a fresh investigation; it 
afterwards came -under the revision of the collector's native cutcherry 
establishment ; then it underwent a further revision by the collector himself. 
With regard to the mode in which the assessment was formed, I should say 
that the quality of the land (all other circumstances being eqiial) determined 
its classification ; but consideration was always bad to its actual state of culti- 
vation. 
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vation, its distance from the village and from imrhets, its former rent the 
facility of manuring and of watering it, and every other incident by which 
the expense of colltvation was either increased or diminished 

5158 Was that valuation made annually? — No, when u was once con 
eluded it was a permanent field assessment, not to be deviated from* 

5159 What proportion of the value so ascertained was fixed as rent for 
the got eminent? — The general theory was, that about fort} five percent was 
taken as the government share, and fifty five per cent left to the ryot 

5160 In practice did you cany that into effect? — -In practice the collec- 
tions of former years, added to the quality of the land, and the various 
other circumstances I have enumerated, formed the ground work on which 
the assessment was made 

51 61 Then are the Committee to understand that the theory of the 
ryotwar settlement, as well as the practical execution of it, is to take 
iorty five per cent of the gross produce for the s rear, and the rest for 
the cultivator — That was the estimate of the Ceded Districts made by 
Sir Thomas Munro 

51b2 Were reductions on the field as essment in the Ceded Districts in 
your opinion, necessary to give stability to the system ? — The reductions 
which bn Thomas Munro proposed, in his letter of the 15th of August 1807, 
of one third of the survey assessment of wet lands, ami one fourth of the dry 
lands were, I think, indispensable to the stability of the survey assessment 
That letter of Sir Thomas Munro’s appears in the Appendix to the fifth Report. 
The suivey was an assessment, the aggregate ot which, for the whole dis 
trict, was never realized, though a considerable proportion of the ryots in 
good seasons paid it without any difficulty, but to the poorer classes abate 
ments were always necessary, and were made for poverty and failure It 
was avowedly too high to be taken as a standard for any other than the ryot 
war system under annual settlements, which left the collector the discretion 
of reducing the rents whenever they pressed too heavily * 

51f>3 What do you mean by the ryotwar system of annual settlements ? 
— I mean a settlement made by the collector annually with the cultivators, m 
contradistinction to triennial or decennial leases to heads of villages 

5164 What do you take to have been the object of the government m 
the introduction of the village lease system? — The government at that time 
considered that the ryotwar system, as it previously existed, would not 

lime 
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have been compatible with the forms and rules of judicial courts, which were 
about that period established, and they were of opinion that the same amount 
of revenue might be realized under the village system as had been realized 
under theroytwar system, without the objections adverted to. 1 

5105. Were you ever employed as a collector under the annual ryotwar 
settlement? — 1 have already stated that I was appointed subordinate collector 
under Sir Thomas Munro, at the period when the annual settlements were 
prevailing. ^ • 

5166. What was the principle on which the annual settlement was made, 

as compared with that of the permanent ryotwar system? — The settlements 
were made on the best information that was procurable from the accounts of 
the villages as to the actual state of cultivation, and the condition of the 
ryots and their former payments} a discretion being left with the collector 
to abate or increase as he thought proper, keeping in view the former reahza-, 
tions from the land : whatever the land had formerly paid, as far as conld be 
ascertained from the village accounts and other sources of information, 
formed the basis of the settlement annually. t 

5167. Do you mean that such formei realizations were considered as the 
maximum ? — The accounts of the villages were at that time in so imperfecta 
state, thatit was impossible always to ascertain accurately what the lands 
had paid; but vvhenever 'there was a dispute upon the subject, the ryots 
were assembled in a punchayet, and determined what should be the amount 
that the lands ought to pay. 

5lGfi Were the former payments, then, the maximum, but not the mini* 
mum ?— It was never the intention to exceed them designedly : they were 
often exceeded fiom imperfect information, but it was never the intention to 
exceed them. / t , 

5169. You stated that the assessment uas never deviated from ; do you 
mean that there were not remissions? — No } I mean that the customary rates 
were not knowingly exceeded. 

* Si'fO, When you say annua? assessment, no (you mean an annua? adjust- 
ment with each ryot ; or that a fresh assessment was annually made ot the 
amount ( which each ryot should pay ? — Anterior to the survey, there was 
a constant variation in the settlement, in proportion as the ryot took^more 
or less land. , < , , , , t , 

5171* In making the first assessment foi the Company, did you ascer- 
tain the payments that had been made under the native princes for any 
number of y ears previous, and on -that endeavour to make your annual 
settlement? — Previous to the survey, the former payments ' during a long 
course of years, as far as they could be ascertained, formed the ground- 
work. , 

5172. Under the annual system, is it the principle to obtain as much' rent 
as it shall appear to the collector that the ryots are able to pay? — Not so 
5 H much 


2*>Septj831. 
IV. Chaplin, Esq'. 
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Sep; 1831. ^nuch as be is able to pay, but so much as he is able to pay wit!) reference to 

the former realization of the land. If it was ascertained that the land yielded 

ChapUn , Etq. certa [ n gum in former years, that sum was not exceeded, unless the culti- 
vator took fresh land. 1 ’ ' - ; 

5173. Whenever new land was introduced to cultivation, or the cultiva- 
tion of the land improved, ‘so that the produce ' was increased, was not 
reference made to that in the amount of rent to be demanded from hint? — I 
have no duubt that in some cases the rent was increased in proportion, p r ®- 
yiously to the* conclusion of the survey. % * ’ 

* 5174. In that case could a cultivator, in applying bis capital to improve 
the land, depend on holding the land at the rent fixed this year, for any 
number of years subsequent? — If a cultivator took a piece of wasteland 
that had not been for some time previously cultivated, he would obtain a 
cowle, entitling him to hold the land for three, or four, or five, or six, or 
seven years, at a quit-rent, till he brought it into full and complete cultivation; 
it would then be subject to the full rate of assessment. 

5175. You are aware that the land may be made to produce heavier crops 

by the application of improved methods of cultivation; and when such im- 
proved cultivation took place, did not the collector consider himself entitled 
to a share of the gross produce? — It was certainly^ot the principle of the 
ryot war system, as administered by Sir Thomas Munro, to tax improvements 
inthatw^y; but that it was occasionally done I have no doubt. In 'ad- 
ministering the affairs of a large province, it is impossible to avoid error 
sometimes- * , ^ 

5176. What success attended the system of village management in the 

Bellary division of the Ceded Districts under your management' — In the 
Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, the system of village leases bad been 
introduced, which I conceive to have failed entirely. The first lease was a 
triennial lease, and on the expiration of that a decennial lease was concluded, 
and I think both were failures. ' . • 1 , 1 

5177. To what do you attribute the failure of the triennial and decennial 
leases?— To a great variety of causes. The system of village leases I con- 
sider was totally unsuitable to the condition of people in the Ceded Districts. 

■ It may succeed very well in districts where the system of joint tenure or 
cultivation* in shares has always prevailed, provided the rent be made ex- 
tremely low, • to enable the renter to indemnify himself for the losscs ( of bad 
seasons by the profits of good. . It failed in the Ceded Districts, because 
there was no such joint responsibility on the part of the ryots, and because it 
attempted to exact, indiscriminately, nearly the’ same revenue in all years, 
good and bad, as had been realized under an assessment calculated for annual 
settlements, in which discretionary remissions had always been made by the 
collector. The exaction by the leaseholders of the maximum rents, added 
to extra assessments, produced a great deterioration of the resourcesbf the 
' , { ‘ country 
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' country. The renter,' to enable thfe’ryots to thrive, must have made all the 29 Sept. 1831. 
Allowances that the ryotwar collector . hdd previously mader in bad seasons, - — ~ 

but the renters had no capital to enable them to make those abatements, nor h<l P hn > 1 *?■ 

prudence nor management to lay by the surplus of one year to supply the 
deficiencies of another. The cultivation of the Ceded Districts was exceed- 
ingly unequal. The country is thinly inhabited, and there is a vast extent 
r oi government as well as enam land. This furnished to the renters of some 
villages the means of holding out the allurement'of cheap land to the tenants 
of their neighbours, kept up a restless spirit of emigration, and retarded 
improvement, by attracting the population from the fertile to the inferior 
soils, and thereby diminishing the capital stock of the country. Partial 
(improvements, where they took place from this cause, were made at the 
l expense of the prosperity of other villages, and the gain all went to the 
renters of villages thus favourably situated, whilst almost all the loss fell 
upon the government. Under this system, the survey rates which had been 
established by Sir Thomas Munro were in general abandoned, and many 
flourishing villages fell to decay. The moral effects were also extremely 
bad j many of the more substantial renters were placed in confinement,* and 
,lo'st all respect for 'the government. The revenue servants who had been 
previously trained under the ryotwnrsystem were also spoiled, from having 
little to do, and being no longer employed in 'the details of the revenue in 
•which they had formerlybeen engaged. All these evils were aggravated by 
'private feuds and dissensions of the 'renters' themselves, involving them in 
expensive lawsuits in the courts, occasioning the villages to be split into 
parties, and impeding the cultivation. The lease system in Bellary was in 
consequence discontinued in a great part of the country long before the 
expiration of the decennial lease, and the ryotwar system was reverted to 
; when .those leases ceased, under great disadvantages. Great confusion had 
been introduced by the renting system. The country had been divided into 
.iso many little estates, each independent, and each holder endeavouring to 
profit, by enticing over the ryots of his neighbours. The rent was no 
longer regulated on any fixed principle, but was settled by competition, 
which probably would be a very good guide iti'England, but is a very bad 
guide, in India.’ This competitibn proved extremely injurious, for 1 it 
sacrificed all rights of property, by giving cultivated lands ‘to the highest 
'bidder, and ousting old tenants from their hereditary occupancy, whilst lit 
, distributed waste lands to new settlers for ’almost nothing, thereby occa- 
sioning ruin to those villages' from which 7 they ; h&d deserted under the 
village settlement. 1 f * 1 ’ n , 

( l 5178. On the average how many years of the decennial 'engagement Vere 
| continued before the ryotwar 1 was resumed ^-1 think that a ' considerable 
portion of the leases continued 1 for about six or seven years only.h’'In 'some 
\ parts <jf the districts the leases were continued to the end of the decennial 
{ lease, inwall .those case's in which Tenters, s not in default, chose to : retain 
’.them, with the permission of the Committee, 1 1 will read tin extract 1 fr6m 
5 H 2 an 
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29 Sept 1831. 'an answer -which' I gave to Mr. Elpiiinstone, regarding village. leaset.' -It 
was a private communication, but it was given at a time when the ‘evils 6f 

W. Chaplin,- Esq. -village lease system ‘were fresh in my recollection. The queries' put- to me 
upon that occasion were, “ How far is the system of leasing -to the highest 
bidders expedient to discover the resources of new countries ?” My answer 
was, “ This mode of discovering the resources renders large establishments 
of revenue servants unnecessary, and saves the collector fiom all the 
trouble of making local scrutinies ; but it cannbt be adopted without super- 
seding the authority of potails, who are the natural and rightful managers 
of villages, and opening a door to all sort of exactions which are almost 
‘invariably committed by strangers, who having only a temporary interest in 
the management, look only to present profits, without regard to future con- 
'sequences.** 1 The next query was, “ Do you approve of leases to 'potails in 
‘cases where there are fixed beegotees, that is, money-rents?” My answei 
was “Of the two evils, it is better to give the lease to r the'potadsj but 
I have seen so many evils arise from this system of village rents in the 
Ceded Districts, that 1 am by no means an advocate for it. There the rents 
were fixed by survey before the introduction of the lease, and they may 
therefore be supposed to be at least as uniform and as well suited, to the 
quality of the lands, as they are under the beegotee plan. The utmost care 
and vigilance, however, on the part of the collector, could not counteract 
the abuses incident to the lease system. The rapacity of renters on the one 
hand, and the combinations of the ryots to reduce their rents on the Other, 
occasioned numerous failures, and the revenue during the first>years of the 
decennial lease fell below the previous average of seven years’ collections, 
though the seasons were tolerably favourable. The subsequent defalcations, 
though I cannot specify the exact amount, have been I believe still much 
greater. The renters possessed no capital,' and as they depended -entirely 
upon the punctuality of the payments of their ryots, the first general failure 
of crops proved the ruin of both. This result happened not only in villages 
whose rents were perhaps too high for such a system, but also in villages 
where the assessment was fixed on a reduced and most moderate scale with 
reference to former collections. The Moamulutdars being withdrawn ‘from 
any direct interference with the details of the settlement of the villages, could 
not always tell whether the distress was real or fictitious. The collector 
pressed them for their district balances. They pressed the i enters, aud the 
renters squeezed the ryots. The effects were lamentably visible in the 
course of a short period, in the bankruptcy of many leaseholders, and in ,the 
desolation of villages which had, under the ryotwar s) stem, < risen to the 
utmost pitch of prosperity. Had these ruinous consequences been confined 
to villages in which the failure arose from misfortune only, a judicious 
lenity and forbearance, notwithstanding the difficulty of ascertaining to 
whom indulgence might safely be extended, might in some degree have alle- 
viated the evil, but they as often ensued from the improvidence and 1 extra- 
vagance of renters, who, anticipating the resources, spent them' in a mar- 
k riage, 
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riage, or in satisfy log,, the claims of their creditors, trusting to future extor- 
tions to make good their* payments to government. Many also fell into 
arrears, owing to the dissensions which took place amongst the partners in 
the lease, whose collisions broke the village into parties and factions, which 
proved as injurious to the ,we!fare of the community as it was ultimately 
detrimental to the revenue. In a word, the evils of the lease system I con- 
sider irrefragable. Its advantages I never could perceive, except that it 
saved trouble to the revenue officers, by keeping the ryots out of sight in a 
state of dependence upon the tender meicies of renters, and that it dimi- 
nished in some degree the charges of establishments. It was, however, in 
the end, a very mistaken economy, which did not in any perceptible degree 
counteibalance the losses which flowed from the system.” I take the 
liberty of reading this extract, as being illustrative of. my sentiments at a 
time when the village lease system was fresh in roy recollection. It is now 
more than twelve years since I quitted the Bellary division, and since that 
time I have not been much engaged with any details of revenue. My 
situation in the Deccan was one of general superintendence, and my recol- 
lection of details is not now so perfert as it foimerly was. 

5179. Have you had any reason to alter the opinion you then expressed? 

—Not in the least ; quite the contrary. } 

5180. Is not one of the objections which you have enumerated to the 
village lease sytem common in a greater or less degree to every description 
of revenue assessment, namely, that it is calculated upon an average pro- 
duce, and that consequently the cultivator has in one season more to provide 
to meet the < demand upon him than in another? — I fancy that it applies 
almost as much to the cultivator as it does to the leaseholder ; I believe 
there is veiy little providence, in general, on the part of the ryots. 

1 5181. Was any security required from the renter of a village at the time 
lie undertook ? — Yes, the security of a neighbouring renter was commonly 
taken ; it was more a nominal than a real security. t 

5Y2&. ''Were ytm sfcAfe gtswsi&y, any 'j&tage remW Vn arrest, in , 
'recover from his sureties the deficiencies to which he was liable ? — In some 
cases the balance was recovered from his sureties, in other cases it was not 
recovered. 

v 

jr, '5183. You have stated that though competition in the renting of land is 
'a very ’desirable thing in England, it is by no means so in India } what are 
your reasons for that opinion ? — Every occupier in India has, if not a pro- 
prietary righ't in the sod, a right 1 of occupancy, and he is not liable to be 
'ousted because another bids higher. ’ > 1 < 

5184. Does it in fact frequently occur tliat ’there are vacant lands’to be 
disposed of? — In the Ceded Districts there are several millions* of acres of 
^uncultivated land. - * 1 * ’ • 1 ' 

' • '' ’ 1 ' 5185. The 


29 Sept. 1831 . 
If' Chaphn, Esq 
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29 Stpt 1831 5185 The question refers to cultivated lind, are there not constant 

— thanges ? — There are 

W Chaphn Esq 5l8 g y 0U state your relsdns for thinking that, in supplying occu 
piers upon the occasion of such vacancies, competition is not desirable? — 
When the land is unoccupied there is no question that competition Hi ould 
then be useful , but if competition is employed to oust ryots from their 
hereditary occupancy because other persons bid higher for the land, all 
rights of property are then sacrificed and destroyed 
51S7 In speaking of the classification of lands on the survey, are you 
aware that Colonel Munro directed to class the land, not merely by its 
intrinsic quality, but also by its actual state of cultivation , “ Thus, it two 
adjoining fields of the same quality with respect to soil are held, the one by 
a poor the other by a substantial ryot, you will not enter them in the same 
class but ) ou will place the field of a poor ryot in such lower one as its 
unimproved state may render necessary ” Are you aware of that instruction, 
and was that carried into effect in the classification ? — Consideration cer 
tainly was always had to the actual state of the cultivation of the land that 
formed a part of the instructions of Sir Thomas Munro 

5188 Is not the land tax, so exacted, a tax not on its fertility but in 
reality upon the means of the cultivator employed on the land ? — I think 
that was a defective part of the Survey Instructions of Sir Thomas Munro, 
which in framing some Sutvey Instructions in the Deccan afterwards I was 
anxious toavbid, but it must be recollected that the lands were not in an 
improved state of culture at the time the survey was formed, and it was 
necessary to have some data to go upon and on which to proceed there 
after 

5189 Were the ryots in the Ceded Districts consulted in the assessment 
fixed upon their lands under the survey, were they permitted to stale their 
objections to such assessment, and were the assessments modified when 
such objections were found to be valid? — The ryots were always consulted 
on those occasions, and whenever there was any dispute as to the amount 
of the survey assessment, it was either settled by a punchayet of the ryots 
themselves of that village, or the ryots of a neighbouring village were sum 
moned to assist and to decide upon the point In point of fact, it was 
mainly through the instrumentality of the ryots that the survey assessment 
was formed 

5100 You have stated that there were frequent deficiencies in the produce 
of the tax on villages , was not part of Sir Thomas Munro’s instruction^ to levy 
an extra assessment of ten per cent, on a village, to make good such deficien 
cies?— Yes, that formed part of Sir ThomasMunro s instructions Extra assess- 
ments, where money rents are jfaid, are quite consistent with the practice of 
‘the'tountry They are in use all over India, but they Were rarbly rfesorted 
to by Sir Thomas Munro They furnish almost the 6nly chefck against 

unfounded 
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.unfounded pleas for remission 1 ; because those who have to pay will no fallow 
the false pretences of . others to be the means of burthenirig .themselves. 
-Where, the standard of assessment has .been greatly. lowered, as in Sir Thomas 
Munro’s proposed reduction of the survey-rates, this extra assessment would 
be considered no hardship,, seeing that it would be only ; ,a repay merit, occa- 
sionally of a portion of the rerirission previously granted.,. Under the village 
lease system (and I . have no doubt under the zemindary system also) a joint 
responsibility has always been enforced without any limit whatever') although 
the government and the officers of the revenue are not probably aUvays 
aware of it ; and therefore I'do not see why they should not be levied to a- 
limited extent, as proposed under the ryotwar system.' ■' • ; i 

5193. l Is not the assessment so levied' an actual tax on successful . arid 
industrious/ culture as compared with slothful arid negligent^ cullure?— - 
Undoubtedly it has that .effect' in some degree. . { . . / 

,.,.5192. Docs not such a principle take away from. that a desire. to improve 
land, which) it is the object of the. government to produce? — Wherever that 
joint responsibility exists, it is, perhaps, rather a stimulus to industry, because 
it unquestionably becomes the interest of all the . ryots to see .that there "is not 
that negligent culture which shall have the effect of .throwing -a part of -the 
burden upon themselves, . ‘ / . 1 • . , < , 

i.;,519S. Will you explairiin what.manner that joint responsibility is shown ; 
can an’ industrious man obtain from ithe slothful and bad - cultivator any 
repayment , or. redress , for , the. assessment which he ipays?—I , think it is 
probable that he never would, recover it ; but ,w Here there is that joint ro- 
sponsibility,' theinfiuence of the principal inhabitants will be used to' prevent 
any negligent cultivator from throwing any part of the burden upon the com- 
munity. , .■ . - • . , 

/" 2>194. Does it then become the interest of the whole comhniriity to* prevetit 
individual 'negligence?— If does. ’I consider that in" all countries where 
Revenue- is'wanted by. the "government,' itmust be had from those who can 
psj', ' n&t 'rivwr «A\? 1 XiTi pfirsed tJf&t tlie principle exti-fr 

assessment's prevails in all revenue systems in India ’; 1 in the ryotwar system*, 
that .has-been considered. a great Objection, but it is mainly -because it; is 
brought into sight more than Under any other system. ’ , 

.... 5195. ; In any settlement in India .would it not be a desirable, principle, tp 
adopt that each individual ryot should be secured under the lauj ( in the enjoy- 
ment of ; his i industry, instead of. being assessed^ heretofore for the, defaults 
.and deficiencies p^his.rieighbouV?— Unquestionably that , was the. system. that 
was strongly recommended by Sir.Thomas Mu'riro in his letter of ; tHe’JStK of 

August •iio7, < :;, y iv;/': 

*vj 5396', Did not Colonel Munro, in l8I7» after all the.experience he bad had, 
hgain recommend an extra assessment.-to . be levied. generally; f tp roake- good 
aU, deficiencies P-Possibly. to. Ihe extent, of five or.tenjper,cent./(but-of,thisI 

h'lh'v'v tu - ‘ am 


29'-Sept. ( 183i; 
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of such a system pursued for ages, has been what was to he expected, 29 Sept: 1831. 

namely, that the extent of land in cultivation and paying a revenue is much 

too great for the agricultural stock of the country ; that every ryot has more -Es§. 

land than he can cultivate properly, and that. he is only prevented from 
throwing up a part of it by the well-grounded fear that the difference of rent 
would be thrown upon the pait which he retained. This is the state of 
cultivation generally throughout the Deccan, and it was and still is, in a 
great degree, that of most of the provinces which have fallen by conquest 
under the authority of the Madras government. The excess of land occu- 
pied by the ryots beyond what they can adequately cultivate varies in dif- 
ferent provinces, and is estimated from one-tenth to one-third, and it maybe 
reckoned on an average at one-fifth. It is obvious, however, that more land 
being occupied than could be pioperly cuthvated, the rent must in time 
have adapted itself to this state of things, and become lower than it would 
otherwise have been, and that a fixed assessment made upon such a rent would 
in general be favourable to the cultivators or ryots. It is also obvious from what 
has been said, that if, after making such a fixed assessment, 'perfect freedom 
were given to the ryots to throw up whatever land they did not want, they 
would throw up one-fifth of their land, and thereby diminish the revenue in 
the same proportion. But this diminution could only be temporary ; because 
as the ryots, by concentrating their agricultural stock upon a limited extent of 
land, would obtain a greater prbduce fiom it, their means would gradually 
increase, and enable them to take and cultivate again the land w hich they 
had relinquished. Under annual settlements and fluctuating assessments, 
they are not very anxious about throwing up land, because they know that 
by the custom ot the country we can raise the assessment upon the remaining 
land, according to its produce and improvement; but whenever the assess- 
ment has been fixed, they soon discover the advantage which it gives them, 
and endeavour to get rid of all their extra land. The liberty of doing so 
has been already partially granted, and must be fully granted to them ; for 
though it will cause a tempoi ary loss of revenue, it is a Sacrifice which 
ought to be made for the sake of securing the great public benefit of a per- 
manent revenue, founded upon the general establishment of private landed 
property ; for even where the assessment is lowest, the knowledge that it 
may at any time be raised, hinders the land from acquiring such a value ns 
to render it a saleable article, and we cannot communicate to it the value 
which it ought to possess, or render it a private property capable ’of being 
easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public assessment on etery pait of it be 
previously fixed. When it is fixed, ail uncertainty is removed, and all land 
which is not absolutely over-assessed, soon acquires a value which is every 
day increased by improvement made in consequence of the certainty of reap- 
ing all the profit arising from them.” • * r 

5200. The evils of that system having been so clearly pointed out by Su 
Thomas Munro, have they been up to the present time coi rected ? — Those 
evils were continued for Several years in the Ceded Districts ’during his 
management, owing to the circumstance of the government being engaged 
<5 1 in 
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29 Sept 1831. Inexpensive wars, ami their* finances being exiretnely. embarrassed. They 

Could not afford to make the reduction which Colonel Monro afterwards 

IV. Chaplin, Ei<j. reC ommended, to give a value to the land, and in consequence those evils 
were continued whilst the ryotwar system lasted. As far as the Ceded Dis- 
tricts were concerned, the reductions in the survey assessment which Sir 
Thomas Mimro proposed at the early period of 1807* have, since the dis- 
continuance of the lease system, been carried into effect, and all restrictions 
have been removed. 

»« 5201 At this time are y ou aware that the lands so held have now acquired 
a value, 'and can be mortgaged and sold? — I do not think that they have 
yet acquired it, but I think they are in the course of acquiring it. , 

1 5202. Is it possible that they should acquire any value, until the right of 
property and the enjoyment of the produce of industry is secured to every 
ryot? — Certainly notj that is I think very clearly stated by Sir Thomas 
' Munro, in the extract I have read. I conceive, that as long as the land is 
subject to any indefinite demand, it never can acquire a permanent value. 

5203. You have stated that the community, as it were, became liable for 
the deficiencies ; is not the natural result of that, to render the inhabitants 
of every village under that system, spies upon each other ? — Unquestionably, 
they are obliged to look after their neighbours, and they must have an inte- 
rest in seeing that they do not either wilfully or from negligence throw up 
their lands. ^ ’ t 

5204-. Is that a system likely to encourage peace' in villages,’ or to pro- 
mote cultivation? — I think' in villages where that joint responsibility has 
prevailed, the affairs have been generally extremely well managed, and per- 
haps much better ’than in other villages where that joint responsibility has 
not prevailed. I think it has been generally the object of government, under 
the system of village leases, to encourage that responsibility as much as 
possible. ’ * ' 1 » * n m 

5205. You have stated 'that remissions were 1 made on deficiencies ; are 
you not aware that remissions were ‘only allowed in extreme cases and that 
the revenue instructions are to exact from the ryot the list farthing he can 
pay ? — 1 should not think that was the general tenor of the instructions *, vt 
will be necessary, in order to appreciate those instructions, that the whole of 
them should be readj but the rule adverted to was certainly never rigidly 
adhered to; on the contrary, remissions were much often er granted when 
. they were not required. 4 ‘ , ( v 

5209. Is it the practice, now to levy the extra ten per cent, upon the vil- 
lages in the ryotwar districts in the Madras territories? — It is now twelve 
years since I left the Madras territories, and therefore I am not quite sure 
• what the arrangements are at this moment ; but I think that by order? from 
• the Court of Directors at home the practice was entirely discontinued., 

r 5207- ^Is it not the practice, in all the other districts to levy that extra 
assessment r— I am not aware that It is. 1 1 j “ * - 

1 ‘ i 520S. It 
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* 2508. ! It has been 'stated that coercion was employed by the revenue 
officers to make the ryots cultivate [and pay their instalments ; is that prac- 
tice stilt continued ?-—l believe it is entirely -discontinued. 

5209. Since what period ?~I should thinlc since the expiration of the 
decennial JeaseS, and the re-introduction'of the ryotwar system. 

5210. In what year do you consider the ryotwar system to have been 
"completely reinstated? — It was after I left' the Madras territories, I think 

about the year 1820 or 1821. 5 r 1 

5211. In the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts, what was the 
, effect produced by the village lease system ? — The effects produced in the 

Cuddapah division was very similar to those of Bellary, except that the 
^failures were not quite so extensive there. The decennial settlement in the 

• Cuddapah division, I think, was probably from ten to fifteen per cent. 

* below that of Bellary with reference to former collections. Annual remis- 

• sions were made to the leaseholders in Cuddapah to a much greater extent 
than in Bellary, and a much larger proportion of revenue was settled con. 
ditionally, that is, subject to the consideration of paying the revenue if the 

- tanks filled, and of Us being remitted in case they did not get their full 
supply of water. I think that in Cuddapah the settlement may have been 
.considered to have, been .less a failure than in Bellary, on account of the 
.great reduction that took place in the original lease, and the annual remis. 
< sions that were made. . ( 

.52 12. Did you consider it as your duty, when you were a collector, to 
enforce! the engagements entered into by the renters?— Whenever I con- 
f ceived that they had collected the amount from the ryots/ and had appro- 
priated it to themselves, in that case I conceived that the engagements 
ought to be rigidly enforced, but in other cases, where the failure proceeded 
from misfortune, J did not press them.. , < 

5218. Did the collector of Cuddapah enforce those obligations 5 — The 
collector of Cuddapah, I have already stated, made much larger remissions 
, than were made, in Bellary, and therefore the settlement in Cuddapah as- 
sumed more the character of an annual settlement, than in the Bellary 
chVision. ^ • 

521 1. Do you know whether he annually obtained the consent of the 
government to make those large remissions ? — I have no doubt that he could 
not have made them without their sanction, 

5215. This being the case, should you not be disposed to consider those 
decennial leases, os in truth, little less than annual settlements? — I conceive 
that they assume very much that character, from the necessity of ^making 

\ 'constant remissions every year to a large proportion of the villages. 

5216. Remissions being absolutely necessary, did the parties who culti- 
vated the land, and paid their revenue through the renters, ^possess equal 

i security under the village lease system.of obtaining their individual share of 
the general amount remitted on entire villages, as they would have done 
• 5 1 2 under 
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under direct ryotwar settlements? — They certain!) did not possess any 
security at all equal to the security the) possessed under the rjotttar 
system There was much less strictness of interference on the part of the 
revenue officers, both in the allotment of the land and in determining the 
rent to he paid, so that they could not always know how the remissions were 
distributed 

5217 Does it come within your knowledge, that it was the intention of 

the Madras government to declare the decennial leases perpetual, had the 
renters generally been able to fulfil their engagements? — That was the 
declaration at the time the leases were formed, subject to the approval of 
the Court of Directors at home 1 

5218 Is it your opinion that the renters would have been able to do so, 
had the government granted to the renters the abatement recommended by 
Sir Thomas Munro in 1807? — No, I do not think the lenters would have 
ever been able to fulfil their engigement, even had those abatements been 
made 

5219 In that case would the renters have considered the original field, 
or the reduced assessment, the standard of their demands on the immeebite 
occupiers and Cultivators of the fields of their respective ullages? — As the 
renters never confined themselves to the «uuey rates, it is not it all likely 
that the\ would have limited their demands to the reduced survey Tates 

5220 What do you consider to be the advantages and disadvantages of 
rjotwar settlements? — I conceive the ryotwar sjstem to possess many advan- 
tages, when ably conducted , it is alike calculated to better the condition of 
the cultivator, and to improve the finances of the government It is the 
ancient system of the country adapted to the narrow ciicumstances of the 
Indian peisant, his rent varying with the extent of land under cultivation 
every year Under this mode of management in the Ceded Districts, as 
administered by Sir Thomas Munro, I have mysell witnessed a great increase 
in the population and of the capital of the country , hundreds of thousands 
of acres of waste were brought under tillage, and the revenue of the pro 
vince griduallv rose from ten to eighteen hes of pagodas, although the land 
assessment was avowedly too high, as Sir Thomas Munro always nek now 
ledged The population increased about one third during the period of his 
mamgement A regular census was taken of the population, and regtilir 
returns made in the jear 1802, and again in the year 1806 The rjotwar 
possesses over other systems the advantage of enabling the collector to nccom 
modate his settlement every jear to the exigencies of the people m times of 
drought and future of crops so common in India All remissions that are 
made on that account go directly to the iyot himself, whilst any profit that 
may arise over the ordinary assessment, is entirely his own Deductions under 
any other system, that is, the lease sjsicm, or the zemindary system, are 
usually intercepted by the farmer or middleman, and a small portion 
only is granted to the actual sufferers The ryotwar system gives 
also a correct and complete insight into the state of the resources of 
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the country, shows whether -they are advancing'or declining, enables the 
collector to remedy in time any defects, and to train* up servants capable 
of ascertaining those > defects. The system, on the other hand, whilst it 
never seriously affects the finances of the government* by any great failure, 
leaves room for the revenue to 'increase* with » increased population and 
resources*, and as I have stated, experience has shown that even 'a high 
revenue may be realized consistently with an < improvement in the condition 
of the cultivators. The disadvantages of the system are, that owing to the 
great detail of accounts, a larger establishment of native servants is required 
to conduct it, than under the farming system, or the system of leases ; and 
that it requiies a minuteness and frequency of interference in the detail of 
village management, which is considered to be incompatible with the interests 
of the heads of villages, but more particularly so with the present code of 
judicial regulations. } These 1 conceive to be in abstract the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system. , , { i , 

5221. Do you consider it necessary to the success of the ryotwar system, 
that a previous survey and assessment of the lands should be made? — I 
conceive that the only sure ground-work of a ryotwar settlement is to make 
a survey $ without it the rjots are under a collector of little experience, left 
too much to the discretion of the village and district officers, a discretion 
which we know is often abused. A just assessment ( of districts possessing 
various capabilities can seldom be made from the imperfect information of 
the village accounts ; but when the extent and value, of every field is fixed, 
and the accounts methodized, every revenue officer of moderate capacity 
may make the settlement. It is then, as was stated by Sir Thomas Munro, 
‘nothing more than a list of fields, and a list of lyots, and the total forms the, 
village rental ; intricate and perplexing scrutinies of confused and often 
interpolated accounts are no longer required. The existing rights and 
tenures of individuals are ascertained, and endless disputes about rent and 
boundaries being obviated, laud acquires a substantive saleable value, which 
it never can possess as long as the public demand is undefined. Inequali- 
ties <of assessment, although they cannot be entirely prevented, are veiy 
much corrected ; a register exhibiting the rights of jfi parties is estabhsheff, ‘ 
and if added to this the assessment be made light, or at least all excesses cur- 
tailed, more is done towards the welfare of the people, than could be effected 
by any other political expedient that could be devised for their happiness. 1 
I conceive, however, that summary authority must always be left to the 
collector, to inquire into and redress illegal exactions on the part of the 
village or district officers, and to adjust disputes about rent, and to secure the 
revenue from misappropriation; unless invested with those powers, there is 
no protection for the ryots against oppression, for our courts of adaulut have 
been found quite incompetent to this task, when the collector has been 
excluded, as he has been under the lease and zemindary systems, from inter- 
ference and intercourse with the immediate cultivators of the soil. This 
power, I consider, is equally necessary to secure the public, as well as the' 

private 
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29 Sept. 1831. private rights. Public rights, in all countries, are most open to abuse ; it is 

; from this consideration, that even in countries where there is most liberty, 

TV. Chaplin , Esq. eXC hequer and excise officers are armed with extraordinary powers. The 
collector, under the present regulations in the Madras provinces, has, I 
believe, all the powers I- have mentioned, under a recent regulation, I be- 
lie* e of 1822; until that regulation was established the collectors had very 
little. power to prevent exactions and abuses. 

5222. Does the collector prevent the crop being removed from the ground 

till payment is made or security given ? — It was sometimes done under the 
ryotwar system, but I think they very seldom had occasion to exercise that 
authority after the survey-rent was established. , 

5223. Since the survey-rent has been established, has an extra assessment 
• of ten percent, ever been levied ? — Ido not think that it ever was levied 

during the short period I conducted the administration of Bellary, before the 
lease was established. In short, it was very rarely resorted to ; it was held 
oitt more in terrorem, to prevent unnecessary pleas for remission, than for 
any other purpose. . , ( ' 

5224. You have stated that one of the advantages of the ryotwar system 

is that the collector may know the situation of the ryots, and that when a 
remission is made, the amount remitted goes back immediately to the culti- 
vator ; is a remission ever made if the parties are able to pay? — If the loss 
is inconsiderable, claims for remission are not admitted ; if they were ad- 
mitted, the applications for remission would be endless, and there would 
be no security for the revenue. It is only' where the losses are heavy that the 
claims for remission are taken into consideration. , _ ^ 

5225. Are the Committee to understand, that the remissions are merely 
made to those who are unable to pay ; — Clearly, if they are'unable to pay. 
The survey-rent having been fixed upon the ordinary state of cultivation, they 
ought to be able to pay one year with another, r the profits of good seasons 
compensating far the losses of bad. 

5226. In the settlements to which you allude,’ and which the collector can 

make, has he any authority ever to raise the assessment once fixed — Never, 
after the survey has been once fixed. ... ^ 

5227. Although new lands are taken in?— New lands are surveyed and 
assessed like the land actually in cultivation, provided they have been in cuJ- 

* tivation within the last fifteen or twenty years. . < 4 

5228. Have any of those remissions to which you allude been made per- 

manent remissions, or only remissions for a year, where any peculiar mis- 
fortune has taken place? — The permanent remission of twenty-five percent., 
recommended fay Sir Thomas Munro, has actually been made generally in ( the 
Ceded Districts. I thinkthat took place in the year 1820. , . / ’* 

. '5229. That remission being made, what proportion of the gross produce 
do you consider those districts now to pay as rent ? — Instead of forty-five 
« per 
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per cent, (‘which they were considered to' pay before, T suppose < it would be 
reduced to about thirty-three per cent. ; - ; t ' -• i "•! . • .’»/»' '• 

‘ ‘ 5230.] Do 'you ' consider that a' 'fair estimate in' all- the lately ryotwar 
settled districts in the Deccan ?—I should thinU "about one-third of the 
gross produce would be about'] the - 'amount, that is generally taken ; 'but it 
varies in different soils, in sonie'it is somewhat higher, and in others a great 
‘deal less. - • ’ ■' •’ JL ' 1 - - ' • ’ •* 

/ } ‘523lT In' the assessment made, were lands producing such articles as betel, 
pepper, indigo, sugar-cane, and fruit-trees, more highly assessed than lands of 
the same quality bearing 'ordinary crops; undif so, was not the imposition in 
this case rather an’ excise than a land-tax ? — Before the survey took, place, 
lands, producing betel and sugar, arid the other articles , adverted to, were 
assessed according ' to the practice of the country, at two or three times the 
ordinary -rate, ' but the survey corrected those inequalities, and the conse- 
; quehce .was, -that- this -equalization,' although the survey had but a short 
time to' operate, produced a great 1 augmentation of those valuable articles of 
produce. -• - ... • • • . f l ' 

' * 5232.' On what principle was that equalization made ; was a portion of the 
land-tax cohsidered'as rent, and apportion as the produce of capital employed 
in -planting and rearing those particular articles ’of produce which required 
greater expense? — Itwas settled : as the survey rates of all other land were 
settled, with reference to’the qiiality of the soil, its payments in former years, 
and its natural fertility. . *>"-< < > .»■ - ! ■' • 

' 5233. Does not that still involve' the principle- that capital was taxed, as 
’well as land? — At the time th'e’ survey was made,' it must have operated in 
some’ degree/ no doubt, - as a tax upon improvement j but after that survey 
•had once been completed, -it was then permanent, and any further improve- 
ment’ that 'took place would be the profit of’ the cultivator himself, from 
the period of the survey: -Until the survey was completed, ’nothing in fact 
was fixed. ' » . , ‘ - . ’f 

** *52S4f.’ Then' in framiqg the assessment ixrid collecting the revenue, regard 
•was had as well to the means of the cultivator as of the land ? — -Yes, - anterior 
to the survey. •* ’ 1 1 ‘ • " 1 •-’ ‘ • f 1 <•’>•* ■ • -• •’ 

5235T'And in .settling the payment under the survey ?— -In framing the 
’settlement originally, 1 that 'circumstance 'was- no' doubt, taken into coni 
sideration. - 1 ’ ' ' { ‘ ' 

] | 52SG. Would any previous survey’ and assessment ' be necessary in adjust- 
‘ ing,the collection of the revenue through zemindars of talooks.or other large 
.divisions of c‘ouritiy]?~I should conceive’ it quite indispensable, in order to 
protect the ryot from any exaction, that the rents should be defined. 

5237. In the absence of any such survey, in what manner could the courts 
of justice determine th'e equity .'of the demand of the zemindars from' the 

* *■ "• * " people 
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people paying the land revenue?— I do not know any means they have of 
determining the equity of those demands. . ' 

5288. Are you aware of any principle in the ryotwar system of revenue 
settlements which is incompatible with the administration of Justice in the 
districts in which that system prevails? — I am not aware of any part of the 
ryotwar system which is at all incompatible, provided the collector be left 
with summary power to prevent exaction and abuses. 

5239. What are the summary powers to which you allude? — I must beg 
leave to refer to the regulation passed in 1822 ; I consider those powers are 
quite necessary to prevent all those abuses which took place under the lease 
system, and which I at that time had no power to remedy. 

5240. Should the ryots, holding directly of the government, have occasion 
to complain of the exactions of the revenue officers, would they possess equal 
facilities of bringing their complaints befoie the courts as if they had paid 
their revenue through a zemindar, or other revenue contractor ? — I conceive 
that they would possess still greater facilities under the ryotwar system than 
they would under the zemindar or contractor, because the zemindar of con- 
tractor has generally such influence in the village, that he is able to suppress 
complaints, and to prevent the cultivator from going to court at all j helms a 
thousand means of rendering the ryot’s situation so uncomfortable, that if he 
were to go to court, the probability is, he is ruined for ever afterwards. 

5241. In cases of any dispute between the ryots and the local native 
revenue officers, would the parties complaining resort to the courts or to the 
superior revenue authorities in the fiist instance?— I should think they 1 Would 
always give the preference to the superior revenue authorities, because the 
complaints would he at once inquired into, and redress would be given imme- 
diately > wheieaa if they went to court they would have to wait an indefinite 
time before they got any investigation, and probably no redress at last. 
I have often known that ryots who 'went to court to complain, had to sell 
their little brass pots or their blankets, in order to enable them to. purchase 
the stamp paper on which the complaint must be written, to be heard at all* 

' 5242. Have the European revenue authorities ample power to punish acts 
t>? oppression which maybe committed by their native district andv^S* 
officers, without resorting to the established courts of justice ? — -They have, 
unde i the regulations lately established of 1822, full powers, which did not 
exist at the lime I was in office. 

5243. Have you practically in your own experience found that the fees 

required for instituting complaints on the part of the ryots have been a great 
bar to the obtaining justice?— I have always understood that they wer0 con- 
sidered a great grievance, and that the ryot, in fact, is generally so poor* that 
he is incapable of paying those fees. ‘ ' - 

5244. Is it then your opinion that in any change for the protectiort <>f ll> e 
ryot, those fees should be abrogated? — Unquestionably $ he ought to get 

justice, 
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justice, and speedy justice, the moment he complains, for if he is kept away 
from his village for any length of time, it is equivalent to ruin to him, 

5245. Then it should be not only free of expense, but it should be locally 

administered? — -It must be summary justice. _ * • 

5246. Do you conceive that the large ’authority which is vested in the 
European collectors, operates beneficially on the interests of the payers of the 
revenue, and relieves the courts of justice from much business which they 
could not satisfactorily decide? — I have no doubt that would be the effect of 
the regulation, although I have not had an opportunity of seeing its operations. 
That summary authority is liable no doubt to be abused, but by establishing 
appeals from the decision of the collector,’ I think that abuse’ may be 
checked. 

5247. In case the cultivator is driven from the field which he tills by 
application for arrears, is it now the practice to follow the fugitive wherever 
he goes? — It is not now the practice, but by the ryotwar system, as it originally 
existed, that was followed up to some extent. I have already, in reading the 
extract from Sir Thomas Munro’s minute, stated the reasons that led to the’ 
exercise of that authority. 

5248. In assessing a plantation that required a number of years’ growth to 
bring its produce to perfection, was allowance made in the assessment for the 
time and expense which had brought the plantation to a state of production ? 
— It formed a part of the instructions to the surveyors that those circum- 
stances should betaken into consideration ; whether is was always done of 
not I cannot say with any precision, but if the assessment was considered 
objectionable, the ryot had always an appeal to the collector, and in that case 
it was usually settled by a jury. ■ In fact the assessment was mainly formed 
by the ryots themselves, and therefore if it was too high they have them- 
selves to blame for it. 


Ifartis, 4° die Octobris, 1831. 


"WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq, again called in, and examined. 

5249. Will you state whether in the districts settled on the ryotwar 
principle, disputes are less frequent in the courts than in those under the 
zeraindary settlement? — I should imagine they would be much less frequent 
in the courts, because the collectors have the power of giving summary 
redress to the complaints of the ryots. Under the present system, by a late 
regulation established by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1822 I think, collectors 
5 K have 
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4 Oct. 1831. have primary jurisdiction in all revenue cases.’ Willi full power to act, there- 
fore, I apprehend that all complaints fiom the cultivators would come in the 
IV. Chaplin , Esq. g ra j. instance to the collector* , • • ' \ 

5250. Are you of opinion -with Sir Thomas Munro that a moderate and 
equal assessment of the revenue contributes essentially to secure the public 
tranquility? — I should conceive nothing’ would contribute so much to the 
public tranquility as a low assessment. In all those districts where a moderate 
assessment has obtained, and where the ryotwar system has been well con- 
ducted, I have understood that there has been less crime than in other districts. 

5251. Do you conceive that the ryotwar system may be considered as 
having had a fair trial previous to 1820, when the reductions took place?— 
I Conceive in the Ceded Districts it had by no means a fair tual theie ; it 
was superseded about a twelvemonth after Sir Thomas Munro's departure, 
by a system entirely different, and was not again revived until the year 1819 
or 1820, ■when the. reduction in the survey assessment was made according 
to Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation. Until that time it had no fan 
trial. 

5252. What system of revenue management did you introduce into the 

Southern Mahratta country aftei its conquest by Sir Thomas Munro in 1819? 
— -The ryotwar ‘system was introduced, into the Southern Mahratta cuuntiy. 
The Mahratta managers of districts had for years past been accustomed 
during the Peishwa’s government to the farming system, under which dis- 
tricts were let out to the highest bidder, and by them again underlet to other 
renters. The consequence was that great confusion had been introduced 
into the accounts of the villages, and there was considerable difficulty in 
making our settlements on the ryotwar plan. * Those difficulties had been in 
a great measure surmounted, and the ryotwar system is followed up to the pre- 
sent day in the Southern Mahratta country with as much success as can be 
expected without a survey assessment. 1 

5258. Was the same mode of management followed in the other part of 
the Deccan after you became commissioner? — It was. , 

5254. Had any revenue survey been instituted 7 — A survey had been 
begun in the Poonah collectorate, just before I left the Deccan, the detailed 
instructions for which survey will be found towards the close of the third 
volume of Revenue Selections. That survey is still in progress under the 
superintendence of a very able young man, Mr. Pringle, who was selected 
for the duty, and has since made a report on the subject, which, together 
with the instructions adverted to will, I think, if laid before the Committee, 
show that very great care and attention has been given to the subject, and 
that there is a promise of its being brought to a successful conclusion. . 

. 525 5. What sliould yon state in your judgment to be the best mode of 
' improving the character and condition of the lower orders ? — I conceive that 

almost the only thing to be done to improve the character and condition of 

the 
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the lower orders,' is ta lower the assessment and to fix the amount for each 
field, and to make it permanent for a long p'eriod. By taking a moderate 
rent, we shall contribute more to the prosperity of the, people and to the 
suppression off crime, than by the most perfect code of regulations which 
can be established. * >► 

525G. You would recommend a more speedy and economical mode of 
obtaining justice ?— - Yes, unquestiondbly, that is what I should recommend 
too ; but I consider that dowering the assessmerft generally is quite essential. 

5257. Were the agricultural classes in general in a state of great poverty?. 

— ’lhe lower classes of ryots generally were poot, but on the whole I am not 
sure whether they would not bear an advantageous comparison, in point of 
condition, with the lower orders of peasantry in Europe. It is the fate of 
the lower ‘orders in most countries, to have little more than the hare means 
of maintenance. * • 

5258. Are you able to foi m any opinion, by comparison, of the difference* 

of condition of those orders under the native chiefs, and under the Com. 
pany’s government ? — Under some of the native chiefs, whose administration' 
was good, I should say the condition *of the lower orders is perhaps superior 
to that of the same class in some' parts of the Company’s territory. On the 
olher hand, in some of the districts of the native chiefs, nothing can be worse 
than the'eondition of the lower ordei's. • • - ' • 

5259. What were lhe parts’ where you . considered the situation of the 
natives w^as superior? — In the Deccan ; J allude to the jaghires of the Put-- 
warden family, most of which were in 4 a very flourishing condition, and the 
ryots I think in a state of great prosperity, perhaps even superior to that 
of the ryots of the Company’s territories generally. 

. 526*0. What were the circumstances in the situation of those countries, 
which in your opinion led to that ; — Those chiefs are entirely independent 
in their own lands, and possess very summary authority, with nothing to con- 
trol or interfere with it. Their estates are situated in some of the very 
richest parts of the country, and they pay 'no assessment whatever to the 
government. The chiefs themselves reside upon their estates, and, whatever 
revenue they derive from them is spent upon the spot. In general their ad- 
ministration is conducted with much efficiency, through the agency of their 
own relations, in whom they can place entire confidence. There exists also 
a great check against oppression on the part of the jaghirdars, in the facility 
with which the lyots can emigrate, if they choose, to the lands of other jaghir- 
dars in the heighbourhood. 

5261. Is there in the exterior appearance a greater prosperity and greater 
happiness in the people of those countries? — i should not say there was so 
much superiority in their exterior appearance, as in the fully cultivated state 
of their lands. . J do not think the ryots, generally speaking, are in very 
superior circumstances. . I , . ‘ t , 

5 K 2 ‘ 5262. In 
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4 Oct 1831 ( 5282. In those districts, do the chiefs advance any money by the way of 

tuccavee? — I have not the least doubt that they do so very frequently. It 

W Chaphn, Esq. j g t | ie p rac t; c e all over .India, for the native governments to make such ad- 
vances,. and I apprehend that these chiefs, whenever it is necessary, follow 
the practice. * 

,5263. Was it the practice with you in those village and ryotwar settlements 
to make the tuccavee advances? — It was not so much under the village as 
the ryotwar settlement j but it was not discontinued entirely even under the 
villagelease settlement. 

- 5264. And that continues now ? — I have not the least doubtit does. 

* 5265. Do you make the advances by any rule proportioned to the rent to 
be paid, or m what way do you regulate those advances? — The amount of 
advances for each district depends, in some degree, on the amount of the 
revenue ; but the chief rule by which we are guided on such occasions is, to 
give it where it is most wanted. 

5266. Is there any limit as to the proportion to be given to the rent to be 
paid? — Speaking with reference to a whole district, the amount I think is 
regulated with reference to its revenue ; but with respect to pai ticular vil- 
lages or persons, it depends a good deal upon the degiee in which they may 
stand in need of it. 

52G7- Are there any instructions that the twelfth or twentieth, or the fourth 
or the fifth, or any certain portion of the rent shall be given? — No, I do not 
think there is any regulation as to the proportion. 

5268. Can you state what amount of tuccavee or advances was made in a 
district, whether a lac of rupees, or any certain proportion of the land-tax 
received? — I should think it would very likely amount to from seven to ten' 
or twelve per cent. I am speaking from imperfect recollection, but I suppose 
that probably would bethe extent of it. 

5269. Are the Committee to understand that in those districts where the 
ryotwar settlement has been fairly made, the pecuniary advances are still 
made’? — I have no doubt they are. They are often necessary to enable the 

, ryot to purchase seed or a bullock to carry on his cultivation. 

5270. From your experience, what loss is sustained from making those 
advances, and what was the amount at the close of your administration of 
irrecoverable advances? — I think the amount is generally repaid without 
any loss. On the contrary, a ryot receiving an advance of ten rupees usually 

-pays it back with ten or fifteen rupees of rent. I do not think the balances* 
outstanding were ever considerable. I have no recollection of any tuccavee 
balances that were of considerable amount. 

5271. When tuccavee was advanced, ,did you take any greater precau- 
tion to recover the lancl-tax before the crop was appropriated, than in those 
easels ^jvhere those advances were not made? — 1 have no doubt the village 

* j _ potatl, 

* 
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potaii, or district officer, would take every precaution to see that the crop 
was not made away with. « 

5^72. Are the precautions you allude to, the keeping guard over the pos- 
session of the crop until payment is made? — Yes, that is one of the precau- 
tions constantly made use of. > 

527S. Is that a practice which has been adopted in the ryotwar settle- 
ment? — It was by no means a general practice, but it was frequently resorted 
to as a measure of security for the revenue, where necessary. The heads 
of villages, if they thought a ryot likely to be in default, would no doubt 
take every precaution without any special orders upon the subject, the rents 
under ryotwar settlements being always collected by the heads of villages. 

5274. Is it not now very generally the practice in such parts of India as 
you have been in, for the collector to direct the crops not to be removed 
from the ground, until the land-tax, or a certain amount of customs and 
land-tax are collected? — I do not think that is a general practice; it is no 
doubt sometimes resorted to. 

527 5. Do you not think it would be more consistent with sound policy 
and the interests of the people, to have light assessments made by law, suffi- 
cient to render those advances unnecessary?— That I have already stated to 
be quite essential to the prosperity of the people and the future security of 
the revenue, and that has always been one of the leading principles of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s ryotwar system. 1 more particularly advert to his plan of 
the 15th August 1807, of a ryotwar settlement with the reduction that he 
proposed in the survey rates of assessment. 

527 O. Then in your wew, if the reductions were made, and the assessment 
light, you conceive the tuccavee advances would he unnecessary? — They 
might be gradually dispensed with, 

5277. In those territories which >ou state you think are more prosperous 
under native chiefs, than almost any part of the territories oi the Company, 
can you state whether the taxation of those districts was lighter than ✓ the 
taxation on the districts of the Company? — I should conceive generally 
speaking, the jaglurcdars whose lands are in that flourishing condition, are 
indulgent to their tenants; probably more indulgent than some of our own 
revenue managers. 

5278. Would that be from the manner in which the revenue was raised, 
or the same amount of the revenue drawn from equally cultivated lands? — 

I should think probably that the assessment was lighter, but I cannot state 
it to be the fact. 

5279- In enforcing the collection of the revenue, did it ever come to your 
knowledge, that any tchsildars or native revenue officers, in the exercise of 
their office, made use of the ketticole or hand torture, or the stocks, to en. 
force payment? — That under the native government is by no means an 
uncommon practice; under the Company’s government any such grievance 
1 * . ceitainly 
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+ Oct. 1831. certainly could never be inflicted by the authority of any European superin* 

tendent of the revenue, at least I never heard of its being done; that such 

;r. Chaplin, Esq. abuses bccasionally occurred I cannot doubt, but every exertion had been 
made to suppress such practices, and I think they had been nearly put an 
end to. , . , > 

5280. Were the wells, reservoirs, watercourses, embankments and* other 
works of irrigation existing in the conquered , territories in the Deccan, 
numerous on our taking possession of those countries? — In the Deccan there 
are very few tanks at all, but there are a great many wells, ‘Watercourses, 
dams for diverting water from rivers, and other sources of irrigation for the 
cultivation of the land. Many of them were in great decay, and several 
have been restored. 

5281. Are you able to state whether the most remarkable of those works 
were traced to the'Mahomedan or Hindoo government ? — There were remains 
of several works in Candeish, which I think were originally formed by the 
Mohamedan government, but most of them were in a state of great dilapi. 
dation ; and nearly the whole country, when we got possession of it, was 
desolate, covered with jungle, and so infested by tigers, that there was 
scarcely any part of it which could be safely inhabited. 

5282. In the other parts were the same public works of considerable 
antiquity r — I do not think that there are any considerable remains of public 
works in the late Pcishwa’s territories of the Deccan. 

5283. Do you recollect any new' works of irrigation constructed by the 
British Government during your charge, or any old ones repaired?— There 
were several old ones repaired in the Deccan. In the Ceded Districts of 
Madras they were extremely numerous, for a great deal of the revenue there 
depends upon the cultivation arising from large tanks or reservoirs, and a 
large expenditure took place annually for the repair of those works. 

5281. What effect do you consider wmuld arise from a moderate portion of 
the revenues of the Deccan being applied to construct aqueducts, canals, and 
other means of irrigation ? — I have no doubt where there is sufficient popu- 
lation to make those aqueducts or canals available, the cultivation might be 
* very much extended by those means. 

5285. Is it in the power of the Indian government, in the present state of 

their finances, to make those advances ? — I think wherever they are con- 
sidered necessary they arc always made, with a view to the improvement anti 
security of the revenue, and that the government is never backward in 
making those advances , 

5286. In your reports of the state of the country, you state that the 
Lultnators of the Deccan are much involved in debt; at what rate do they 
generally borrow money on the security of their crops and lnnds?—l think' 

. the rate varies from twelve to twenty-four per cent. 

5287* You mean generally? — Yes, never i imagine under twelve percent. 1 , 

* ‘ ‘ and- 
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common rate of interest. 


5288. For tv hat period are’ those'Ioarls made ?— They arb gerferahy made 
’for a short period, and often repaid out of their crops. If the loan is made 
in grain; I think the interest sometimes amounts to nearly cenkper cent. 

5289« Can money be borrowed in the Deccan for a period of years? — Yes, 
and undoubtedly it often is borrowed on the security of meeras land, or 
other property. ” * ^ ‘ 

5290. That is in particular districts? — Throughout a great part of the 
districts meeras prevails. I except Caudeish and the Southern Mahratta 
country, where little meeras is to be found. If the Committee*refer to the 
107th paragraph of my report on the Deccan, under date the 20th of August 
1822, they will see a very full account of the meeras tenurd. ‘ 

, 5291. AVliat rate of interest is requited in such cases? — I should think 
not less than twelve per cent, generally j the interest on loans is rarely "below 
that rate in any part of India at any time. 

5292. In speaking of the debts, what proportion of cultivators ^do you 
suppose are obliged to incur debts in order to complete their crops ?— I can- 
not state what proportion ; generally speaking, 'I should imagine they would 
not be liable to incur any debts at all if the assessment were properly distri- 
buted, and remissions for losses judiciously made. 

5298. You are aware that the banking system has been introduced in 
Bengal to a considerable extent?— In Calcutta, I believe, jt has. 

5291*. If a good system of banking was established in other parts of India, 
so that money could be borrowed at eight or ten per cent, would not that 
have a very great effect towards the improvement of the country as well as 
the increase of the revenue? — Unquestionably, any system by which money 
could be borrowed at a low rate of interest would be advantageous to the 
community. > 

5295. Would it not be beneficial if in different parts of India establish- 
ments or” that Kind corn'd be made F — J'dcre is, I believe, no part of India 
where establishments of that kind do not actually exist conducted by natives. 
In Poonah, and many parts of the Deccan, there are shrofls or sahookars 
who have correspondents alt over the country, so that in most of the large 
towns you can get bills of exchange on any part of India. 

* 5296. You have stated that you conceiv e the reduction of the land revenue 
would be the best mode of improung^the character and condition of the 
lower orders ; have the goodness to state what occurs to you with*a view to 
the amelioration of the character and condition of the superior orders ' — 

I conceive the best way of improving the character and condition of the 
superior orders would be to leave open to their ambition some of the higher 
and more lucrative offices of the government, and to allow them to partici- 
pate as much as possible in the administration of their own country' j it may 
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i Oct. 1831. not be politic to allow them to hold the highest departments, which I conceive 

should always be filled by Europeans. . • 

W. Chaplin, Esq. To what departments do you allude ? — The judicial and revenue ; 

from the chief political offices I should always exclude them. ■ < 

5298. Did you say the higher or the highest? — In the highest I would not 
recommendjtheir employment ; those I think must always be in the possession 
of Europeans. By permitting the natives to fill a few of the high situations, 
we shall gradually raise a native aristocracy of our own, who, being indebted 
to our government, will feel an interest in maintaining it, being sensible that 
they would be the first to suffer by any revolution ; they would then consider 
the security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of the govern- 
ment. 

5299. How do they stand affected to our government now? — The exclu- 

sion of natives from all offices and places of trust, except the subordinate 
ones, has a tendency to produce a deterioration of character. In this respect 
they sensibly feel the consequences of foreign rule, all the paths of honourable 
ambition being shut against them, and it may be feared that discontent will 
increase so that we may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed I 
conceive that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entertained of the good faith of the Company’s 
government, its legard for the rights of person and property, and its strict 
attention to the religious customs and prejudices or its subjects. Hence, 
though there is little attachment to our. rule, and no great interest in its 
stability, there is a general feeling of respect, and a thorough confidence in 
the integrity of the English character, which, supported by the fidelity of 
our native troops, forms the chief support of our tenure in India. _ , / 

5300. You consider that their feelings are at present those of a conquered 
and degraded people? — 1 conceive very much so. 

c 5301. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the circumstances of 
the people has yet been effected by our government? — I am afraid that the 
nature of our government is not calculated for much improvement. The 
natives enjoy under our sway more seem ity of property and person, and they 
suffer less oppression and less exaction than under the native rule. They 
have generally, also, an incorrupt and impartial administration of justice, 
though I am sorry to say a very tardy and expensive one ; but I conceive 
the degradation already adverted to tends very much to check improvement.’ 
The nature of our government is, in fact, adverse to improvement. Its officers,) 
from the Court of Directors here, and from the Governor and Council in 
India, downwards, are constantly fluctuating. Partial and limited experience- 
is no sooner acquiied, than a change takes place before it can be brought 
into effectual operation. Plans of improvement are followed for a time, and 
then relinquished under a new Chairman of the Court of Directors, a new 
Governor-general, or a new administrator of the revenue ; these frequent, 
revolutions?, by flood and field, occasion, in my opinion, a vacillation in the 
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administration of affairs extremely injurious to the interests of the community 
in India. 

5S02. What would be the effect, in your opinion, of allowing Europeans 
to resort to India, and reside there without restraint? — If totally unrestricted 
.1 should think the measure an extreme dangerous one, and one that would 
tend eventually to shake the whole fabric of our government Everybody is 
aware of the tenacity with which the Hindoos adhere to their customs and 
prejudices, and 1 fear if Europeans of the lower, or even middling order, 
were unrestrictedly allowed to reside in the interior of India, those prejudices 
and customs would be constantly liable to be invaded. 

5303. Would not India derive a great advantage from the settlement of 
a great number of Europeans in the interior?— I conceive if they were 
restricted in numbers, and under control, that the country might derive 
considerable advantages from the application of the skill and capital of Euro- 
peans, and that under restrictions the system of licenses might be extended. 

5804. What amount and description of restrictions should you be disposed 
to impose on persons residing there ? — I conceive they must be subject to all 
the laws that are in force in the interior of the country, and be under the 
complete control of government, with all the power it at present possesses of 
sending them out of the country if they deviate from the rules laid down 
for their guidance. 

5305. You would maintain the licensing system? — I conceive that might 
be extended with considerable advantage, provided due control be always 
kept over such Europeans. 

5306. Would you leave persons residing under the mere arbitrary whims 
of the authorities ? — I conceive the most complete control on the part of 
the government is essentially , necessary, and that the power should be 
exactly defined by the legislature, for unless this be done the government 
will be constantly involved in litigation with the supreme court at the presi- 
dency, and that there will be a frequent collision between them, which 
always tends to degrade the dignity of the government, and I think to 
destroy the respect entertained for the court itself. This I believe has been 
very much the effect of the collision which took place lately between the 
government and the supreme court in Bombay. 

5307- Have you had any experience of the bad effect of settlement of 
Europeans, and what number of private settlers existed ih the Ceded and 
Conquered Districts and in the Deccan ? — In the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts 1 do not recollect, I think, more than one European j and in the 
Deccan I do not recollect any. ' * 

5808. None of the bad effects arising in those countries, arose from Euro- 
peans ? — No. 

5309. Are you not aware that a vast improvement has taken place in 
Calcutta and Bombay, where fhe great cause which produces this process is 
* , * 5L in 
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in active operation? — I have no tloubt that a vast improvement Ins taken 
place in Calcutta and Bombay, and I should say that I think great advan 
tage would arise from the extended intercourse with Europeans in the inte 
nor, if due control were maintained over them 

5310 If Europeans are subject to being punished by the court of law, for 

any act of oppression, vyhy should there be any removal of them ? — They 
have not been subject to the courts bf law in the interior s 

5311 Supposing thej were Subject to all the laws, as Englishmen are in 

Jamaica, and foreigners are hdre, do you see any objection to their being 
allowed to go out for purposes of commerce and manufacture? — No, I see 
no objection, provided they are subject to the laws of the country which 
they inhabit I r i 

5312 Your idea of the necessity of supporting the deportation law, 
arises from your idea that they would not be subject to the laws?— I am 
afmd not I think the prejudices of thfe natives would be constantly in 
danger of being outraged, if there were a great influx of the lower orders of 
Europeans I do not mean the better orders 

5313 Do )oU give that opinion from an experience of what you have 

seen m different parts of India 3 — I form that opinion from what I have read 
of the effect of Europeans residing in Bengal, in the earlier periods of our 
administration, when great abuses took place 1 

5SM Are you aware, whether those statement* were cbrrect or not? — I 
speak of them as mentioned in historical documents 1 

5315 Are you aware that inquiry has been made within these six years, 

by the Bengal government, to ascertain what lnd been the state of the 
indigo planters and other Europeans residing there ?■ — I am aware that then 
residence has been beneficial, but I refer mainly to an unrestricted residence 
of the lower orders i i 

5316 Are you not aware that it could onlj be individuals above the lower' 
class, who could by possibility establish themselves in any part of India ? — I 
conceive that the lower orders would go there under very great di advan 
tages, for labour is so cheap they could not be employed there in great 
numbers 

5317 Are you aware, from your own experience that Europeans have 

never settled in India as labourers? — They never have as agricultural 
labourers , the climate will not permit it * 

£31,8 Can they be employed otherwise than as superintendents, either iti 
manufactories or commerce , and if so, can such persons be otherwise than 
useful 3 — I conceive that the better orders of Fuiopean settlers would 
undoubtedly be useful 1 

£319 J)o.)ou conceive that any man who is not in possession of some 
capital, would find it worth Ius while to make Jus way out to India on «pe 

1 dilation 
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c illation ?— I believe those’who ' gene rally go out to India, go out without 
any capitalat all. They go out as’ ad venturers, they borrow money of the 
* agency houses in Calcutta, and settle. themselves in the interior. • 1 
, 5320. They have capital from other sources, have they not 5 — Undoubt- 
edly, there are now m&ny men of capital ; but those who go out, 'usually go 
without capital, and as I said, borrow money of- the commercial houses in 
Calcutta. i ' ;l - 1 >* 


, 5321. Do you not think if those Europeans having 'capital at the presi- 
dency, had the ‘means of employing that capital under the agency of persons 
on whom they could depend in the interior, benefit would arise from the 
promotion of commerce ? — I have no doubt of that, and I think government 
has of late )ears afforded much facility to Europeans to* settle in the interior, 
l 5322. Would you yourself ptoceed to India,* or being in India, commence 
a branch of business, where, as you knew, advances would be necessary in 
order to collect the means of commerce, with regulations existing, giving 
power to any government to send you, without any appeal, home ; would 
you, under such circumstances,’ embark 'property to any extent? — Yes, 
because 1 have great confidence that the government, subject to the control 
of public opinion, would not use that extreme authority unless individuals so 
miscohducted themselves, or deviated from the orders laid down for their 
guidance, in such a way as to endanger the security of the government, j 

5323. .You have alluded to accounts you have read of the misconduct of 
Europeans formerly $ do you not know that all those Europeans alluded to 
were servants of the Company.? — Probably they were agents of the servants 
of the Company, at least many of them were so I believe. 

5324. Have not, since that period, our judicial establishments been much 
increased and improved, and is there not a much greater control over fevery 
'European wherever settled? — I rather think that the judicial establishments 
have little control over Europeans, beyond the power of fining them to a 
limited extent * For any aggravated offence the individual must be tried by 
the supreme court at the presidency. 

5325. Is not every offence committed by an European reported by the 

parties offended ? — I dare say it would be. , - 

5326 If then all offences are reported, and if the judges have the power 
of punishing them in due course^of law, the same as the natives, do you- in 
that case see any danger from increasing the number of settlers in India ? — . 
If increased to a very consideiable extent, I should think some further con- 
trol would be necessary on the part of government beyond the regulations. 

5327- How can Europeans be established to an unlimited extent ; must 
not the means of employing them limit their number; and do you not know 
, that the lowest passage to India is from £50 to £60, which must be a bar to 
a number finding their way there? — Yes ; I "do. not think they could find 
' their way in any great number to India. 

5L2 
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4 Oct. 1831, 5328. Was not the misconduct jou alluded to in Europeans/ before' the 

establishment of the supreme courts in India;— Yes, it, was, i I believe a 

W. Chaplin, Esq. ma y 0r * g cour t only existed at that time. » 1 • , - j 1 i . 

5329. You suggest the expediency of extending the licensing system ;* 

have not the local government already the power of granting licenses? — I 
believe all the licenses issue from the Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control. Practically, great facilities have been granted of late years to per- 
sons desirous of going out. ’ j « / 

5330. You would still maintain the power of deportation on the .part of 

the government? — Yes; I think that to prevent the government being 
brought into contempt, the possession of that power is still essentially neces. 
sary. f * , , , > ' r . 

5331., Do you consider that any person sent out by a merchant from Eng* 
land to conduct or manage any commercial affairs in that country, is of that 
class to be prohibited fiom settling there, he being subject to the laws of 
the country 5 — I think great facilities might be given to persons of that class 
to go out to India ; I do not think persons of that description should be 
prohibited going out. 1 ( 

5332. You state that you think the government might be brought into 
contempt; what do you mean by bringing the government into contempt? 
—I allude generally to the lower orders of Europeans, who unquestionably 
would be in frequent collision with the natives of the country. The vast 
difference in their habits and customs would often give rise to broils between 
them, and these would lead to popular tumults, and eventually perhaps to 
insurrection, in which the native army would join, and there would be an 
end altogether of our Indian empire. , r ( , 

5S33. From what you know of the Deccan, do you conceive it possible- 
that an individual of dissolute habits could continue in that country for one 
month ?— No ; but we know they constantly do attempt it. t t j , 

5334-. The upshot of jour opinion is, that if individuals were established 
generally in that part of the country, some increased police or magisterial 
power would be necessary 7 — I think we should require a magisterial power 
in every village. The lower orders look upon the natives with 'the greatest 
contempt, and usually evince that contempt by calling them “damned 
black fellows/* 

5335. What are the lower orders of whom you now sneak? — I am allud- 
, ing'to the allowing Europeans of the lower orders to go there and colonize. 

533C. You say that the lower orders are in the habit of speaking with , 
contempt of the natives ? — Europeans, even of the middling orders, on their, 
first arrival look upon the natives with great contempt, and not un frequently 
apply to them the appellation I Iiave stated, of “ damned black fellows.” * 

••5337.^ Are \ou speaking of I’uiopeanv who arrive upon the sea coash P* 
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the Europeans employed in any way in the interior ?— Even the* young 4 0a isil 
educated civilian or officer, -I am sorry to say, has, on his first arrival, similar * — < 

impressions, until he becomes better acquainted with the character of the ' Chaplin, Esg, 
natives.^ 4 t f , r {„ * 

5338, You speak of colonization', do you 'suppose Europeans can ever 
colonize there? — I do not myself think they ever can, but that it is a system 
which has been recommended. » ,f 

5339. A free settlement, but not colonization, has been recommended? — 

I think, that the climate will not permit colonization to a great extent 

5310. Under the difficulties of proceeding to India, and finding employ- 
ment there, would anything short of encouragement on the part of the go- 
vernment in India accumulate any number of Europeans likely to produce 
insurrection I conceive it is hardly possible, without encouragement on 
the part of government, that the lower orders can do it in any great number. 

1 5341 Does no medium present itself to youi mind between a total want 
of control over settlers of districts, and the present arbitrary system of 
licenses, whereby any man’s existence in the country is at the will and 
pleasure of the governing authorities? — I think it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to devise any medium system of control. 

5342. When you speak of an extension of the licensing system, do you 
mean that the law ought to be altered under which licenses are, now granted, 

01 that greater latitude should be used by the authorities under that law ? — I 
think greater facilities might be given by the authorities at home in allowing 
Europeans to go out ; I believe those facilities have been 1 ery much ex- 
tended of late, and, I think, provided an European be of respectable 
character, and gives good security, there can be no objection to allowing him 
to go out to India. 

534-3. Are you avvaie of the practice which has pi evaded under the Act 
of the 53d Geo. 3? — I can only say that I undei stand much less difficulty 
has been made in allowing them to go out within these few years since the 
renewal of the last charter 

5344-. Do you conceive that since the expiration of the last charter persons 
have been permitted to go out simply on the ground stated by you m your 
last answer 9 — I do not know practically what has been the case. 

5345. During those few years you mention, in which you conceive facili- 
ties to have been given of going out to India, has any amount of manufac- 
turing capital found its way to India ' — I have resided very little at any of * 
the presidencies myself, I have generally resided in the interior, and cannot 
speak from any knowledge ot my own. ’ s 

5346 Do you conceive it would be advisable for (the interest of India, 
that, reasonable security being offered on the part of any person?, wishing to 
proceed, their security should be refused — I do not think that any ill con - 
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sequencps could*ame from individuals being allowed to go out to India under 
those circumstances. ’ » 

53 17 . Do* jou consider the probability of, a civil or military officer vested 
with power, or of a private European .without power offering such insults to 
the natives as to produce disturbance or insurrection ? — -A civil servant, or a 
military servant using any arbitrary power, would be liable to dismissal from 
the service, and probably would be sent home in a very summary way. 

5348. Do you not know, in your experience, of disturbances having taken 
place from dissatisfaction with the conduct of public servants' in India?— I 
have understood theie was an insurrection in Cuttack, which arose from a 
ciicu instance of that kind. 

5349. Do not you*think, that the persons who went out, would be persons 

whose interest it would be to be on good terms with the natives? — I should 
conceive, clearly, that it would be so. , . 

5350. Were there any independent chiefs in the Deccan, who exercised 
sovereign power in those districts? — Yes there were; the Rajah of Sattara 
was one; the whole of the Putvvarden family and several others. 

5851. You have already described the state of the management of those 
districts as being good ? — Yes, generally so. 

5352. Have the native gentry privileges not enjoyed by those of our own 
provinces? — Yes, the native gentry in the Deccan have; they were exempted 
fiom the rigid operation of our rules of courts ; strict forms of process were 
dispensed with in a great degree, and their personal attendance 'was not 
always required. 

5353. They were called sirdars? — They were. 

5354. Was much personal intercourse kept up between the officers of the 
government and those sirdars' — There was a constant interchange of visits 
of ceremony, and the utmost freedom of access was given to them on all 
occasions. They would sometimes accompany us on our hunting excursions ; 
and I have been invited to dine even with Brahmins, when I have sat down 
on the ground, in the native fashion, and partaken of their entertainment of 
rice and vegetables, served up in plantain leaves instead of plates. 1 

SS55. Were native gentlemen in the Deccan in the habit of visiting Bom- 
bay? — Very rarely so, I think from the apprehension of coming in contact 
with the supreme court, either from being sued themselves for debt, or from 
the quarrels of their servants or others, which might involve them iu suits 
; in that court. (> » 

5356. Are the jaghires in the Deccan hereditary, or granted fot* life? — 
Almost all jaghires are granted for life only, and I think the majority of 
those in the Deccan were considered life grants, always excepting those of 
the Putvvarden family. 

5357. With respect to the jaghires, in the event of lapses, what course 

4 should 
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should yon conceive ought to be pursued? — Where they'aie not hereditary, £ Oct. 1831. 

I think that when they lapsed to government, they should be considered a ~ 

fund for the reward of meritorious services. , . , * , ■* t^Ctaptn, .sg. 

‘ 5358. , The meritorious services of natives .or Europeans? — Of natives.- 
'5359. "What is the effect on that portion of the Company’^ territories 
adjoining the independent chiefs, in encouraging men to 'commit offences, 
and fly to those places fot refuge?— All the independent chiefs in the 
Deccan I allude to, are so far subordinate, that they are subject to the go- 
vernment ^therefore, they would not be permitted to give asylum to any 
offenders. , > , 

\ 5360. They are all tributary, are they not? — They are liable to be called 
upon for the service of a certain number of horse. , I' do not recollect any 
pf them that pay .tribute. / , » * ,, 

’ ’ 5361. None of them are allowed to harbour any persons who might be 
disposed to flee from British authority ? — Certainly not ; they are; so far in- 
dependent that they exercise the power of life and, death on their own 
estates. - 

v 5362., What is your opinion as to the pohcy,of ^levying the nuzzuranu ? — 

The custom of levying the nuzzuranu is one which entirely accords with 
native;usage, and. was very much in practice in the Peishwa’s time. It was. 
d system which I myself recommended should be kept up under our govern- 
ment, as a legitimate source of revenue. 

5363. Have the, goodness to describe, what it is? — The practice con- 
sists in levying a fine or fee on succession to estates of all descriptions, or 
on partition or adoption,, the amount varying from fifty to a hundred per 
cent, of a year’s income. * . , 

53G4-. Is that on the rules laid down, or arbitrary? — I stated the rules in 
a report 1 made to government, the substance of which will be found in the 
Revenue Selections (Vol. 3, pp. 815, 816). The principle which obtained 
during the Peishwa’s government is shown, andl recommended certain rules, 
according to \yhich the practice should be continued j but if was considered 
doubtful whether in a financial view the measure would be very productive to 
government, and I think it was finally considered that it would not* prove so/ 

The amount levied on an average of years in the Deccan was about a Jac and 
4-0,000 rupees annually, 1 under the Peishwa’s government; but a portion of that 
sum was derived from the jaghire lands of the Putwarden family, who, under 
the terms of our engagement with them, are 'now to be exempted from all 
nuzzuranu, and a considerable portion of the sum was derived from sowcars C 
or private bankers, and maybe considered a sort -of legacy-tax on succession 1 
to property. rThe amount of the fine was quite arbitrary, and this was a de- 
fect: which it was considered extremely difficult to-remedy. As these items 
formed a considerable portion of the whole amount, government thought 
much benefit would not accrue from the revival of nuzzuranu. . , 

' 5365.’ Were 
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4 Oct. 1831. . 5365. Were the fines on succession arbitrary ?— Entirely arbitrary. 'In a 

' political point of view I conceive that an enlarged and liberal policy requires 

V. Chaplin, Esq. that we should continue all jaghires, wherever they would have been con- 
tinued by the late government, although they are strictly life grants ; when- 
ever they are so continued it would be perfectly justifiable, and indeed it 
would be considered a boon by the jaghirdars, to continue the exaction of 
the nuzzurann, because the taking it is tantamount to the recognition of the 
hereditary claim. 

5366. Do you not know that it is an almost universal remark that the 
territories of the jaghirdars, and other small native chieftains throughout 
India, are in a more flourishing state than those of the Company? — I do not 
know that I have observed that generally, but with reference to the Deccan 
I believe that to be the case. - ' ' 

*5867. You have not visited the Bhurtpoor or Rampoor districts?-;— No, I 
have not. 

556s. Are not the tehsildars or native collectors invested with perfectly 
summary power of inflicting corporal punishment, and have they not been 
relieved from the necessity of keeping any record of the case and the punish- 
ment? — I rather think, under the existing regulations of Madras,' they are 
permitted to fine to a certain extent, and to inflict a few strokes of the 
rattan ; but those regulations have been introduced since I left the Madras 
establishment. 

5369 During the time you were there, was such practice allowed?— The 
tehsildars were never allowed of their own authority to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment, but they occasional!) exercised it I have no doubt. 

5S70. Has there been'any regulation respecting that since you left India? 
— The regulation I allude to is in the magisterial department, it has nothing 
to do with their revenue duties. 

5371. What number of years would you consider a sufficient trial for the 
ryotvvar system ; would not you consider that ten years from 1820 to the' 
present time was a fair trial oi its effects ? — I should think, after a suriey had 
taken place, ten years probably would be a sufficient trial how far the rates 
wete tolerably fair and equal. ( 

5372. Then we ought soon to be in possession of facts to enable us to 

judge of its efficiency? — I conceive so. I believe the r) otwar system has 
been generally acted upon in the Madras territory since 1820, hut in the, 
Ceded Districts it was reverted to, as I have stated in a former part of my, 
evidence, un del great disadvantages, so that the good effects anticipated 
from it cannot be expected to result from it so soon as they otherwise would j 
have done. , ’ , V) 

5373. In the Deccan you have observed the existence of private property 
in land under the name of meeras or wuttun ; is not there a considerable 
quantity of that property in the Deccan? — Yes, a very considerable quantity. 

1 . 5374. In 
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1 ' 3374. In India is not the existence of a private property in land or other- 
wise or the degree in which such property exists, a mere question of light 
or heavy assessment? — I think it is very.much soj the meeras which pre- 
vails so generally in the Deccan was always subject to almost any assessment 
that government chose to put upon it, which very much destroyed the value 

... , , , , i.,., . 

. 5375 . Does not that right become distinct and well marked where the 
assessment has been for a length of time steadily moderate ? — Undoubtedly 
it does ; 5 and even where the assessment has been fluctuating, as it was in the 
Deccan cinder the native government, the meeras right has still continued, the 
meerassadars being exceedingly attached to this species of landed property*. 

5376 . Where the Mahomedan power, or other strong arbitrary govern- 
ment has been long established, is it not true that the value of a. private 
property m the land has been either greatly reduced by the gradual encroach- 
ments of the land-tax, or rent, or disappeared altogether by the total absorp- 
tion of rent in that impost ? — I believe that to be pretty generally the case. 

‘ 5377* Has not the preservation of a private property, in the land or 
otherwise, been a good deal guided in various parts of India,' by the more 
or less warlike character of the people, or in other words, their capacity or 
incapacity of resisting exaction ?— I believe that a warlike character has 
sometimes opposed a limit to exaction. , , 

5378. Has it not also been regulated by the strength ,or weakness, in a 
military point of view, of the character of particular countries, having 
been most perfectly, preserved in mountainous ones, easy of defence from 
foreign invasion, such as Canara, Malabar and Travancore ? — Private pro- 
perty has continued to prevail there much undisturbed, and probably from 
the causes which are mentioned. 

5379. Whilst, on the contrary, in extensive plains, such as the table land 
above the ghauts, and the low plains of the Carnatic, wliere inroads of troops 
were easy, has not the, property in land been very much reduced, if not 
destroyed? — Meeras land, it it ever existed, has, been almost entirely obli- 
terated m many parts of those countries, where we cannot trace its existence 
at the present day 5 I allude to the Ceded Districts of Madras, and the 
Southern Mahratta country, where meeras is not to be found at all. , , 

SSSO. Was not a private right of property in the soil, as it exists in most 
parts of the Deccan, respected even by the arbitrary and rapacious govern- 
ment of the last Feishwa ; and does there not exist in the public records a 
deed in which this prince is exhibited as a private individual, purchasing * 
land immediately adjoining to one of his gardens, and where he is seen con- . 
descending to be enrolled as a common mecrassadar?-~The late Peishwa 
certainly did very much respect the right of meeras property, though it was 
occasionally, no doubt, infringed by him. * 1 1 

53S1. What was the value of meeras land in the Dcccan, during your 

* ^ M administration 


4'Oct. 1831. 
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4 Oct 1831 administration of.it, estimating the same by jeans purchase, or by the 

amo’unt of land tax ? — Opinions on that subject were various ; I think meet as 

]f Chophn, Esg j an( j was considered to be %vorth from three to four 6r ■five, or sometimes 
e\ en ten-years’ purchase * f ‘ 1 

5382 Was any land brought -to public sale? — Never. I 

5S8S * In your report, dated the 24th January 1822, you have stated, that 
itieeras laird, yielding 200 -rupee^’ worth of groSs produce, would seldom be 
mortgaged far - ' mare than IQO rupees, the Mortgagee paying the public dues 
on the land, which Ihst is redeemable on liquidation of the debts, With such 
interest as mhy liai'fe been stipulated for Supposing, in this case, the nfet 
land tax t6 bfe thirty five per cent of the produce, as you have elsewhere 
stated, there would remain to the mortgagee but ISO parts , is it not 10 be 
inferred -from this, that the land is hardly worth anything, hnd that it is On 
the security of the crop on the grobnd alone, that the money is advanced? — 
J have already stated ill that ‘report, that meeras land in the Deccan is assessed 
at least as high if not higher than the oopuree land, or land held by strabgerS 
not meerassadar, therefore it necessarily possessed very little valbeassale 
able property ^ 

5884 How would you estimate the value of the land there ? — My esti 
mate of the value of meeras land was formed from the opinions of the 
inhabitants themselves, who were collected together and questioned as to 
how many years’ purchase they considered it worth *• ' f 

5385 What is the highest valufe you have known for the purchase of 
meeras land 1 ? — I think I have stated, that I have heard of meeras land being 
sold for ten years’ purchase; but generally speaking, the value of it was not 
at all equal to that amount * 

1 53Sfi Is not the wuttundar or meervssadar of the Deccan, with some 
difixrenbe in degree, the <ame as the oolcoodee of the Tamil doUntnes, and 
the khoOdkasbt ryot of Bengal, add the opuree the same party with the 
pycarce hndpyckasht, dr migratory tenantry of these countries? — I conceive 
that tile tenure is very similar, but meeras as a private saleable property, is 
tnorc distinctly recognized m the 'Defccau than it \sas m many of our old 
provinces, though nofmore distihctly perhaps than in Canara With referehed 
to the existence of meebs, I wbuld take the liberty of referring the Com- 
mittee to my report m thefRevenue Selections of the 22d August 1822, 
commencing with the 107th paragraph 

i 53S7. You arc aware that land ih this country values from twenty five to 
tilth} years’ purchase? — 1 understand so 
5SS8 Must not the difference between that, and one and ten years, the 
value of land in Indn, depend entirely on the assessment levied upon it 3 — 
1 conceive mainly so < t j 

Wherever land in India does not bear the value of a certain number 

of 
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of! years* 'purchase; ris it not' fair- to conclude thaVthe assessment ‘on that'lancl 4. Qct.-l 83 l. 
has been too high ?~T conceives stfry *■;-!■ ^.'h’rvr.i^ :;*'•* f- ^ c '~^ 

^ 5390. Might not Ja Very good rule be iaid’^dwh in futufe settiements in 
India; -as t to the; amount 'of-^assessniebt, ;by. the/expefience' which ; has /been 
acquired f uhd er such' a seidehient Yes; T ’conceive ja Very goo d rule might 
be laid down for ’that purpose but to enable ^tHe government to follow- that 
rule, *its ! finances must;be ,in:a! statute admit* of reduction.' ' '** Y> * 

,.J5S91/' .-Ought not every government, -in [Whatever* situation - their finances 
are , 1 Rooking to the permanent, prosperity' of the country and the continuance" 
of- their, finances, . to act on that principle ? — -There Can be no.- doubt that it' 
woidd be/a very .d 6 'sirable'.prihciple to follom ! ( J • 

5392. s, Has it not/generally. been the case,", that lands. 'held. by meerassadars- 
are usually, more, highly’, assessed 1 (the, native government, taking advantage 
of ^he. attachment of the proprietor: to. his, land) 1 , -than, the same lands when 
relinquished ; 5 by! them;, and. rented; by . oopurees ? — I .have, particularly 
stated ;that’in the course of the' report to 'which I have alluded.'* ; ' - . .' , ■ 

*; 5393. -Have* you observed .that the 'lands possessed by meerassadafs are 
.better' tilled and more highly improved 'than', those of tenants at wilt?— I corf- 
ceive. ( tlia£‘they"are. It becomes’ •the’’ interest oftfiemeerassadar ofcourse to 
give. more’ attention .to, his land and to bestow.moredabouf.'ahd' capital- on 
the improvement of. it, always, supposing, thatitherent is defined, which 
as T have shewn .in my report that of : the- meerassadar never was in % the 
peccan: v } ’ "** / * . ; * * •'“ 

*\5S94.’,Oo .that principle, -would you* not 'xecommend *in future, that all 
settlements - should.'be permanent, .'and rent fixed/ in order to give an enepu- 
ragement to proprietors to raise the value of property let 1 to them?— Yes, 'I 
Coflceiv'e 'that ; \voqld be 'extremely desirable. .It was the ! p ri n cipl e recom- 
mendedby ‘Sir’ Thbmas ; Munro. V'j V/ ; -'Y / *]:,/ 

^.*5395. Ts it your opinion; that .the great-variations which haveitaken place 
in'.tfie, amount- of revpntre'.ofj those districts, in- a period of years;' nrayinwr 
arisen from', the ,\vant of . that permanent ‘settlement ’and • encouragement. to 
individuals occupying the lands?— : It arises, I, think, .from the' circumstance; 
that in almost, ;all .the districts we have chad, the management of, we.- have 
lieeh [obliged.’to make 'our settlements .without ariypre vious Survey,' we haye . 
made them !in the dark, *in -.an almostriotal 'ignorance of details, both- as 
to” the 'extent of the land, and the rent to be 'drawn* from -it; and have very 
often' 'fitfedagreat ' deal too high the assessment/ ' in 'consequcnce.'pf.'that ’* 

• igqorance.“'- / - • .' *■ ‘ ‘ 

‘b 539b.' Is 'jf/ not owing ’ fo the -high* rate : of the government assessment 
ab so riling 1 the"' wh 6 ] e' 1 a n d 1 6 r d’ s rent; both’ in the'nhtive and British territories 
in the peccan is' it/not almost always -the case that the' meerassadar is both 
proprietor', t audi farmer, -or.. that. -in 'reality the’- proprietor -receives only- the 
},\ t . \ \y ", - 5 512 profits 
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4 Oct 1831 profits of farming, and not the rent of land, lhcludmg under this last name 

both rent strictly so called, and the* profits of the fixed capital invested in 

IV CJtrpltn, Esq t j, e ] an j p — That I conceiv e to be generally the case i 

5397 Had not meeras lands decreased in value since the British occupa- 
tion of the Deccan, and must not this have been owing to the tax being pro- 
portionally heavier on these than on other lands, and to the cultivators having 
m consequence of such higher tax found it more profitable to cultivate waste 
lands, than to continue the occupation of the old lands in tillage ? — Yes, I 
have particularly stated in my report, that oopuree land became nearly as 
valuable as meeras, from the circumstance that it was to be had on terms 
easier than that of meeras land 

5398 In Candeisb, which had been long permanency occupied b) theMa 
homedans, was it not found that no merassee existed but what was attached 
to and inseparable from village and district officers , but was there not also 
tound a class of r} ots, who had a permanent right of cultivating the land, as 
long as they paid such dues of the state as were demanded of them ? — In the 
gv eater part of Candeish, meeras right certainly did not exist; but there was 
m Candeish, as I conceive there is in every part of India which is )rell 
governed, a permanent right of occupancy I do not conceive that the right 
of meeras amounts to much more than a permanent hereditary right of occu 
panby, on payment of the public dues 

5399 ^ou mean from the rent being undefined Yes, from the rent 

being undefined « 

54-00 The definition of the rent to be assessed upon all meeras lands is 
essential in order to maintain their value 5 — I conceive quite indispensable, 
it Mas on that ground I particularly recommended a survey assessment on 
the land in the Deccan 

5401 You found in the Southern Mahratta country, or the Darvvar col 
lectorateand Beejapore, where no meeras nght at all is to be traced, didjou 
not, hereditary permanent occupants or tenants ? — There is every where in 
'India where I have been, a right of occupancy, so long as the public dues 
are paid It has been frequently invaded but the right has, in my opinion, 
always existed under good government 

5462 By what name are they distinguished, and what proportion now 
remains of the ancient proprietory, those who have rights of occupancy, and 
what name do they go by ? — I do not recollect the particular designations In 
the Deccan, I think, they are generally called thulkurees r 

5408 As to those tenants who were considered permanent occupants, has 
not the value of their lands been very much decreased since the Company 
have increased the land tax ? — The Company not having that I am aware or, 
increased the land tax, the value has improved, I apprehend, since the 
Company's occupancy, because those tenants are less liable to exaction 

5404 lou 
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. '5404. You do not know what proportion to the .whole cultivation they 
bear? — The proportion the meerassadars in the Deccan bore to the oopurees 
is stated in ray report, before alluded to. * , «lj -- > 

^ 5405. Did you not find that the uncertain tenure of tenants at will encou- 
raged a vagrant spirit on the part of the ryots? — I conceive it has very much 
that tendency ; an amazing quantity of waste land being to be had on very 
easy terms, the people are very much in the habit of going from one village 
to. another in search Of cheaper lands. * „ * 

5406. Such persons are not in the habit of laying out capital on land, but 

of seeking fresh land?— Just so. i 1 < 

5407. Would not the opinion you have given with regard to the necessity 
-of permanent settlements afford the best means of putting an end to that 3 — 
iYes J 'a permanent settlement, with a moderate fixed field-assessment. 

■ 5408. Would you contemplate a settlement for any certain number ofyears, 
or foriever ? — 1 would, after a field assessment had been once established, 
de’clare it'to be permanent for at least twenty-five or thirty years ; I think 
that would, be a sufficiently long period to encourage 'every sort of im- 
provement. 1 

5409. Would there be any objection to granting the land for the life of 
'the individual, with perpetual renewal, and with a fine on succession, fixed 
within certain limits ? — I cannot conceive there could be any objection to a 
plan of that kind. The permanent ryotwarree settlement as recommended 
by Sir Thomas Munro was very mucn on that principle, except that there 
was no fine. The only difficulty is, that the lower class of ryots are so poor 
Jhat their circumstances are constantly changing. f The loss of a bullock, or 
the death of a member of the family, induces them to contract their farm ; 
or some fortunate circumstance encourages them to enlarge it. An annual 
adjustment thereiore becomes necessary. , 

1 5410.1 Would not such a system produce a feeling of permanency in the 
ipossession, and therefore give him due encouragement to improve his land ? 
— Undswbt&dty; I Ahwdr S&at paxssspie .bar Ivw.v jsisi&d aviv? Jzad d&rrn 

in Sir ( Thomas Munro’s permanent ryotwarree plan. * 1 

5411. Was not the revenue more -easily raised from the jaghirdars, or 
actual proprietors, than from migratory tenantry ; and if so, must not that 
jbe looked upon as a strong argument in favour of that system ?— Undoubt- 
edly the facility of collection is an argument in favoui of it. , 

*5412. Then if it is good for a period of years, would it not be better if 
conveyed for ever? — I should prefer a period of years, because I think that 
\\here\erwe have laid down any permanent rules’of that kind in India, we 
have generally hampered ourselves, and found reason for desiring to release 
ourselves from the engagements we have entered into on very imperfect 
knowledge and experience. , . 1 


4 Oct. 1831. 
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£ 413 . If the uncertainty of renewing the possession of land prevents the 
application of capital and an improved agriculture, would not that evil 
towards the conclusion of every period be particularly felt?* — Yes, think Iti 
might have that effect « 

5414 What other evil do you contemplate from making the settlement 

permanent? — I am rather an advocate for making it permanent, I conceit e 
great advantages are to be derived from permanency, but as we very often 
adopt permanent arrangements on very imperfect information, I think we ■ 
should not hastily 1 ly down any plan of permanency. I 

5415 Your objection to the land being settled for ever in persons paying 

a fixed and moderate rent, depends more on the supposition of your not 
being acquainted with the real value of the property than any other fiausfe 9 
•—Just so } , 

5416 If you had had the experience of ten years settlement of rvotwar 

settlement, do you not consider that you would then be in a condition to‘ 
make a permanent settlement ? — Yes, I should consider that period a fair 
trial of the survey rates of assessment, and sufficient perhaps to allow of 
inequalities being corrected under efficient management , j i 

5417. What opinion did you form during your residence jn India of the 
general character of the natives? — My opinion is, in general* extremely 
lavourable to the moral character of the natives , in large towns no doubt,* 
they are extremely dissolute, as they are m large towns in ever) part of the 
world , but in the country, I think that the moral character o t the native* 
stands extremely high in general 

5418 From your own experience, have you found them worthy of confi 

deuce in the different departments under you 9 — I hate very often found 
many individuals highly deserving of confidence, but I think, generally J 
speaking, that our revenue servants, from the inadequacy of their pa are 
extremely open to corruption and intrigue of every sort ^ s 

5419 Have you found those who had the prospect of promotion By j;ood 

fconduct, more to be depended bn than others ? — Generally speaking, urf 
doubtedly so 1 f 

v 5420 As regards your own domestic servants, have you found them 
honest and attentive ? — I have scarcely a recollection oF any thing 111 c dis- 
honesty on the part of my own native domestic servants On the contrary, 
you leave your writing desk open, with money or other articles m it, ifl 
utmost confidence that "nothing will be abstracted The f doors of 'johr 
houses are left open , often during the night as well as day / 

5421 What number of persons did you employ as native' collectors, and ( 
fahat numbers did you dismiss for acts of misconduct or malversation? — ‘I 
cannot states the number who were employed or dismissed, but the dismissals' 
w ere extremely frequent 1 , 

‘ 5422 Did 
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t 5422. Did any abuses you discovered, depend much tm the knowledge of 4. Oct. 1831. v 
the parties, that you had no sufficient cheek upon them? — -I think they gene- " — 

rally arose from their pay being inadequate to the trust and ( the respon- £sq. 

sibility of the office, and to the facilities they had of concealing and appro- 
priating to themselves a part of the, collections. f « ■ 

542 3. Were your own private servants better paid than the public ones, 
ahd did you attribute to that the superior honesty and confidence you placed 
in them 3 ~It is extremely difficult to-state whence the diffeience arises, but 
a private servant has hot the same temptations to dishonesty, nor the Same 
facility that' a public servant has, who is employed in collecting the revenue. 

,-5424. In the public reports on the Deccan, the Brahmins, who conduct 
all the business of the country, have Been described as an intriguing, lying, 
corrupt, licentious, and unprincipled race of people ? — Yes, those are my 
own words; speaking of tne Mahratta Brahmins, I think that is the cha- 
racter I should generally give of them. v , , „ * 

( ’ 5425; .When in power, you add, coolly unfeeling and systematically 
oppressive;' was this the class that chiefly, composed the mumlutdars, cuma- 
visdars, carcoons, and other officers of the public revenue ? — That was the 
class employed in the Deccan. I think, generally speaking, the Mahratta 
Brahmins amply deserved that character. When 1 spoke of the moral cha- 
racter of the natives favourably, I spoke of them generally. ‘The Mahratta 
Brahmins are a particular class, whose vices appear to have arisen in a great 
degree from the natuie of the government they have been so long under. 

1 '5426. Were you able to converge with them in their native tongue ? — Yes> 

I /was. '■ 

1 5427. Did you find them quick and ready to learn other languages than 
{heir own, for instance the English language ? — The Mahratta Brahmin, I 
think, generally speaks not only his own language, but the Hindoostannee, 
and is quick at learning anything. I do not recollect more than one or two 
them having a knowledge of English. 

• p42S. ft is not considered necessary ? — ft is not. , 

j 5429. Are the proceedings of the court in the Deccan carried on in the 

Mahratta or the Persian lcnguage ? — In the Mahratta. 

* 5430/ What is your idea as to the difficulty of introducing the English 
into India generally ? — I do not know that there would be any insurmount- 
able difficulty, but I can hardly conceive there is any necessity or use in it 
further than that it would give them an opportunity of learning European 
sciences. 

5431. Are not, many of our European officers not fully acquainted with 
the.languages of the countries where they reside, and if the natives were to 
speak English, would they not be thereby much less qpen to abuse and cor- 
ruption? — I think, generally speaking, our civil officers are never appointed 
to any responsible charge until they have acquired a proficiency in the 

native 
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native language, therefore I do not exactly see the necessity of the natives 
learning English to enable us to transact business with them. ' ’ 

5432. Do you not conceive it would be beneficial to have one language if 
possible for the whole government business to be conducted in It blight 
possibly be an advantage, but it is an advantage which can never be attain- 
able, I think. 

5433. Do you not think if the natives were open to different offices, and 
one of the requisites for that were the English language, that the young 
would be brought up with an education in English ? — r do not think myself 
it would be an advantage ; those who have a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in general are persons from the presidencies, who bring with them 
extremely corrupt habits ; I have seldom therefore myself employed them 
as agents in the interior. 

5434. Does not that arise from their residence in seaports, and their 
being contaminated ?— Yes, no doubt. 

5435. Is there a public regulation of the Madras government which 

excludes all Christian natives from the principal employments which may be 
held by natives? — -I am not aware of any such regulation. ( 

5436 Did you, in point of fact, ever employ any Christian natives in the 
public service ? — Frequently, as clerks and copyists. In my public office 1 
had many of them, and there are other situations in which they are employed 
in different departments. 

5437. Were there many of the East Indians or half-castes in that part of 
India where you were ? — None, except the few I have described as being 
employed in the way I have mentioned. 

5438. Do you not conceive that they who are intimately acquainted with 
both languages might be beneficially employed in India? — There are several 
departments in which they may be beneficially employed, but J should think 
that their employment in the judicial or revenue line was not, generally 
speaking, expedient, because the higher order of natives look upon them as 
an inferior class of persons. 

5439. Are not the natives disposed to so look upon them from their 

being so looked upon by Europeans themselves, and would not their employ- 
ment in official situations soon alter their opinion ? — It is difficult to say 
what might be the effect of that. - • ' 

5440. Can Christians become tehsildars ? — I believe there is no regu- 
lation to prevent it. 

5441. Have you ever known any employed as such* — I cannot recollect 
that I have ; I think I have heard that Mr. Sullivan had a Christian em- 
ployed under him in a high office. 

5442. The Committee have no fuither question to pul to you, but would 
be glad to know whether there are any suggestions you would make on any 

‘ topics. 
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topics, which have or not been touched upon? — I am not piepared to offer 4 Q ct 1831 

to the Committee any suggestions further than to recommend, as far as I am 

able to do, the expediency of making throughout our territories, the land ^haplm, Fsq 
assessment as light as the finances ot government will admit, but above all, 
to fix the limit of the field assessment, as the only sure means of aflordmg 
protection to the rjot, and providing against maladministration. This I 
presume to be the grand secret for the good government and the maintenance 
of tranquillity in India 

5443 Upon the whole the Committee are to understand that the more 
you have seen of the natives, the better your opinion of them? — I have 
always formed a good opinion of the native charactei generally , I think 
they will bear an advantageous comparison with the natives of any country 
in the world 


Jovis, 6° (he Oclohris, 1831 


The two following Petition?, which were presented to the House on 
Thursday the 1st day of September last, and referred to this Committee on 6 1831 

Monday the Sd day of this instant (October), were Tead . pet,t ionfrom 

The humble Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahometans, Natives Bo *nbay 
of the East Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, shewetb, 

^ That jour Petitioner'; beg to be permitted to offer to jour Honourable House our 
grateful acknowledgment!, foi the many testimonies we have liad of y our solicitude 
to piomotc our welfare and happiness We are satisfied that our representations for 
tbe amchor ition of our condition in society, and for the improvement of our political! 
in titntions in India, will be listened to by you with patient attention, will Inve vom 
on jnTgunlmi 1 cuiryurtnofttuu) nmd vVluv* ii* »vnl’ evei-ihryouvuVsive; Uhn.‘«nl l »vh?rfuvh wi ^' ftr 
our gracious Sovereign, m whatever region they may be, shall be full} protected m 
their lives, their personal liberty, their character, and their proper!} 

W ebegyour Honourable House to take into \ our const ler Uton, the expedtenc) of 
rendering all His Majesty's subjects, being natives of Imlu, eligible to serve on 
Grand Junes , and further, to introduce and establish the Trial by Jury in Civil cases, 
in his Majesty s Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies in India, and to render 
the Names of India eligible to serve on those June«. Already tbeN Ui\ e* of India 
serve on Petit Juries, to all criminal trials in His M yesty’s Courts in India , and the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Bomba} has acknowledged their utility on those 
trial Of all tnal=, that by a petit jury for crime** i*» the most important, and when 
the Nalnes of India are declared bv Parliament to be qualified to serve as jurymen 
on those trial , and experience has proved their utilitv, we venture humbly to submit 
to your Honourable House that there is no sufficient rea«ou to exclude them from 
Grand Junes and Petit Juries in cnil cause® Whether btfirc a Grind Jury or a 
Petit Jury in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or a Jurv m j Jen cdii«e», tbe subject 
5 ^ under 
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under investigation generally embraces transactions of a local nature, and tbe wit- 
nesses ate principally Natives of India JTo ascertain the intention of the witnesses, 
and the degree of credit that is due to them, in order to pronounce a true verdict, a 
knowledge of the languages of the country, of local usages hud customs, civil and 
religious, and of general character, we presume to suggest, is as much required 
before a Grand Jury, ahd before a Petit Jury in civil causes, as before a Jury on trial 
foi* crimes i I 5 f 

We beg your Honourable House also to take into your consideration the expediency 
of rendering His Majesty s subject®, the Natives of India, qualified to be His Maje ty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the several Presidencies in India, and the territories subordi- 
nate to them respectively We admit an objection to arise, from a want of knowledge 
in the Native®, of the laws administered by Justices of the Peace, but that objechOrt 
may be obviated, by declaring that all their acts, ns Justices of the Peace, to be v did, 
shall be in conjunction with a Justice of the Peace who is a British subject Since 
Parliament has declaied the Natives of India, undei the advice of the Court, to be 
qualified to serve on Petit Junes, on trials for crimes, it surely may be allowed to us 
to argue that they are qualified to act as Justices of the Peace, in conjunction with 
one of His Majesty’s British subjects * 

We see no reason to dissemble, and we avow to your Honourable House, that one 
of our reasons for soliciting to be eligible to serve on Grand June®, and on Juries in 
civil causes, and to be Justices of Peace, is to diminish the odious distinction that 
separates us from His Majesty s British subject® , that pionounces u» an inferior and 
degiaded class in society, and umvoithy ot the confidence of our gracious Sovereign 
and of the Government 

We beg your Honourable House to take into your consideration the system for tbe 
administiation of justice in the intel lor of British India, it is eminently defective— «t 
afford* no adequate protection for the rights of property, — it affords scarcely any pro- 
tection from personal wiongs— and in particular from false imprisonment, when com 
mittctl by persons possessing public authority Your Honourable House are peifectly 
sensible bow much life is embittered bv personal wrongs, and especially by fal*c 
imprisonment It is true, that by Acts of Parliament, and by tbe Chaiter® of the 
Supreme Courts in India, actions for damage® will he in all those courts for peisooal 
wrongs, including false imprisonment, committed bv His Majesty « Butish subject®, or 
Natives of India in their service , but it is probable, that at a distance of thirty miles 
from each of the Presidencies, there is scarcely a Native of India vyho has the slightest 
knowledge of those Act® of Parliament and Charters, and if they were known, the 
immense distances from His Majesty’s Courts in India, would, inmost instances, pre- 
vent application to them for redress At present, we are inhabitants of the Island of 
Bombay, but many of us have families In the interim of the British territories m India, 
and ill of us, for trade, pilgrimages, and other purpose®, occasionally leave the Island of 
Bombay, and at once are under the judicial administration that is in force. bey olid this 
Presidency We purposely decline a statement of particular instances ol grievances 
by the judicial system in tl e interior of India, om objections hpply to the «y®tepi 
itself 1 , 

Wc beg to be excu««l entreating the attention of your Honourable House to the 
very extraordinary situation of His Majesty » subject®, the Natives of India The 
dynasties that have been conquered by the British aims in India, were only of short 
duration , scarcely one of them had been in existence more than a century- — w e allude 
to the Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, the Nabob of Areot, Tippoo Sahib, and 
the Pawhvva, tl ere was nothing venerable in tbe remote antiquity of those. dynasties, 
the Natives of India had no other attachment to them than what arose from their 
possession of power The strength of the present generation did not exist when the 

Nabob 
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Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Grixa, the Nabob of Arcot, and Tippoo Sahib, were 
conquered In anoihei quarter of a centur) few of the dative? who vein the subjects 
Eof the Paishwa will be alive The immense population, calculated at upwards of 
IsiVy millions, which inhabits those conquered em piles, now look for protection and 
hap pine s 16 the Bntish Government alone They have no sentiments of hostility to 
the British Government , they Jiave no hopes but what arise flora British institutions 
it is their wish to possess and to merit public confidence , and under the auspices of 
tyopr Honourable House, and the enactments of Parliament, to be declared eligible to 
fulfil and execute all tivil offices throu 3 hout Bntish India, judicial, financial, and ter 
.tutorial We presume to suggest to the consideration of jour Honourable Hoxise, that 
the time js at length ai lived, when the public institutions throughout the territoties 
Sin British India ought to be adapted to the permanent continuance of the British 
authority over them YourUonourablc House will not believe that a population of 
upwards of sixty millions does not coutaiQ within itself talent, assiduity, and integrity, 
to justify their being largely admitted into the execution of judicial, financial, and 
territonal offices IVe Tefrain from enlarging on the numbdrless advantages, m policy 
and in morals, both to the United Kingdoms and to British India, from the Natives of 
India being extensively admitted into those office? The philanthropy and w i«dom of 
jour Honourable House, are our guarantees tint all will be done that can be done, 
to m ihc Hub situation of being "his Majesty & subjects in India, the cause of congrntu 
Jation to all the Natives of British India 

We, hive great pleasure in acknowledging our obligations to your Honourable 
House, for your unttevntmg attention and anxiety to secure to the Natives of British 
India, the full and free enjoyment of their respective lellgiohs 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray fee - ■» 

^ [Signed by Ninety five respectable Native Inhabitants of Botnbaj ] 

Bomhaj, 31st December, 1829 i i 


A Petition of the undersigned Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, Mahome- 
tans, and Jews, Natives ot His Majesty’s Territories in India, and Inhabi- 
tants nf jjhe Island nf Bombay, shewed*. 

That it is with confidence and satisfaction that your petitioners address themselves 
to your Honourable House it is to Parliament that the natives of His Majesty a tet 
Titorie? in India are indebted for the public institutions intended to prevent injury and 
insult to them, and to iai?e them in the ranks of society and we acknowledge with 
gratitude, the efforts of your Honourable House to promote those good purpose?. It 
is principally to inquiries pursued by vour Honourable House, that the Natives of 
India one their earliest protection from injustice and degradation, by the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta From that origin have sue 
cesstvel) proceeded the Recorder’s Courts, and the Supreme Courts of Judicature at 
Matin and Bomba) , tho«e courts have ever fulfilled the duties entrusted to them by 
our Gracious Sovereign Lord the King , they have acquired the confidence and esteem 
of the Natives of India, and attached them to the British Government At Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombaj. are the most numerous assemblages of the Natives of India, 
and of foreign countries in Asia , they are of every variety of religion, caste, and sect , 

5 N2 diversified 
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diversified in sacred rites and observances, and in social manners and usages The 
Supreme Courts of Judicatuie, where they have jurisdiction over the matter to be 
tried, whether cml or criminal, have a! o power to summon witnesses and to execute 
all their orders and judgments wbethei by ariest of the per«on, or by seizme an( l 
sale of propeity, thioughout the whole of the territories under the Presidencies a ‘ 
which those courts are icspectively established Those court®, in the execution of 
their proce B ses and orders, have always been scrupulously observant of the i elision* 
doctrines, rite®, and observances, md of the manners and nonages of the Nal»' e<! 
The experience of more than half a century it Calcutta, and of more than a quArter 
of a century at Madra-. and Bombay has proved that life, property, character an, l 
personal Iibeity, can be protected by His AI yesty’s Courts ot Justice, without Viola 
tion of the religions, manners, and usuages of the Native* We appeal to that evi , 
deuce, to contiadict erroneous reports, which have been sedulously propagated; Ein( l 
have too long been acquiesced in, that the introduction of courts of justice into India, 
strictly administering the law for the protection of life, propeity, character, and P er " 
sonal liberty, is incompatible with the religions, manner-., and usages of the Natives, 
and would be highly offensive to them Miserable indeed would be the conditipn of 
mankind, if the duties of judges could not be executed without offending the lehgion®, 
manners, and usages of those over whom tl ey have jurisdiction Reports also have 
long prevailed, and been acquiesced in, that the religion®, manners, and usages of the 
Natives of India repelled then employment in judicial function®, and that they I del 
not capacity to perform them The unpiejudiced mind of Sir Alexander John^one 
contioverted the truth of that lepoit , md the experience of five years at Calc u “ d > 
Madias, and Bombay, has demonstiated the willingness of the Natives to aid ill the 
administration of justice, even in the unpleasant office of jurors on trials foi crimes, 
and their utility as jurors has been repeatedly declared by the Stipieme Court at 
Bombay 

Br the Charters of Justice of all the Supreme Courts of Jiidicatuie in India, 
of the former Recorders Courts at Madias and Bombay, all British subject , aim 
Native® who, directlv or indircctlv, aie ernpldyed in the service of Hi* Majesty 01 
of the United Company of Merchants tiading to the Last Indie®, oi of any of Hi* 
M yesty’s British subjects, me subject to the civil jurisdiction of those court®, in All 
actions for wiongsor tre*pa3 3 e« and the ®ame per ons, by the Acts 4 Geo 4, d 7h 
and 9 Geo 4, c 74, and the Charter® of the Supreme Coui t®, are subject to l he 
jurisdiction of tho'c court®, tir the cumes specified m 9 Geo 4, c 74 In t“ ose 

E rovisions we recognize the wisdom justice and humanity, of out Gracious Sovereign 
ord the King, and of the two Houses of Parliament It was apprehended ‘hat 
person* exercising public authority would injure the Native , and for civil torts. an “ 
for crimes the whole of them aie placed under the jurisdictions of the Supi^ 1110 
Court® But those law s have been little mote thaw a dead lattcc tk<yj ave u.akiu 1 "’’ 11 * 
except at the Presidencies and in their vicinity We therefore cat nestly entreat, tl At 
whatever laws may be enacted for the amehoiation of the condition of the Nativ^ °‘ 
Imhn, that effectual means may he provided to ensure the real and ptactical utility 
those laws, and that tl ey may not be, as some Acts of Parliament have been, l»<- re 
nominal benefits to the Natives 

By several Acts of Parliament, the governments at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
have authority to frame Regulations f ir the Provincial Courts, and which Hi* Ma- 
jesty in Council may disallow or amend, and if not disallowed within two year*, thev 
are to be of foi cc and authoniy to direct the Provincial Courts, according to the 
tenor of tbe said amendment , and those Regulations are annually to he laid before 
the two House® of Parliament In those enactment® we again perceive the de*ff e 
Parliament to benefit the Natives of Iudia,by ndmnu*teringjustice to them accor'hnir 
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to their own Jaws, and with a scrupulous attention to their 'religions, manners and 0 O c t. 1631 
usages ; and the government's in India, from a supposition of their having the most . 
correct knowledge on those matters, were entrusted with the execution of that power. Petition fmh 

subject to the revision of His Majesty in Council. « But that power has been the great Bombay, 
cause of the degradation of the Natives.. The uniform construction of those enact- 
meats has been, that it authorizes the governments in India to make and repeal laws, 
civil ami criminal 5 to make and annul courts of justice, civil and criminal, and to 
legislate absolutely over the Natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts, wherever there is no specific enactment of Parliament on the sub- 
ject. It is from .the existence of that, power, that laws have been enacted fur the 
Natives, and courts of justice established to administer them, that have stamped upon 
>tlie Natives of India the character of a conquered, distinct, and degraded people. 

The Criminal Code in force under this Presidency, is among the records of your 
Honourable House, and we refer to it in confirmation of our assertions, that it is 
Vague in its language; that it regulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; 
that it abounds in severe discretionary punishments, by way of fine or imprisonment, 
or both ; that it has an endless repetition of commutation of imprisonment for a fine; 
that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British Judge, without any effectual 
control in persons of the description of the accused; ami that the Judge Jus no 
sympathy with the persons subject to his criminal jurisdiction. Throughout the ju- 
dicial regulations of the Bombay Government, there i« not one on the principle of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum : and we believe that the same obser- 
vation applies to the judicial regulations framed by the governments at Calcutta and 
’Madras. Your Honourable House well understand the extensive range of human 
happiness that is protected by that writ : all there is in strong contrast with the cri- 
minal jurisdiction at the Presidencies. The gentlemen appointed judges in the courts, 
civil and criminal, are extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary to perform 
their duties. Courts of justice are principally constituted for the security of life, of 
'property, of character, and of personal liberty ; and jour Honourable House well 
know the great and various qualifications that are required in a judge, to perform 
those duties. But the judges of the Provincial Courts, Civil and Criminal, have no 
strong motive to stimulate them to acquire those qualifications. Tins is a fundamental 
and incorrigible vice in the judicial sjstero. The change from one department of the 
Civil service to another, is also too frequent to admit the acquisition of the necessary 
ability in the judge: at one time he is in a ministerial office at the Presidency; at 
another, he is in tiie judicial department in the Prounces; at another, he is in the 
collectorate in the Provinces ; aud at another, he is in the political department. At 
this time, the Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewannec Adawlut, and the judder 
Truydam* Adawlut at Bombay, that is. of the Supreme Courts of Appeal in Civil 
and Criminal cases, is, a gentleman who never was in the Judicial department until 
he was made the Chief Justice of those courts. The Civil Courts are also extremely 
defective, from the almost total absence of the intelligence of the Natives, in the 
ascertainment of facts. The defects in the judicial system, which we have noticed, 
we presume to hope, would attract the attention of jour Honourable House, even if 
the judges always meant to do right ; but the truth i«, that those judges are the priiw 
eipal instruments of wrong, particularly of false imprisonment, to the Natives; ami 
those nets of injustice are committed with ostentatious indifference to the feelings of 
those who suffer, and to the opinion of the Native community. We particularly 
allude to the false imprisonment ofBalloo bin Hurryram Sinday, Hindoo; of Run«ord 
Ke'Sowjee, Hindoo; of Narroba Gotind Ougiitio, Hindoo; and of Dhondoo Bniloi, 

Hindoo; all proved in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. The two former 
committed at Tannah, within 15 miles of the Island of Bombay; and the other two 
1 at 
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6 Oci. 1831. at Poonnfi, within J00 miles of Bombay, and between both which’ placed ami Com- 
1_ * Jjay t i, ere is a constant intercourse. It is tlierefore no exaggeration in us to affirm. 

Petition from that the laws administered to the Natives beyond the Presidencies, and the Courts of 
Bombay. Justice appointed to administer those laws,, stamp upon the Natives the character 6f 
a conquered, distinct, and degraded people. . 

’ It j« true, that the impartiality in the Courts of 'Justice, that we have presumed to 
solicit and enforce, will be offensive to «ome of the connections and adherent* of former 
sovereigns, who had privileges in some respects exempting them from the jurisdiction 
of courts of justice r as for instance, the Sirdars in the Dekan, who*e privilege* have 
been conceded to them by a regulation of the Bombay government, Regulation 29, 
a.d. 1827. But we are sure that your Honourable House will not expose the meanest 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India to injury in -life, 'property, character or personal 
liberty, in complaisance to the vicious pride of those personage's. * . _* 

’ We implore your Honourable House, earnestly and without prejudice, to reflect 
on the condition of theNatives inhabiting His Majesty’s territories in India ; in num- 
ber they exceed sixty millions ; the greater part of them are Hi* Majesty’s natural 
born subject*, and almost ail the rest are denizens. This immense population, who 
have strong, natural and legal pretensions to participate in the advantages of society, 
are almost entirely excluded from offices of trust and emolument.' It is impossible 
for your Honourable House to credit misrepresentations, < obviously originating in 
prejudice and self-interest, that confound the whole Native population imo one mass 
of ignorance and corruption. The Natives of the territories now British India, were 
highly civilized, and by their various manufactures, largely contributed to the splcn- 
j dour of Thebe*, of Palmyra, and of ancient Alexandria, when the inhabitants of one 
of Hie most powerful and illustrious kingdoms of modern Europe, lived in woods, 
and fought with bows ami arrows and club*. Whatever injury -has been done to 
-their understandings and moral principles,. by the long continuance of despotism, 
will easily and rapidly be rectified by courts ol justice, intelligently and impartially 
administering justice among them} and by their admissibility into honourable and 
profitable offices in the judicial, territorial, and financial department*, being made to 
depend on their intellectual and moral character. The djna>ties of the sovereigns 
of the territories conquered by the British arms, were of very short duration }‘ those 
sovereigns never had a 6trong hold on the affections of their subjects, aud since those 
conquest*, the Natives have always manifested a desire to coalesce with the Cf°wn 
of the United Kingdoms; their wishes to do so have been repelled even with con- 
tumely. Upwards ofsixty millions of His Majesty’s subjects are at this time disjointed, 
loose ami floating on the svirface of.India. • Nothing is more ea*y than to consolidate 
this immense population into onemn*s of cohesion with His Majesty’s terntof‘ c, J 
administer justice to them wisely and impartially, and reward intellectual and moral 
it VL\\\y wMv hovvovwahle awvl piehuVAe office*, Y>ot\\ av the V residencies vtt& to 
province*, and the principle of cohesion will circulate through the whole body. ^ 
With a view to the «ame principle of cohesion, wc venture to suggest, that it is 
highly politic to introduce the English language into the vernacular languages of 
India; and with that intention, for Parliament to enact, that no native after 1 the 
period of 12 years, shall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial* or 
financial departments unless his competency in reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language, has been certified by a committee appointed for his examination.'’ 
The children of the Native* of India Iwvc great aptitude in'learning to read, Write, 
and speak the English language. Since the in«tUution of schools for the Instruction 
of the Natives in the English language, under the advice and patronage of the Ho- 
nourable Mouut«tuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, many of the children 
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*r the'N atives read/write^abd speak the English language with facility and fluency. <5 Oct 1831: 
Besides the principle of cohesion which we have noticed, a knowledge of the English — — 

language extensh ely dispersed among the Native's of India, will afford great facilities Petition from 

"for the future improvement of the judicial system in India. ’ Bombay. 

1 Illustrious legislators, benefactors of the human race, your persevering antf intel- 
ligent exertions to abolish the trade in slaves, have spread the fame of jour humanity 
over the whole world. The destiny of upwards of sixty millions of human beings 
depends upon jour councils; they arc the natural boin subjects, or the denizen sub- 
jects of jour own Sovereign. We are sure that you will he eager to redress'the 
wrongs “we have submitted to you. ■ 

1 Knowing, as we do, the propensity to misrepresentation that Will be active against 
theNnhves of India, and that it will be suggested, 1 that tbi* petition does not contain 
the real opinion* of all wdio have signed it, we have taken the liberty to subjoin to it, 
a translation into the Goozaratteo and Mahratta language*, the languages in most 
frequent u=e in Bomba} ; and if in having so done, we have transgressed any of the 
rules of jour Honourable House, we crave your indulgence and pat don. 

And jour Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. , ; , 

’ [Signed by n Committee of four person*, hnd by upwards of four thousand re- 
• spectable Native Inhabitants of Bombay, of every religion.] 

Bombay, 25 January, 1631. ' .< { 



Then Major General Sir LIONEL SMITH, K.C.B. was called in ; anil 
examined. ‘ , 


5444. How long have you resided in India, and in what parts ? — I was 
altogether twenty-two years and three months, in the western side of India, 
1 5445. In which service were you His Majesty’s military service. 

5446. Were not you a considerable portion of your time in command of 
detached corps, which brought you very much in contact with thd natives 
of the country ? — For six years of that time I was in Bombay, but very much 
employed in foreign service In different expeditions, in the Isle .of France, 
the Persian Gulf, and different places; and the remainder of that time I 
was in the Deccan, witlf another exception of an expedition up the Persian 
Gulf. i , 
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‘ 5447. In the commands you had in India, had you not necessarily much 
intercourse with the natives of all classes?— I believe I may say I had afe 
much intercourse with them as any officer wlio neither held any political or 
civd ; situation. 

5418. Do you speak any of the languages of the country where you were? 
—Very little. 1 ■ ‘ * 

„ 1 5449. Hindoostanee? — Very trifling ; I could not say that I could con- 
verse in it with fluency. 


5450. Have 
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6 Oct 1831. 5150 . Have you perused two petitions presented lately to the House of 

Commons from native inhabitants of the island of Bombay ? — I have. 

•SirlHsmW,^ c.b 5451. Have you seen the list of the petitioners ? — I have ; I know a good 
many of the natives who lm e signed them . 

5452. Do you consider the petitions to express the genuine sentiments 
of the petitioners? — I shquld certainly think so with regard to Bombay. I 
have doubts whether they express fairly and candidly the opinion of the 
people of the Deccan. I have no doubt at all with regard to the island of 
Bombay, that it expresses the real feelings of the community. 

5453. Are you aware that the native inhabitants of Bombay were declared 
a few years ago qualified to serve as petit jurors in all criminal trials in His 
Majesty’s courts, and if so, can you inform the Committee how they have, 
conducted themselves since they were so appointed? — I have never attended 
any trial so as to enable me to speak from personal knowledge, but 1 have 
understood that they discharged their duties very usefully. 

5454. You are aware, that by the Act of Parliament which renders them 
eligible to serve as petit jurors, Mohammedans, Hindoos, Parsees and others, 
are expressly excluded from serving on juries for the trial of Christians of 
whatever denomination ; do you consider this restriction as judicious or 
otherwise?—! consider that very injudicious *, I think they have attained, a 
sufficient degree of intelligence to be admitted to all the privileges of jurors; 
that is, the inhabitants of Bombay ; I beg to be understood as not speaking 
of the people of the Deccan, who arc a totally distinct race at present, in 
knowledge and prejudices. 

5455. Do you consider that, there arc a sufficient number of natives within 
the island of Bombay, capable from their knowledge, integrity and intelli- 
gence, to serve as grand jurors on trials ? — I should say certainly there are 
a number of remarkably intelligent well-educated men among them at Bom- 
bay, particularly the Parsecs. ^ 

545(5. Are there many natives of Bombay possessing a competent know- 
ledge of the English language r — Yes; I should say so, nearly the whole of 
the Parsees speak English; the twenty-two years I have known them, they 
have invariably educated their children in English, and they can read and 
speak it as fluently as many Europeans, many ot them. 

5157. If there were a regulation of government, that no native could be 
employed in anyway under government, unless qualified by their knowledge 
of English reading and writing, do jou think that would soon lead to the 
general education of the higher class of the country ? — It is in such exten- 
sive progress now, I hardly think it could be more extended ; they are edu- 
cated universally in it; undoubtedly it would be a very great advantage to, 
♦hem. - • ' 

5438. Do jou apply that observation to Bombay only? — To Bombay; 

education 
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education is also going on in the Deccan, but it is quite in its infancy ; they 
are quite a different people. 

' 5459. Is there any encouragement given to them? — A very liberal 
establishment by the government, under the direction of an officer of very 
great attainments in the native languages, Captain Jarvis. 

5460. When you speak of the Deccan as an exception to the island of 
Bombay, do you confine yourself to the territories latterly acquired from 
the Peishwa, or extend it to other parts? — I confine my observations to the 
countiy I am best acquainted with, the western side of the Deccan, the 
territories of the late Peishwa. 

5401. You do not consider yourself competent to speak of what may be 
the disposition or qualification of the natives in other districts, that have been 
longer under the Company’s government? — There are none in that coun- 
try that have been longer under the Company in the Deccan. 

5402. Have you been in the Guzzerat district? — I have, but not sufficient 
to enable me to speak of the people , they have been much longer under 
British influence, and have had a greater intercourse with the British, and 
I should think they are a very different people from what they are in the 
Deccan. 

54G3. You have stated there is a disposition among the natives of 
Bombay to acquire the English language ; are there any of them who have 
a taste for and a knowledge of English literature, such as is possessed by the 
Brahmins, and other inhabitants of Calcutta? — 1 should say quite as much 
or more than the Brahmins ; 1 consider the Parsecs have more pride, and 
have taken more pains to understand English and all its laws and institu- 
tions, than any other class of persons in India, I should say they were by 
far the most intelligent; Hindoos are also educating very fast, but I do not 
think they have made that great progress which the Parsecs have. 

54fi4. Are you aware that the intercourse with Europe, and the commerce 
with that part of India where you have been, has very considerably increased 
since 1814? — I really am not able to answer that question with any degree of 
satisfaction to myself ; I do not think, from what I have heard of Bombay, 
that there has been so much prosperity among the native merchants of late ; - 
I do not think they are so rich and so independent as when I first went 
there ; they were immensely rich ; whether that has been from the failure 
of general trade I cannot say. 

5465. From the intercourse you have had with the natives, how doyou 
estimate the respective degrees of knowledge and intelligence possessed by 
the Parsee, Hindoo and Mohammedan inhabitants of Bombay ? — I should 
say the Parsees decidedly are the most intelligent; the next, the Hindoos ; 
the Mohammedans, generally speaking, are not so industrious, and have 
stronger prejudice against sending their children to school. 

5 O 
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c Oct. 1831. • 5466. Tn one of the petitions it is suggested, that “ it is highly politic to 

- — introduce the English language into the vernacular languages of India, and 

Mojor-Gen. that intention, for Parliament to enact that no native, after the period 

SirL.i)jmth t K c.b. ^ twe ] ve years, shall be admissible into any office in the judicial, territorial, 
or financial department, unless his competency in reading, writing, and 
speaking the English language has been certified by a committee appointed 
for his examination.” Are you of opinion that the measure here suggested 
would add efficiency to the administration of justice, and by extending 3 
knowledge of our institutions among the people of India, contribute to the 
consolidation of our dominion over them ? — If gradually introduced, and the 
parties were carefully selected, I should say it would be an excellent thing ; 
it is what must be done ultimately, and the sooner it is commenced the 
better. 

5467. How would you propose to limit it? — By the talents, by the com- 
petency of the parties themselves, I think that should be looked to. 

5468. If it is good for a few to know the language, would it not be better 
for all, looking to the general intercourse with their governors ? — Undopbt 
edly ; but I would have it done by degrees. 

5469. The question refers to the education? — That would be V ei 7 
desirable. 

5470. You concur in the propriety of increasing their intercourse tfith 
Europeans? — Decidedly; I think that ought to be done; itiswhaty 00 
must yield to them ultimately, and a great deal more. 

,5471. Will you explain what you mean by a great deal more ? — Giving 
them all the privileges of English subjects in other parts of the world ; not 
keeping them down with a distinction of colour, and because they are natives 
that they should be kept out of all the benefits of the administration of the 
laws of their own country. 

5472. You conceive they should have the benefit which all British subjt-Cts 
have in legislation, or in institutions; that they .ought to participate 
Yes ; but gradually introduced. I would not take too many at onctf 5n 
the present state of the country ; but I would let them feel that they are 
open to ‘ihcm. 

5473. Having visited different parts of India, how do you estimate the 
degree of knowledge, intelligence, and integrity possessed by the better 
classes of the inhabitants of Bombay, in comparison with the better classes 
of the inhabitants of such of the provinces in the interior as you b 3ve 
\ isited?— I should say, certainly, the presidencies would give the most intel- 
ligcnce ; the Mahraltas, whom I am best acquainted with, are natural^ a 
very intelligent people, butt hey have been for ages in fact a military peoP^t 
anil a very lawless set, arising from the bad governments which were then 
over them, so their intelligence is not yet of a nature to apply to all uses- 

5*74. Would not the introduction of our general instructions, and the 

extension 
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• extension of our commerce to those districts, gradually remove that lawless, 6 Oct 1831. 
martial spirit which has existed under their former government ? — Undoubt- — — 

edly it would; but that ought to be done very gradually, for this reason, w. ^ a J or '.P en ' , 
the jaghirdars and all the military classes are not some of them the bekt * ,r mi ,KC ' 
disposed ; a great many of them still correspond with Bajee Row; and I 
think any too rapid change in that country from ^ military one, might tend 
to bring the government of the country into contempt ; they are not prepared 
for them. 

5475. You allude to Bajee Row,' he is the late Peishwa who is now in exile ? 

— Yes? he is a very clever and artful man, and would take advantage of any 
opportunity which offered. 

5476. ' In the gradual introduction of the civil institutions of Great Britain, 

would you consider it desirable that they should be introduced partly by 
native agents in conjunction with Europeans, or entirely by European 
agency ? — I should mix them certainly, by preference. I am a great advo- 
vate ior bringing the natives forward. I think that would show tlvern they 
have much to expect. 1 

5177. You would prepare by the general introduction of the English 
language? — Yes, certainly. 

5478. In one of the petitions, the native inhabitants of Bombay solicit to 
be rendered eligible to serve as justices of the peace, in connection with 
Europeans; have you known any individuals whom you consider from 
knowledge and integrity capable of being entrusted with the commission of 
the peace, acting as the petition claims, in conjunction with a British-born 
subject? — I do know many natives, and I think it ought to be conceded to 
them. Comparing small things with great, ‘before I came away from Poonah, 
in a little charitable institution 1 got up, and to which all the natives sub- 
scribed, I sat in committee myself with some native shopkeepers, and people 
of that kind. It was necessary to set an example : they are always humble, 
and they were every way lespectful ; we took orphan children to educate, and 
I was afraid they n ould take prejudice that we intended to make Christians 
of them. They were remarkably intelligent, and gave me a great deal of 
useful information how to conduct it; 1 would not scruple myself as to 
trusting them with magisterial authority. 

5471). Do you think they would be useful as magistrates ? — I think they 
would. 

, 5480. Did you not find them very shrewd in the examination of witnesses, 
and searching out the truth ? — The only way I can judge of that is, by native 
courts martial, where they are renurkably so ; the native sepoys are tried by 
natives, and their spirit of research is, I might say, quite equal, if not 
superior to that of European officers. ' 

5481. You have had a great deal of experience, enabling you to know the 
character of native officers ? — I have. 

5 0 2 5482. You 
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5482. You have had also gTeat means of knowing what European? officers 
have done ?• — I have. 

5483. Speaking of the conduct of both deliberately, what is your opinion 
of the comparison? — I think, generally speaking, natives officers are on all 
questions of evidence, and certainly in reference to their own customs and 
laws, infinitely more to he depended upon than European officers. 

5484. Are they educated much ? — -No, I am sorry to say they are not; the 

officers of the native army rise from the ranks invariably, and there are very 
few of the present age who are very well educated, but their intelligence is 
still remarkable. t , 

5485. From what class of people are they taken? — -AH classes except the 
Parsees, who never enter into the army, but there are Mahometans, Hindoos, 
Mahrattas, high and low caste. 

5486. Are the native officers much inferior in education to the shop- 
keepers in Bombay? — Yes, I think they are; there are great pains taking 
with the native regimental schools now, they will improve, but all the present 
race I consider certainly inferior. 

5487. IVhat means of education are there now of the native regiments in 
the nest of India? — There are native schools established under the pro- 
tection of government. 

5188. Are they very generally attended? — All the boys are obliged to go; 
there is no compulsion necessary, they are very anxious, very willing, very 
ready. 

5489. There is not found any religious prejudice to prevent their going ? 
— Mo ; we never interfere with their religion, they have native school- 
mas lers. 


5-190. Is it your opinion that the future class of officers will be much 
more intelligent?— Sir John Malcolm established allowances, to give to the 
sons of natives officers something superior ; formerly the great objection of 
native officers to let their sons coine into the army was, that they were 
obliged to come in as boys (there being so many allowed to each regiment) 
and there was no distinction between the sons of sepoys and officers. 
Sir John introduced a regulation by which there are ten or eleven native 
officers' sons in every regiment, who get something superior to rewaid their 
application, and have more means of study, and are not to be punished-, the 
great objection was, that they were liable to corporal punishment, and the 
native officers would not permit them to come in in consequence, but by 
the recent regulation no native officer’s son can be brought to corporal 
punishment. 

5191. Are the prejudices of the native officers very much against corporal 
punishment? — 1 do not suppose, in its general application, they care much 
about it, but they did not like it as to their own sons, they thought it 
degraded them. 


519J- Do 
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5492. Do you think that the education of the native officers in the English 6 Oct 1831. 

language and English institutions, will render them more useful, and more ; — “ 

efficient in supporting the civil servants of the government? — That is a very „ P 

speculative question ; if you increase their sources of education and intelli- * “ ? * '* 
gence, it must undoubtedly, in the end, tend to the driving us out of the 

couqtry ; you are in fact telling them how they may do so. 

5493. Is there any other government in India where they can have better 

service than the English service? — The natives, I think, are more fond of 
their own service, though they are not so well paid. Perhaps they are treated 
with more consideration. ’ 

5494. Are not the" "remains of ancient institutions with them gradually 
falling off?— ^-Perhaps it is, by the progress of instruction. They are a very 
intelligent people, it is not in human nature to suppose that when you have 
armed their minds with all this intelligence, they will not use it. 

5495. If the Brirsh government, under which they are, is better than 
other governments, do not you think that will be sufficient to reconcile them 
to it- — I do not know any other government left that has any army ; Hydra- 
bad cannot be called an independent government. 

5496. They seem to remain more or less distinct? — Yes, they are so, but 
still a wretched government, and nothing to compare to ours. 

5497. Do you not consider that the knowledge of the superiority of our 
institutions will be the best security for their allegiance and good conduct? — 

Yes, for the present generation ; but in the end I have no doubt they must 
feel their own power and consequence. It is hardly in human nature, that 
they can go on with the means of intelligence, and let a handful of Europeans 
govern them as we do now. 

549S. In your experience of India, have you ever known of any Indian 
judge who possessed a knowledge of the vernacular languages and provincial 
dialects of India, superior to what a French gentleman of education might 
be supposed to possess of the English language, and of its provincial dialects ? 

— Yes, really I should say there are many gentlemen who have a superior 
knowledge even of the native languages to many of the natives, except the 
very first caste of Bengal Brahmins. There are good Sanscrit scholars 
among the Europeans, and some who speak all the languages with great 
fluency. Within these few years, since Mr. Elphinstone’s government, it is ’ 
impossible that any body of men could improve more than the civil servants 
have on that side of India. 

5499. You state that there are many of the natives who might be fairly 
entrusted with the commission of the peace, on condition of their acting in 
conjunction with British justices ; have you any means of forming any com- 
parison of their power of acting in conjunction with justices of the peace in 
England? — I hive never held the situation, and I could not judge; but I 

think 
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thmk they would discharge those duties with equal advantage with any 
magistrates in England , I am pretty sure man) of them would 

5500 They are not ignorant of English law ? — -No, that js, the natives of 

Bombay, tney are not a people who, if the) were ignorant, would commit 
themselves, they would have themselves well informed they are a very 
cautious people , 

5501 Do )ou consider that the objection which has been made against 
natives acting as justices of the peace, as to their being ignorant of the 
customs and practices would continue for any length of time, if they were 
once put into the power of occup)ing that situation ? — No, I do not think it 
would , I think they would qualify themselves rapidly 

5502 Should you apprehend any inconvenience would anse in consequence 
of any jurisdiction which the natives as ma 0 istrates, might occasionally 
exercise over Europeans — Not, certainly, at the presidencies, no mcon 
venience whatever, on the contrary, I should thmk it would be highly 
bemficial , I should object to it decidedly in the Deccan, for the reason I have 
stated that the whole population is not vet sufficiently accustomed to 
Europeans 

5503 You are not acquainted with the Madras population? — No, I am 
not , I should have no objection to it every where in the Company’s old pro 
Vinces, but not touching the Deccan yet 

5504 You stated that there would be no objection to conferring the same 
eligibility on the inhabitant* of the three presidencies, are you aware of any 
ground of distinction with respect to the population at Madras, as compared 
with the two otheis? — No, I should thmk it must be equally intelligent, they 
have all entered largely into connexion with European society, m commerce 
and other pui suits I believe Bombay is the oldest settlement, and theParsees 
are certainly a different race from what they have in any number either in 
Calcutta oi Madras , but I should thmk there cannot be any great difference 

5505 You rather look upon the Deccan as a discontented country at the 
present moment — Undoubtedly, it is so far discontented that the people 
hav e all been put out of their places There was a large and expensive native 
court, where there vveie lacs and lacs of rupees spent every year, nearly all 
the rich people have now left Poonah, and it takes time to soften and heal 
such great changes in any country 

5506 Ti e benefits of that native court of wealth and influence were 
necessarily confined to few, do )ou not think that by the continuance of 
peace and the introduction of the civil inst tutions of the Company, that 
will be more than counterbalanced ? — Ihe body of the people in the Deccan 
aie fast becoming agricultural, their military habits are subsiding from 
necessity, ns to their having any great shaie of commerce, I question 
whether there are any sources for it, they raise grain, but there are not many 
mean* of selling it , there is a little trade between Bombay and the Deccan , 

sugar 
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sugar and indigo and opium might be cultivated ; Malwa opium is said to be 6 Oct. 1831. 
the finest in the world, but I believe the trade is glutted, for the Parsees - — 
do not want capita) if they-had found any encouragement, and the govern- Mq/or-Ge/r. 

ment would have aided them in such undertakings. Sir'L Smith,K.c s 

55 07 . In speaking of the discontent, do you conceive that it arises from 
the heavy revenue which is raised by the Company now, in comparison to 
that the natives raised, or from what cause? — I do not think the ryots a red- 
bit worse off than they were in Bajee Row’s time , but they have not the same 1 
means of getting rid of their produce. 

5508. Do not you think they are better protected now, and that they pay 
Jess? — Yes ; the government, in several bad years, made remissions to them 
in the amount of the taxes, but still the land revenue is very heavy, 

5500. Are you able to judge whether the revenue, during the last twelve” 
years that we have had possession of the Peishwa’s country, has been more 
or less than under the Peishwa ? — Decidedly less j Bajee llow, when he was- 
preparing to go to war with us, assessed his country very heavily ; I have no 
doubt the assessments, in the first instance, were laid by us at the same rates; 
but we have never severely exacted them. 

5510 Are the Committee to understand that was the case immediately 
after the country fell into thehands of the English ?— -Perhaps after the 
first year or two the collectors were obliged to be very strict, from 
thinking it was the habit of the ryots to evade the duties j but when it was 
found to be areal evil fiom failure of the crops, no government in the World 
could be more kind than they were by remissions, according to the pro- 
duce. One of the great distinctions between our government and the? 

Mahratta government is, that we cannot receive the produce in kind, Bajee 
Row used to do so occasionally. The Company never can do this j they 
must have the value in money, for if they preserved the grain, it would give 
rise to immense establishments that would be ruinous. 

5511. " Then that mode of procuring the revenue must have been very 

severe? — Yes, w great evil te the eouwtry, we dewbt, and we have been 

doing everything we can to remedy it. 

5512. If Indian subjects were vested with such powers as are given by 
law to two or more justices of the peace within the special jurisdiction of 
the King's courts in India, would more or less authority be confided to them 
than is now confided in the provinces to tehsildars or native collectors ? — I 
do not know that 1 could form a comparison exactly from my own' know- 
ledge, I should say that the tehsildars have very great powers, I believe they 
have the power of confinement. 

•55 18. Have they the power of corporal punishment? — Not without the con- 
sent of the collector or the judge, l believe, but I believe they can imprison. 

5514. Are you not aware that no such power as corporal punishment is 
now inflicted? — Except by a bench of magistrates, i think. 


5515. You 
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5515. You consider that it would be perfectly safe to place the natives 
in conjunction with Europeans on the bench to inflict those punishments ? 
—Ido 

551G. Are they very ready to inflict punishments? — By no means; they 
are an exceedingly merciful and tender-hearted people. 

5517- You have stated that the natives have not now the same means of 
disposing of their produce which they had under the former government, 
by which they have lost the advantage they then possessed ; how do you 
account for that, considering that since we got possession of the Peishwa’* 
country, the whole of the coast adjoining that country has been open for the 
export of their produce, or the import of anything else? — I account for it 
from the vast assemblage of rich people at Poonah, and the pilgrimages 
were then much more extensive than since. 

5518. Is your observation confined to the capital? — Principally to the 
capital; all those jaghirdars had large establishments there, you would see 
perhaps 15,000, 20,000 and 80,000 men, all spending their money at Poo- 
nah, having money to spend, but that is all altered by the conquest 

5519. Taking the Poonah district of the country, ought not the natives 
under the Company’s government to have as good a market for their pro- 
duce now as ever they had with the nativ es, speaking of the country gene- 
rally? — There is nobody to purchase much, excepting the military, who are 
paid regularly, and they ciiculate money, but there are no other classes of 
people in large receipts of the public money. 

• 5520. Your opinion is, that until means of export are found for the pro- 
duce of the country, it must remain in its present state? — Yes, and the cul- 
tivation of the .country must be improved, for the dry grains are of very 
little value when sent out of it, and rice and salt, and what is called karana 
(various drugs and dry herbs) in demand in the Deccan, are the only 
returns*. 

5521. Are there any other means by which that improvement can take 
place than commerce? — I believe in the Southern Mahratta country there 
has a considerable improvement taken place in the cultivation of cotton. 
That might be carried to a great extent if they had capital, and will. I dare 
say in time take off the heavy assessment from the land, and the people 
will have the means, perhaps, of varying their cultivation ; but in the 
western part of the Deccan, at present, nothing is raised valuable. 

5522. Does not the population of the Deccan amount to near 6,000,000 r 
I should think fully that. 

5523. Do not you think that but a very small proportion of that 6,000,000 
found a consumption for their produce while the court remained at Poonah, 
and that from the large military establishment kept up at Poonah, they find 
an equal consumption for their produce there now ? — I am afraid not ; the 
only sources they have now of getting rid of their commodities are the 

* troop* 
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troops, that saves Poonah at present; Poonah is a large military station, and 6 Oct. 1831. 
that circulates money. 

5524. Until there is an introduction of trade into the country to a greater sirL^mith^c.B. 

extent, you do not see any other means ? — No ; I do not think there can he * 

man)’ rich people from the general habits of the people, and the nature of 

their cultivation, the nature of the present general produce is not valuable. 

5525. Have you found that when the natives have had an opportunity of 
showing their talents they have been defective? — Far from it., 

5526. Then it is from want of opportunity you conceive the natives are 
defective? — Yes, from want of excitement and means. 

55 27* You say that there were many rich natives at Poonah formerly, who 
took off the produce of the land? — Yes; the court being there, there were 
a greater number of shroffs and merchants, ahd very rich people communi- 
cating with all India, and generally a great number of troops also. 

5528. Did they derive their income from land? — Yes, the chiefs generally 
from the land. 

5529* What has become of that class of persons ? — They are still in exist- 
ence, but we have limited their means, and do not allow them to keep so 
many men, and do not allow them to come so many together to the capital. 

5530. Has there been any difference in their wealth ? — Yes ; I believe 
they have ben a good deal curtailed by limitations, and the few troops they 
are obliged to keep up, we make them pay them, and see that they do 
actually keep them up. In Bajee How’s time it was greatly evaded ; if 
they were ordered to keep up troops they just got them together time 
enough to bring them up, and pocketed the amount of their maintenance, 
perhaps, for the rest of the year ; we have been more strict as to their con- 
ditions. These people used to assemble in a body two or three times a year 
at Poonah, to accompany Bajee Row on his pilgrimages ; they now remain 
at home, and they are almost all involved in their circumstances. 

5531. You account for the difference in the condition of the country by 
the discontinuance of Bajee Row’s court ? — I account for local depression 
to that cause. I believe the country of the Deccan used to yield Bajee Row 
a crore and seventy lacs; a great deal of that was got by his selling his dis- 
tricts, and the people were greatly oppressed. Afterwards, of course, we gave 
up that system, and I believe we have never produced anything like seventy 
lacs of rupees, and God knows why or wherefore ; but there is exactly that 
depression of all the produce of the earth in India, which is overrunning all 
the rest of the world, and districts which yielded four or five lacs of rupees 
in Bajee Row’s time, will not now realize a lac and a half. 

5532. You would not attribute entirely the difference in the condition of 
that country, to any effect produced by the change in the government: — 

No, certainly not ; 1 should say the condition of the people had been highly 
ameliorated by the government since the conquest. 

5 P 5583. You 
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5533 You say the climate of the country is favourable to the production 
of cotton and other articles, if there were a demand? — Yes. 

5534. It has been stated that nearly half of the Deccan is uncultivated 
now? — I should not think so. There is a great desire to cultivate ; all the 
Mahrattas who served with Bajee Row are now cultivators. The foreigners 
went back to the different countries they came from, but the true Mahrattas 
are now cultivators 

5535. Do you conceive the want of security and want of confidence 
under those warlike chiefs lias prevented that cultivation which the coufl* 
try was capable of? — If they had the least excitement a great proportion of 
the population would again take to military plunder, I have no doubt They 
are now settling, and there cannot be better subjects than they are now. 

5536 In one of the petitions piesented to Parliament it is alleged, that 
the system for the administration of justice in the interior of British India 
is eminently defective, that it affords no adequate protection for the rights 
of property, scarcely any piotection from personal wrongs, and in particular 
from false imprisonment, when committed by persons possessing public 
authonty. Do you consider that the petitioners, trom their connection with 
and knowledge of the interior, were competent to pronounce an opinion on 
this subject? — I do not think they were, and I do not think they have any 
reason to &ay that there has been any maladministration , a vigorous govern- 
ment for the Deccan was absolutely necessary, or we should have been at 
war at this moment , but I do not think that any unnecessary ngour has 
ever been earned on, and I think the natives of Bombay have been put up 
to that representation by the lawyers who got up their petition. 

5537. Do you think the natives are competent to judge of the security 
given under the King’s courts at Bombay? — Yes, in Bombay; but I think 
they are not competent to judge of the reasons which prevent those courts 
being desirable in the Deccan at present. I do not think they have con- 
sidered the political circumstances on which that government has been 
established. 

5538. You think that they are capable of judging of the increased secu- 
rity under the King’s courts of Bombay, fiom that afforded in the interior 
of India; but you do not think they are capable of judging of the political 
circumstances of India which might prevent the introduction of the same 
justice there ? — No, I do not think they have sufficient knowledge of the 
temper and condition of the people of the Deccan. 

5539. Is not the communication between Bombay and Poonah, and all 
the Deccan, very frequent and intimate, and does it not extend throughout 
the country ?— Yes , but I do not think they have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the character of the people, their military and restless 
habits, and thatthev do not estimate the danger sufficiently of opening to 
them too rapidly other laws. 

5510 Have 
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5540. Have not the merchants in Bombay establishments in different 6 Oct. 1831. 
parts of the interior, and are they not capable of judging how far their own _ ", " 
establishments are protected? — Of course they are, and I have no doubt sirl^S^iith^c 'v 
they are very well protected. 

5541. Are you aware of the imprisonment of Narroba Govind Oughtia, 
and of Dhondoo Bullol, at Poonali ? — They were imprisoned immediately 
after the war, I think not above two or three months, upon refusing, l 
believe, to give up some of Bajee Row’s money ; there was a proclamation 
‘issued after the war, calling upon all persons to give up the money of the 
state ; we knew there was a good deal of money m the country, and it was 
apprehended unless it was surrendered we should never be quiet; that 
they would be able to keep up little predatory parties. . Is was very impor- 
tant to get the money surrendered ; it is that money which has been in 
appeal here, which I have referred to, and it was found upon Narrabo, I 
believe, to the extent of eleven lacs of rupees. 

5512. When this person was put in irons, and his clerk, was there any 
charge against them ? — I am unable to answer whether there was any charge 
to justify that, except having concealed the money; but I can answer, 
that the Mahrattas are a people of extreme cunning, and so difficult to 
manage, that it was often necessaty at first to apply the system in practice 
by their own government, to make them tell the truth, and on this occa- 
sion to yield that which was necessary to the security of the country ; that I 
look upon as Mr. Elphinstone’s motive, and this was before the civil law 
was established, it was while the country was under military law, and 
he applied the Mahratta law or practice, that which Bajee Row himself 
would have done under similar circumstances, judging it to be necessary for 
our own interests, but he introduced the system of our civil courts as early 
as possible. 

5543. You are perfectly aware of the fact of those persons having been 
imprisoned, are you not ? — I was not at Poonah, I was at my own head- 
quarters forty miles off but I know they were imprisoned. > 

5541-. Were they not put in irons?— I think Oughtia was, I do not know 
whether the other was. 

5545. Without any charge being brought against them, except that they 
were suspected or supposed to have part of the Peishwa’s money ? — Which 
by the proclamation had been ordered to be surrendered. 

55lG. That proclamation was a considerable time after the country was 
taken possession of, and when it was in a state of comparative quietness, was 
it not? — No, the war was considered, to have terminated in July 1818, and 
I think the proclamation was issued in May or June previous. I came into 
cantonments in the month of May, and I think this proclamation was in 
May, but I will not be positive, but I know the object was to be as prompt 
as possible after the war, with a view to prevent any persons getting the 
h P 2 money 
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money to keep up the war ; for as long as you pay a Mahratta he will never 
come in. Of the other two persons l know nothing, they were imprisoned 
by the adawlut in Tannah. 

5547. To whom were those extensive powers committed ? — The com- 
missioner. 

554 8. Who was the commissioner? — Mr. Elphinstone. 

5549. To Whom were they delegated by the commissioner ? — The collec- 
tor and magistrate at Poonah, Captain Robertson, then Lieutenant 
bertson. 

5550. He had the power of imprisoning and putting in irons the natives of 
the country? — When the country was under martial law, I apprehend he 
had the power ; I do not suppose he had afterwards. I put him there wh®ji 
the war broke out, and when Mr. Elphinstone’s power for a moment ceased, 
I put him myself in charge of the guards there, and the police, and M r * 
Elphinstone confirmed the appointment when he became the commissioner* 
but we had no civil law at the time. 

5551. Do you consider that the military law of England authorises th® 
practice of confining men, and putting them in irons on the suspicion 
having money in possession ? — From my knowledge of that particular pV°- 
ple, I say that the object of getting in that money was a very necessary 
measure to insure the tranquillity of.the country ; for that as long as money 
was to be had, we could never tranquillize the country, and the Company 
would have been put to lacs and lacs of rupees of expense. 

5552. Is it not in the power of the governor to confine any native, great or 
small, whom he may think proper, and feUch native confined has no means 
whatever of obtaining his release? — I believe that is the fact ; I ain not aide 
to speak of it from my knowledge of a the law, but I imagine the govern- 
ment has that power ; but certainly it is not very likely to happen, for th e y 
have been treated with the greatest attention ana kindness. 

5553. Have you known any of the chiefs confined ? — No, they have be £n 
wYi’n 'I’ne greatest attention and respect. 

5554 Were there none in confinement after we obtained possession ?' 
None that I am aware of; there was a man who could not be called a 
chief, I forget his name, who set up to be the heir of the throne of S^- 
tarah, but he was considered insane, and they sent him as they did Toi^- 
buckjee, who was the cause of the war, into honourable confinement, b u * 
nothing further. 

5555. You are not aware of a man being confined in a cage ? — That 
*for hanging Captain Vaughan and his brother ; he used them in a 
cruel manner. 


5556. Wb at 
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5556. What was done with him? — He was confined in~the fort of Sin- 6 Oct. J83J. 

ghur j it was the fashion to call it a cage, because there was a grating to the 

door; but it was a very comfortable place, and officers go there now for their „ Major- Gen. 
health from Poonah. I believe he was let out on some demand by habeas itr ' mx ’ K ' c B 
corpus from the court of Bombay ; it was either made or threatened ; i am 
not quite sure whether the order did not go from the Court of Directors for 
his release. 

5557* In the same petition it is stated that at a distance of thirty miles 
from each of the presidencies, there are few natives who really have the 
slightest knowledge of those Acts of Parliament and charters passed for the 
security of their persons and properties; judging from your intercourse with 
the natives of the country, what is your opinion as to their knowledge of 
what law they are under ?— The native inhabitants of Bombay, I should 
think, have pretty good knowledge in this respect : in the Deccan, certainly, 
they have no knowledge of Acts of Parliament ; they are not in a state them- 
selves to understand such laws. '* 

5558. Do you think if they knew they had the power of applying to the 
court of Bombay for any redress of grievances, they would doit, at whatever 
distance? — Yes, I have no doubt they would; that is the reason I object at 
present to setting up a second authority; I say the people are not yet 
prepared for it. 

5559- You think if they had the power now, they would be very anxious 
to remove their cause of complaint to the King's courts ?— T have no doubt 
they would. . » 

5560. Or to any other court of appeal whatever? — Yes. A , , 

5561. Have they any court of appeal in the Deccan ? — They have the 

sudder adawlut. v » 

5562. They may go to that? — Yes, it is now established in Bombay; 

there is the adawlut at Poonah, and they go from the adawlut to the 
sudder. * •* 1 

5563. Do you think they are as desirous .to appeal to the adawlut as to 
the King s court ?- — They know of no other practice at present, but give them 
information of another, and they will go, I dare say, fast enough. 

5564. Do you think the natives know that all the Company's servants, 
military and civil, are subject to the jurisdiction of the King’s courts, when- 
ever they may be in India? — I do not think that they know it universally 
with regard to civil actions ; certainly, as applied to criminal actions, they 
do. They know that no European can commit murder, for instance ; as 
soldiers have been frequently tried and hanged. 

5565. And sent to the presidencies ?— Yes. * 

5566. Is the administration of justice by the King's court popular with 

the 
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6 Oct 1831 the natives of Bombay, or not?— I should say certainly popular in 
— ~ Bombay. 

$ hrl Smith Tc B 5567 You do not think they -would willingly exchange it for the Com 

pan/s courts m the interior? — No, I apprehend not, they are too far 
gone , they are great lawyers now 

5568 In one of the petitions the natives of Bombay claim to be admitted 
into financial, territorial, and judicial offices, in common with British 
born subjects, are you of opinion that such admission might be safely 
granted, and that it would add to the stability of the British government? 
— I do, and I think it is one of the most important things to be now 
introduced 

5569 Do you think such employment of the natives would be attended 
with economy, and also efficiency in the result 3 — Of course natives can 
be got to serve in those departments for much smaller sums than are paid 
to the civil servants , they are much more easily paid, but for many years 
they could not be employed exclusively, there must he Europeans mixed 
with them 

5570 Would they be equally efficient ? — After some years I think they 
would. , you would not take and place them m a whole department together, 
hut gradually introduce them 

5571 In the petition of the inhabitants of Bombay, and signed by upwards 
of 4,000 of the most respectable of all religions, dated the 25th of January 
last, they state that “ it is to Parliament that the natives of his Majesty’s 
territories in India are indebted for the public institutions intended to 
prevent injury and insult to them, and to raise them in the ranks of 
society do you yourself consider that it is to his Majesty and the two 
Houses of Parliament and not to the East-India Company, that the native 
inhabitants of Bombay look for a redress of their grievances, and an ame 
Iioration of their condition ? — I think they hav e, of late years, been care 
fully taught to believe that Parliament and the King are every thing to 
them 

5572 Do they make a distinction between the King and Parliament, and 
the authority of the East India Company? — In Bombay they have been 
doing so certainly for some time , they have learnt that in the supreme court, 
and in the late discussions some of the judges almost told them from the 
bench that the court was supreme, and that the government was nothing 
compared to them , not in so many words perhaps, but with that tendency, 
Sir John Grant and Sir Charles Chambers both, 1 believe, held that language 
from the bench 

5578 Meaning that it was superior to the power of the Company ? — Yes 

5574 Does not that impression, on the part of the natives, tend to 
diminish the authority of the East India Company’— It is so very local at 

present, 
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present, I should not’ say it is of much consequence frhile it h confined to 6 Oct. 1831. 
the presidency ; if it went into the interior it might be of consequence. *7 — 

5575, Supposing that impression became general throughout India, what SirLJSrrH~tk*ir.c 

effect would that produce on the East India Company ? — It would be highly J 

injurious to their government, no doubt; it must of course tend to bring 

them into contempt, and make their power questionable. 

5576. Would not such a spirit in the people of India tend to diminish the 
power and the authority of the Company, and consequently the obedience 
of the natives to that authority? — I should think it would very likely have 
that effect, if it spread universally. 

5577* Would it tend to diminish the authority of the British nation ? — 

That I cannot answer; I think it would be a very dangerous thing, 
drawing a comparison between the two authorities ; I do not object to it at 
Bombay. 

5578. Do yon think, in the Deccan, the people can distinguish between 
the authority of Parliament and of the Company ?— No ; I do not think 
they have at present a sufficient degree of intelligence to understand it. 

55 79. Do you think it is advantageous to the good government of Bombay 
that such an opinion should prevail in Bombay itself? — No, I cannot think 
it can be advantageous even there ; I think whatever tends to put the subjects 
of the country in contempt of its government cannot be advantageous or 
judicious ; whatever the government of India is, it is administered by the 
sanction of Parliament, and ought to be made strong and respected, for the 
good government of the people ; nothing can be so bad in that country as a 
weak government. 

5580. Can the King’s courts interfere at all, except in cases of complaint 
of oppression and injustice ; and if so, how can they interfere with the 
government of the country ? — If they could interfere in questions of habeas 
corpus, and with the chiefs in the country, and were to summon them, which 
Sir John Grant did (at least one of the younghoys of a chief). such a power 
would disturb the country, because they are new to and totally unaccustomed 
to such interference ; the local institutions come nearer to those they have 
been long governed by. 

5581. Do you not know that the same feeling towards the King and 
Parliament prevails in Calcutta, and that Calcutta and Bombay are the most 
orderly and best governed portions of India? — I have no doubt that they 
are well informed of the power of Parliament in Calcutta and Bombay. 

5582. What is the mischief likely to result from their knowing the 
difference between the King’s and the Company’s power? — Chiefly from 
their own ignorance, that they are not able to appreciate the difference, and 
that such confused notions of power might mislead them into rebellion 
against the existing government j I do not deny they may have a just know- 
ledge of the distinction at the presidencies, there they are an entirely 

different 
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6 Oct. 1831. different population. The government of India is established by Parliament, 

— — . and I cannot conceive it desirable that that government should be brought 

Major-Gen. j nt0 contempt, by setting up any superior authority. 

k . c . b . ' _ 1 -n.il - , » y- 

, 5583. Have you ever served in the British colonies?— Yes. 

5584. Do you conceive that any’ in convenience arises from the knowledge 
of the inhabitants of those colonies, that the local government is not supreme, 
but subject to the authority of the King and Parliament in England? 1 — 

I should say certainly not ; but the colonies are totally different, they ore 
almost all European in their descent. It is not that I disapprove of the insti- 
tution of the King’s courts, but that I disapprove of its application to 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of people, not in a state of intelligence to appre- 
ciate its blessings; the King’s court I understand perfectly well, it is a fine 
institution, hut I would not misapply it; it would be easy, perhaps, to refer to 
Madras and Bengal, how long it took to apply the power of English latfrto 
conquered provinces j we have conquered the Deccan only about twelve 
years. 

55 S5. Do you suppose that natives in the interior of India have a distinct 
notion that there is a supreme authority here, and that the authority of th e 
Company in India is not supreme ?— In the interior of the country I have 
been accustomed to, I should say that they have not that knowledge, that 
they do not think there is any power superior to the Company’s ; that is my 
impression * * 

5586. What do you suppose to be the degree of" knowledge upon that 
subject among the natives at piesent at Bombay ? — They have a large know- 
ledge of it, and aie perfectly aware of the comparative power of the Cr< 3wn 
and Company. 

5587. They are' aware of the distinction? — Decidedly; they have had an 
example of it before them for many years in the King’s court. 

5588. The question refers to the supreme Government here? — Yes, they 
are much more enlightened ; the judges have repeatedly told them that t he 

, whole of that country is subject to tins country, and that the Parliament 3 n d 
King are supreme over all. 

bSifo. ‘‘fhVt you re?er to die signatures oF tile petition of September % 
arc they all Parsees? — No, there are a good many Hindoos, and 
Mussulmen. 

5590. Were you in Bombay when this petition was resolved upon?— 

I was serving under that presidency. 

5591. Do jou know any thing of the circumstances of the meeting? 

I do not. 

5592. Were you in Bombay on the 15th of January 1831, when the other 
petition was signed? — I left Bombay in December 1830. 

5593. Is not the presidency of Bombay very peculiar, not only as distin- 

guished 
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guished from the other territories under the presidency of Bombay, but as & o cf ‘ j s jj 
distinguished even from the other capital towns? — Yes j I suppose it is the " Major- Gen. 
greatest resort of varied Asiatics of any spot in India ; Arabs and Persians, StrL.smith,K.t n 
Scindians and people of all other countries come there to trade. * 

5594. Is there not more English spoken among the inhabitants of Bombay 

than of Madras or Calcutta ? — I am not able to answer that question 
distinctly, but I should think so; all the Parsees I have known speak 
English. > ’ 

5595. Do you conceive it is fair to argue from the state of society or - 
circumstances affecting Bombay, to any other parts of India? — I do not 
know that 1 could usefully answer that question, as I am not acquainted with 
other parts of India ; my opinion would go to this, that they are the most 
intelligent of any natives of India, they have had* more opportunities of 
intercourse with those of other countries. 

559C. Among the less informed of the natives of India, is not the expres- 
sion “Company” used to express" the supreme power of the government, 
and in no other sense ? — Yes, certainly, 'how should it be otherwise ; “ Com- 
pany Behader” is the expression. 

5597. Do you think that any great inconvenience would arise from 
substituting the authority of the Crown, and having only one authority instead 
of two in India? — I do not see any great inconvenience so far as the appella- 
tion goes ; it would take a long time perhaps before the appellation was 
understood, they have been so many years accustomed to call everything by 
the name of the Company, what effect that might have bn their government 
is another question, but whether they were called Company’s or. King’s, I do 
not think they would care a farthing. 

559S. Has it been the feeling of the natives in, India to submit to the 
ruling power, whatever it may be ? — Undoubtedly. r 

5599. From what you have seen in the Island of Bombay of the various 
descriptions of natives of India, are you foot able to form a pretty correct 
• estimate of the characters of the countries to whom those people belong? — 

I think they are a highly interesting people, capable of being made anything 
. of. I have no reason in the world to say or think of them otherwise. 

.* SGOO. What is your opinion of the moral character of the natives of India 
generally? — I think, considering the disadvantages they have been under 
many years, not those of Bombay, but those above the ghauts, where they 
have had formerly a very vicious government, they are a very good people ; 
and in my opinion they have been greatly belied by all those who have 
written about them. 

5601. Are they a cruel people ? — By no means; all their chiefs were of 
rude military habits, which made the body of the people what they were, 
rude and violent ; but they are essentially a good people, and where they 
have taken to cultivation, they are one of the most quiet orderly people I 
5 Q have 
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have ever lived amongst In my own cantonment I had generally before 
the war upwards of SO 000 followers* and for four years we had on!) four 
capital crimes, what the punishments weie I do not know, for we sent them 
to the Peishvva, we had not then any criminal law of our own , I do not 
believe there are man) parts of Europe winch could boast of such absence 
of crime 

5002 In the petition just referred to, it is stated that the King’s courts 
of justice, in the execution of their processes and orders, have always been 
scrupulously observant of the religious doctrines rites and observances and 
of the manners and usages of the natives, as far as your own knowledge 
extends do jou cons der this statement as well founded 3 — I have no reason 
to say otherwise , 1 should suppose the Europeans who presided m tho^e 
courts would not be so foolish as to slight them, for they would never be 
respected by them if they did I cannot conceive any one so foolish as to 
slight their prejudices and to expect to be respected 

5G0S In the same petition it is stated, that “ the experience of more 
than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quarter of a century at 
Madras and Bomb ly, lias proved that life property, character and personal 
liberty can be protected by Ins Majesty’s courts of justice, without viola 
tion of the religions, manners and ways of the natives,” do you consider 
that the gradual extension of English law administered by professional 
judges to the provinces subject to the Bombay presidency, would give 
additional -security to the persons and property of the native inhabitants, and 
tend to secure their attachment to the British Government? — I should 
certainly have no objection as long as it was gradual, but by that I would not 
infer that the persons and propert) of those subject to the government regu 
lations, the inhabitants of the Deccan, are not now perfectly protected , 
ultimately, for the benefit of the people by similar and equal justice, I 
should be glad to have the King’s courts all over India 

5G0 1 You do not agree with the petitioners that property is not so secure 
in the interior as at Bomba) ? — No, decided!) not, lam convinced it is 
quite as secure 

5605 In the same petition it is stated that the authority claimed by the 
local governments of India, of makmgand repealing laws, civil and criminal, 
of making and annulling courts of justice, and in short of legislating abso- 
lute!) over the natives residing bc)ond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, lias been the great cause « f the degradation of the natives 
in question and of stamping upon them the character of a conquered, dis- 
tinct and degraded people Do you concur in the opinion so expressed ? — 
No, I do not, upon my honour , on the coutrar), I consider that that power is 
neccssar) in ever) new conquered country, in India, I should sa), thepovver 
the Company have of making reasonable laws, is absolutely necessary, I 
vv ould not continue it indefinite!) 

5G0G You 
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5606. You are aware that the Company have been in possession sixty years 6 Oct. 1831. 

of those parts of the country; do you consider your observation applicable . , 

to those parts? — I do not personally know any part which has been settled c j/ftrtJr# 
so long as sixty years ; 1 should be sorry to sec the power removed in the “ w *’ ' ' 

districts where I have lived in the Deccan, I should think it a necessary 
power. 

5C07- How long should you think it necessary to continue it: — For a 
generation at least ; they are educating very fast, I think they are getting 
more contented and settled, and subservient to English laws. 

5603. You limit your objection to the period when education shall be 
complete: — Yes, to those who have lived under arbitrary government. 

5G09. In proof of the assertion just quoted, the petitioners refer to the 
criminal code of Bombay, which they state to be “vague in its language ; that 
it regulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; that it abounds 
in severe discretionary punishment, by way of fine or imprisonment, or 
both; that it has an endless .repetition of commutation of imprisonment 
for a fine ; that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British 
judge, without any effectual control in persons of the description of the 
accused ; and that the judge has no sympathy with the persons subject to 
his criminal jurisdiction.” Does this character of the criminal code consist 
with your knowledge of it ? — No, l think it ns very severe and unjust ; I do 
not know why they should say that the judge has no sympathy with them ; 

I do not believe there is a better set of public servants in the world than 
those in Bombay. I should say it was a'vciy severe and unjust imputation ; 

I do not think there are a more honourable or assiduous class of men in 
any part of the world than the Company's servants in Bombay. Mr. 

Elphinstone has taken the greatest pains to have them carefully instructed 
and qualified for their situations ; I have lived among the natives a good 
deal, and am fond of them ; I have heard theic sentiments a good deal, and 
never heard a complaint against their superiors in the Deccan ; they like 
some of course better than others. 

5610. It is stated in the same petition, that throughout the judicial regu- 
lations of the Bombay government, there is not one on the principle of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and that this is in strong contrast with the criminal 
jurisdiction at the presidencies. Does this assertion consist with your 
knowledge? — I have been in the Deccan, where I would not wish them to 
have it just now, I do not see why they should not have the habeas corpus 
where they have been long accustomed to the English law, and are accus- 
tomed to our civil institutions. 

5611. There is another assertion, that the gentlemen appointed judges in 
the courts in the interior are extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary 
to perform their duties ; that they have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire the necessary qualifications, and. that this is a fundamental and 
incoirigible vice in the judicial system. Does this assertion on the part of 

* 5Q2 the 
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6 Oct. 1831 have ever lived amongst In my own cantonment I had generally before 

the war upwards of 80 000 followers, and for four years we had only foui 

Major Gen ca pital crimes, what the punishments weie I do not know, for we sent them 
SirL &mth,rcs ^ t ^ e p eis h W a, we had not then any criminal law of our own , 1 (lo not 
believe there are man) parts of Europe winch could boast of such absence 
of crime 

5602 In the petition just lefened to, it is stated that the King’s courts 
of justice, in the execution of then processes and orders, have always been 
scrupulously observant of the religious doctrines, rites and observances, and 
of the manners and usages of the natives , as far as your own knowledge 
extends, do jou cons der this statement as well founded’ — I have no reason 
to say otherwise , 1 should suppose the Europeans who presided in those 
courts would not be so foolish as to slight them, for they would never be 
respected by them if they did I cannot conceive any one so foolish us to 
slight their piejudices and to expect to be respected 

5603 In the same petition it is stated, that “ the experience of more 
than half a century at Calcutta, and of more than a quarter of a century at 
Madras and Bombay, has proved that life property, character and personal 
liberty can be piotected by his Majesty’s courts of justice, without viola- 
tion of the religions, manners and wajs of the natives,” do you consider 
that the gndual extension of English law administered by professional 
judges to the provinces subject to the Bombay presidency, would give 
additional -secuntj to the persons and propeity of the native inhabitants, and 
tend to secure their attachment to the British Government? — I should 
certainly have no objection as long as it was gradual, but by that I would not 
infer that the persons and property of those subject to the government regu- 
lations, the inhabitants of the Deccan, are not now perfectly protected , 
ultimately, for the benefit of the people, by similar and equal justice, I 
should be glad to have the King’s comts all over India 

560 1 You do not agree with the petitioners that property is not so secure 
in the interior as at Bombay? — No, decidedlj not, lam convinced it is 
quite as secure 

5605 In the same petition it is stated that the authority claimed by the 
local governments of Indta, of making and repealing laws, civil and criminal, 
of miking and annulling courts of justice, and m short of legislating abso- 
lutely over the natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
supreme court, lias been the great cause of the degradation of the natives 
in question, and of stamping upon them the character of a conquered, dis- 
tinct and degraded people Do you concur in the opinion so expressed?^- 
No, I do not, upon my honour , on the contrary, I consider that that power is 
necessary in every new conquered country, in India, I should say, the power 
the Company have of making reasonable laws, is absolutely necessary, I 
would not continue it indefinitely 

5606 You 
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5606. You are aware that the Company have been in possession sixty years 
of those parts of the country; do you consider your observation applicable 
to those parts P — I do not personally know any part which has been settled 
so long as sixty years ; I should he sorry to see the power removed in the 
districts where I have lived in the Deccan, I should think it a necessary 
power. 

5607. How long should you think it necessary to continue it r — For a 

generation at least ; they are educating very fast, I think they are getting 
more contented and settled, and subservient to English laws. : 

5608. You limit your objection to the period when education shall be 
completer — Yes, to those who have lived under arbitrary government. 

5609. In proof of the assertion just quoted, the petitioners refer to the 
criminal code of Bombay, which they state to be “vague in its language ; that 
it^ regulates too much in detail the actions of the natives; that it abounds 
in severe discretionary punishment, by way of fine or imprisonment, or 
both ; that it has an endless .repetition of commutation of imprisonment 
for a fine; that the truth of facts is left to the decision of the British 
judge, without an} effectual control in persons of the description of the 
accused ; and that the judge lias no sympathy with the persons subject to 
his criminal jurisdiction.” Does this character of the criminal code consist 
with your knowledge of it ? — No, 1 think itds very severe and unjust ; 1 do 
not know why they should say that the judge has no sympathy with them ; 
I do not believe there is a better set of public servants in the world than 
thosein Bombay. 1 should say it was a 'very severe and unjust impuiation ; 
I do not think there are a more honourable 'or assiduous class of men in 
any part of the world than the Company’s servants in Bombay. Mr. 
Elphinstone has taken the gi eatest pains to have them carefully instructed 
and qualified for their situations ; I have lived among the natives a good 
deal, and am fond of them ; I have heard their sentiments a good deal, and 
never heard a complaint against their superiors in the Deccan ; they like 
some of course better than others, 

5610. It is stated in the same petition, that throughout the judicial regu- 
lationsof the Bombay government, there is not one on the principle of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and that this is in strong contrast with the criminal 
jurisdiction at the presidencies. Does this assertion consist with your 
knowledge? — I have been in the Deccan, where I would not wish them to 
have it just now, I do not see why they should not have the habeas corpus 
where they have been long accustomed to the English law, and are accus- 
tomed to our civil institutions. 

56 U. There is another assertion, that. the gentlemen appointed judges in 
the courts in the interior are extremely deficient in the knowledge necessary' 
to perform their duties; that they have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire the necessary qualifications, and. that this is a fundamental and 
incorrigible vice in the judicial system. Does this assertion on the part of 
5 Q2 the 
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the petitioners consist with your knowledge ? — T have no reason in the world 
to say that was the case. I know they change them about from one depart- 
ment to another, that is perhaps an inconvenience, but it must be considered 
'.that. those judges are not required to be deep-read lawyers, only to have a 
knowledge of the regulations and a sense of justice. 

5612. They say that the change from one department to another in the 

civil service, is too frequent to admit of the necessary ability in the judge ; 
that at one time he is a ministerial officer at the presidency ; at another 
employed in the judicial department in the provinces ; at another in the 
collectorate in the provinces 5 and at another in the political department. 
Does this assertion consist with your knowledge ? — I have no doubt of the 
practice, and I dare say it is a very inconvenient one, but one that might 
easily be remedied I should imagine. . v , 

5613. They also state that the chief judge of the supreme court of appeal 

in civil and criminal cases, was a gentleman who was never in the judicial 
department until he was made chief justice of those courts ; are you aware 
of this fact? — That is merely nominal; the junior member of council is 
president, or supervises the decisions of the sudder adawlut. It does not 
require to be a great lawyer, he is only required to see that the others 
have given a fair attention to the^exarainations, and a good judgment upon 
them ; he has no individual power whatever, it is his situation as member 
of council that is supposed to render him superior to any kind of bias what- 
ever. 4 ‘ • 4 

5614. It has been in evidence before this Committee, with refeience to 
the relative degree of intelligence of the natives in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, that it was difficult to distinguish between them in the degree of 
intelligence of either place ; what is your experience ? — I have no knowledge 
of Calcutta; the inhabitants of -Bombay I should say are veiy superior m 
intellectual attainments to those of the Deccan, they have had more advan- 
tages. 

5615. Compare them with the inhabitants of any town in this country? — 
I should say they aTe quite equal, if not superior to them ; they are an 
uncommon\y shaip and intelligent people. . • 

5616. What do you think would be the effect on public feeling of giving 
the natives a power of deciding on the crimes committed by Christians ? — 
I think the Europeans in general at first would be displeased at it, there 
is a tone of course in proportion as they are ignorant of the natives, of 
superior^ feelings, a superiority which perhaps would make them shrink from 
coming in close contact with them in the exercise of such duties, but that 
ought to be done away ; and it is to give them a beginning and make the 
Europeans come in contact more with the people of the country, that I think 
the greatest good may be done to the country. They would resist a little I 
think at first ; some of them are very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 

but 
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but do that away by bringing them together by law, and one party will feel .6 Oct 1831. 
himself more respectable, and both in the end be satisfied. ^ ^ 

56l 7« At present there is a limitation, that no native can be on a jury where gtrL Smith, r‘c x 
Christians are to be tried; if that limitation was removed, and they were 
permitted to sit on juries on Christians, what do you think would be the 
effect? — I do not think you would get an exclusive native jury to sit on the 
trial of a Christian, that they would revolt at it j but that they would have 
no objection to sit half* natives and half* Christians ; they are extremely kind 
and respectful in their feelings towards Europeans, and I think they would 
object to sitting entirely on the trial of any Christian, lest they should be 
considered to be harsh and vindictive. 

5618. Would there 1 be any feeling on the part of Europeans in acting 
with natives on this service ? — Perhaps at first they would object, in propor- 
tion as some men find it very difficult to conquer old tastes and prejudices ; 
the greatest fault of Europeans in India is, that they are a little too aristo- 
cratical or distant, and keep aloof from the natives, not mixing half enough 
with them. 

5619. Would you have any objection^to be tried by a jury' of natives?— 

No, I should not myself ; but I think I am, perhaps, an exception to most. 

5620. Are you aware that merchants, and other European individuals, 
not in the service of the East-India Company, are desirous of seeing the 
natives eligible to serve on petit and also on grand juries? — I do not think I 
can say that I am positively aware of the fact ; I 'think it very likely ; for 
those persons, the merchants, are much more dependent on the natives, and 
come more in contact with them, and are more familiar with them, and 
understand them better than those men who hold public offices, and are 
perhaps obliged to keep them at a greater distance. 

5621. Can they, generally, conduct the affairs of government, without the 
assistance of natives ? — All the details of the public offices are, I believe, 
done by natives. 

5622. Do you think there is any force in the objection that giving natives 
any power, of the nature referred to, over Europeans, would degrade the 
Europeans in their estimation ? — I do think the Europeans at first would 
revolt at it generally ; under that apprehension, and from want of that con- 
fidence in them, which however would arise from the natives* good conduct 
in improved circumstances. 

5623. Do you mean mixed with Europeans? — In either case, if they were 
tried for their lives by any proportion of natives, most Europeans, 1 think, 
would ; I do not say that they would be justified in doing so, but they 
would object to being tried by “ a damned black rascal,” as they would call 
him. 

‘ 5624. You have said that the people generally have advanced in know- 
ledge and intelligence during the last few years r — Yes, to a great degree. 

5625. Are 
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6 Oct. 1831. 5625. Are you speaking ofllie whole population of the country?— Yes- a 

— - school was established in the Deccan before I came away, and I had an 

S.rlSm.To.a. immense number of applications to get poor boys in from my native friends ; 

and in Bombay it has been going on for many years, and is on a most 
beautiful footing on the Lancasterian system. 

5626. Do you consider that the people consider themselves degraded bv 
not being admitted into the superior offices r— I think they must feel it. 

5627. Is that not likely to increase with their increasing intelligence?— 

Most decidedly, it must increase. ° 

5628. How, is it ,0 be met if that is so?_Lct them participate in the 
administration of the country, I should say. 

5629. Should you say it would be safer for the government of this coun. 

try to allow that intelligence to increase under that feeling of separation 
from the English, or to attempt to identify the natives and the English I 
think the first effect of it will certainly be, that it will tend to identify and 
make the people happy ; I think that the ultimate end, when you have sue- 
ceqded in educating a large proportion of the people will be, that they must 
find by every amelioration that you can give them, that they are still a dis- 
t.nct and, degraded people, and if they can find the means of driving you 
out of the country they will do it. , b j 

56S0 Can you prevent their finding out their strength ?— I.think the cir. 
cumstance is so unprecedented in the history of man, that a handful of 
foreigners siioul, continue to govern a country of sixty minions, which is 
fashionably called the empire of opinion, that the moment you have educated 
them, they must feel that the effect of education will be to do away all the 
■ prejudices of sects and religions by which we have hitherto kept the country, 
the Mussulrnen against Hindoos, and soon; the effect of education will be to 
expand their minds, ahd show them their vast power. 

' which Vi, .""i the ? bo!il r of th e existing disqualifications of natives, 
the *1 de S ra dation, and their fair participation with Euro, 
peans n all the advantages of our civil institutions in India, be a material 
corrective of such a tendency arising out of education ?_For a time/as I 
have said befoie, no doubt it will. * 

5632. Would it not identify them with British dominion, and give them 
“te” “d/r™ 8 W ' ,iCh d ° “ -w fee.? Jto a cer. 

iniS’n? 0 f!' r C ° ns! M I th ? \ uch securilies for the attachments of the 
inhabitants of India, would be both more honourable to the country and 
more to be peimanently depended upon, than any attempts to govern India 
by keeping , ts natives in darkness and ignorance ? — I would decidedly en. 
lighten them as much as possible ; but then you lose the country. ^ ' 

wolildl; f", PP l?VK'’ y riVa ! E uro P«‘”.P°™r were to find it, way’ into India, 
would it not, by holding out the abolition of the existing disqualifications of 

natives. 
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natives, find the certain means of seducing them from their allegiance to us? 6‘ Oct. 1831. 
— If they can once establish themselves, of course it would depend vastly ou ? — . 

the power ; they know there is no European power like ours, likely to con- c,>£e°7// , r "• > 
quer the country. ir ' mi <5 

5fiS5. "Would it not have a great effect on the minds of the natives, if any 
nation were to promise that they would remove those disqualifications? — I 
dare say it might, it would be bad policy to leave them the opportunity. 

5636. Supposing those disqualifications were removed in time by ourselves, 
would any inducement remain to the people of India to prefer the dominion 
of any other European power? — No, I do not think any European power 
could have any influence with them, if we use our power properly, by giving 
them a participation in the government of the country, and promoting edu- 
cation and civilization. 

> 5637. Do you think it possible for any two rival European nations to have 
possessions in the same districts of India, without provoking war between 
those nations ; would they remain at peace in the same district ? — No, all 
the example has been against that; France and England, whenever they had 
such districts, have local wars, without the mother countries participating. 

5638. With reference to the preceding question, no such influence could 
be produced as ‘that which is suggested, of promised indulgences and favours 
given by one nation, and not promised by the other?— No, unless it was the. 
prelude to a powerful invasion, and that we had an immense Russian army 
on the banks of the Indus, and sending all over India, that they would 
relieve the people of India from our rule ; but I question whether it would 
have any effect. 

5639. If in the progress of time India were to become sufficiently instructed 
to understand the principles of the Christian religion, and to comprehend 
the nature of government, such as that which belongs to the British Consti- 
tution, is it your opinion that in that state of civilization India would permit , 
itself for any length of time to be governed by the authority of England r — 

No, I should say not ; taking the history of nations, that they would feel 
the value of governing themselves ; it is human nature, I think, that they 
should. 

5640. Is it not the case that in that state of civilization which you con- 
template as of advantage, thp British dominion in India roust also be con- 
templated by you as to cease? — I have expressly said, that I think the effect 
ofitnparting education will be to turn us out of the country. 

5641. If that should take place, are you prepared to say that India may 
not be of more’value to us than it now is ? — By no means ; America has 
been of more value to us separate than as a colony. 

5642. What portion of the population of India is most attached to the 
British rule, whether the most ignorant or the most intelligent ; or, in a 
word, is there any part of India with which you are acquainted, where the 

attachment 
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6 Oct 1831. attachment to the British government is so strong as at Bombay? — I shovel 
say the most intelligent ; I look upon it the people of Bombay, who ? re 

Mamr-Gen. intelligent and well educated, have higher expectations from those adv? n - 
A*rli bmith,frcB ta g es> an( j look U p t0 government with more confidence to derive thP se 
advantages, therefore, that they must have stronger excitement of loyalty 
and affection to government, than those who are perfectly ignorant. 

5648. Are the Committee to understand your opinion. to be, that in pro- 
portion as India becomes civilized and instructed, there would be a de? ire 
for independence ? — T should think there naturally would. 

5644. Even if that independence took place, you are not prepared to ? 3 )' 
that India might not be equally valuable to England as it now is' — Certainty 
not ; there would not be such an outlet for gentlemen’s sons for appoi nt ‘ 
ments and things of that kind, but I should think the profit of the county 
would be as great, there would be none of the expense and all the adv/ 10 * 
tages. 

5645. You are aware that the Mahometans occupied the supreme gove rn * 
ment of India for 700 years ? — Yes. 

5646. What leads you to think that India may not be connected with us 
as a colony of this country for the same period ? — The very effect of educa- 
ting them, which the Mahometans did not, would make the difference; 
letting them know their own strength, that they must feel their own pow er * 
and the consequence must be the natural desire of turning every white fi 106 
out of the country. 

5647. How do you think it would answer to have mixed juries, in ^ ie 
same manner as is usual in this country on the trial of foreigners ? — I < ;an 
see no objection to it whatever j I think it would be a very good regulatiP n ; 

5648. In your opinion is not the conciliatory and favourable opinion 
the natives towards our Government of much more importance than that °* 

, * the Europeans ? — Yes, most decidedly ; these things must be introduced * 

think some time or other, and in my opinion the sooner the better. 
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A ok a REE Duties; Account of, in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Sec First Appendix. 

Accountants. Method of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last charter, the 
accounts of the East-India Company, would he to submit the documents to some pro- 
fessional accountants, authorized to call for any supplementary information from the 

Company, Langton 2925 Various committees hare been baffled in attempting to 

unravel the accounts of East-Indja Company; it could only be done by professional men, 
Langton 2930— —Many difficulties would arise in the way of an accountant in dividing 
the territorial and commercial branches of the accounts of the East-India Company, 
Langton 2932 Difficulties necessary to be settled before an accountant could un- 
dertake to arrange, Langton 2937, 2947, 2949, 2952, 2953- Accountants ought to 

be empowered to call for much additional information, Langton 2952— —Uselessness 
of attempting to employ professional accountants to investigate the books of the East- 
India Company, Melvill 4526. 

Accounts. Observations on Mr. Melvill’ s evidence and accounts delivered last session of 
Parliament, as to the division of territorial and commercial capitals ; and the position in 
which theEast-India Company really Btand in regard to each, Langton 2862, 2906,2907, 

2908, 2909 Explanations of accounts, Langton 2885 — —The Committee which sat 

• in 1811-12 for the express purpose, did not succeed in effecting its object of ascertain- 
ing the relative position of the territorial and commercial accounts, Langton 290G 

Explanations of divisions of territorial and commercial accounts, Langton 2917 

Difficulty of completing the account beyond 1808-9, which were laid before the Com- 
mittee by the witness on a former examination, Langton 2923, 2930 Grounds on 

which witness supposes the accounts of Mr. Melvill to be defective, Langton 2927— 
Complicated and unintelligible state of the accounts of the East-India Company handed 
in to Parliament, Langton 2928, 2930— Alleged discrepancy in the statements of 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Melvill in their examinations in Session 1830, as to commercial 

profits, Langton 2957- There has never been an account prepared by the Company 

. and laid before Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the com- 
mercial and territorial branches at the commencement of the present charter, Lang- 
ton 2962. 5 R 2 
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Great desideratum is a balanced account of tbe transactions between the two 

branches carried to the close of the last charter, Langton 2966 Explanations m 

answer to Mr Langton’s evidence concerning the finances of the East India Comp» n y> 

Melvill 4-144, 4451 Mr Langton’s statements are defective in principle, he is totally 

mistaken in his historical facts and inferences, and in his figured details has made those 

omissions which completely destroy all his results, Melvill 4498 Observation^ ui 

answer to Mr Melvill s remarks on his evidence, Langton47%7 r urther explanations 

m answer to Mr Melvill s remarks on witness s evidence, and the correctness of van ou s 

accounts delivered in by him to the Committee, Langton 4812 Difference between 

witness and the accountant general of the East India Company arises chieflj from 'he 

different rates of exchange used, Langton 4S47 Explanations concerning aceoi 111 * 3 

territorial and commercial, to which various sums disbursed by the Companj should he 
placed, Langton 4891 

Addison See Java 

Administration of Justice See Courts of Justice Judges Juries Justice, Ad 
ministration of See also Rammohun Roy s opinions on the Judicial System of Ind ia 
in First Appendix, and Papers relating to Legislative Councils and Courts of Just ,ce > 
in Fifth Appendix 

Advances on the growth of Silk See Silk, Purchase of, in India 

Agents of the Fast India Company Method of conducting the trade in sdh in India by 

the commercial agents of the East India Company, Bracken 6G- Effect of tl ieir 

method of conducting business in influencing the market prices, Blacken 78— C(>™ 
pany’s agents have little or nothmgto do, a mere pension branch of the cml «err> ce 
Gordon 640 

Instructions sent to India by the Court of Directors as to the interference of the age 11 * 3 
of the Company with private traders See First Appendix 

See also Silk, 7 

Agricultural Committee of Java See Tea 

Agnci Itural Classes Best mode of improving the condition of the lower cla«se* m 
India, Chaplin 5255— Poverty of the agricultural classes generally, Chaplin o?o7 

finder native clue's whose administration is good the condition of the lower ord ers 

is better than the poor in the Company s territories, Chaplin 52o8 Particularly 111 

the Deccan, Chaplin 5259— —Rammohun Roy s opinions respecting condition of ay 1- * 
cultural classes See First Appendix 

See also Natn es of India Peasantry Ryots 

AgnmlViYTnl PswivK.x -ss» -agnt-cJA-arak pTohuce Vhic'h "has t^ken p’latt ,R - 

consequence of the general establishment of peace in the countrj, Sulla an 49o2 
— See also Land Revenue Rice , 

Americans American ladies have been at Canton, their tiade was stopped in consequc(i ce > 

Blair 2b77TTnnes 2733 The American trade was not stopped as the ladies W ere 

renioved to Macao , the rest of the ships refusing to he concerned in the affair In nes 

2742 Arrangements made with Americans by the Chinese as to trade. Plow#™ 

3654 The Americans do not posses'! so much influence in China as the Bnt^h 

Plowden 36 77 

See also Ammunition Trade, I — ~ 

Set also Papers m Second Appendix 

yfrmrmnifion The Company s ports ate supplied by application to the arsenals of 
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Company, Gordon 404 — —Private individuals may not export, Gordon 403 Con- 

sequently the Americans take the whole trade, Gordon 407. 

Annicut. Sec Irrigation. 

Arabs ; Are engaged in trade with China, Bracken 2/7. 

Armenians ; Are engaged in trade with India, Bracken 277. 

Arms. The Company’s ports are supplied with arms by application to the arsenals of the 
Company, Gordon 40-1 Private individuals cannot evport, Gordon 400 Conse- 

quently the Americans take the whole trade, Gordon 407. 

Arrack; Is a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1 GO 5 F rom Ceylon, 

Steicart 2463. 

Assessment of Land . The land assessment in Kishnagur was 10 lacs of rupees, or £100,000 
the amount now laid out bv indigo planters is three times that sum. In Tirhoot the 

annual outlay from rent and labour equals the rack-rent of 1703, Cravfurd 1004 

Facilities afforded Government for the collection of taxes owing to the indigo planta- 
tions, Cravfurd 1903. 

1 See also Land Revenue. Ryoticar. Village Settlement. Zemindary. 

Appeal Courts. See Courts of Justice. 

Assistant Surgeons. See Surgeons. 

Attancurry. See Dii ers. 

Aumany. Nature of aumany management, Mill 3491- — —Decrease of revenue which has 
taken place under the aumanec system, Sinclair 42G3. 
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B. 

Bajee Row. Sec Mahratta. 

Balance of Accounts. See Accounts. 

Banco Tin . See Tin. 

Bankrupt Hongs. See Hong Merchants. 

Ranks: 

l. Generally: 

General method of banking in India, Bracken 193 There is no restriction of 

banking in India, Bracken 194 There is hut one chartered bank at Calcutta, 

Bracken 195 Four rupees are the smallest notes the private banks issue, Bracken 

196 The banks pay interest on deposits. Bracken 202 The interest on discounts 

varies ; the bank of Bengal is considered the criterion. Bracken 204 V alue of Com- 
pany’s paper, Bracken 20S Run upon the banks in consequence of the failure of 

Palmer and Co., Bracken 215 Banking establishments would be among the first 

enterprizes of Europeans in India, if they were permitted to settle freely, Gordon 2153 

At Bombay there is no bank; at Madras one, the Company’s; at Calcutta five, 

in one of which the Company hold one-fifth share, Gordon 2157- At Madras notes 

are not taken by the Company with a view to keep specie in the country, Gordon 2171 
-The natives would have confidence in European banks on account of the protection 

' from the home government: the natives being liable to be ruined by any acts of the 
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IhDLX Company’s officers "without appeal, Gordon 2175 — —The banking system lias been In 

- troduceu in Bengal to n consmerablo extent, Chaplin 5*293— Advantages of extending 

15 — BEN the banking system m India, CAnjifm 529-1 

2 Bank of Bengal _ t 

Is the only chartered bank at Calcutta, Bracken 191, Gordon 2158 The interest 

on discounts varies , the bank of Bengal is considered the criterion. Bracken 201 

The paper issue of the b uik of Bengal is about eighty lacs of rupees. Brack en 2 15—— 

The government hold 300 shares, Bracken 22j Advantages possessed by tins 

establishment over other banks m India, Brad en 22G Supposed connection of the 

government with the bank by the natives of India, Bracken 229- — The Company hold 

otic- fifth, Gordon 2157 The shares of the chartered banks were 5000 rupees , are 

now double that amount, and have been higher, Gordon2lG\ — —The original stock was 

half a million sterling, Gordon 21G3 The notes of the bank arc roceired throughout 

Calcutta as cash, atul also takcu by the government in payment, Gordon 21GG 

3 Native Banks * 

Nature of their transactions, and their method of coixlucUnjr business , are called 
Shroffs, and mostly engaged in discounting, they issue bills winch arc called Ilondees, 

BrackenSl 1 Prov mcial bankets are almost entirely natives, Bracken 217* There 

are native country banks all over India, Gordon 2151 Advantages winch might 

accrue to India generally from the establishment of banks Sinclair 1383- Great 

benefit which would arise from the establishment of banks in India, Sullivan 4727, 
4728 

Bank Notes The notes of the Bank of Calcutta ore received throughout Calcutta ns 
cash, and also taken by the government jn payment, Gordon 21CG— AtMadras,notcs 
are not taken by the Company with a new to keep specie in the country, Gordon 2171 

There are about half a million sterling of b ink notes in circulation throughout 

India, Gordon 2172— India would immediately employ £j0, 000,000 sterling, if 

banks were on the same footing they were in England, Gordon 2174 The govern 

inent paper is ill executed, Gordon 2178 

Baretti and Co Sec Debt 

Baynes, Mrs Her arrival at the Factory at Canton, and alleged cause of dispute by the 
Chinese, Blair 25SG, Junes 2735 ° 

See also Papers in Second Appendix 

Bauleah See Silk F actones 

Beetle nut. Trade in, by Europeans, excluded by Act of Parliament, Bracken 123- 

On account of abuses which took place m the early part of the Company s possession 
of the country. Bracken 125. 

Begah, is about one third of an acre. Bracken 92 
Behar See IVars tn India, 

Bell, Mr See Silk Factories 

Bellary Division Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellary di 
“ vision of the Ced6d Districts, Chaplin 5170 

Bengal Number of licenses granted by the Company for residence in 1813 — 1830, 
Rickards 2791— General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the 
| accounts laid before the Committee of Secrecy at House of Commons, 1773,"! 782, 
Langton 2889— -Annual revenue and charges of, for the year 1781*2 to 1791 2 in 
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• elusive, also the same for 'the 'year .1792*3, Langton 2904— — -System under which the 

> land revenue is collected in Bengal, Mill 3123, 3124 Conveniences arising from the 

remindary system in the Fort William Presidency, Mill 3339; 3341, 3342, 

Public \V orks, — Population and Territory. See First Appendix. 

Internal and external Commerce, See Third Appendix. 

See also Banks?2. ' Board of T rade. , Calcutta, Population. > Revenue, 2. Jhjot- 
tcar. Trade , 2. Zcmindary. Wars in India . 

Bills of Exchange. See Commercial Capital. ^Exchange, 1. 'Remittances, 

Birds' 'Nests ; Trade in, is monopolized in Java byiihe government, 'Maclaine j 705. 

Bencoolen. Expenses of, formerly, charged to llie commercial branch, Langton 2886—— 
General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid before 
the Committee_cf Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 2899— 
-Annual revenues and charges of, for the year 1731-2 to 1791-2, inclusiie, also the same 

for the year 1792-3, Langton 2901 Large amount of difference the alteration of the 

method of charging Bcncoolca and St. Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch, 
Langton 2921. 

Blair/ Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Detention of the English fleet ntHon-Kong 
Bay in 1830, 2554— Refusal of the Factory to allow the private investments of the 
captains to proceed,2567 Statement concerning the disturbance between the Com- 

pany’s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 2560— — Dispute attributed partly to the 
arrival of ladies (Mrs. Baynes) at the Canton factory, partly to the demaud for the Par- 

sees who murdered Captain Mackenzie, 2590 Ceremony of presenting a petition at 

Canton, 2598— Narrative of tile murder of Captain Mackenzie, in consequence of the 

conduct of Mr. Bovie, 2623 Coroner’s inquest, 2G30 Demands of the Chinese for 

the murderers, 2632 Refusal of port clearances by the Chinese disregarded by two 

of the Company’s ships, 2644 The threats of the Chinese were in consequence of the 

' refusal to give up the murderers of Mr. Mackenzie more than on account of the residence 
of Mrs. Baynes at the Factory, 2654— — Reduction of port charges at Canton of 600 or 

700 dollars on each ship, 2600 British subjects resident in Canton are not exposed 

to any particular restrictions from the Chinese government, cither in persons or trade, 
2666— — There is less trouble carrying on business at Canton than any port, 2673— 
And the duties are better regulated, 2674 — — American ladies have been at Canton; 
their trade was stopped in consequence, hut they persevered by tbo advice of residents, 
on the ground that it would soon be considered a custom, 2677. 


Board of Control. Statement of the East-India Company, in 1813, to the Board of 

Control, Rickards 2747 Proof from the results of the fallacious reasonings of the 

reports and opinions of the Company at that period, Rickards 2748. 

See Exchange. 

Board of Trade, Calcutta. Copy of a circular issued by the Board of Trade of Calcutta 
to the Residents in the Silk districts, containing instructions as to the future purchase 

of silk and management with the natives, in 1827, Saunders, p. 174 Memorials 

addressed, 1831, to the Board of Trade, upon the subject of the reduction and modifi- 
cations of the duties on East-India goods, Forbes 2459. 


Bombay. Mercantile houses at Bombay have been latterly increasing, Ritchie 1213 - 

Native merchants at, consist of Parsees, Hindoos, and Mussulmen, Ritchie 1218 

Commercial intercourse between Bombay and the United Kingdom has considerably 
increased since 'the opening of the trade, Ritchie 1228 — —Number of licenses for resi- 
dence granted by the East-India Company in 1813 — 1830, Rickards 2791- General 

state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid before the Com- 
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mittecs of Secrecy of the House of Commons 1773, 1782, Langton 2S99 Annual 

revenue and charges of, for tho jear 1/81 2 to 1791 2, also the same for the jear 
1792 3, Langton 2901— —In Bomba), the collection of the revenue is general 1) by 

V1 ll a -e settlement, ilf(U3135 Accurate sun cy which lias taken place in the principal 

parts of Bomba) , Mill 31SG Expense incurred In survev ing, Mill 3-191 Govern 

ment no longer manufacture salt on their own account. Mill 4120 Revenue derived 

from salt at, 1827 28, Mill 4123 

Petition of tho Hindoos, Parsecs, and Mahometans, natives of tho East Indies and 
inhabitants of Bombay, pra)ingfor admission to grand Junes, to be justices of the 

peace, and to be allowed to hold high offices under G ovemment, j> 825 Petition 

of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, Mahometans, and Jews, natives of India, mliabitants 
of Bomba), praising the institution of the Supreme Court or Judicature at Calcutta 

p 82/ Petitions presented from Bomba) express the general sentiments of the m 

Habitants of that province ns far as the) arc concerned, Smith 3152— High cliaracter 

of the public servants of Bombay, Smith 5009 Inhabitants of Bomba) far more in 

telhgcnt than the natives of tho Deccan, Smith 5G14 
Public Works — Population niulTcmtorv — See First Appendix 
Internal and external Commerce — Sen Third Appendix 

See also Cotton Land Revenue Population Remittances Village System 


Bombay, Internal and External Trade See Appendix 111 

Bond Debt See Debt 

Bonds The Company have called in their three per cent bonds, with the intention of 
reducing the interest. Bracken 371 
See also Debt Security Bonds. 

Bovie, Mr Sec Mackenzie, Captain. 

Boring Apparatus Advantages to be derived from introducing a bonng apparatus to 
search for water to aid irrigation, Sullivan 50o0 

Bourbon , The Guest cotton in the world is grown in the island of, Gordon 819 

Bracken Thomas (Analysis of his Evidence) — Is a partner of Alexander and Co in 

Calcutta, 1 'There have been twelve or fourteen houses of business established in 

Calcutta since the opening of the trade in 1815, who are principally emplo)cd in agency 

and banking, 5 The trade of Alexander and Co extends to China, America, France 

the Persian Gulf, and sometimes to Holland and Denmark, 8 The South American 

trade has much fallen ofl of late years, 9- T rade generally lias greatly increased since 

the free trade began, 10 Statement show mg the increase of the trade of Calcutta since 

the opening of the free trade, 12 Imports and exports of Calcutta for the fifteen) ears 

ending 1827 28, 13 Seven tenths of the whole trade of Calcutta is earned on with 

Great Britain 15 The pnncipal imports from Great Britain to Calcutta are cotton 

piece goods and twist, metals of every description and woollens 17 Consumption 

and relative value of Bntish and Indian manufactures 19 The import of cotton 

twist vs considerably increasing, 20 Quantities which have been imported Of late 

yeara, 33 

The Indian weavers, being also cultivators, have not suffered, as might hai e been 

expected, from the introduction of British manufactures, 35 Spelter and cotton 

twist are the pnncipal articles introduced since the free trade, sherry, and wine generally, 

is also much more imported, 42 Indigo, sugar, saltpetre, ana cotton grain are tne 

principal exports from Calcutta, 49 Average quantity of indigo annually exported 

fromBengalmaybe 120,000 maunds a year, 52 The result of the operations of fifty 

six indigo factories in Bengal, Behar, and Benares, for the last six )ears, in an ouilay of 
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d?l, 770,000, and a return of dP2»200,000, gross profit <£’79,000, 56 There are from 

three to four hundred indigo factories m Bengal, 5S Indigo prepared by natives is in- 

ferior to European manufactures, 59 — —The necessity of entering into competition with 
the Company’s sen ants is a great drawback to individuals engaging in the raw silk trade, 

G ? 1 he silk trade would increase under the exertions of individuals, as the Company 

enter into the trade not as a mercantile speculation, but as a mode of remittance, 74 

And when the Company enter the market, the price of goods immediately rises, 78 

Europeans do not enter into the culture of sugar or cotton , they purchase both m the 
bazars, and make advances to the ryots, 86 

Growth, of sugar m India, and state of the machinery employed, 87 East -India 

sugar is generally inferior to that of West -India growth, 94- Owing partly to the 

want of application of capital, 96 — • — There is plenty of land applicable to the pur- 

pose, 99 — - — Without inconveniently displacing native labour, 102 Inconveniences 

and restraints experienced by British bom subjects m India not being m the service 

of His Majesty or the East India Company, 10a These regulations are not rigidly 

enforced, 107 And a great many individuals now reside in Calcutta without any 

license, 112 Bad effect of Europeans not being allowed to hold lands, 113 ■ 

Licenses to reside m the country are not difhcult to procure, and are easily renewed 
on payment of a small fee, 1 16— — Individuals are now allowed to purchase salt at the 

Company’s sales, but not to interfere m the manufacture, 121 Trade in beetle-nut 

and tobacco are also excluded by Act of Parliament, 123 On account of abuses 

which took place in the early part of the Company's possession of the country, 125 

Indigo planters are a respectable class, 136 — —Their method of carrying on their 

business, and establishing their factories, 141 Usually commence by borrowing 

money from 8 to 12 percent,, 143 —Which is procured by mortgaging the factory 

to an agency house, 145— —The result of an inquiry into the conduct of the indigo 
planters has been satisfactory to their character, 149 The principal indigo plan- 
tations are m Jessore, Kistmagur, andTirhoot, 157 Description of land best suited 

for indigo cultivation, 158 Indo-Bntons have advantages over Europeans by being 

enabled to hold lands, 160 The settlement of Europeans m India has increased with 

free trade, and the most intelligent natives ere anxious for their permanent settlement, 

16G There has been a petition circulated for signature in Calcutta favourable to the 

residence of Europeans, and one against, 168 1 he Indian government borrowmoney 

at 5 percent , pniate houses at 10 percent, 175 Causes of the great rate of 

interest on advances to indigo plantations, 178 — — Agency houses rarely foredose their 

mortgages on indigo factories, 183 -The power of possessing land would lower the 

rate of interest to .Europeans, 185 

Natives of India hold but a small proportion, of the Company’s registered debt, 192 

General method of banking in India, 193 Of discounting bills, 264 -Value 

of Company’s paper, 208 System of country native bankers, 211 -The paper 

issue of the bank of Bengal is about 80 lacs of rupees, 215 Advantages possessed 

bj this bank over other establishments, 226 Connection of the government with 

the bank, 227 Tenure of the estate Tort Gloucester granted originally by Warren 

Hastings to Mr Lambert, 236 State of the island of Saugiff, 241 Failure of 

coffee plantations m Calcutta, 251 State of the sflk establishments, 259— ■■ T he 

English language is rapidly extending m Calcutta, 2G3 The Christian religion is 

not, 26 1 Duties on silk and cotton goods, 268— Upon metals, 270 Improve- 
ment of the natives generally, 271- Lftect of a rise of the cotton duty would be to 

exclude East-India cotton from the British market, 282 — —The trade m bullion and 

teak timber between Calcutta and the Burmah empire is rapidly increasing, 289 The 

trade between Calcutta and China in cotton and opium is on the increase , the returns 
are siller and bills on the Bengal Government, 293 


[Second Examination.] — Coal, iron ore and potash might be produced m 
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Index titles in India in application of capital, 000 The nunc* in n district called B irdwitn 

arc worked to tlic extent of 1 1 000 or 15,000 tom of coal* annually , '<01 Coal* are 

BRI—BRU pnneipiUj uxed for steam cnginrx,but laic licen hteh applied to burning bricks, COT 

, Great facilities bale bet n given to tlie mugatiniiof tlie nier at CalctitU by etearn- 

boats, 30 j- — T he Ihmlwnn imnes employ from 2,000 to 3,000 peoj le, 1515 The 

tvnges of the workmen nr\ from two to four rupee*, from r >t to 8/ , according too<;e, 

32(5 'nirecto fourhunured boat* arc employed in Likin? coal* to Calcutta, 221 

'll*, iron orC found is exceedingly fine , 1> it the liesl is on the Midras Coast, 222 ’It 

is not easily conn rted into steel , but when made is exceedingly good, 323 Tl** 

co.il mines are held under a pcrpeUial lease from the llajah or Uurdwsin, 120 — ■lnct>n» 
lemcnco of the Company s regulations as tn Europeans lid ling I iniL«, 32(>— — Goal u 

dcinered m Calcutta at 20r. a chaldron, 220 Coni Ins been brought from Lngtand 

for 20t. mid 10z. a chaldron, but the Tast-India Company hare paid much higher 
prices, 331—— The natucs of India hare been long nrquunted with coal, but hare 
never sunk shafts, 233— — They gerierdly bum wood in the lower province*, nnd co*- 
dun? made into cakes in tlie itppir pronnccs, 13 "> 

l‘rtco of wood at Calcutta is 1G rupees for 100 tnauml-s, or 22r for 8,000 lb* , 327 

— ■■ The iron ore is found all round the co.il district, 311 1 ho natncs haieohitij* 

been in the habit of working the ore, 312 But tlie article produced is very inferior 

to I nghsh nnnufactuml iron, 31 1— — Indigo planters, reading at a distance from the 

chief station, haic been found useful in settling disputes between nntires, 311 Sotnc 

gentlemen mtliecml sertico recommend tint indigo planters residing at ibstances frtJ“ 

stations should he recognized os arbitrators nnd magistrates, 317 Indo-Bntoo* 

might he usefully employed m the ronous dipartments of Goicmmcnt, 352 -ThO 

arc an intelligent people, but haic not had many advantages, 353—' The} bate the 
advantage of being uble to hokl lands, 355— — 'Jhcy are excluded from all ofliccs of 

great responsibility or great emolument, SGI ’Tlie Company hare latterly borrow^! 

money at fiio per cent in India, 3GG— — And hare paid oil tlieir three per cent bonds 
in this country, 371 Large territorial chargis are paid in tins country , 373 

Bridget There arc none m Mudras, Gordon 803— —Rn ers an passed on rafts of spht 
bamboo nnd cartbeu pots, awl sometimes by swimming across m an cartheni pP** 
Gordon 8G1 — K nterprixc of a native who lias constructed two bridges across the 
Caiary at Ins owai expense, an expense of littlo less than £30,000, Sullivan 5011 — — 
Without on) assistance from Goicmmcnt, except the revenue of a small ullage tokc c p 
them in repair, Sullivan 5010 
See also Hoads 

British Manufacture See Manufactures 

British Suijectz m Canton PeUtuOT. British x.wbyix.Vfc sw CVwra, wsvpVMRiag of tho 
gov ernment of China , nml the administration of justice in thatcountr) , restraints on 
commerce , necessity of a higher authority than tlie Last India Company to reside 

the intercourse of the Europeans with the Chinese go\ ernment, p 522 Petition of 

the British, Natue,*and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complaining of the impolitic ad- 
vantages of a monopoly, and requiring that all regulations requiring the sanction of 
authorities in England should be previously published, p 52G 
See also Europeans 

British Subjects in India Inconveniences and restraints complained of by Bntidi born 
subjects in India not being in the service of Ilts Majesty or the East India CompafJ * 
Bracken 105 
See also -Europeans 

Bruce, Faiccett § Co, See Government of India, 
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Buckingham, Mr. See Licenses. ( , 

Bullion. See Coinage. Remittances. Rupee’. Silver. 

Bund. See Silk, Purchase of. 

Burdwan Coal-mines. See Coals. 

Burmah. See T%ade, 2. 

Burmese; Are engaged in trade with India, Bracks n277. 
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Cadets. Number of cadets sent out to India in each of the last five years. See Firsi 
Appendix. , 

n 7 ttn Petition of the British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complain- 
C fn " of the^mpolitie advantages of a monopoly, and requiring that a 1 regulations > requit- 
al Sm sanction of authorities in England should bcpreviously pubhshed, p. 526. 

See also Bengal. ’ 

Campbell . See S augur. 

Carats. Statement of canals or road, constructed in India, or in progress. See F.rst 
Appendix. # . 

~ The neasantrv are nearly ina state of open insurrection, owing principally to 

C Monopoly on tobacco. Theh distress owing to the heavy - expenses of stamps and 
fees in law proceedings, Sullivan 4964. 

' See also Customs. 

_ n OTY ,„„ riroscntin^ a petition at Canton, Blair 2598, Innes 2710 

Tto^nees complamed of in the petitions of the English inhabitants of Canton hare 

, e rinr .u- redressed Mill 3687 Petition of the there under-signed British 

complainin'- of the Gorernment of China; the administration of 
? Ub - •f.hateointJTmteSnte on commerce; necessity of a higher authority than 
the East-India Company to regulate the intercourse of the Europeans with the Chinese 

the Ms r.nej iThere is less trouble m carrying on business at Canton than 

government, B. - ^ better regu l a ted, Blair 2674— British subjects resident 

atSto’n are not exposed to any particular restrictions from the Chinese government, 
either in persons or trade, Blair 2660. 

Papers relating to proceedings at Canton. See First and Second Appendixes. 

See also China. Factory. Portcharges. Shipping, 2. 

Capital : . 

1. Generally: , 

5heir s cIv’erri^y^M iw "eight with thenatives iSody 

system by no means favourable to the creation of capital. Mill 3343. 

2. East-India Company: * 

The trading resources of the East-India Company on an unlimited command' of 
funds arising out of their territorial revenues, Stewart 2534. 

See also Accounts. Territorial and Commercial Retenue. 
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imjex Capital , Commercial See Commercial Capital Territorial and Trading Capital 

Caramutti A miner'll alknli found at Madras, but of too weak a quality for exportation 

CAr — CHA to Europe, Gordon 509 Much used by the natives in the manufacture of soap, 

which was exported in large quantities to Luropc till prohibited, Gordon G03 

Cavary Description of the mound of, in Tanjore, Sinclair 432 1 Lnterpnse of a 

native who lias constructed two bridges across the, at his own expense, Sullivan 50-U 

1\ itliout any assistance from Government except the revenue ofa small village to 

keep them in repair, Sullivan 5049 

Charges Sec Revenue 

Ceded Proi Dices Revenue of Be wares end the Ceded Provinces Mill 1001— — E* 

f iense of collecting the land revenue in the Ceiled Provinces in 1827 28, Mill 4 087— — 
ncreaseof charge winch has taken place m the collection of customs m the Ceded 
Territories of Oude, MtU 4101— Lxpciise of collecting tlie salt revenue in the Ceded 

Provinces of Mysore, Mill 4121 Management of the revenue in the Ceiled Pr<) 

vmces by Sir Thomas Munro, Sullii an 400% Lntirc failure of the system of village 

management in the Bellary Division of the Ceded Provinces, Chnjlm 51 "G Effect 

produced m the Cudapa Division of the Ceiled Distracts by the vdlagc lease systenU 
Chaplin 5211 

See also Customs Land Revenue Revenue, 2 Ryot war. Tobacco 
Cavnpore , State of cultivation in, Christian 3091 

Ceylon From 179G to 1802 was governed by the East India Company, Gordon 71” 
— — State of administration of justice at Gordon 720— The Government of Ceylou 
encourage the settlement of Europeans to the utmost, Gordon 781—' The attempt 

has not yet met with success, Gordon 782 State of Ceylon, the Government retain 

the monopoly of the cinnamon trade, the trade is loaded with duties , the people afp 
subject to forced labour under the Dutch laws, Forbes 2381, Stevart 2470, 217& 

2478- It is the worst governed colony ui dcr the sun, 1 orbes 26 SI- It would 

bo highly advantageous to Ceylon to be governed like the provinces of the East India 
Company, Stewart 2469— The Government of Ceylon is despotic, Stevart 24/0 

— - — The colony is supplied with gram from Bengal nml Malabar Stevart 2473 “ 

Wages in Ceylon are higher than m Bengal, Stevart 2 181 Trial by jury and a cod e 

of laws has been introduced, Stevart 24S6 Colonization is permitted, but not 

carried to a great extent, because the despotic state of the Government renders pro 

perty and persons insecure, Stevart 2490, 2497 The pearl and chink fisheries 

and cinnamon trade are monopolies of Government, Stevart 2503, 2511 

Chanhs , Are a staple export from Madras, Gordon. 59-1 Trade in, at Ceylon I* 

monopolized by the gov eminent, Stevart 2505 Are used as ornaments* as also i n 

the religious rites of the Hindoos, Gordon 7W 

Chaplin, JYilham (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Situation held by witness in India 514 ( J 

■ Revenue system m the Ceded Provinces is the ryotwar, 5150 System upon 

which the ryotwar system and the village lease system are respectively founded oil# 

Manner in which each, field lSYalued, in order to ascertaiu the amount to be levied* 

5157 -Theory of the ryotwar system is to take 45 per cent of the gross produce for 

the circar, and the rest for the cultivator, 5161 Principal on which the annual 

settlement was made, as compared with that of permanent ry otw ar system, 5166 " 

Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellary Division of the Ceded 

Districts, 5176- Causes of the fadure of the triennial and decennial leases, 5177* — 

Competition in letting land in India n> not desirable, 5183, 5186— —Manner in which 
Sir Thomas Munro levied extra assessment, 5190, 519S— — Manner of managing the 
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r;ot wa, system ,n the Ceded Mn*. ?"m *e Cul 

pUtdy reinstated m Madras t,l 1820 ' " lease system. 5211 Circuit! 

dapa Division of the Ceded Dlstnct V . 50 12 — -Under the ullage settle 

stances nnder winch ZTjotas under the ryotwar, 5210— 

ment there is not so good a security * 5220 Manner of making and 

Advantages and disadvantages ty ° w hen losses are heavy that claims for 

collecting the assessment, 5—1 > > Where the permanent remission 

remission are taken into com.deni ion 52 . 3 thc Deccan, about one- 

has been made, the taie is reduced to Mper^cen. taUn> 5230 Survey of 

third of the gross produce is a * “ f ” cnul! through zemindars of taloohs, 

country indispensable in adjUStmg collectio .compatible n.tltthe adminis 

5235— — -There is no pnnaple m '>e ryot > sum „ary t0 preventer- 

tration of justice, provided the collects faa hties of justice under ryotwar 

action and abuse*. 523S-^£ E^opeau revenue authorities to punish acts 
than zemmdar system, 5- °" ed for UlS £uttng complaints on the parfa i of 'ryots 

of oppression. 524 -p— hees q practice to pursue a ryot v,ho has left 

should be abolished, 524o— • arrears, 5247 

being carried on by M j oE agricultural classes generally, 5-57 

the lower classes, • 1 - ■ ^ trationwasgood, the condition of the loner orders is 

Under native duefs, " h T C^inanv s temtones, 525S Particularl) m the Deccan, 

better than the poor m *e CM,pany S t ^ 5202 Money lent at 

5259 .Tuccavec system Z 5 27(£_Precaution» taken when money 

Tuccavee a generally repaid wrfhort ^ nall ve governments, but never 

„ lent, 5272 ■Torture is nfliet e d «° met.m eS f ^ ^ &c f 

with the Company s authority, o2r J several have been restored, 5230, 

tton in the Deccan, are m ^ Flo ats «tent by means or irrigation, 5284 

5083 Cultn ation might be carried to m ', bic j 1 money is borrowed, 

State of interest in the Deccan, - d Bengal to a considerable extent, 

5291 — “The banking system has been introctucedin ^ 5394 Mean , of 

5293 Advantages of ° them to offices^ under government. 529G State 

improving the natives y ° government of the British, 5299 

of feeling of the natives of India to 53Q1 Consequences likely to 

Evil efl'ects of the British S , , 5302 Extension of the licensing 

result from gentry of the Deccan, cal e5 

«ivstein recommended, 534- -Powers invested in the teliSildar, 

I date ^ sufficient tlial how 

or native collectors, 53G8— An aroraje^o.^y _ 537 , 13a con 

far the rates were fair and equa De ' can held under the name of meeras or 

siderable quantity ct pr ! u , u ^ re 0 f pm atc property m India, 5376 -Method of 

wuttun, 5373 — " Gc i?L, 5384 — hl-andslield by meerassadars are better tdled 

SmtEie”heldby e tSants at will, 5393 Suggestions for altering the land assess 

ments ,n the Deccan, 5405 advantage in this respect or the country 

General- character of the nanv character for honesty of domestic servants, 

over the town population, DOW rjramios 5424 -Manner in which Christian 

5420 ChatB , c ‘“ i of *i er f s tad coppsts, 5436 Recommendation that the land 

natives »«f“P lo r^ a i„i a should beSlight as die finances or government will admit, 
S”— tSISS the natives of fndia generally wdl Sear an advantageous 
^Tparno^with the natives of any country m the world, 544 
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index Charges Accounts relative to— See Ftrst Appendix f 

Charter There are no changes necessary in the Charter of the East-India Conipanj 

CHA — CHR ag p ar ^ j B( jia jg concerned, except, perhaps, greater facilities to trade with China, 

Ritchie 1520 

Representation of the Hong merchants on the probable consequences of terminating 

the Company s exclusive trade Edict issued by the Viceroy of Canton on the sub 

ject —See bust Appendix 

Chaya Root, Is a branch of the land revenue, and entered under the head of Malil, 
Gordon — U o. dye, wat, a. species of toaddas > Gordon. 701 

Chinese 

1 Government ' 

Disturbance between the Chinese government and the Company’s Factory, Blau 
25 G 9 — Demands of the, for the murderers of Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2586, 2632 

Inner 273S Their objections to the residence of females at the F actory , Blair 2o86, 

2G54, Inner 2712, 2740— British subjects are not exposed to any particular restrictions 

by, citber in person or trade, Blair 2666 Cause of the disputes of the Chinese m 

1829 on account of the desire of the Select Committee to ameliorate foreign commerce, 

Plowden 3605 .Remonstrances with the Chinese, and points conceded by ther°, 

Plowden 3612, 3619- Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hire 

warehouses Ui China, P louden 3664 

See Embassador — - See also Papers in Second Appendix. 

2 Trade 

General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the Accounts laid 
before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langtd n 

2899 -System pursued by them as to admission of provisions free of duty , Maclaine 

1813 Memorial addressed to the Chinese government to admit a vessel, which, from 

having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come within the regulation 3 , 
Maclaine 1816— — Insulting conduct of Chinese to Europeans if they exceed the bound 3 

of the Tact or j , Mill 3699 -The Chinese ore still very jealous of foi eigners, it h£ 3 

m no way decreased. Mill 3700 

See Jat a — Sec also First and Second Appendixes 

Christian, Hugh George (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Appointment of a special com- 
mission, to restore lands to persons who had been deprived of them by unjust publt® 
sales, or who had lost them by private transfers affected by undue influence, 297^ 

Beneficial effects denied from its creation, 2981 Mature of zemindar) tenure, 

19^1— — 'ViVftA is xeccgiWM-i GtAWHineriV, us Vne propne'iary uglA cS \Y»e 1 ms1> 

29S6 Nature of putnee tenure under which die district of Burduan is held, 2^89 

Difference between the zemindar tenure ond the ryotwar system, 2991- Abuses 

which had token place m the tenure of property were often occasioned by tbemalief 
sation of the native revenue officers chiefly, and often by the misconduct of Europea 11 ' 
functionaries, 3003 Mahomedans and Hindoos of different castes have no distinc- 
tion in Ihur tenure of property, 3007 In settling the property of different p«> 

vinees, the commissioners endeavoured generally to get the proprietors into the po* 
session of their lands to the exclusion of farmers, the revenue is better paid by th c 

former, 3000 Method pursued to procure a correct estimate of the laluc of tlm 

properti of the different ullages, 3010- The riots had generally few complaints t° 

make when they were under hereditary proprietors, but where the lands have been 
sold at public sale, they were oppressed in many cases, 3016— -—Ryots frequently 

‘ hue their rents increased on them, 3023-—— Case m the district of Jessore, 3021 

Doubts as to whether it was competent for the Got eminent to interfere for the prt> 
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tection of those ryots, 3026 A regular engagement of written agreements would he index. 

a useful interchange between ryots and proprietors, 3030 Which in some cases exist 

at present, 3031. , ' CHR — CO A. 

Method used to enforce payment of the revenue, 3035- General system of sale 

and purchase of land, 3048- Extent of power over the persons of defaulters in the 

Upper Provinces, 3056— —Means of improvement between zemindar and ryot and 
re\ enue officers would be to facilitate the decision of civil suits, and disputes between 
landlord and tenant, to avoid as far as possible sales of lands, or any violent means 
of coercion, would be advantageous, 3064- The natives would not he so well satis- 
fied with any judges as with Europeans, 3065 Nature of courts of justice in 

the provinces at the time of appointing a commission to restore lands and settle 

claims, &c., 3070 Practice of the commissioners to ascertain the proprietary right 

previous to making the settlement of lands, 3077 Difficulties of ascertaining the 

rights of ryots, 3078— — -Poverty of ryots, 3084— — Cawripore, Allahabad and Furruck- 
abad, are in an advanced state of cultivation ; Gorochpore is the reverse, 3091 — 

Rights of cultivators and ryots never distinctly ascertained, -3094 Nature of settle- 
ment with zemindars, 3097 State of mocuddums, 3100. And nature of their 

appointment, 3102. ' . 

Christianity,, There is no great extension of the Christian religion in India, Bracken 
2G4. 

Choukie. See Custom-Houses. * ' 

Churkee . See Cotton, 2. 

Cinnamon, At Travancore, Messrs. Beaufort and Co. have attempted to grow cinnamon 
Gordon 830— —Cinnamon trade at Ceylon is a monopoly of Government, Forbes 
2381, Stewart 2505— —Is a principal export of Ceylon, Stewart 2463. 

Civil Officers. Rammohun Roy’s opinions relative to. See First Appendix. . 

See also Offices. 

Claims. Statements of the claims of the East-India Company and His Majesty’s 
Government. See First 'Appendix . 

Claret. See Wine. 


Clearances for Vessels. See Customs. 



Coals. Might be largely produced by application of capital. Bracken 300 The 

mines in the district of Burdwan arc worked to the extent of 14,000 to 15,000 tons of 
coals annually. Bracken 301 — —Account of the first establishment of these mines, 

Bracken 302 Coals in India principally used for steam-engines, but has been 

applied latterly for burning bricks. Bracken 303 — —The East-India .Company are 
large pure! lasers of coal for the use of their steam-boats; they ship them from Cal- 

cutta to Sincapore, Penang, Madras and Ceylon, Bracken 304 A contract exists 

to supply the Company at a certain rate for all purposes connected with the Marine 

and Mint departments, 21 racken 307 The Burdwan mines are from 200 to 300 miles 

from Calcutta, with water carriage. Bracken 308 — —They are an extensive field of 

coal, of good quality. Bracken 310- From 2,000 to 3,000 ryots are employed in 

working the mines. Bracken 315— — Wages of workmen employed in working in 

the mines. Bracken 318, 320 Number of boats employed taking coals to Calcutta, 

Bracken 321 -The Burdwan mines are held under a perpetual lease from the Rajah 

Of Burdwan; incomenience attending the regulation of the Company which prevents 
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Europcam from holding lands, Bracltn 32G Coals aro delivered in Calcutta at 

20/ a cbalilron, Bracken 330 Have been brought from England at 30s to 40s a 

COC COI chaldron, but the East India Corapauy have freighted at a much higher price from 

England, Bracken 331 The natives of India have used coals found near the 

surface, but have never sunk shafts. Bracken 332 Coals are now used for culms*} 

purposes by Europeans in Calcutta, and they have been sent up the country as far a® 
Meerut, though the carnage is expensive. Bracken 338 
In Cutch, coal can be found in abundance. If ildey 2264— — -The mine worked by 

the Government is situated near Bhooj, II tldey 2265 The coal from this mine is 

superior to English coal , ignites quicker, and would answer for steam machinery better 

than coal generally used for that purpose, IVildCy 2269 Extract of a letter frP® 

Mr 2spwnham to Captain Wilde j, concerning the coal mines, Wtldey 2290 Copy 

of a report made to Air Elphinstone on the state of the coal names in the Cutch d' s 
tnct, 1826, II tldey 2290 

Communications respectingthe coal mines of India, received at the India House frP m 
the different Presidencies See Ftrst Appendix 

Cochineal The insect is collected m the southern provinces, and prepared entirely by 

natives, Gordon 633 The quality is very coarse and inferior, as compared with tb at 

of Mexico, Gordon 634 Was first introduced into Madras about thirty years a^° 

Gordon 635— —Is a finer red than lac dye, Gordon 636 

Cockerell, Trail § Co Statement of rates of exchange at which this HouSe hav6 bought 
and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1822, also the rates for such bills recorcM 
in the minutes of the East India Trade Committee of London, with the medium n* c » 
deduced from the three preceding columns, for each year , 1814 15 to 1828 29 tncl u * 
sive,jJ 731 

Cocoa- but Oil , Is a principal export from Ceylon, Stewart 2463 \ ' 

Code of Law r Bammohuu Hoy s opinions relative to. See first Appendix — — 
Papers respecting formation of a code for India See Fifth Appendix 

Co fee Many attempts have been made to cultivate coffee in India but invariably faded 
Brack cn 251— — 1 allure generally attributed to the heat of the sun, Bracken 2^ 

One of the principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047 Is a staple article °f 

export from Java, Maclaine 1605— The cultivation of coffee is on the decrease ui 
Java , Madame 1 GOG Cultivation of coffee introduced successfully above the Ghaut®. 

Coimbatoor Settlement of lands made in Coimbatoor by Mr Sullivan, 3//// 3323, Sid- 

tvettu. 1310 Good. effects x>f Mm TyoVsvwr system m Coimbatoor, Mill 3473 L" 

cations lave been considerably extended by private individuals Sullivan 4G4S— — 

I utticut 9) stem was never adopted in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4/01, 4700 Irrigation 

principally couducted at the expense of the ry ots, Sullivan 4739 Salt and tobacco 

are monopolies Opium is not, .Su/hran 4732 Report made by the witness as to 

the nature of the restrictions on tobacco in Coimbatoor Sullivan 4701 Statement 

of the produce and capabilities of the Coimbatoor district, Sullivan 476 7 — -Trade 
and exports of Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4/S3 ■ ’Method of sending cotton to Madra® 
from, Sulla an 4/87— —There are no hereditary class similar to khoodkhast in Bengali 
adlican 179j ■ * Amount of assessment in Coimbatoor. Regulations as to pottab® 
Sul! nan VJjG— F ood consumed by peasantry m, is dewarry, horary an.1 nyjO» 

Swfrn* 495S St ite of the habitations of the peasantry, Sullivan 1959—*-'“ 

«2a lj 'JP^ing, peasantry are ihcnledly m an improving condition, SillUt“ n 

Diminution of crime, Sullivan 4%5 General state or die peasant*' . 

Sullivan 4JG9 State of education, Sullivan 19/1 State of taxation, and rented) 
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for its evils, Sullivan 5013, 5014 Advantages of land communication between index. 

Coimbatoor aiid Malabar, Sullivan 5022- — —Alterations in Coimbatoor since the 

departure of tbe witness seriously affecting the prosperity of the province, Sullivan COI — Ct)M. 

512G Imprisonment of the native servant employed by witness under a charge of 

embezzlement, Sullivan 5128, 5139, 5144, 5145. * ' ' 

See Ryotwar. Tuccavee. > 

Coinage, Gold and silver were both coined at the time of the Emperor Ackbar, but not 
, circulated at any fixed .rate, but at any market pi ice they w ould fetch, Gordon 2096 — *—* 

Tlie first English coin was at Bombay ; a copper coin. The Company aftervv ards copied 

, the mogul’s rupee of the Surat mint, Gordon 2102 The Company were authorized, 

under restrictions, to coin in India, Gordon 2105, 2177 — —These regulations were 
broken through by tbe Company, although illegal by tbe laws of England, Gordon,, 

2103 Different denominations of rupees in circulation in India, Gordon 2113 

Money for India would he better and more cheaply executed in tills country”, Gordon 
2123— — And the natural operations of commerce would provide the metals for that 
purpose, Gordon 2] 31 — — Expenses and charges incurred on shipments of bullion from 
'.-one presidency to another, Gordon 2141 — - — -There 'should he one general coinage for 

India, and that should be carried on in this country, Gordon 2142- Two-shilling 

. pieces would become current as a rupee. The 'sicca rupee is heavier, the Madras 

lighter, than two shillings, Gordon 2151- The weight of tlie Madras rupee and 

Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta rupee, and their touch is the 
‘ same, Gordon 2152— Reasons for stating the loss on coinage to be commercial, 

Langton, 48SG. , t » • 

r See also Mint. 

Collection of the Revenue. See Revenue , 4. 

Collectors of Taxes. How appointed in India, Mill, 3309. 

Colonization. Is permitted at Ceylon, but not carried to a 'great extent, because the 
despotic state of the government renders property and persons insecure, Stewart 
2490-2497 Rammohun Roy's opiuions respecting. See First Appendix. 

Colvin, Bazett, and Cravfurd. Statement of rates of exchange at which this House 
have bought and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814-1815 to 1822 ; also the rates for 
such bills recorded in the Minutes of the East-Imh'a Trade Committee of London, with 
the medium rate deduced from the three preceding columns for each year, 1814-1815 
and 1828-1829 inclusive, p. 731. 


Combinations of Merchants. See Trade, 5. , '> 

Commerce, External and Internal, of Bengal, Madras and, Bombay. See Papers ' in 
* Third Appendix. > 

Comer colly. See Silk, 4. 


Commercial Agents of the East-India [Company, .Sec Agents. 

Commercial Capital. By Parliamentary papers, it appears that beta een 1765 and 1 778-9, 
the Company’s commercial -branch has drawn from the territorial revenue £6,1 15,979, 
1 Rangton 2876— —Statements to shew the expenses of the wars and hostilities in India, 
-sustained out of the Company's trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants of 
tlie dowannees of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and the five Northern Circars, in 1765, 
Langton 2831— — Statement to shew the sums expended in India from the treasury in 
England, and from the profits arising from the oulnard trade, in “fifteen 1 years, from 
1751 to 1766, to support the wars camed^an in India against the native princes, by 
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comparing the demands for those fifteen years’ warfare with the sums expended in the 
space of the above fifteen years, when the Company’s transactions were merely com- 
mercial, Langton 2881 Statement of the cost of poods, Ac., exported from 

England ; of military charges, fLc , paid at home ; of hills of exchange drawn on the 
Directors from abroad ; profits arising on the sale ofgoods, &c , in India and China, 
] 730 — -17*15, contrasted with the cost of the returning cargoes for the corresponding 
sears, in order to shew what the returns fell short of theabove sums disbursed from 
hence at a period prior to any of those disputes w itb native princes, when the Com- 
pany’s concerns were confined to commerce, Langton 2881, p. 382 Expenses of 

Bencoolen awl St. Helena, formerly charged to, Langton 2886 Amount which the 

outlaj furnished from jhe commercial fund of the East-India Company, on account of 
the Indian territory, with interest charged, would have reached, in the four several 
periods, 1751 — 1756, 1766—1780, 1780 — 1793, 1793 — 1814, after allowing for the 
amount of all returns made from the territory to commerce, and calculating tho com- 
merce as chargeable through those several periods with the expenditure of £121,229, 
sustained by the Company in their commercial character previously to the circumstances 
which led to the acquisition of the territory, beyond the charge subsequently borne 

by the commerco for establishments expressly commercial, Mel till, 4450 Air. 

Langton’s statements defcctirc in principle ; he is totally mistaken in his territorial 
facts and inferences, and in Ins figured details he has made omissions which destroy all 

his results. Melt ill, 4498 Ten per cent, charged formerly on all goods sent from 

England to India ; present system, Melcill 4533. 

See Debt. 


Commercial Offices. Returns relative to See First Appendix. 

Commercial Residents. Large profits and high charges of "Company's commercial 
residents, as compared with those of commission-merchants in Bengal and Madras, 
Gordon 620. , ( ^ 

Commission. Ten per cent., before 1814, charged on all goods sent from England to 
India ns an average expense. The actual charge now made, which comprises interest, 
insurance, and commercial charges, Melcill 4533 1 

See also Silk 7. 1 

Conquered Provinces. Increase of revenue in conquered provinces, and how accounted 
for, Mill 3940. , f 

See also Land Rerenve. Revenue, 5 Ryoticar. 

Consul. Ineffectual service which would be rendered by the presence of a King’s consul 
in China, Plovden 379-1. | # * ^ 

Contract. Statement of tho injury sustained by Mr. Wilkinson, on account of the inter- 
ference of the Government in a contract which he had been allowed to make in 1811, 
rorbes 2313. 


Control, Board of. See Board of Control. 

Cocoon's. See Sdl, 1. 

Cooleys ; Their low wages, food and clothing, Gordon 4 22. \ 

Copper; Has been found in the north-western provinces of India, Bracken 350-^ — I* 
, brought far use in Java from Japan, and the wrought copper from Great Britain, 

Alaelatne 1599 Is found in the province of Cutch, J I'tldey 2250 ^— Letter from 

the 1'mancc Committee, stating the intention of taxing copper ten per cent., 

’ rorles 2 US. . . • 
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Coromandel Coast. ’ See P dotage. , \ ' i.vdex. 

Cossimbusar. Sec Silk, 4. * ' COR COT. 

Cottons • _ i 

1. Generally 

Europeans are not engage*! in the immediate cultivation of, hut make advances 

to ryots, or purchase it in bazaar. Bracken SG Cotton "Town in the neighbourhood 

of tfic Stlhet hills is of a very superior description, Bracken 2SG Is largely pro- 

duced in Madura, Gordon, 531, GOD — : — Company’s investment of cotton is purchased 
► by their commercial residents, and principally drawn in the Madras Presidency from 

i Tinncvelly, ’ Gordon G12 Bad effects of the Company making their remittances 

through this means, Gordon 2228 The Company have ceased to receive revenue 

in cotton, Stexcart 2317— — In 1823, Company’s investment from Tinnevclly was 8,000 

bales, each bale 250 lbs., Gordon 015 -Very fine cotton is produced in tnc province 

of Ramnad, Gordon, 703 In the Custom-house tariff the cotton of Madras is 

"valued at 100 rupees a candy; Tinnevclly and Ramnad cotton at 120, Gordon 709— — 
v Grown in the Company’s territory is the worst that comes into tlie British market, 

Gordon 818 The mode of cultivation is extremely defective ; different seed and 

"frequent changing much wanted, Gisborne HZ ?— — That from tho island of Seychelles 

' and Bourbon is the finest in the world, Gordon 819 Rudeness of the machinery 

used in India for cleaning cotton, Gortlon 823 Tinnevclly cotton is best next to 

Seychelles and Bourbon, Gordon 835 Bengal cotton is very inferior to American, 

. in shortness of staple, aud being more dirty, Gisborne 1032 -The importation of 

seed for the sake of producing new crops would be too expensive to answer; it is 
difficult to bring sound, it heats on a long voyage, Ritchie i 1387 Very fine cottons 

* are grown fa Dacca, from which Dacca muslins are produced, Craw/urd 1858— — -Sea 
Island cotton will not flourish at a distance of twelve miles from the sea, Craw/urd 

I860 The difficulty of separating the wool from the shell is the main objection to 

the cotton oflndia, Craw/urd 1SG4~- — Account by Mr. Spalding of the first introduc- 
tion of Sea Island cotton into Georgia, Crav/urd 18G7 Extract from the Statistical 

.Annals of the United States, by Dr. Seybcrt, 'concerning the introduction of cotton 

* into South Carolina, Craw/urd J8G7 In 1827, 21)4,310,] 15 lbs. of American 

cotton were exported, and the value 29,359,5-13 Spanish dollars, Craw/urd 18G9 

' In 1827, 68,411,015 lbs of cotton, the value of which would be 1,008,922,' was ex- 
ported from British India, Craw/urd 18/0 Cotton enough could be produced in India 

for the European market by the application of skill and capital, Crawfurd,lSGa— — The 
.evil results oF the cotton purchases of the East-lndia Company to the trade of India, 

Forbes 2321, Stewart 2515- Capital cannot compete with the weight of the 

Government, which, as sovereign, has great influence on natives, Forbes 2322 

" Cotton is one of the principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047 Could not be 

exported from India to this country was it not for English machinery, Gisborne 1030 

1 Brazil cotton has been successfully introduced and cultivated in India, and sold in 

England for 1j. per lb., when Bengal cotton was 4d., Gisborne 1 055 Cotton country 

_ in Bengal is several hundred miles from Calcutta, Gisborne 1134 Several attempts 

T have been made to improve the growth of cotton in Bombay, but all 'unsuccessful, 

_^Ritckie 1295 By Dr. Gilder and Mr. Malcolm, Ritchie 1371 At Labercoirc, 

in Bombay, very fine cotton is produced, Ritchie 1301 Exported from the west 

~~ side of Bombay is of the lowest description, Ritchie 1324 Cotton imported into 

’ , Bombay for the last three or four years has been very much adulterated, Ritchie 1334 
j —Representations of ( the trade to Government; consequent* useful regulations, 

_ Ritchie 1334— — The best cotton in India comes from Guzzerat, Ritchie 1349— The 
free trade has had n o influence in improving the growth of cotton, in 1818- 19 it was 
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better than ever since produced, Ritchie 1353 — — ’How sent from CoimbatOor to 

Madras, Sullivan -1737 Average price of Bombay cotton, 5 d per lb , Ritchie 13SS 

- a s formerly purchased by commission agents, is now bought _of natives, who 
bring it dona to Bombay, Ritchie 1401 ^ 

See Gilder Imports Malcolm „ ^ ' 

, 2 Mills _ * " 1 ‘ , 

The Pacha of Egypt has cotton mills at full work at Ghetinah, on the ISile, Ritchie 
1277 — * — Cotton milts for separating cotton From the seed have been tried nij Bombay 
by the Government, but the machinery gTonnd up the seed with the cotton, Ritchie 

1314 Tile seed adheres jn the Surat cotton too firmly for mills, Ritchie 1316— — 

The only machinery used bj the Indians in cleaning cotton from the seed is a small 

hand giu, named a chuikee, Ritchie 1361 Rudeness of mills used by Indians for 

cleaning cotton, Gordon 823, Gisborne 1032, 1145 i 


3 Piece Goods ' } , 

Largely imported to Calcutta, jBracl en 17 And to Bomba), Ritchie 1220— — 

Consumption of, dady mci casing. Bracken 18 Common description more chitffly 

manufactured, in India, Btacl en L9 Great importation of cotton manufactures from 

Great Britain has materially interfered with the native manufactories. Brad en 35— — 

Ate largely imported into India at aver) low duty. Bracken ‘2G7 Calcutta formerly 

exported to London £2,000,000 sterlin„ in, and at present receives a similar quant*ty 
irom England Gordon 411 — — Engl sh cotton mauu c acture cannot have materially 
interfered with India, as the quantit) imported in comparison with the consumption is 
very small, Gisborne 1038— -Cottons of India are very durable, and their muslin* of 

very soft texture, Gisborne 1160 Quantity of yards plain and coloured cottons 

exported to Calcutta m 1829 and 1830, Ritchie I2o7 Are principally consumed »n 

the presidencies at Sunt, Ritchie 1242 The introduction of cheap British manu 

faclurc has not superseded the use of home manufactures in India, proved by the | jr ®* 
sent large export of cotton twist, Rickards 2So4 ' 

4 Raw ‘ 

Injurious effect of the duties on East India cotton. Bracken 282 Is now chiefly 

imported from Bombay Brad en 283 The cotton fields of the Pacha of Egypt 

town in drills like the American , it js commoner than Sea Island eotton , better than 

upland cotton ifrtc/ue 1273 Communication from A gentleman in India concerning 

an improved growth of cotton, with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its re’a 

live value with other cottons Crawfurd 1872 Increased consumption of cotton in 

this country, and a consequent necessity to supplj Lngl iml with the raw material front 
her own colonics rattier than remain dep-nlant on the United States Cravfurilw** 

- There arc large quantities of cotton produced at Cutch, but uot in proportion t° 

what might be cultivated, 11 ildetj 2312 

0 Twill ^ 


Largelv imported to Calcutta, Brad cn 1 7 ■ Import of, increases nmariosly • 

Bracken 2G, 33 1 hero w is no great importation before 1824, Brad en 32- * 

Hi- first import of cotton twist to Indn took pi ice in 1821 , and in 1824 about 

t 120 000 lbs weight were imported , m 1828, about 1 000,000 lbs , Gisborne 1021* 

Hus great importation has deprived the natives of much spinning, Gisborne 1171- — 
The principal consumption of twist is from No 30 to 40, the machinery used b) the 

natives continues the same as former!) , Gisborne 1032 Is principally used ifi Cal 

cutta lias never been intro luccd successfully further than 200 miles, Gisborne ? 139 

The poorer orders wearing a commoner manufacture, Gisborne 1140 — -Codon 

twist has been exported to India b) the Paclm of Lgypt, but was a speculation which 
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could not pay, Ritchie 128?— — Large quantities of English twist are received and ixmse. 

f woven m Java Maclaine 1594 — —Great quantities now exported to India, Rickards 

2854 COT— CR I 

G Yarn ) ^ 

Imported into India is worked up into low priced cloths Bracken 25 Is a pnnci 

pal import into Bombay Ritchie 1229 dumber of pounds of cotton yam exported 

0 to Calcutta and Bombay m 1829 30 Ritchie 123? 

Cotton 71 ool Price now and before the trade was opened Gordon 401 
_ See If ool j 

Counts or Justice ~~ 

1 H 

1 Generally 

Nat ire of courts of justice in the provinces at the time of appointing a commission 

to restore lands and settle claims Christian 30/0 Opinion of the Advocate 

“General of Bengal that a British subject cannot be impleaded by another British sub 
't j ect m any 1 of the con itry courts of India Gordon 940 

2 King s Courts 

The administration of just ce by the King s Court is very popular in Bomba) , Smith 
5566— .The natives of India have a complete knowledge of the difference between 
the East India Company a and the King s government owing to the institutions of 

King s Courts Smith 5587 The introduct on of King s Courts into the conquered 

apart of India must be gradual to be of any use Smith 5603 The natives have 

gVcat confidence in the King s Courts at Bombay and the other preside! cies, Stcicart 

254 ’ And would! be glad to see their jurisdiction extended Steicurt 2543 

Ratnraohun Roy s opinions on the Jurisdiction of See First Appendix 

3 ISative Courts 

See Moons tf Ztllah Courts 
^ , 4 Nat it e Pleaders 

i, See Ramohun Roy s opinions m First Appendix 

See als6 Fudges Juries Justice Administration of See also Papers m Fifth 
Appendix 

Cota dang Sec Fiiel 

Craicfurd Join (Anal) sis of his Evidence ) — fsecessitv of the application of capital to 

1 India to produce all the res ilts to be expected from the trade 1846 Rice wheat 

and gram are considered more important objects of Indian husbandry than cotton 18oo 

-\ ef) fine cottons are grown m Dacca from which Dacca muslins are produced, 

I8jS lhc Sea Island cotton will not fiounsh at a distance of twelve miles from the 

fcCfl, I860— —The difficulty of separating the wool from the shell is the mam objection 

__tO the cotton of India 1864 Cotton can be produced in India 1 1 sufficient quantities 

or quality to supply the European market with the application of skill and capital to 

_ its production l8bG \cco mt by Mr Spalding of the first mtrod iction of Sea 

_ Islai d cotton into Georg a 1867 Extract Irora the Statistical Am ala of the United 

States bj Dr Seybert 1818 concerning the introduction of cotton into South Caro 

j lina 1807 Indian cotton was first imported into England 1790, United States 

cotton 1721, 1863 In 2° 1 310 1151bs of American cotton were exported 

at d the value 29,3 j9,54j Sp msh uAlar» lS6 n In 1827 08 411 015 lbs of cotton 

J 
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iKtev f the value of wluch would be £1 068 922 was exported from British India 1870- 

Communication from'a gentleman m India concerning an improved growth of cotton 

CUD — CHS with the opinion of brokers at Liverpool as to its relative value with other cottons of 

India 1872 Increased consumption of cotton in this country, and a consequent 

necessity to supply Englafid with the raw material from her own colonies rather than 
renvara dependent on the United States 1874 ' 1 

There are three species of mulberry tree cultivated in India , the white mulberry 
which is used m Europe , the dark purple which is used For the same purpose in 
China and the Indian mulberry which is used for worms in India, 1880— —The cul- 
tivation of indigo is conducted from Dacca up to Delhi 1839 — —9 000 OOOlbs are 

annually produced for exportation 1890 About £1 680 000 is paid for rent and 

labour in its production 1891 About £2 400 000 of indigo comes to Calcutta 

1893 Which realizes in Europe about £3 600 000, 1894 Benefic al effect upon 

the condition of the people occasioned by the introducing the culture of indigo into 

India J89o Rise of the rent of the land in the md go districts 1900 The ori 

ginal land assessment in Rishnaghur was ten lacs rupees or £100 000 , the amount 
now laid out by indigo planters is three times that amount , in Tirhoot the annual 

outlay for rent and labour equals the rack rent of 1793 1904 -.Facilities afforded 

Government for the collection of revenue owing to indigo plantations 190a Opi 

nions as to the results of an attempt at colonization 1909- Recommendation for 

an equality of laws for the Indo Bntons and all residing m India, 1915- Strong 

native party adverse to free trade, or any alteration in existing institutions 192*2 

Lvil tendency of the power possessed by the East India Company, of sending away 
Europeans from India, 1930— — Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add 

materially to the strength of Government 1931 Unlimited access to India might 

co exist with the present form of government in India 1937 'Instance of the good 

effect of this open regulation in Smcapore, where no difficulty ever arose from the 
free access of foreigners 1912 f 

Cuddopah Division Effect produced m the Cuddapah division of the Ceded Districts 
by the village lease system Chaplin 5211 I 

Cultivation of Lands Advanced state of cult vation at Cawnpore Allahabad and 

> urruckabad, Christian 3091 Increased cultivation of lands, owing to increasing 

population of nrots. Mill 3350- How', far they may be appropriated by zemindars. 

Mill 3264—— State of cultivation of lands m Bengal Mill 3359 

Cultivators See Ryots 

Currency State of the currency m India at the time of the Emperor Ackbar, Gordon 

2094 Alterations made at different times in the currency of the Company s Mates \ 

in India, Gordon 2110— -Proportionate value of gold to silver, Gordon 2112 — — 
Gold and silver are in the same alloy in all the presidencies as Tower of London gold 

com Gordon 211 G N ecessity of great attention to the circulating medium in India 

Gordon 2118— —Different denominations of rupees m circulation m India, Gordon 

2 1 0., Befo re the Last India Company coined there was one standard the Delhi 

standard. The exchange between the countries are now formed upon an arbitrary 
principle the will of the Company for the convenience of their accounts, Gordon 
21 11— —Two shilling pieces would become current as a rupee if introduced into India 

Gordon 2151 j 

Customs Sea customs are more easily managed than land customs, Gordon 485 — — 
Great difficulty in obtaining clearances for vessels Gordon 435— -—Oppressive nature 
of the customs duties at the various ports in India Gordon 486— — And in land Got 
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don 508 Iron exported from Madras to Madura was charged sixteen per cent upon 

its value, Gordon 497 Charge resisted, Gordon 498, 527- Sea and inland cus 

,toms differ at Malabar and Canara from the other ports of Madras, Gordon 504 

At Madura there are twenty one customs stations, each with five mettoo stations, 

which are illegal establishments, Gordon 508 -British manufactures pay a duty of 

two and a half per cent on importation into Calcutta, Gisborne 1185 — - — Of twenty 

six per cent on being imported into Jaia, Maclaine 1580 Amount of the customs 

of Java in 1828, Maclaine 1604 Memorials addressed to the Board of Trade upon 

tlie subject of the reduction and modification of the duties on East India goods, 

Forbes 2459 Increase of the revenue m Bengal from sea customs, opium and salt 

dutj , Mill 3393 Increase of charge which has taken place in the collection of the 

customs i/i the Ceded Territories of Oude Mill 1401 ( 

See Revenue Farmers Transit Duties 
See also Papers m First Appendix. 

Custom Houses Are in every village in India , are called Choukies, Gordon 477 

And create considerable annoyance to the interior trade, Gordon 480 

Custom House Officers See Revenue Farmers I 

Catch, Province of State of the province and its productions, Wildey 2263—— Com 
mumcations respecting coal mines in the province See First Appendix 

Cuttack. Settlement in Cuttack before Mr Wilkinson settled ;t. Mill 3526 I 

‘ i * 

D 

Dacca Muslins See Muslins 

Dawk Method of travelling by, Gordon 989 Cost of travelling by dawk m Cal 

cutta/ Gisborne 1014 

Debt Natives of India hold but a small portion of the Company s registered debt. 

Bracken 192 Several investigations have taken place, each one lowering the 

number of natives holding stock in the Indian Debt, a tenth is perhaps held by natives, 

Gordon 2210 -Evil consequences on the trading community of the irregular method 

of the East India Company in managing the debt of India, Gordon 2180 Conduct 

of the Governor s officers to the firm of Baretto, Gordon 2183 It would be a gTeat 

advantage if the whole of the Company s debt was managed in England, to the com ( 

mercial interest of India , amount of the debt, Gordon 2197 Could be managed^ 

by the Bank, Government, or East India Company in London, Gordon 2200 If the 

debt were reduced from five to four per cent the saving would be half a million 

Gordon 2201 Plan for effecting a transfer oPthe debt from India to London Gor 

don 2202 

General remarks as to the debt with which the territory is ch a rged,^L a tigton 2389 

— — Which apparently sprung from commercial charges London 2889 Great want * 

of n properly balanced account of the transactions between the commercial and tern 

tonal branches, Langton 2966 Should the balance prove against the territory, and t 

to the amount of the home bond debt, the debt should be turned to the territory , * 
but if the balance should be In favour of territory, a corresponding amount of Indian ' 
debt should be provided, for by commerce, Langton 2966- — Ongin of the Indian 
debt from territorial causes, Melvill 4433 , 

Explanations In answer to Mr Langton s evidence concerning the origin of the debt, 

Mdcill 4434 Bad the Company continued commercial no necessity for contracting 

debt in Iudia, Melcill 4436 Trade profitable, consequently no debt could haie been’ 
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incurred ontbat account, MdeJIAW -Pxplatm uons in answer to Mr Langton’s c« 

donee concerning the finances of the East ludia Company, Melull 4444- -Inaccuracy 

of Mr La ngton s statement. Melt ill 449° Computation of the interest which will 

have accrued on the deferred appropriation of the surplus profits in liquidation of debt 
(as given an the account at p 8u*> of the Second Report, 1S30), at the rates of mfe 
rcst'of the home bond debt page 728— — Amount of capital paid up of the Indian 
debt from 1765, Langton 48oS— — Rate of dniduid since that period, Langton 435'-* 
Accounts and statements respecting debts See T irst Appendix 

Sec Interest . 


Debts in China Present mode allowed in China for the recovery of debts by Cure 
peons from Chinese, Ploicden 381 1 

Decoitu. Cause of the origin of the dccoity or gang robbery State of the decody 
gangs. Milt 3365, 3366 

Dceean There is at present a revenue survey assessment distinct from a geographic*^ 

survey now m progiess in the Deccan, Mill 3oo9 Importance of such a surve) » 

Mill 3542 In the Deccan about one third of the gross produce is about the amount 

generally taken, Chaplin 5230 Privileges of the native gentry of thfe Deccan called 

Sirdars, Chaplin 53o2 1 here is a considerable quantity of property in the Deccan 

held under the name of meeras or wuttun, Chaplin 5373- Method of valuing land 

in the Deccan, Chaj Un 5384 Lands held by meerassadars are better tilled than 

those held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5393 Suggestions for altering the land asses* 

ment in tl e Deccan, Chaplin 5405 Establishment for the education of the inhabJ 

tants of, under Captain Jams, Smith 5459 Discontented state of the Deccan The 1 

nots are not worse off now than m Bajee Row’s time. Smith 5507 Revenue of 

decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the East India 

Company, Smith 5509 The Jagluredars who formerly spent largely at Poonah liav» 

ceased to appear since the destruction of the native government. Smith 5518- Popu- 
lation of thu Deccan State of the country of the Deccan, Smith 5527 Thecondv 

tion of the people has been highly ameliorated by the conquest of the East India Com 
pany Smith 5532 ’ 

Defaulters Extent of power over the persons of defaulters in the Upper Province*. 
Christian 30j( 3— It is not now the practice to pursue a ryot who has left his field frotU 
being unable to pay Government arrears , Chaplin 5247. 

Demorage See Trc»gf t J 

Despatches . See Tirst Appendix 

Devrannee Acquisition of the, is the penod at which Sir Mclnll and Mr London com 
mencc their accounts, Langton 235J 

Disputes lath the Chinese Sec 2 aclory 

District Courts See Courts of Justice, 2 

Districts See Silk, 2 


Dicers Arc preTontedfrotn following tlieir employment freely when once considered 
** Company a ry ots, Gordon 75"— Ca.sc of oppression of the East India Company 
on some divers at Attancurry, Gordon 748 

Drury Seo Java 
Dnncan, Mr See fron • 
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Dutch Settlements in India , Arc well managed, better than the English, Gordon 791 indlx 
See also i ! laaUchapy Company, 1 — 

Duties Instructions and proceedings relating to the reduction of the customs and inland OUT— LUK 
duties m India. See I’m st Appendix 

See Board op Trade Customs Export Duties Market Duties Transit 
Duties 1 l 

Dyeing Dyers in tins country hare never successfully copied patterns for the Java 
market, Maclaine 1583 i 


Earthen Pots , Are used in Madras to cross the nrers with, there being no bridges ' 
Gordon 804 

East India Company ' ' 

[For all matters referring to the East India Company, tide subject matter sought for j 

East Indians See Natnes of India i 

Education People of India should be enlightened as much as possible , but then, " You 

lose the country, ’ Smith 5G33 The effect of imparting education lull be to turn 

the English out of the country. Smith 5640, 5646 

Sec English Language Natit es of India Parsees 

Embassador It would be impossible to obtain permission for a resident embassador at 

Pekin, P louden 3716 -Petition of the there under signed British subjects resident 

m China, praying for the permanent residence at Pekin of a representative of His 
Majesty to protect the interests of his countrymen, p 522 * 

Emigration The most likely people to resort to India, if free leaje were given, would 
be capitalists and men of science, Bic) ards 2794 — -From whose presence India would 

gain great advantage, Btchards 2796 Bei efits which natives would derive from the 

resort of British subjects to India, Bickards 2806 Instanced by their rapid acquire 

meiit of the English language, Bickards 2807 Apprehension of the East India '' 

Company that the resort of British subjects to India might he dangerous to the Govern 

ment Bid ards 2789 Cutcli would be a fine field for European emigration and the 

employment of capital, fVildey 2300 In eiery part of India there would be great \ 

advantage for the settlement of Europeans, particularly at Ceylon, II ildcy 2308 

The unrestrained admission of strangers n ould be disagreeable to the natircs of India * ^ 
Porbes 2444— — -Few persons could go to India, the distance requiring capital, Forbes \ 
2444 1 1 

Sec also Europeans 

English Language , Is rapidly extending in India, and there are day schools where clnl 

dren learn it Bracken 263, 272, Bickards 2807 General knowledge of thcEnghsh 

language by the Parsees of Bombay, Smilk 5456 Knowledgeacquired of English , 

literature by the inhabitants of Bombay, Smith .*463 Education of higher classes of 

natives embraces a knowledge of the English language. Smith 5457 Advantages of 

introducing the English language into India, Smith 5466 

Estate in India, granted to a European Sec Fort Gloster 

Estates tn Java See Fora 

Europeans East India Company has begun to place confidence in Europeans, and they 
5U 
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ixdex have been appointed to manage considerable estates belonging to minors, Bracken 351 

— The prohibition of Europeans from holding lan Is considerably affects the trade of 

EAC E\E India, Gordon 470 — L ands at Madras cannot be held b) any British subject, Gordon 

77 j Messrs Beaufort and Huxton hold estates under the fiction of the Ranee of 

Travancorc, but actually under the Compan), Gordon 770 Consequences likely to 

result from allowing Europeans to resort to India, Chaplin 5302 Knowledge of 

Europeans of Eastern languages. Smith 5498 Advantages of bringing Europeans 

and Natives more in contact with each other. Smith 5610 Objections ofEuropeans 

to being tned by natives. Smith 5618 Rammohun Roy’s opinions See First 

Appendix 

Exchange 

1 Bills 

Bills issued by the East India Company, bearing interest at £5 per cent , will answer 

to them all the purposes of cash Gisborne 1194 Of exchange, w ould be a better 

mode of remittance for the East India Company than trading, private trade being 

better managed than the Company s commerce Gordon 2213 More fear of mer 

chants combining to raise the price of merchandize than the rate of bills, to embarrass 

the Company s remittances, Langton4 841 The traffic m bills is v cry considerable , 

hoondies are alwajs to be procured in Coimbatoor, Svlluan 5111 The rate of tits 

count on bills varies verj much , the rates charged by the Bank of Bengal are taken 
as the criterion. Bracken 204 — —Issued by shroffs, are called hondees. Bracken 211 

Large transactions carried on in the interior by means of hondees. Bracken 212 

— —Stamps on bills of exchange are very much evaded Bracken 223 ■ —T he Com 
pan) fixes its rates of exchange at 23d and will not deviate from it The) do not 
put up their bills to auction as His Majesty s bills are in the colonies Gordon 2215 

■'1 he government of India now grants bills of exchange on merchants cargoes Gof 

don 2216- -The company Advance coin , hav e the security of the cargo and bill of 

lading and receive coin in London, Gordon 2218 

Statement of rates of exchange at which certain houses have bought and sold bills on 
Calcutta from 1814 15 to 1822 , also the rates for such bills, recorded in the Minutes 
of the Last India Trade Committee of London, with the medium rite deduced, for 
each )car from 1814 15 to 182S 29, inclusive , also the rates at which tho East India 
Compan) have drawn on Calcutta during tho same period, extracted from Parlia 
mentar) Papers of 1830, p 731 
Sec also Remittances 

2 Board Rates 

Statement of the loss sustained by the East India Company from the conversion into 
sterling of the sums advanced from the revenues m India, in reimbursement of the ter 
n tonal outlay in England, at the Board rates, as compared with the mercantile rates 

of exchange, Langton 4S37 —Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of 

the balance duo from territory to commerce by the use of fixed Board rates, according 
to the calculations m Report 1630, and in that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the dose of tho )ear m which the increase or decrease occurred, at the rates of 
the luterest on the home bond debt, w 729— ^—Difference between the computation of 
witness and the Compan) as to the Board rates of exchange, Langton 4^38— — A\ is 
dom of the Board in admitting no change in the rates, Langton 48*12 

Lxea hon , Of an American sailor at Canton, Plotrden 3/7G -Resignation of the 

American Consul, Plovden 37/S Justice of the Clunese in the execution of seven 

teen Chinese who had murdered some French sailors wrecked on the coast, Plovden 
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i 3780 — —Form of trial observed on that occasion, Plowden 3/83 — — 'Chinese gene 
rally desirous to do justice, Ploicden 3784 

Expenses of Wars ui India See Wars 
Exports See Imports Silk, 3 

Export Duties , Heavy nature of them in the trade between the different parts of India, 
Gordon 489 Illegal manner w which they are levied, Gordon 490, 527 

External and internal commerce of India See Third Appendix 


F 

Factory at Canton Refusal of the Factory to allow the pm ate investments of the 

captains to be sent up to Canton in 1830, Blair 2567 Statement concerning the 

disturbance between the Company s Factory and the Chinese authorities, 1830, Blair 

2o69> Innes 2698 Dispute attributed parti) to the arm al of ladies at the Factory, 

partly to the demand for tne Parsees who hilled Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2536 

Threat of the Chinese to send and expel ladies from the Factory, Inn^s 2712 

Papers respecting suspension of trade, protection of Factor), &.c Sec First and 
Second Appendixes 
See also Petitions 

Pact ones See Indigo Silk, 4 

Fair, Mr See Licenses 

famine , Is common at Madras on mg to drought, Gordon 437 

Tecs Statement of the rate of fees received at the East India House from civil and 
military officers and others, proceeding to the East Indies See First Appendix 

rdalure Silk Sec Silk, 4 * 

Finance General observations upon the financial period of India from 1780 to 1793, 

Langton 2904 Financial state of the Company s affairs whilst their character was 

purdv commercial, Melt, ill 4435 Explanation in answer to Mr Langton’s evidence 

concerning the finances of the East India Companj , Melcill 4444, 4451 
See lleienuc 

Fish The sea lying off Madura abounds with fish, Gordon 429 Exactions in levying 

the duty on fish, which by law should only amount to 5 per cent , Gordon 431 

fishing Boats , Are subject to duties of anchorage and clearance on passing from one 
port to another in India, Gordon 4 74 

Flour Mills The flour mills at Calcutta are the most extensive mills known, Gordon 
2237 

Forbes, Sir Charles (Anal) sis of hs Evidence) — Statement and explanations with 
respect to the injur) sustained by Mr \\ ilkmson, on account of the interference of 
Government in a contract which lie bad been allowed to make for the purchase of, 
saltpetre, in the year 1811, 2313 — —Unjust conduct of the East India Company in 
regard to tlie throwing open the Malwa opium trade m 1828, and then suddenly 
resuming the monopolv, which amounted to a robber) of the property of tlieir allies 

and the private merchants of India, 231G These injuries arose from the Company 

sustaining the double character of merchants and administrators of government, 2317, 

2322 The results of their cotton purchases arc also prejudicial to the merchants in 

5U2 
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India, 2321 — —Largo capitalists could not enter the market on the same footing, 
because the weight of the Company as sou reign has a great tnlluencc on the growers 

and dealers, 2322 There was forrneily great oppression from tho Company forcing 

tiie natnes to t ike advances, and compelling them to deliver their cotton , it maj not 

be the practice so much now as formed}, 232*3 The Company s influence is far 

beyond that of large capitalists, 2333 Disinterested support receded b) the Govern- 

ment of India from the Bombay merchants, Forbes and Co , awl Bruce, Fawcett and 
Co , during the wars in India, from 1803 — 1803, 2333 
[Second Examination ]— Explanations of evidmce gnen on a prior examination 
relative to the assistance given oy the merchants of India to the Company , probable 
prohibition of tho Directors to the government in India gu mg nnj support to merchants 
in cases of emergency, 233G, 235 2 -T he Corapan} entered upon the present charter 
w ith that feeling strongly expressed, 2330—— Proi ed b) largo speculation in claret, 

233G— — Loas uy this speculation, ‘2312 T, lie trade of India would be conducted 

with more security nnd adiuntnge if the soiercign power of India were entirely debarred 
from any competition in trade, other than what may arise from anj necessity derived 

from their character as sovereigns, 2315 The trade of India might bo vastly 

increased if tho Company did not trade at nil, 23 17 — — - And that the prohibition by 
law of the Company s carrying on trade with India would be n great benefit to the 

East India Company themselrcs, 2332 Effects of the failure of Palmer and Co , 

2358— The loss of the Company upon their trndc from India to England has been 

very great, 2301 Recommendation of n plan for opening tho Company 's treasury m 

London and Canton for money against bills upon India, by which they might command 
money to a large extent and cflcct tlicir remittances upon fair terms, 230-1, 2380, 
2388— — Combinations of merchants w ould be improbable, and almost, from their great 
number, impossible, against the Company in India, 2365, 23GG, 2370 'lhe Com- 

pany, if not traders, would always be able to effect tlicir remittances on fair terms, 

2373 -Tho Company should altogether abandon tlicir trade to and from India, 

and carry on uo trade from India to China, 2374— -But tho trade from China to 
London ought to be left m their hands, or great risk will be run of losing it altogether, 
2376, 2380 

State of Ceylon, the Goiemnicnt retain the monopoly of the cinnamon trade , the 
trade is loaded with duties , the people are subject to forced labour under the Dutch 
law , upon the w-holo it is the worst colonial goiemnicnt under ti.e sun, 2381 

The remittances made by the Company to this country for the purposo of paying 
pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political charges, might perhaps 
be rnade in India , the change would be attended by great difliculty and mcomemence, 

[Third Examination ]— Combination of tho merchants at Bombay is precluded, as 

the revenues of Bombay do not meet the expenses of the Government, 2386 Tho 

Company should abandon their trade with India altogether, on condition of retaining 

the tea trade entirely, 2387 The character of the Chinese nnd their government 

being an impediment to free trade, 2361 Effects likely to be produced on the 

money market by the Company remitting entirely in bullion, supposing them to have 

given up all trade with India, 2394 Bullion remittances could atall times be effected, 

2404 No combination of merchants could subject tho Company to any greater 

expense than remitting m bullion, 240G The Company, on abandoning their trade, 

should also gi\ e up their monopolies on opium and salt, 2409 The same revenue 

as is now raised from these articles might be procured through the medium of increas- 
ing customs and trade, 2411,2441,2453 Import duties might perhaps be raised 

under a more liberal Government, 2416 And an excise duty cn salt, opium, and 

tobacco, managed as m tins country, would be far less objectionable than the present 
monopoly, and. British ships might then be loaded with salt to India, 2417- -An lift* 
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portatiou of salt from Madras to'Bengal would cause a return trade in rice from Bengal, 
♦24*23 Salt is now raised by the monopoly 800 to 1,000 percent, beyond the ex- 

* penses of production, 2425 -— -The present method of procuring salt at the mouth of 

’the Ganges is most oppressive to the natives of India, 2422, 24*26 Worse than 

slavery in the West-Indies, 2428 The interchange of rice and salt between Madras 

and ‘Bengal has greatly diminished, on account of the heavy duty on salt in * Bengal, 
f which amounts to prohibition, 2438. 

. There is no general difficulty in obtaining licenses to reside in India ; at the same 
c time, all restrictions ought to he removed consistently with the well-being of the 

Government, 2440, 2442, *2443 The unrestrained admission of strangers to India 

would not be agreeable to the natives, 2444 Few would be able to go the distance, 

.requiring capital, 2444 -The capital of India has not been increasing ; they are 

• over-taxed, both the agriculture and internal commerce, 2446 Circular from the 

'■ Finance Committee, signed W. H. Baunerman, Official Secretary, stating the intention 
'of the Government to tax copper , iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an import duty of 
TO per cent., 244S -■■■ • T he stamp-tax was imposed in Calcutta in 18*27, and has 

created much dissatisfaction in India, 2454 The tax was resisted in Madras and 

Bombay, and not persisted in, 2455 India is now over-taxed, 2457 Good effect 

'resulting from the firm conduct of the Factory at Canton resisting the demands of the 

.Chinese government, 2458 ; and see Appendix II. Memorials, dated 31st March 

1831, addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the Board of Trade, upon the subject 
'of the reduction and modifications of the duties on East-India goods, 2459. 

Forbes, Sir C. See Java. 

Forbes and Co. See Government of India . 

Fort Glosterj The pnly estate in India held by a European in his own name. Bracken 

235 Granted by Warren Hastings to Mr. Lambert, Bracken 236 — — Principally 

nee lands. Bracken 238. 

Fraud. Peculation is carried on to a far greater extent among Natives than European 
servants of the East-India Company ; the conduct of the few Europeans is an exception 
to the rule; the exception with Natives is when they do not peculate, Sinclair 4418, 
4422. 

See Monopoly . 

Fraser. , See Java. , * 

Free Mariners. Sec Mariners. 

Free Mariners' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside m India, Rickards 2783. 

Free Merchants' Indentures ; Cost of, for permission to reside in India is £27. I Or. 

Rickards 2783. i 

Free Ports. See Outports. ~ 1 

Free Traders. Statement of rates of fees received at the East-India House. See First 
! Appendix . 

Free Trade. See Trade 6. it’ 

Freight. In 1814, freight from Calcutta was £25 a ton; has been as high as fifty 
guineas a ton ; is now as low as 15*. , Gordon 399 — ■ —Effect of liigh and low freights 

on merchandize, Gordon 400 Freight to India at present £2 to £3 per ton; from 

India on dead weight £4 ; on light goods £5 to £3, Rickards 2763 Freights 

paid by the Company in 1789-1790 to India, £26 and £27 ; to China, £21, Rickards 
27G7.' See accounts in First Appendix. 
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French, arc* rajigfd in trade with Indn, Bracken 277. 

French Settlement* in India c < c Pondicherry 

Fuel The intnn of India me very little coal ax fuel, Bra el en 331 They generally 

burn wood in tlie lower provinces, and cow-dung made into riles in the upper pro 

unces, Bracken 335 -Frit-c of wood at Calcutta is sixteen rupees for one hundred 

maunds, or «J2r for 8,000lbs , Brack en 33" 

Fundi Hast Indn Comptuv luxe liccn lately borrowing tnone\ at file per cent in 
India, Bracken 3GG \ml remitting Jugcly to Digland, Bracken 30" 


G. 

Gani Robberies ^ee Dccoity 

Gi/der, Dr of Ahmcdibid, lnd a large piece of land /wen lum for experiments in pro 
duemff cotton of an improved growth, die scheme failed, Ritchie U“1 

Gisborne, Matt heir (\mljsis of lux Etidutct )— 1\ ns engaged from 181b to IS29 in 

commercial pursuits in Indn, ‘I9G Hid ncry onpertumty of observing the course 

of free tndc in Indn, 99° 1\ Inch occasioned o \erj ’griat ilcnnnd for British 

minufactures, cottons, woollens, and metals, 10CC lli turns were rmdc m coffee, 

sugar and rue, 1002 The penvintn of Java were m a better condition, geiiondh 

speaking tli in the peasantry of Bengal, 1C01 \\ ngrx ben g nearly double in Java, 

1000 -The current com of Ji»a is Dutch money, I IX>7— - — i raiclhng by dawk, m 

Calcutta, < Npcnsc of, 101 1 Provisions weri not furimheil gratuitously, 1015 

Statement of the articles imported to India for the gi neral purposes of trade, nnd the 
usual rctuni cargoes, 101** - T lie first import of cotton twi«t took flare 1823, 

and in 1821 about 120 000lbs weight wen imported, 1021 In lb2\ about 

1,000 OOOlhs, 102*2 Kind of twist principally consumed , the machtntry used by 

the mtnos continues the same as formerly , 10 J2 IjiJi«h cotton manufacture cannot 

liaie matenalls interfered with Indian, as tho quantitv imjorted, m comparison with 
the consumption, is scry small, 103^ — — -W cavers in Inch » do not confine their occu- 
pation to weai mg only , they are nl<o agncultumts and fishermen 1015 -Cotton, 

siltpetre, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, coffee, pepper, lir die md shell lac, aa the pnn 
cipal returns from Indn, 1017 — - — Cotton could not bt exported from Indn to this 

country unless screwed by English machinery, 1050 lineal cottcn is much li fetior 

to the lowest kind or American, 10 >2 In shortness of staple, and being trueh more 

dirty, 1053 Brazil cotton Ins been successfully introduced and rul tinted l» India, 

and sold in England for 1« a lb , when Bengal cotton was lrf , 1055— The quantity 
of sugar Ins increased, but not materially, from the imperfect mode of manufacture , 

1057 Bengal «ugar is cou«iderably mfenor to that manufactured in China and 

Siam 10G3 Bice Ins become an article of much greati r commerce since the mven 

tion of machinery m this country to free it from the husk after arrival here, 10GG 

Tlie export from Calcutta has been file times as much in the last three years as it was 
prcuously, 10GS 

Indigo was first imported from India forty years igo , hut Ins now increased to an 

extent which supersedes all other wdigoes, 1072 Lac dye was first discovered In 

some Indians who were m the interior of tlie country in India, 1075 Suck lac is 

the gum with the insect, or egg of the luseci, in it, from which lac dye is made, 10/G 

Lae dye is principally used for dyeing scarlet cloths, 10/9 And is now u«cd 

instead of coelnneal, 10S9 -The principal obstacle to the extension of commercial 

intercourse with India is the want of returns, and the had quality, generally, or the 

products of India, 10S4 Free trade, notwithstanding the fluctuations, must on the 

whole have been profitable, from the great increase which has taken place, 10S8 
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No license is necessary to reside in Java, but a passport 13 required on travelling index 

into the interior, 1092 — —At Calcutta the expenso of a license amounts to fifteen 

guuieas, 1100— They are seldom refused, but on application for a person to assist GONT — GOR 
in witness’s counting-house a license was refused, on the ground that there were not 
sufficient reasons specified for Ins residence m India ; subsequently the license v, is 
granted, 110*2— — On some occasions difficulties have occurred in procuring passports 

tor females, even when tlicir husbands are m India, 1113 Licences, though seven 

guineas for Europeans, are only £2 each for persons born in India desiring to return, 

1114 Persons may be sent home from India, but instances rarely occur, 1120 

Provisions orders are not given in Bengal, whafeier are (ranted are usually procured 
at friends’ houses, 1130 — —The cotton country m Bengal is several hundred miles 

from Calcutta, 1134 The mode of cultivation is generally defective , different seed, 

and frequent changing, are much wanted, 1137- Twist, principally used in Calcutta, 

has never been introduced successfully further than two hundred nules, 1139 T lie 

poorer orders wearing a commoner manufacture, 1140 

The machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest description pos 

sible, description of construction, and manner of working, 1143 The East -India 

Company neither carry on their mercantile transactions with advantage to themselves 

or others, 1140 Because all commodities in which they interfere were driven up to 

unprofitable rates, and their monopoly stopped all private trade in others, 1147 

Particularly the export of silk from India, 1148 fhej also enjoy the monopoly of 

opium, and the salt monopoly, 1149— Permission to « Xpert raw products of India 
to China would greatly facilitate the means of making remittances from India to Eng 
land, 1153— At present there arc 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 dollars annually remitted 

from China to India, 115G At the same time the Americans import large quail 

titles of silver into China, 1158— —The cottons of India arc very durable, and their 
muslins of very soft texture, 11G0 The natives of India make indigo upon the Euro- 

pean plan, but still very inferior to that mode by Europeans, from want of proper 
attention, 1170 

In 1815 the importation of Butish goods was 800 000 yards, and in 1830 about 

45,000,000 yards, 1173 The 4,000,000 pounds weight of twist have deprived the 

Indians of an immense labour in spinning, 1174- — -the sale of British manufactures in 
India would be greatly increased oy the improvements of the exports, such as sugar 

and cotton, 1177 Butish mamifvctures pay a duty of two and a half pdr cent on 

importation into Calcutta, 1 185 The duty paid on all Indian produce here is v erj 

high, 1186 — — Bdls issued by the Company bearing interest of five percent answer, to 
them, all the purposes of cash, 1194 

Gonatca . See Si/A, 4 

Gordon, Peter (Analysis of his Evidence). — Had resided m India since 1810, and 

visited several parts of the Continent, 374 Opening the trade with India lias 

greatly extended the commerce of the world, 388 At Calcutta free trade has 

uijuted the re-export trade, but increased the import and export trade, 390 The 

shipping interest of Calcutta has suffered by the opening of the trade, 39G 

Owing to the competition of British shipping, 397 In 1814, freight from Calcutta 

was as high as £25, and has been known to be as lugh as fifty guineas , it is now as 
low as 15r , 399 — —The effect high freights had on trade generally, particularly the 

cotton wool trade, 400 Effect of free trade on Calcutta shipping, 403 

Arms and ammunition are supplied to the Company’s ports by application to the 
arsenals of the Company, 404— — Private individuals not being allowed to export 

arms, 405 Tile Americans therefore have the trade in their hands on the west 

coast of Sumatra, at Siam, and Cochin China, 407 Both Europeans and Natives 

have been benefited by the free trade, 410— — India has received speltei for consump- 
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tion, and non imports £2,000,000 sterling m cotton piece goods from England, while 
formerly *ho exported tins same amount to I ondon. 111— — Andtlie consumption of 
British cotton is increasing in India, 112 — —Mans new commodities Itave Lem » xported 
from India since free (rule commenced, especially lac dye, jnddy , m d stick lie *113 

Bunca tin has also become an export, Ilf 'I ficrc is no gr oil harbour along 

the CoTonvuulil Const, ‘lit The farmer# at Madras arc worse ofl than the cooleys 

at Cilculta, 121 — —At Ramind tliree stout men and fisc women work from sunrise to 

sunset for 4d a day, 123 Method of levying the dulj on fish at Ilammd, I'll 

'I lie peasantry at Madras are much worse oil than those at Ceylon, 13-1 Famines 

and scarcities are frequent at Madras from dron„ht, 1J0 

iSature of the conimcrciil intercourse carried on between the Bengal and Madras 

presidencies, 43‘J Injurious effects c f the monopcly of salt in Bengal, 110 And 

Madras, 117— —System of police used to preserve the salt monopoly at Madras, 11^ 
- — Which is a considerable expense, from which the Last India Company dome no 
benefit, 131— — But it is kept up to present llu introductirn of Madras salt to Bengal, 

432— —Shipping at Madras is injured by the salt mono] oly , 134 Madras is partly 

dependant on l&ngal for n supply of food, 1 /) Notwithstanding the high duty, it 

would pay to export salt from th s country, 100 - -Muse it rock salt can he imported 
into Calcutta, |W> — — In case of the monopcly being abolished, a great supply of salt 

would be scut to India from Bristol and Lticrp >ol, If." Hie insecurity of persons 

and j roperty is a great impediment to the growth of trade jn India, 1011— DitBculty 
of inti reourge owing to trunsit duties, 1/2 — —Injurious tflVet* of hetvv cu«tom house 

charges, 4/7 Pilotage rates are aery heavy at Calcutta , but on the ( oromafldel 

Coast, where there is no rner,there ore no pil itage dues, and the anchorage expense is 
moderate, W*— — 1 1 here is much urn it rssary dilxy m passing the »ea customs, 1M— 
'I raiLMt d ities charged on internal commerce , illegality of some of these charges, d^b 

British iron exported from oik port to another of the Madras presidency is charged 

sixteen per cent a<l ro/ormduty , illegality rf the clnm, l‘J/ -’I he sv stein of 

customs differ at Malabar ami Canara from that which j mails m the other j arts of 

the presidency of Madras, 5B1 lliere arc twenty one custom stations at Mndiira, 

and each of uu-»e lias fire inferior mettoo stations, which art illegal establishments, 
r )07— ' These stations arc always fanned to latwes, who cm] hi\ tlw it relatives and 

dependants under them, 50D The londnct of the rcicnui firmer* is the grossest 

povublc towardsihe natives, 513 And thee are always men cf straw, and in cases 

of defalcation have often proved not worth a stalling, 515 3 he sea customs are not 

fanned, 517 Custom house establishment at Madura, 523— 1 The witness often paid 

duties illegally exacted, anil received no udequ itc cfhr of remuneration on representing 

the case, 5_S* \lleged infringement by the Company’s officers of the public regula 

tions issued ill India at the opening of tho tradi , admitting British staples duly free, 

53a The great cause of the distress or the natius on the Coromandel coast is the 

present rev enuc s\ stem, 540 

The territory of Madura depends entirelr on being well watered, winch is principally 

accomplished by art iGcial means, 550 And the tanks for this purpose, which are of 

ancient construction and under the control of the Government, arc in very bad repair, 

5oo Irrigation might be earned in India, by a proper expenditure of capital and 

skill, to a much greater extent than it is now carried, 503 It is particularly noces 

sary fornce, and all gram is better for being well watered, 5Gf 1 ho streams which 

fall from the Ghauts are not properly economized, 5G" Many improvements in 

irrigation might be advantageously adopted m India which are practised m other conn 

tries, 572 Method of collecting the land tax in the district of Ilamnad, which 

amounts to one fourth of the dry cultivation and one half of the lands which command 
water, 573— The collection is made by instalments and exacted bv means of tor 
ture, if necessary, 574 Bad effects of tins system on the ryots, 570— The tax 
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in the kingdom of Ramnad is a permanent zemmdary assessment, 577 Present 

wretched state of the succession and government of Ramnad, 578 — —Which is not a 
solitaiy instance of bad management, as many of the neighbouring kingdoms are m the 
same state, 581 

The revenue of Madura undei the native government was more productive, and the 
land better cultivated than at piesent, 583— — -The settled revenue of Ramnad is 

119,000 star pagodas annually, 5 84- -Land in Bengal subject to the taxes would 

sell from ten to twenty fiv e years’ purchase 587- Cloth, salt, and chanks are the 

staple products of exportation from the 'Madras territory, 594 -The salt is only 

exported to Bengal, 595— -The salt trade is entirely monopolized by the East India 

Company, and no person may deal wholesale in salt, 597 Caramutti is a mineral 

alkali produced at Madras, but of too weak a quality for exportation to Europe, 599 

It is used at Ceylon for the manufacture of soap, and the pui posts of washing, 

G02 There is a considerable export of soap to all parts of India from Tranquebar, 

604 Cotton and indigo are both exported from Madras, the latter principally from 

Pondicherry, 605 — —Different modes of manufacturing indigo in Bengal and Madras, 
008 — — ‘ The Company’s investment of -cotton is procured at Madras by means of 

commercial residents, oil — —In 1823 their investment was 8,000 bales, 615 The 

manufacture of sugar and indigo canuot be beneficially carried on under the present 
system of laud tax, C19 

In (he Madras Presidencv the Company’s cotton agent gets £5,000 commission per 
annum, which charge is exclusive of carnage and freight and packing, C 22 - — They 
are allowed to carry on trade on their private account, 623 — —And sometimes charge 

as high as fifteen per cent , 625 W lide a similar charge at Calcutta is two and a 

half per cent , at Madras, five per cent, 63C The cochineal of Madras is very 

inferior as compared with the insect of Mexico, 634 Cochineal is a finer red dye 

than lac dye, 636 T he Company are not good traders, 642 There are no Bri 

tish merchants at Madura, Taujore, or Tinnevelly, 643 The indigo planters of 

Bengal are a great advantage to the country, 647 At Madras and Bombay the laws 

against the settlement of strangers are stricter than at Calcutta, 648 Passports for 

tidvelhngm India are moat vexatious regulations, 652- In consequence of these 

regulations, the witness was imprisoned and marched to Madura, and imprisoned for 

two months 661 Narrative of the ibov e transaction, 662 And causes of the 

dispute which led to the above result, 691 Uses to which chank shells are applied, 

704 Madras cotton is valued at 100 rupees per candy , but Tinnevelly and Ram- 
nad cotton at 120 rupees per candy , 709 All Europeans travelling in India are 

obliged to be furnished with a passport, 711 From 1796 to 1802 Ceylon was 

governed bv the East India Company, 717 State of the administration of justice 

in Ceylon, 720 

[S ctnid Examination ]— Forced residence of natives of India in their villages, where 

they are forced to cultivate for the Company on their own terms, 726 Only man 

nerm winch they can quit, even for a day swork, 731 The system of forced resi 

dence extends to Bengal Case of ten ryots who had left their employ, and were 

woikiug for the Island of Saugur Company, 736 Generally speaking, the Com 

pany are under advances to their workmen, or allege themselves to be so, 741 Case of 

three chank divers atAttancurry,748 — —Alleged methods used to force natives to become 

ry ots of the East India Company by forced Joins, 758 Heavy silk duties on the 

export ttion of sdk from Bengal to Madras 7b — —Lands in Madras cannot by law be 
held by any British subject, 77 u— ’ — Death of Mr Thackeray m attempting to collect the 
revenues, 77 °—— System of colonization encouraged at Ceylon, 781— The greatest 
bar to the settlement of colonists is the liberty ot the gov eminent to ship off or im 

prison without habeas corpus, 783- State of the Presidency of Pondicherry and the 

d strict of Karical, 785 -The French and all foreign territories are in a much 
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better state than the English settlements, 787 The French have considerably 

improved Pondicherry, 78b— The Dutch settlements are also well administered 

79 j Therp are fen rich native families, as wherever wealth is known to exist, 

it is seized by the revenue officers of the East India Company, 794 \nd 

torture is resorted to when the owner of riches refuses to deliver up his property, 796 

Cruelty of the revenue peons, 797 -Unavailing representations to the Madras 

government, 800 

The roads and bridges in the province of Madras are in a had state None exist 

beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 803 -The rivei s are crossed by 

means of rafts of split bamboo and earthen pots, which are very insecure, 804 Im 

mense sums are annually expended by the Irrigation Board, 606 The large tank at 

Barnnad is a mere dam ot mud across a torrent, 806 — - — And is of very ancient 

construction, 809- -The teppacolom or tank at Madura is a wOTk of native con 

struction and so substantially Duilt as to require no repair, 810 Unhealthmess of 

Saugur Island, 813 Ten lacs of rupees have been expended by private individuals 

in clearing the jungle, 814 Great fertility of the island , the soil is rich loam, to the 

depth of twenty feet SI 7- 'The cotton grown on the Company s territory is the 

worst that comes to the British market, 818— — The cotton produced in the islands of 
Seychelles and Bourbon is the finest in the world, 819— — Badness of the machinery 

used in India for cleaning cotton 824 The Indians arc not prejudiced against the 

use of machinery , the Hindoos buy all their food from the strand mills at Calcutta, 

828 At Travancore Messrs Beaufort and Co have attempted to grow a cinnamon 

estate , but the uncertainty under which property is held is an insuperable bar to con 

siderable improvement, 830 Tinnevellj cotton is the best next to Seychelles «.nd 

Bou'bon, 83o Statement of disputes between the Madras government as to the levy 

ingduties ongoods removed by the witness 851 Statement concerning the arrest 

and detention of the witness for residing at Ramnad in 1827, without licenses from the 
East India Company, 883 

[Third Examination ] — Opinion of the Advocate General of Bengal, stating that a 
British subiect cannot he impleaded by auother British subject in any of the country 

courts, 941' Statement of leasons which induced the witness not to proceed against 

the officers of the East India Company who detained his person and levied duties on 

his goods, 942 Different causes of dispute between the witness and the East India 

Company, 951 Evil effects of the present system of purveyance for Europeans in 

India, 9 d 4 — —A tariff is published of the price at which natives must supply pro 
visions, but the payment of which is after evadpd by the Government officers, 955 

Mussclman villages are exempt from supplying food at the tariff prices, 963 

Magistrates and. officers, both civil and military, generally travel free of expense, 908 

-Population of Madura, 1,000,000 97G The general system of tariff charges 

fall dreadfully heavy on. the poorest classes A few of the principal inhabitants of a 
village may gam, as trades are divided into guilds, and the heads are better paid 
than the rest 979— As they manage the business by arranging the payment of the 

under contributors, 984 Travellers would experience the greatest difficulty W 

getting supplied, were it not for these arrangements, as the natives would not only 
reluctantly sell, but willingly allege after the departure of a traveller that they had 

recen ed no remuneration for goods supplied 987 Provisions are seized by force 

if refused, 988 A revenue officer is always enabled to travel free of expense, cither 

native or European, 991 But not out of their own district, 992 

Table containing the Nemck prices and the market value, 1199 Difference be 

tween the market and tariff prices, 1206 

[l ourth Examination ] — -Mistakes w former evidence rectified, 2092 State of the 

currency in India at the time of the emperor Ackbar, 2094 Gold and silver were 

both corned at that period, but not circulated at any fixed rate, but at any market pneo 
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(hey would fetch, 2096 The first English com was at Bombay, a copper coin; (he 

Company afterwards copied the Mogul’s rupee 'of the Surat Mint, 2103— — A mint 
was first established in Calcutta in 1757* where the rupees were struck bearing the 

Moorshedabad impression, 2104 The Company were authorized, under restrictions, 

to coin in India, 1 2105 — '■ — •These regulations are broken through-by the Company, 

although illegal hy the law of England, 21 08 Alterations made at different times m 

' the currency of the Company’s states in India, 2110 Proportionate value of gold to 

silver, 211*2 — —Different denominations of rupees in circulation in India, 2113- 

Gold and silver are in the same alloy at all the presidencies as Tower of London gold 
coin, 2116 — —Necessity of great attention to. the circulating medium in India, 2118 

There arc Mints in Bengal, 1 Madras, and Bombay, 2120 Besides those in the 

Nizam, Kingdom of Oude, and Maliratta states, which are under the management of 

the East-India Company, 2121- Money for India would be better and more cheaply 

executed in this country, 2123 And the natural operations of commerce would 

supply the metals for tne purpose, 2131— —As England and Europe would be mutu- 
ally supplied with specie as they happened to have a demand for 'them, 2136 

Expenses and charges incurred on shipments of bullion from one presidency to another, 
2141— — There should be One general coinage for India," and that coinage should be 
shuck in this country, 2142 — — Before the Company coined in India, there was a uni- 
versal standard, the Delhi standard ; the exchanges between the presidencies are now 
formed upon an arbitrary principle, the will of the Company, for the convenience of 

their accounts' 2144 Two-shilling pieces would become current as a rupee ; the 

sicca rupee is heavier; the Madras rupee is lighter than two shillings, 2151 The 

weight of the Madras and Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths of the Calcutta rupee, and 

their touch is exactly the same, 2152 Banking establishments would be among the 

first enterprizes of Europeans in India, if they w ere permitted to settle freely, 2153 

-Their establishment would be extremely beneficial to India, 2154 There are 

country bankers, natives, all over India, 2155—- — At Bombay there is no bank; atMadras, 
one, the Company’s ; at Calcutta, five, in one of which the Company hold one-fifth 

share, 2157 The Company’s bank is a chartered bank under Act of Parliament, 

2158 The shares of the chartered bank were 5,000 rupees; are now double that 

amount, and have been higher, 2161 The original 6tock was half a million sterling, 

2163 — —The notes of the bank are received throughout Calcutta as cash, and also by 

the government, 2166 At Madras notes are not taken hy the government with a 

view to keep the specie in the country, 2171 There are about half a million ster- 
ling of bank notes in circulation throughout India, 2173 India could immediately 

employ <£50,000,000 sterling, if banks w ere on the same footing they are in England, 

‘21T4 TTie natives in India would have confidence in Europeans from the protection 

they receive from the Government of England; the natives being liable to be ruined 
by any act of the' Company’s officers, without appeal. 1 

(Fifth Examination.] — Corrections of former evidence relative to the power exer- 
cised by the Company in coining, 2177 The gov eminent paper is ill executed, 2178 

■ Evil consequences on the trading community of the irregular method of the East- 

India Company in managing the debt of India, 2180 Conduct of the Company to 

the firm of Baretti, 2183 Unfair controul used by the Company in managing the 

interest of money, which is attended with fluctuations very prejudicial to the com- 
munity in general, 2188 It would be a very great advantage" if the whole of the 

Company’s debt was managed in England to the commercial interest of India; the 

debt amounts to £42,000,000 sterling, 2197 r And coidd be managed by the Bank, 

or the East-India Company, or the Government, 2200— If the debt were reduced 
from five to four per cent, the saving would be half a million, 2201 Plan for effect- 

ing a transfer of the debt from India to London, 2202- Which would strengthen the 

connection between the countries, 2208— Several investigations have taken place, each 
one low ering the number of natives hoi ding stock in the Indian debt ; a t enth is perhaps 
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held by the natncx, 2210 Dills of exchange would he a better mode of remittance 

for the East India Company than trading, private trade being better managed than 
the Company’s commerce, 2212— "1 ho Company fixes its rate of Exchange at twenty- 
three pence, and will not deviate from it, they do not put their bills to auction as H« 

Majesty s bills are in the Colonies, 2215 'I he government in India now grant 

bills of exchange on merchants cargoes, 2216 The Company pay com as the 

security of the cargo, and hill of lading, and is repaid in com in London, 2218— 
\\ hen the Company purchase merchandize, it oficn nsis in price , cotton did, when, a 
few years since, the Company begun to remit from Calcutta, the interference of the 
East- India Company was very prejudicial to the Madras houses of agency > 2228— 
The same effects would not fiaie taken place if prnutc traders liad invested to the 
same amount, 2229 — — -The condition of tho weavers m India is that of persons con 
stantly in debt, under advances from the Company, and it is their system to keep them 
so, 2i«3 2 ’■ ■ Steam engines have been introduced into India by Europeans for various 

useful purposes, 2233—* — -'I he piper manufactured in India is very bad, 223-1 There 

arc extensive (lour nulls at Calcutta, 2238— The want of water and fuel arc great 
drawbacks to the successful application of machinery, 2211—11 ages at Calcutta , a 
Hindoo carpenter sixpence, a Chinese twopence, a European six shillings per diem, 

2212 —Agriculture is the most natural occupation to Indians, 2252 Dice is now 

largely exported to England from India in the husk, 225.3 Mr Duncan established 

a factory for iron at Cossimbuzar, which sunk at lus death, 225b— —At Ilamuad, 
Indian iron is sold at a higher price than British or Swedish , it w very pliable, but 
expensive, 2258 

Government of Ceylon Sec Ceylon 

Government of India Evil consequences arising from the East India Company sustain 
mg the double character of merchants and administrators of Government, Corbet 2316, 
2317, 2322 — Large capitalists could not enter the market on tho same footing, 
because the weight of tho Companv as sovereigns lus a great influence on natives, 
1 orbes 2322, 2323— Disinterested support received by the government of India 
from the Bombay merchants, Forbes and Co , and Bruce, Fawcett and Co , during 

the wars m India, from 1803 — ISO j, Porbes 2333, 2336, ‘2332 Prohibition of the 

Directors to the government in India giving any support to merchants m case ot emcr 

geiicy, r orbes 233G The Company entered on their present charter with that feel 

mg strongly expressed, rorbes 2336- -1 he government or India would be better 

conducted if tlie soicreign power of India was entirtly debarred from any competition 
in trade, Porbes 2345, 2347, etc art 230S— — 1 Tho prohibition by law of the East 
India Company carrying on trade would be a great beneht to the government of India, 

Porbes 2352 The EasUlndi i Company should altogether abandon their trade to 

and from India, and carry on no trade from India to China, Fortes, 2371 How far 

the expenses of Government may be reduced in Comibatoor, Sullivan 5188 Reform 

of taxation, and administration of justice, in India, are the first necessities of the conn 

try, Rickards 2798 Such an irresponsible powei as that of removing subjects from 

a country without responsibility should not be vested m the hands of any government 
whatever, Rickards 2801 — — —Evil effects of the regulation, Rickards 2802— —Im 
provemeut of natives encouraged by the governments at the different presidencies, 

Rickards 2809 Evil coustquences of the Company interfering as sovereigns in the 

internal trade ot their dominions, Rickards 2846— — Great expense of the present 
government of India, Sullivan 5090—' Petitions of the Christian Hindoos, Parsees and 
JUahornedans, and others, natives of the East Indies, and inhabitants of the Wand of 
Bombay, praying that they may he extensively admitted into the principal offices of 

government, p 825, 827 Opinion of native inhabitants regarding the existing form 

of government, and its administrators, Ixative and European See Rammohun Roy , i« 
first Appendix State of feeling of the natives of India to the government of the 
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British, Chaplin. 5299 Evil effects of British government 6f India, Chaplin 5301 iMJtx 

'Am belief being instilled into natives of the superiority of Parliament o\er the — 

East India Company must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power GRA — HOM 
questionable, Smith 5575— Mischiefs likely to result from natives drawuig the dis 
traction between the Company s power and the King s Government, Smith 5582— 

The natives of Bombay hai e a complete knowledge of the distinction owing to the 

institutions of the King s Courts, Smith 5587- The feeling of India is to submit to 

the ruling power, they would not care whether it was King or Company, Smith 5597. 

Statements of the claims of the East-Imlia Company, and of credits damned by His 
Majesty s Government on account of supplies furnished, and expenses incurred on 
various accounts. See First appendix 

See also Courts oj Justice Janice, Administration of Land Revenue Revenue 
Trade 

Gram A large trade earned on in, with the Isle of Trance from Bengal, Bracken 50 

Is exported from Calcutta , and salt Is imported from the Coromandel Coast as a 

return cargo, Gordon 439 Is one*of the principal products of the district of 

Madura Gordon 551 

Growth of Silk, See Silk, 5 

Guzzerat See Co/ton 


Habeas Corpus How far any security partaking of the nature of habeas corpus could 
bo introduced into India, Sullivan 50h8— There is no reason why they should not 
have the habeas corpus where the natives have long been accustomed to the English law. 
Smith 5G10 Ramraohun Roy s opinion See hirst Appendix 

Harris, Mr See Indo Britons 

Hastings, JVarren See Revenue 

Helena, St ! Expenses of, formerly charged to, the commercial account of the East 

India Company, Langton 288G General state of receipts and disbursements at, 

extracted from the accounts laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of 

Commons, 1773, 3782, Langton 2899 Annual revenue and charges of, for the 

year 1781 2 to 1791 2 inclusive , also the same for the year 1792 3, Langton 2904 

Large amount of difference the alteration of the method of charging Bencoolen 

and St Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch, Langton 2921 

Hemp The failure of sun hemp plantations in the hands of the government of India, 

Richards 2810 Failure of hemp plantations in the Island of Salsette, Rickards 

2812 

Hides , Are a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 160o 

Hindoo Lawyers See Courts of J us tic e, 4 

Hindoos , Are small and weakly people, and very short lived, Gordon 54 7 

Petition of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Mahomedans, natives of the East Indies, ami 

inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p 82o -Petition of Christians, Hindoos 

Parsecs, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty s territories m India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p 827 
See also Natives of India 

Home Bond Debt See Debt 
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Homicide See Justice, Admirastration of 
Hondees See Banks, 3 Exchange, I ' 

Hong Merchants Causes of the embarrassments of Hong merchants, Ploxulen 3029 
— ‘—^-.Manner m which the Hong merchants settle the claims of foreigners through the 

East India Company, Plowden 3636 Method of Hong merchants in settling their 

accounts with foreigners, Plouden 3640 Failure of Manhop and Chunqua, Plowden 

3(542 Original reasons of the responsibility of Hong merchants for each other s 

debts Plowden 3647 Hong merchants are generally liberal merchants, Plowden 

3G51 Payments made by Hong merchants to the European creditors of the hank 

rapt Hongs, together with the government duties of Manhop, m January 1829, P/oir 

den 3653 Arrangements made with Americans, in 1828, with respect to trading 

through Hong merchants or others, Plouden 3654 
See also papers in First and Second Appendices 

Hong Kong Bay See Shipping 
Hwripanl. See Silk, 4 


I 

Imports 

1 Generally 

Imports and exports of Calcutta for the fifteen years ending 1827 28, Bracken 13 

Cotton piece goods and twist, metals, spelter, and woollens, are largely imported 

to Calcutta from England, Bracken 17, Gisborne 1000 

Statement of the articles imported to India for the general purposes of trade, and 

the usual return cargoes, Gisborne 1018 First import of cotton twist took place in 

1821, and in 1824, about 120,0001bs weight were imported, in 1828, about 

4 000,0001bs , Gisborne 1021 Principal exports from Calcutta, Bracken 49, 

Gisborne 1018 The principal obstacle to the extension of commercial intercourse 

tilth India 13 the want of returns, and the bad quality generally of the products of 

India, Gisborne 1084 In 1815, the importation ot British goods into India nas 

800,000 yards, and in 1830, about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 1173 British 

manufactures pay a duty of 2j per cent on importation into Calcutta, Gisborne 
1185 

The principal articles of import from Great Britain are woollens, metals, cotton, 
and cotton yam, Ritchie 1229— — Account stating the exports of British manufactures 

to Calcutta and Bombay 1829 30, Ritchie 123 7 Importation of silk from Persia 

to Bombay increased amazingly between 1816 and 1830, Ritchie 1266 Cotton from 

India was first imported into England 1791, United States cotton 1791, Crawfurd 

18G3 In 1827, 294,3101bs of American cotton were exported, and the value 

29,350,545 Spanish dollars, Crawfurd 1869 In 1S27, 68,411, 0151bs of cotton, 

the value of winch would be £1,068,922, was exported to British India, Crawfurd 1870 

Statement showing the quantity of silk shipped to England by the private trade, 

also the Company s investments, 1818 1828, showing an increase of 35J per cent on 

the private trade, and 17f on the Company s, Saunders 2080 Great varieties of 

articles have been exported to India since free trade which were never shipped by the 
Company, Rickards 2753 _ ( 

2 American 

For ten years, from 1794, exported from Bengal on an ai erage £404,357. Their 
imports £390,606 In six years, from 1802 3, the imports into India averaged 
£1 217,920, and their exports, £!, 15*1,494 per annum In three years, from 180b 9, 
their imports were £1,627,612, exports £1,705,814, Rickards 274S 
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3. Canton : , • , tral i e 0 f Canton, carried on by different 

the tonnage employed. 'See First Appenai „ ; . « . • 

4. Ceylon: t _ . {fl i.earv duties ; on rice from 50 to 75 

AH goods imported into Ce^on J tI J is aho charged with duty, 

^^"nnt & and arrack, are the pr-pal export. 

from Ceylon, Stewart 24G3- ^ , 

ft. Java:' . j . 9 n nnn fiOO truilders, the exports to 18,000,000, 

. Tn 1828, the imports amounted to -0,0 ' f Br i t j s h manufactures took 

place ; 6,000 cases of goods, „ 2™, arrack and hides, arc the stap e articles of 
sugar, rice, spices, tin, tobacco ».d|0,~rMh 24,0001bs. of inSigo a cre ex- 

. sna § as 

}fn £oOO tons, worth £100, *0, Madame 162a. 

Im portsSfch"ece-goods, provisions ; Exports, tortoise-shell, mother- 
of-pearl, rice, Maclaine 1806. 

srs- - 

nant,” JSicA-ord* *2783. 

Indigo: 

1. Generally: n ra cken 49 : Gisborne 1047 — —Ave- 

One of the principal exports from ^aunds a-year, Brackc li 52— -Chiefly 

rage exportation from Bengal about 1-0, ”“ as - fi r „ ckm 53 Result of the 

smt to England ; consumption of 1 rancei „ 5(3 There are from 300 to 

operationof fifty-six inttigo t 0 p 33 ^I^idigo manufactured by natives rnfe- 
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operationof fifty-six indigo factones for s nalul ractured by natives rnfe- 

400 indigo factories m Bengal, Brocken ^ p tmc , pally cultivated 

. riot to that made by Europeans, B A Description of the land best suited 

in J essore, Kisbnagur and Ti*oot, Brock m It foredos ‘ , heir mortgages on indigo 

for inch™, Bracken 158 -Agency b< ju les ea y French 111 Pondicherry, 

factories. Bracken 183 Principally ■" a n u “J'“ e 6 " 7 ^_ Difrer cut process of menu- 

Gordon 606 60S—' Urn natives of Madras manufacture 

, racturing in Bengal and Madras, Gordon 6 ^ manufacture of mdigo cannot be 

‘mud indigo for their own use, “ sys tcm of land-tax, Gordon 619 Was 

-beneficially carried on under P * bu t has now increased to an extent 

-first imported from India about fortyycma , Natives of India make mdigo 

(■which supersedes aU other mdigoes, Gmborne 1 / r altentl0I1> GtsSonie 

on the European plan, but still very 'inferior .fromi 1828 
. 1170 bu staple article of export^ J ,- w aIld the export ,is ™P' dl S' 

of indigo were exported, m Banufa “turer is a Chinese, Madame 1616 

exportation*' g&S 111S 
' ZZ):b“ut n, £i!®0 , ;S't p”MZmnt and labour in its production, Cravfurd 1891 
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—About £2,400,000 worth of indigo comc3 to Calcutta, Crawford. I893- — 

Which realizes in Europe about £3,000,000, Crawfvrd 1894 Beneficial effects 

resulting to the people of India from the cultivation of indigo being introduced. 
Craw fur A 1895 . 

See Assessment of Land. 

2. Plantations’ 

Failure of indigo plantations in the hands of the government of India, Rickards 
2810—— Improvements in native indigo plantations, Rickards 2815 


3 Planters 

Arc a very respectable class. Bracken 130, 149 Their method of carrying on 

business and establishing the factories. Bracken 141 Usually commence by bor 

rowing money of agency houses. Bracken 145 Causes of the great interest charged 

on loans to, Bracken 178 Residing at a distance from the chief station have been 

found useful in settling disputes between natives. Bracken 344 Some gentlemen in 

the cml service recommend that mdigo planters, residing at distances from stations, 
should be recognized as arbitrators and magistrates. Bracken 347- -Their inter- 
ference has been preferred by natives to native arbitrators. Bracken 1 349 Are of 

the greatest benefit to Bengal, Gordon G 47 Indo Bntons possess great advantages 

as, from being able to hold zemindancs. Bracken 855. 


4 Purchase 

Account of quantity purchased by the East- India Company, with its cost price, 
and charges thereon , also of the sale and proceeds m London, and the net profit and 
loss upon the annual investments See First Appendix 


Indo-Bntons Have advantages ov er Europeans, by being allowed to hold lands.BracAeit 

160 One of the name of Hams holds several large zermndanes, Bracken 160 

Manner in winch Chnsttan natives are employed as clerks and copyists, Chaplin 5436 

Might be usefully employed in the various departments of government. Bracken. 

352 Are an intelligent nody of people. Bracken 353 — —Possess great advantage 

m being able to hold lands, aud as indigo planters can hold zenundaries. Bracken 

355 Many Indo Britons are capable of holding commissions of the peace. Bracken 

358 They are excluded from all offices of great responsibility or emolument. 

Bracken , 3&i 


Inglis, Forbes, and Co Statement of rates at which this house has bought and sold 
bills on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1822 , also the rates for such bills recorded in the 
Minutes of th » East India Trade Committee of London, with the medium rate deduced, 
for each year from 1814 15 to I82S 29 inclusive , p 731 

Inland Duties See Duties 


lanes, Captain John (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Detention of the British ships from 

proceeding to Whampoa in 1830, 26S0 During the time the ship commanded by the 

vv itness w as at Whampoa they received orders from the Select Committee to send up an 

armed foice to Canton 2608- Force sent up fiom the Abercrombie Robinson, 2701 

• Threat of the Chinese governor to send a force and expel certain ladies 

from the Factory, 2712— — Presentation of a Petition at Canton, 2718- Stoppage 

of the American trade on account of the arm al of American ladies on board one of the 

ships, 2733 -The real motive of the Chinese was the detention of certain British 

subjects (Parsee«), and on their removal, the residence of the British ladies at Canton 

was made the pretext of the demands of the Chinese, 2735 Had Mrs Baynes been 

the wife of a private merchant, the stoppage of the trade would hav e taken place, even 
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• of persons not belonging’ to the Company, 2740 -The American trade was not 

“stopped, as the ladies were removed to Macao ; ’the rest of the ships refusing to he 

concerned in the affair, 2742. ' * 1 * 

Interest. The Indian Government have borrowed money for somo time at five percent,, 

Bracken 175 Private houses have paid from eight to ten per cent,. Bracken 176 

Causes of the great interest charged to Indigo growers. Bracken 178 The 

'natives charge each other 'as much ns 24 and 30 per cent.. Bracken 180 To 

Europeans would be loner, if they might hold lauds. Bracken 185 Unfair control 

used by the Company in managing the interest of money, which is attended with 

fluctuations very prejudicial to the community in general, Gordon 2188 When 

interest is high, the natives prefer the security for their capital of the Company's go- 

• ‘ vernmeut ; when low, they withdraw it to the territory of their own princes, Gordon 

2194' No interest accounts are kept in any of the accounts examined and referred 

to by witness, Langton 28S2. < 

Computation of the interest which will hat c accrued on the deferred appropriation of 
the surplus profits in liquidation of debt (as given in the Account at p. SO S of the 

Second Report, 1630), at the rates of interest of the Home Bond Debt, p. 728 

Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance due from territory 
to commerce by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the calculation at p. 073 
of Appendix to the First Report, 1S30, and to that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
front the close of the year to which the increase or decrease occurred, at the rates of 

the interest on the Home Bond Debt, j>. 72 9 State of interest in the Deccan, 

Chaplin 52SG— Manner in 'which money is borrowed, Chaplin 5291 -Amount paid 

for interest on the Home Bond Debt from 1st March 17Gb to 30th April 1814, See 
First Appendix. 

Investments. See Trade, East-India Company. 

Iron. Iron-ore might be produced in India, in great abundance; by application of capital. 
Bracken 300— —Iron-ore found near the Burduan coal-mines is exceedingly fine, but 

on the Madras coast it is better, Bracken 322- It is not easily converted into steel; 

but the steel, when made, is good. Bracken 323 Iron-ore is found all round the 

coal districts, Bracken 341 The natives have always been in tlie habit of working 

the ore. Bracken 342 But the article produced is very inferior to English manu- 
factured iron, Bracken 343 At Madura, British iron is charged with 10 per cent. 

duty on exportation from Madras, Gordon 497 Although the Act of Parliament 

passes it free over India, GordonQOl, 535 Is introduced unwrought and manufactured 

nr j T «rvtr, iftfrtilronrAfcSiP iMt ^iicawcwtnldsThjtfiri^vnbry'rirr innr a i*\5bsbairnfcrmr, 

which sunk at his death, Gordon 225G At Ramnad, Indian iron is sold at a higher 

price than British or Swedish ; it is very pliable, but expensive, Gordon 2258. 

The province of Cutch produces iron. Wilder/ 2280— — The iron-ore possesses about 

22 per cent, of iron ; has been assayed in London, Wilder/ 2281 Which is 10 or 

12 per cent, more than common iron- ore. Wilder/ 2282 -The natives use charcoal, 

(being unacquainted with the use of coal, for their furnaces. Wilder/ 2283 The 

, finest steel in India is made from Cutch OTe; armour, sabres, pikes, and sharp- edged 

_ 3 tools, Wddey 2285 -The horse-shoes arc preferable to those made in England, 

Wddey 2285 The iron-mines might be worked to great advantage. Wilder/ 2287 

Circular from Finance Committee, Bengal, laying a tax of 10 per cent, on iron, 

Forbes 2448 Goodness of iron in Coimbatoor, which is better than any in this 

country ; nature of Mr. Heath’s manufactory, Svlhvan 5031-5035. 

Irrigation. Bad slate or the tanks of Madura, Gordon 555— Irrigation might be 
'carried to a great extent in India, Gordon 5G4— Capital most beneficially used in 
forwarding the better irrigation of various districts of India, Gordon 569—— Streams . 

5 Y 
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which fall from the Ghauts are wasted, Gordon 5G7 All cultivation in Madras is 

conducted by irrigation, but there are no works deserving notice, Gordon 8Qj — - The 

Board of Revenue has expended enormous sums on irrigation, Gordon SOG At 

Ramnad there is a large tank for the purpose Gordon 80S At Madura there is a 

fine tank outside the city gate, aO substantially built as to need no repair, Gordon 

8U Very much practised in Java Maclaine 1702 Magnitude of the ancient 

works for irrigation, Sinclair 4233 — — Unwillingness of mecrassadars to assist in un 

gation in Tanjore, Sinclair 4307 ■The greatest attention is paid to m Tanjore, 

Sinclair 4327 Have been considerably extended by private proprietors, Sitlltcan 

4G4S In Coimbatoor is principally conducted at the expense of the ryots, Sullivan 

4739 Assessment on irrigated lands, as compared with others, Sullivan 4742 

Advantages to be derived from introducing a boring apparatus to search for water to 

aid irrigation, Sullivan 5050 Many of the reseri oirs, tanks, &c for irrigation in 

the Deccan, are m a state of great decay , several have been restored, Chaplm 52S0 
52Si— Cultivation might be carried on to a great extent by means of irrigation 
Chaplm 5284 

Isle of France See Mauritius 


J 

-v . 

Jagfinedars The Jagluredars, who formerly spent largely at Poonali, the capital of 
the Deccan, have ceased to appear since the destruction of the native Government, 
Smith 5518— —The chiefs of the country have been treated with the greatest respect 
and kindness by the East India Company, Smith 5532 

Java Peasantry of Java far better off than those of Calcutta, wages being double, 

Gisborne 100G Current coin of, in Dutch money, Gisborne 100 7 - — Consists of 

50,000 square miles, and population, Maclaine 1565 Trades principally with China 

Straits of Malacca, Holland, and United State* Maclaine 1570 They consume a 

latge quantity of English manufactures, Maclaine 1575 Coffee, sugar, rice, spices, 

tin, tobacco, mdigo arrack and hides, are the staple articles of export from Java, 
Maclaine 1605 — —The commerce of Java is principally earned on by Chinese, who 

arc more intelligent than Arab merchants, Maclaine 1646- Lands in Java are held 

under a land tax of one per cent , twenty to thirty European proprietors, seven to 
ten Chinese hold estates on this tenure , there are eight British proprietors Madame 

1661 Sir C Torbes, 1,200 square miles , Palmer &. Cockrell, 130 square miles , 

Trad & Young, 90 square miles, Addison SO square miles, Drury, 90 square miles, 
Maclaine &. Thompson, 70 square miles, Frazer, 100 square miles. Trail and Young 

60 square miles, Maclaine 1666 Copy of a title deed to an estate in Java Maclaine 

1670 Population is rapidly increasing, Maclaine 1679 Manner in which lands 

are hold on lease in Java, Maclaine 1691 The cancelment of leases in 1823 was 

one of the causes of the insurrection, Maclame 1694 Population of estates held by 

Europeans m a state of progressive improvement, Maclaine 1710 Government is 

conducted by a Governor and Council, Maclame 1757 The island is governed by 

Dutch laws, the natives by their own Maclame 175S Hardships which the lease 

holders of Java submitted to in 1823 from the unjust conduct of the Dutch govern 

ment , subsequent remuneration, Maclcune 1827 Trade between Java and India 

Maclame 1836 

See also Imports Maatschappy Company Revenue Roads Sugar Mills 
Jf ages 

Jams , Capt Establishment for the education of the inhabitants of the Deccan under 
his management, Smith 54o9 
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Jessore. Ryots frequently have their rents increased on them; caSe in the district of, 
Christian 3023, 3024. , - \ i •> • n > > 

Jews ; are engaged in trade with India, Braden 2 77 Petitions of Jews, Christians, 

Hindoos, Parsees, Mahomedans, natives of His Majesty’s territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 82?. 

Judges. The natives would not be so well Satisfied with any judges as with European, 

- Christian 3065 Power exercised by the Government of removing judges, Sullivan 

5142 Bammohun Roy’s opinions respecting the judicial /system. See 'First 

. Appendix. ., 

Jujigyporc. ' See Silk, 4. t 

Juries. Petition of Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natives of the East-Indies, and 
inhabitants of Bombay, praying that they may he eligible to serve on grand juries, 
p. 825— — -Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving on juries appointed to try 
Europeans, S'niiid 5-t54 — —See also Ramruohun Roy's opinions in First Appendix. 

Justice, ^djukistjmtio.v or: 

1. China: . r 

Justice of the Chinese in the execution of seventeen Chinese who had murdered 

some French sailors wrecked on the coast, Plowden 3/80 Form of trial observed 

on that occasion, Plotcden 3783 Chinese generally desirous to do justice, Plow- 

den, 3784 Arrangements might be made with Chinese to ( try cases where Euro- 
peans and Chinese arc concerned, Plotcdeii 3/86 Present mode allowed in China 

for the recovery of debts bv Europeans from Chinese, Plotcden 3813-^ — Advantages 
of a mutual court to try homicides; number in China in the last twenty-five years 
does not exceed four, Plotcden 3822 Petition of British subjects in China, com- 

plaining of the administration of justice by the Chinese Government, p. 522. 

2. India: ) 

The natives of India have no confidence j n the present system of the administration 

of justice in the Provinces of India, Stewart 2537 The administration of justice in 

the Provinces is exceedingly defective, ineflicient and corrupt ; that is, the sj stem, not 

the judges, Steuart 2538 Instance of the inefficiency of the courts in the case of an 

appeal to this country, when Sir J. Leach reversed the sentence, and formally com- 
plained to the Board of Control that the case bad been decided contrary to ei cry 

principle of law and justice, Stewart 2539- The delays’ of justice in the Provincial 

Courts, and the corruptions of the native officers of the courts, are notorious in India, 

Stewart 2544- Defects in the administration of justice in Bengal, Mill 405G 

Education necessary to form persons for the judicial branch of the administration of the 

T Provinces in India, Sullitan 465 7 State of the administration of justice at Ceylon, 

Gordon 7-0 Objections of Europeans to being tried by Natn es. Smith 5618 

N atives should participate in the administration of the justice of the country. Smith 5628 

-There can be uo objection to mixed juries, 6'mit A 5647 Necessity of reform in 

India, Richards 2798, 2339 — ^Petition of Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans, natives 
of tlie East-Indies, inhabitants of Bombay, complaining of the defective state' of the 
administration of justice in India, p. 825— ^Petition'bf Christians, Jews, Hindoos, 
Parsees and Mahometans, natives of India, and inhabitants of Bombay, stating Mieir 

gratitude for the institution of the Supreme Court of Judicature 1 in .India, p. 327 

Injustice of a petition against the administration of justice in India, Snath 5609. 
Rammohun Roy’s opinions respecting the judicial system.— See 1- First Apphtdix. 
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, SDEX See also Courts of Justice Junes king m Council , and papers in the Fifth 

yfj,j end it respecting the establishment of Lcgtsln tire Councils, new system cf 

JUS— LAN Courts of Justice, and a Code of Law* 

Justice, Administration of S<e Ceylon 

Justice s of the Peace Petition cf the Hind ><>*, Parvis an 1 Maltomctan*, natives of 
iho East Indies, inliabitinls of Bombay, j raying that llwy nny be qml/etl ti be 
Ills Majesty a justices of the peace in the several Presi Irnnrs of In In, /> f'i't ■ — ■ 
hatue* ought to be allowed to hold commission* of the peaei , .Smith M p — — T l*ey 

would be useful as magistrates, .Smith M*J Natives eoul 1 speedily qualify tin m 

selves for ofTiccs, AmirA 5301, 33L*- 1 — llierr is no nul admuiutrati m of justice m 
the East Indies, the (xtition most llkrly got up by lawyers, Smith 5337. 


K 

kkoodkhast DuTircnce between khoodUmt nn 1 psckhut r> ots, Mill 32S3 Differ 

ence between the meenmndar* in Madras, an I tfie khoodkhist ryots in Ih-ngal MU 

3513 Iliere is no hereditary class mCounbatoor similar to the kboodkh-tst of IVn 

gal, .Sidhrfl" 1735— Nature of tlio tenure See Jlnntmohun Jloy, in hr si 
jiendir 

^te also Jlyols, 

ktng'* Court s See Caurtt of Justice, 2 

Ktshnagur See Indigo 


L. 

Lac Dye Has been much exported from India i nee the operurg of th' free trade, 
Gordon 413, Gisborne 1017— It is a mere substitute for cochineal, and not so fh e 
a red, Gordon 030— \\ ns first discovered by some In lians who were in llie interior 

of the country , Gulorne 1075 Is principally used for dyeing scarlet cloth instead 

of cochineal, Gtsbome 10S0 

See also Stick Lac 

Lambert, Mr Sec Fort Gloster 

Lands in India Bad effects of Unrope-vns not being allowed to hold land in India, 

Bracken |1J Illustrated by the tenure of the H irdnan coal mines, Bracken 320 

The regulation not allowing Europeans to hold I null is a rigulation of die East- 

India Comp-iuy, Bracken 12S, Gordon 771 ’llie power of holding lands t*o«jhl 

lower the rate of interest to Europeans, Bracken 1S5 Lands m Ihngal are from 

ten to twenty five years purchase by tlie public auctions Gordon 5^7 In Madura 

lands are & service, not a property, Gordon 5$7 In Trarancore, Mc*«rs Beaufort 

and Iluxom hold estates under the fiction of the Ranee of Trarancore, but actually 

under the Company, Gordon 77 G Capital could not be applied to lands under 

the present revenue system in India, Gordon 777 The transfer of property is nt 

present held to gue the acquirers a right over the cultivators, Mdl 31 Increase 

of value in lands which has taken placo since the introduction of permanent settle 
ment by zomindanes, Mill 311)0—— 'Permission to Europeans to hold lands woul 1 be 
the means of augmenting the prosperity of India, Sulhcan 49S3— -—Causes of fail”" 
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of triennial and decennial leases, Chaplin 5177 — — Competition in letting land in 
India is not desirable, Chaplin 5183, 5186. 

Appointment of a special commission, to restore lands to persona who had been 
depnved of them by unjust public sales, or who had lost them by private transfer 
effected by undue influence ; effects resulting therefrom, Christian 2974, 2981, 3009. 
— — Abuses often occasioned by the malversation of native revenue officers, and often 
by misconduct of European functionaries, Christian, 3003 -Method pursued to pro- 

cure a correct estimate of the value of the property of the different villages, Christian 

3010 General system of sale and purchase of land, Christian 3048—- — Practice of 

the Commissioners to ascertain the proprietary right previous to making the settlement 

of lands, Christian 3077. 

See Rammohun Roy’s opinions respecting Lands in India, in First Appendix. 

Sec also Cultivation. 

Land Revenue: 

1. Generally: 

Different modes of collecting land revenue. Mill 3115 System under which the 

land revenue is collected in Bengal, Mill 3123, 3121 In the kingdom of Oude, 

Mill 3125— —In the Ceded Territory of the Nerbudda, Mill 3127 In Tanjore, 

Mill 3130- — —In Mysore, and those provinces ceded by Nizam, Mill 3131 Itis 

neither possible or advisable to alter the present system of land revenue in India, 

Mill 3134 When estates are in dispute the rerenue is collected from the occupant, 

Mdl 3307 Settlement made at Coimbatoor; nature of 1 he Put cut settlement. 

Mill 3322, 3327 ■ — — Alterations which might be made in the collection of the land 
revenue. Mill 3573-3580— —Difficulties with regard to pottahs. Mill 3581— Evi- 
dence concerning permanent settlement in India of land revenue. Mill 4177 

Different systems of land revenue that prevailed on the Peninsula of India, 1815, 

Sullivan 4o45, 454(3 Difference between tbe systems of, in Canara, Malabar and 

Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4738—— Difficulties of fixed revenue; explanations of Sir T. 

Munro’s assessment, Sullivan 4951 Name and designation of the several taxes, 

&c. and land revenue ; also the provinces or places in which the different systems for 
collecting the land revenues at present prevail. See First Appendix. 

1 2. Bengal: 

Expense of collecting the land revenue in Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, Mill 4.077 

Progressive rise which has taken place in the collection of the land revenue in Bengal, 

Bahar, Orissa and Renares, MiCC 4u'J4, 4f00 Amount of the Land Revenue, and 

Sayer and Abharee duties, in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, with the various 
items of charge. See First Appendix . A 

3. Bombay: 

' Progressive increase which has. taken place in the collection of the land revenue in 
Bombay, 1809-10, 1827-28, Mill 4098 — —Amount of Land Revenue, Sayer and 
Abkaree duties collected in Bombay, with the various items of charge See First 
Appendix, , < 

v 4. Ceded Province J : , 

Revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4001 Expense of collecting 

the Land Revenue in the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4087. See also Ftrst Appendix . 

5. Deccan: 

, Method valu ing land in the Deccan, Chaplin 5384 Lands held by meeras- 
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sadars are better tilled than those held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5303- Sug e 

o-estions for altering 1 the land assessments in the Deccan, Chaplin 5403 

6 Jma ' - 

Revenue of island principally land tax, Maclaine DOS i i 

7 Madras — ' 

Amount of the Land Revenue, Sayer and Abkaree duties, collected in Madras 

with the various items of charge See T trst Appendix 

8 Mysore 

Depressed state of the Land Revenue in the Mysore in 1815, Sullivan 4541 

Sjstem which has been pursued for collecting, Sullivan 4544 

9 Tanjore 

System of settling the Land Revenue which prevails in Tanjore, Smcfair 4247 — " 
Proportions in which the land may be supposed to be divided, Sinclair 4272— — 

Statement of the case of a village given as an example of the rest, Sinclair 4280 

Evils of an annual settlement, Sinclair 4283, 4284 Frauds practised on the Go 

vernment in collecting the revenue, Sinclair 4297, 4302 A fair settlement made 

for a long period would be advantageous to the people, Sinclair 4308 Unwdling 

nwof people to allow land to be measured for the purpose of assessment, Sinclair 
4356 — — fhetaxof 40 per cent on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax when 

the produce is so great and land so fertile, Sinclair 4364 Manner of calculating 

government share, Sinclair 4374 

See also Coimbatoor Khoodkhast Leases Maliknnna Meerassadar Pot 

tah Puteut Putnee. Registration af Land Ryotwar Village 

System Waste Lands Zcrmndary 

Land Tax Amount taken at Ramnad, onefouithof drylands, and one half of those 

which command water, Gordon 573 A bare subsistence is left for the cultivator, 

and torture is used to extort the tax, Gordon 574— —Assessment of, at Ramnad, is a 

permanent zemmdary, Gordon 577 Is annually settled, and fixed by the revenue 

police Gordon 500 Is applied to fruit trees, Gordon 593, Rickards 2827 

Evil effects of, on the cultivation of sugar and indigo, Gordon 019, Rickards 2827 

Evil of the tax altogether, Rickards 2S25 — —Manner of taxing waste lands 

brought into cultivation. Mill 335b Land tax in India, which has been hitherto 

received, consists not only of the rent, but a share of the profits of capital employed 
on the land. Mill 3S93— — -The government of India may with signal advantage assume 

the full rent of land as a tax. Mill 3903 A moderate permanent assessment would 

be the foundation ot all improvement in India, Sullivan 4982 Nothin" contributes 

so much to the public tranquillity as a low assessment, Chaplin 5250 

See also Land Reicnue 

Langton, Thomas (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Observations on Mr Melvill’s Evi 
dence delivered last Session of Parliament, as to the division of the territorial and 
t ruling capvtvU, and the position m which the East India Company redly stand in 
regard to each, 28G2 

Statements to show the expenses of the wars and hostilities m India sustained out 
1 f the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants of the De 

wannees of Bengal and Orissa, and the five Northern Circars, m 1765, 2S81 

Statement made out to show the sums expended in India from the treasury in England, 
uul from the profits arising from the outward trade, in the space of fifteen years, from 
1731— 17GG, to support the wars earned on in India against the native princes, by 
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0 comparing the demands for those fifteen years* warfare with tho stuns expended m the 
space of fifteen years when the Company s transactions were merely commercial, 2881 
— — -Statement to show the amount realized in England from the territonesand revenues 

obtained in India, 2381 Account of the monies paid Government in consequence of 

agreements with the Company, concerning the territorial possessions m India, 2S8I 

No interest accounts arc kept in any of these statements, 2882 Nor any pre 

nous to that period, 2883- — -Explanations of the above statements, 2SS5 Prior to 

the accession of the Dewannce to the Company, the expenses for mam taming Ben 

coolenand St Helena were charged on the commercial branch, 2SS6 - Obstn ations 

respecting the origin of the Company’s debt, tending to pro\e the origin of the debt to 

-have sprung from commercial charges, 2889 General state of receipts and dis 

hurseraents at the several presidencies and settlements, extracted from the Accounts 
laid before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, m 1773 and 1782, 

2899— — General observations upon the financial period from 1780 to 1793, 2901 

-Mr Hastings stated, on leaving India, that the revenue of the Bengal Provinces, in 
1785, was competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of rupees, 2904 

Expenses of war with Tippoo, 2904 Total revenues and charges of Bengal, 

Madras, Bombay and Bencooleu, with the annual cost of the Island of St Helena, 
from the year 1781-2 to the year 1791-2, inclusive , also the same for the year 1792-3, 
2905— — The difficulty of tracing accurate accounts has prevented the witness from 

pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808 9, 2906 The Committee which sat in 1811-12, 

for the express purpose, did not itself succeed in effecting its object, of ascertaining the 
relative position of the territorial and commercial branches, 2906 

No 1 Particulars of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian trea 
sunes for each year from 1792 to 1SUS 9, with the application thereof, as far as the 
territory of India is concerned , also the sums for which the territory has to be credited 
or debited by the home treasury in the corresponding years, 2911 

No 2 Statement of the ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries 
for each year from 1792 3 to 160S 9, with the application thereof, as far as the tern 
tory of India appears concerned , also the sums for which the territory had to be 
credited or debited by the home treasury in tho corresponding years, with the balance 
at the credit or debit or commerce in India in each year, and with the interest thereon 
from year to year, 2911 

In the foregoing accounts, it has been considered that the receipts and payments in 
Europe and India are one general account, and, having struck a general balance, there 
has been charged, from the closing the accounts, interest on the amount of such 
balance, according as territory or commerce appear to have received the surplus, 2913 
■ T he papers from which the accounts are prepared by the witness are contained in 
the 4th and 8tli Vols of Reports of the Committee of Secrecy on East India Affairs, 
2915 

^Second Examination 3 — Explanations as to the divisions of Territorial and Com 

mercial branches in the East India Company’s accounts, 2917 Doubts as to winch 

accounts Bencoolen and St Helena should be charged to, 2917 Large amount of 

difference the alteration of the method of charging Bencoolen and St Helena supplies 

has made to the Territorial branch, 2921 Difficulty of completing the accounts 

beyond 1808 9, which were laid before the Committee by the witness on a former 
examination, 2923— — The method of clearly understanding, up to the close of the last 
Charter, the accounts of the East India Company, would be to submit the Parhamen 
tary documents to two or three professional accountants, authorized to call for any sup 
plementary information from the Company which they might deem requisite, 292o— 
Grounds on which witness supposes the accounts of Mr Melv ill to be defective, 2927 
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<**d*.x -General tendency of the East India Company to charge items to the Territory 0 

with which it, in fact, had nothing to do, 2927 Complicated and unintelligible 

LAN s t a to of the accounts of the East India Company hauded m to Parliament, 2928— — 

Various Committees having been baffled in attempting ta unravel the accounts of the 
East India Company , it is in vain for this or any other Committee to attempt it ; it can 

only be done by professional men, 2930 Manj difficulties would anse in the way 

of an accountant, in dividing the Territorial and Commercial branches of the accounts 
of the East India Company, 2932— — But supposing this difficulty was settled for him, 
he would be able to put these accounts into a more intelligible shape than they are at 
present, 2937 — —Difficulties of arriving at a distinct separation of the Territorial and 

Commercial charges, 2947 Of charging the proportion of fortification and ware 

houses to the separate branches, 2949 For which reasons, whoever undertakes to 

examine the accounts, ought to be empowered to call for much additional information, 

2952 And these difficulties would require reference to a higher authority than an 

accountant, 29 j3 

The territory appears to be the banker in India for the commerce, as the commercial 

fund m England is the banker for the territory, 29oG Discrepancy in. the statements 

of Mr Lloyd and Mi Melvill, in their examinations in Session 1830, as to the com 

mercial profits, 29 j 7 There has never been any account prepared by the Companj, 

and laid before Parliament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the Cora 
mercial and Territorial branches, at the commencement of the present Charter, 29G2 

And from the manner in which the home debt is annually laid before Parliament, 

the inference must be that it is an unsettled account, 29G4 — -—The great desideratum 
is, a balance of the transactions between the two branches, which the Select Commit 
tee sought, but in vain, to arrive at, carried on to the close of the last Charter, 2966 

Should the balance prove to be against the Teintory, and to the amount of the 

Home Bond Debt, the debt should be turned to the Territory , hut if the balance should 
be in favour of Territory, a corresponding amount of Indian Debt should be taken and 
provided for by Commerce, 29G6 

[Third Examination ] — Observations m answer to Mr Melnll s remarks on witness’s 

evidence, 4/97- Appointment of the Committee ofSecrecj , nature of theirinquiries, 

4802 Statement showing the rate per cent paid on goods, the imports and exports 

of Calcutta, under British and foreign bottoms, for the years 1813 — 1815, further 
explanations in answer to Mr Melnll s remarks on witness s evidence, and the cor 

rcctness of various accounts delivered in bj him to the Committee, 4812 Statement 

of the loss sustained bj the East India Companj from the conversion into sterling of 
the sums advanced from the revenues in India, m reimbursement of the territorial 
< utlaj in England, at the Board rates, as compared with the mercantile rates cf ex 

change, 1S37 Computation of the interest which will have accrued on the deferred 

appropriation of the surplus profits m liquidation of debts (as given m the Account 
nt p S03 of the Second Report, 1830), at the rates of interest of the Home Bond 

Debt, p 728 Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance 

tine from Territory to Commerce by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the 
calculations at p 973 of Appendix to First Report of 1830, and to that of the annexed 
Statement reckoned from the close of the year in which the increase or decrease 
omirrt 1, at the rates of the uiteicst on the Ilome Bond Debt, p /29— — Statement 
of rates of exchange at which the houses named in the respective columns have bought 
an 1 «ol I bills on Calcutta, from 1814 15 to 1822 , also the rates for such bills recorded 
m the Minutes of the Last India Company Trade Committee of London, with the 
medium rate deduced, for each year, 181 1 15 to 1828 29 inclusive , also the rotes at 
which live EasMmha Company have drawn on Calcutta during the same period, cx 
trailed from No 35 of Papers No 22 of 1830, which latter have not been included »n 
t iking the medium rate p “31 
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[Tourth Examination ] — Difference between tho computation of witness ami the Com ^ ut \ 

pany as to the Board rates of exchange, 4S38 More fear of merchants combining to 

raise the price of merchandize than the rate of bills to embarrass the Company s LAN — LIC 

remittances, 1841 Wisdom of the Board in admitting no change m the rates 

4842— —Difference between witness and Accountant General of Last-India Company 

arises chiefly from the different rates of exchinge used, 4847- Amount of capita! 

paid up of the Indian debt to 17G5, 4858 Bate of dividend since (bat penod, 1859 

- — -Difficulty of placing the earl) expenses of the Company’s wars in India to the 

right account, 48/0 Reason for mistake as to gams and losses on batta m the 

accounts delivered in by witness, 4885— ——Reasons for stating tli' loss on coinage to 
be commercial, 4S8G— — Explanations concerning accounts terntonal and commercial 

to which various sums disbursed by the Compan) should be placed, 1891 Com 

parjson of the sercral heads of territorial receipts and payments niEngl uid as contained 
m the General Statement No 21 of Papers dated India Board, 14 January 18-30, 

(Parbamentari , No ‘22 of 1830L and m the Statement of Account between the 
Territorial and Commercial Branches, dated 2 June 1830 (Parliamentary , No 49 J, 

1830), 4939 

Languages Number of languages spoken in the Madras presidency , Sinclair 4337 

Tamul andTtloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, Sinclair 1332 

Petition of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, Mahometans and Jews, natires of India, 
and inliabitants of Bombay, pray mg that all native children (after twelve years old) 
shall be refused admittance into any olbco under Government without having become 
proficient m the Lnghsh language, p 830 
See also English Language, 

Lairs Papers relating to the formation of a code for British India Sec Fifth Ap 
pendtx 

Lead Circular from the Finance Committee, Bengal, liymga duty of ten per cent on 
lead Forbes 244S 

Leases Length of leases which should be granted to ryots, Mill 3912 Causes of 

the failure of triennial and decennial leases, Chaplin 5177—— 1 Competition m letting 

lands in India is not desirable, Chaplin 5183, 5!bG Lffoct produced in the Cud 

dapa division of tho Ceded Districts by tho village lease system, Chaplin 5211 

Levis, Robert His opinion on the arrest of Mr Gordon, on account of a dispute aris 
ing out of irregularity of a passport for travelling in India, Gordon GGG 

Licenses No person allowed to reside in India not in the service of the East India 

Company or Iiis Majesty without a hebnse. Bracken 107 Hardship occasioned by 

this regulation, Gordon <j 4Q, G48, 711 These regulations arc not nmdly enforced. 

Bracken 107 — ■ — Are easily procured, and renewed on payment of a small fee. Bracken 

116- Are strictly enforced m Bombay and Madras, Gordon 64 8 ■- ■ Much easier 

to gain permission to reside in Bengal than Madras or Bombay, Gordon G49 ■ 

Statements coi corning the arrest and detention of Mr Gordon for residing, in 1827, 

at Ranniad without a license, Gordon 883 -No heeme is necessary to reside m 

Java, but a passport is required in travelling into the interior, Gisborne 1092 At 

Calcutta the expense of a license amounts to 15 guineas, Gisborne 1100 They are 

seldom refused, Gis&onie 1 10 2 - —There is sometimes a difficulty in procuring pass- 
ports for women, Gisborne 1113 — — Licenses, though £7 7s for Lidopeans, are only 
£2 each for persons bom in India, Gisborne 1114— — -£2o was paid by the witness for 
free merchant s indentures on going to Madras, Ritchie 1445 

Mr Buckingham was the only person ever expelled from Bombay for want of a 
5 Z 
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indfx. license, Ritchie 1454 The power of ’the Company over individuals Presiding i n 

' India enables them to support necessary authority, • Ritchie 1475 And should not 

LOA— MAC. be withdrawn, Ritchie 1479 Mr. Fair 'was expelled on a complaint from "the 

Supreme Court, Ritchie 14S0 Evil consequences of the power possessed by the 

East-India Company of sending away Europeans from India, Crawfurd 1930— 
Europeans being allowed to reside in India would add materially to the strength of the 
government of India, Craicfurd 1931— —Unlicensed access to India might exist with 

the present form of government in India, Craicfurd 1937 Instance of the good 

resulting from unlicensed residence at Sincapore, Crawfurd 1912 Europeans on 

commencing residence arc obliged to take out letters of 'citizenship ; the stamp 

amounts to 100 guilders, Maclaine 1725 Mr. Saunders was refused a license at 

first going out to India, Saunders 2082 And procured a local license from the 

f ;overnment in India, Saunders 2085 There is no great difficulty in procuring 

icenses to reside in India; but all restrictions ought to be removed consistent 
with the well-being of the government, Rories 2140, 2112, 2113 - - T he unre- 
strained admission of strangers to India would be disagreeable to the natives, Rories 
2444. 

Evasiou on the part of the Company of the Act of 1813, as far as regards granting 

licenses to reside in India', Rickards 2773 Cost of person proceeding to India 

under different licenses, Rickards 2783— — Apprehensions of the Company that the 
resort of British subjects to India would be attended with great danger to the well- 
being of the country, Richard* 2789 No real evil lias resulted therefrom, 'Jhr^an/r 

2790——' Number of persons admitted to reside by license in India 1813 — 1630, 

iZie&arcfc 2791 The irresponsible power of removing persons from a country should 

never be vested in a government, Rickards 2801 Extension of the licensing system 

recommended, Chaplin 5342 - ~ 

Rate of fees received at the East-India House from civil and military officers ; 
also from free traders, mariners, servants, and others, proceeding to the East- 
Indies. Sums received at the East-India House, oil granting of covenants, licenses, or 
certificates for ships and persons proceeding to the East-Indies. Number, and amount 
in value, of all security bonds exacted by the East-India Company from persons pro- 
ceeding to the East-Indies. See First Appendix. , 

Loan. The East-India Company have been raising a five per cent, loan in India, 
Ritchie 1557. ' 

Sec Tuccavee. 


M. 

Maatschapy Company. There is a commercial society in Java called the Maatschapy 
Company, of which the King of the Netherlands is the principal partner, 'Maclaine 

- 1651 Has the exclusive privilege of carrying out stores and troops, and the govern- 
ment coffee and opium, Maclaine 1652 The business of the Company is not well 

carried on ; the opium trade is the only one in whicli they make any profit, Maclaine 
1654. 

Machinery, ^Rudeness of the machinery used in India for cleaning cotton, Gordon 823, 
Gisborne 1032, 1145— — The Indians arc not prejudiced against the use of machinery; 

- the Hindoos buy all their flour from the Strand steam-mills in Calcutta, Gordon 828 

English machinery necessary to effect the exportation of cotton from India, 

Gtsbome 1050 The machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest* 

description, Gisborne 1 1145 European machinery much disliked by natives. 
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Ritchie -\M r d - — The only machine used *by Indians for cleaning cotton is a small 
hand gm, called Churkee, Ritchie' 1361. » i . ,i ' !l . 

Sec' Silk,' 4. Steam Engines. 1 J * * ' ( . ( 

Machinery for cultivating sugar. See Sugar Mills. > 

Mackenzie, Captain. Narrative of the murder of, in consequence of the conduct of 

Mr. Bovie, Blair 2623— —Coroner’s inquest and verdict, Blair 2630 Demands 

of the, Chinese for the murderers, Blair 2632 Threats of the Chinese in conse- 

quence of the refusal to give up the men who hilled Captain Mackenzie, Blair 2654, 
’ Innes 2735. See also Papers in Second Appendix . * ' , 

jlfflcZatne, Gillian (Anal} sis of his Evidence.) — Java consists of 50,000 square miles, 

and a population of 6,000,000, 1565 -Trades principally with China, India, Straits 

of Malacca, Holland, and United States, 157 0 ■ ' -In 1828 the imports, amounted to 
20,000,000 guilders, the exports to 18,000,000, making the trade £3,000,000 sterling, 
1 572— —There is a large consumption of European manufactures, which are princi- 
pally imported from Great Britain, India, and China, 1575— —I n 1823 the largest 
importation of British manufactures took place; 6,000cases of goods, worth £300,000 

sterling, 1579 Since 'that time the duty has been raised. from fifteen per cent, on 

the invoice to twenty-six per cent, ad valorem, 1580 The manufactures are im- 

1 ported jn white, and dyed by the natives ; the dyers in this countiy have never been 
able to copy Javanese patterns successfully * the repeal of the duty on printed callicoes 

will materially assist the trade, 1583 Opening the trade has destrojed tire sale of 

Madras fine manufactures ; but the coarse goods of Bengal still obtain a fair sale, 1590 

Large quantities of English twist are received in Java, and woven there, 1592 

3,000 tons of British iron are annually consumed in Java, 1594- Iron is introduced 

unwrought, and manufactured in Java, 1598— — Copper is chiefly brought from Japan, 
and the wrought copper from Great Britain, 1599- — -600 chests a year of opium are 

imported to Java, 1600 In 1820 the larger proportion was Bengal opium, the 

lesser Turkey, the relative supply is now reversed, 1601 £262,536 are annually 

gained by the Dutch got eminent m the shape of duties on opium, 16022 In 1828 

the customs of Java amounted to £2 25,406, 1604 Coffee, sugar, nee, spices, 

tin, tobacco, indigo, arrack and hides, are the staple articles of export from Java, 

1605 The cultivation of coffee is on the decrease in Java, 1606 While the 

growth of sugar is on the increase, 1610 — — Rice has become a very considerable 

export, 1613 In 1828, 2,400 lbs. of indigo were exported ; in 1829, 152,0001bs. 

weight asd the cs.p«svt is. va-pvlkv wytveasrag, 1&U> -This, hveseks®. vs wwisig iv> the 

encouragement of government; the principal planter is a Chinese, 1616 Between 

13 and 14,000,000lbs. weight of tobacco are exported from Java, 1620 The 

Chinese are the only cultivators ; the trade is in their hands, 1622 -£50,000 

of spices are annually exported, 1634— L-Of Banca tin 2,000 tons, worth £100,000, 
1625- — -Silk is becoming a product 'of the island; the mulberry-tree i flourishes 
in Java, 1629 — — -Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java; 

Report of the Agricultural Committee on this subject, 1640 The commerce 

of Java is principally carried on by Chinese, who are more t intelligent 'than the 
Arab merchants, 1646. 

There is a commercial society in Java called the Maatschapy, in which the King of 

’ the Netherlands is the principal partner, 1651 Which has the exclusive privilege 

of carrying out stores and troops, and die goierament coffee and < opium, 1652— — 

' Their business is not profitably carried on ; the opium trade is the only one on which 

they make any profit, 1654 Lands in Java are held under a land-tax of one 

per cent. ; twenty to thirty European proprietors, seven to eleven Cliinese, hold estates 
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index on this tenure , there are eight British proprietors, 1660 The British may hold 

— about 1,800 square miles, 1665 Names, and rough estimate of the extent of estate 

MAC MAD held bj British subjects in Java, 1GGG — —On these properties there may he 100,000 

inhabitants, 1667 

Copy of a title deed to an estate in Java, 1670 Sugar mills, and null* for 

husking and cleaning nee have been lately erected in Java, 1G75 Population in 

creases rapidlj on estates held by Europeans , partly owing to the confidence of natives, 

J 679 .An oil press has been sent to Java, for the purpose of more effectually 

extracting oil from the earth nut, and the palnia chris ti, 1083 Rice which took 

three hundred labourers can now bo done by fifteen, owing to machinery, 1684- — 

Manner in which lands are held on lease in Java, 1691 The cancelment of leases 

by the Dutch government in 1823 was one of the causes of the insurrection 1694 

Charges on lands vary when improved by irrigation, or otherwise, according to the 

benefit derived by the tenantry, 1702 The population of estates held by Europeans 

ism a state of progressive improvement, 1710 Orderly habits of peasantry on 

European estates, 1716 -Wages of labourers on European estates are 4d per 

diem, on native estates 2d to 2 |d , they feed themselves, and find their implements, 
1718 

Europeans on commencing residence m Java arc obliged to takeout letters of citizen 
ship, which are revocable, but never recalled, the stamp amounts to 100 guilders, 1725 

— The roads throughout Java aTe excellent, 174a There are several new roads 

now making in Java, 1747 Goverment is conducted by a governor and council, 

the island is governed by Dutch laws, 175 7 T ile native provinces are governed by 
their own laws, 1758— The revenue of the island is principally land-tax, but the 
government denve a great deal from the privilege of selling opium and birds nests, 
also import and export duties, 1765— —method of assessing the land tax on European 
estates, and lands held under government by natives, 1767— Batavia and Java gene 

rally are more healthy than formerly, 1777- There are several missionaries m Java, 

but they make no proselytes, 1781 

There is a considerable trade carried on at the Philippine islands in British manufac 

tures, chiefly cotton goods, iron andsteel, 1785 A considerable quantity of sugar 

is also manufactured in the Philippine islands, 1787 Indigo is manufactured, of an 

inferior quality, 1/89 Hemp also, chiefly for cordage and running ngging, 1790 

— — Tobacco is largely exported, and is a government monopoly, 1793 Population 

of the Philippine islands 1797 There is a great commercial intercourse between 

the Philippine islands and China carried on by Chinese, Turks, American, Spanish 

and Portuguese ships, 1803 Principal imports and exports of the Philippine 

islands, 1806 System pursued by the Chinese as to the admission of provisions 

free of duties, 1813 Memorial addressed to the Chinese government, to admit 

a vessel, which, from having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come 

within the regulations for being admitted, -1816 Hardships which £he lease 

holders of Java submitted to, in 1823, from the unjust conduct of the Dutch govern 

ment , subsequent remuneration, 1827 There is a very considerable trade carried 

on between Java and British India, 1836 The trade m salt is a government 

monopoly, 1840 

Madame and Thompson See Java 

Madras Inhabitants of, are worse off than the cooleys of Calcutta, Gordon 421 1* 

partly dependant on Bengal for a supply of food, Gordon 459 — —Is subject to great 
droughts, Gordon 460 — —Cloth, salt, and chunks are the principal exports from 
Madras, Gordon 594 

Number of licenses granted for residence by the East-India Company, 1813—1830, 
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' Rickards 2791 -General state of receipts and disbursements at, extracted from the 

accounts laid before the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1 773—1782, 
Langton 2899 Annual revenue and charges for the j ear , 1781-2 to 1791-2, inclu- 

sive; also the same for 1792-3, Langton 2904 Ryot war system of land revenue 

prevails in Madras, 3tiU 3117 'Failure of attempts to introduce the zemindary 

system at Madras, Mill 3452-3457 State of lands in the Northern Sircars, Mill 

3458, 3460—* — Effect of the zemindary settlement generally at Madras, Mill 3407 
- — Amount of tuccavee advanced in Madras, Mill 3588. 

External and internal commerce. See Papers in Third Appendix. 

■ See also Bridges. ^Customs. Land Revenue, 4, 7. Roads. Ryotxcar. 

Madura. Is very fertile, but its fertility depends on being well watered; the chief 
products of the country are grain, cotton, tobacco, but no sugar, Gordon 550-- -— The 

tanks, which are of ancient construction, are in bad repair, Gordon 557 The revenue 

of Madura was formerly more productive than at present, and the land better culti- 
vated, Gordon 583 There are very few wealthy families in Madura; those who die 

• rich have their wealth seized by the officers of the East-India Company, Gordon 7 92 
— — At Madura there is a fine tank for the purpose of irrigating the land, Gordon 81 1 

i Population of Madura, 1,000,000, Gordon 976. 

, * , Sec Customs. . ' 

Mahl. See Chuya Root. * , 

Mahomcdan Lawyers. See Courts of Justice, 4. 

Mnhomedans. Mahomedana and Hindoos of different castes have no distinction in their 
tenure of property, Christian 3007— Petition of Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsecs, 
natives of the East-Indies, and Inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 8*25 ——Petition 
of the Christians, Hindoos, Parsees and Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty's 
territory of India, and inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 827. 

Mahratln. After 1819, the ryotuar system was introduced into the Mahratta country, 
Chaplin 5250- Bad character of the Mahratta brahmins, Chaplin 5424 Advan- 

tages of British institutions in subduing the lawless spirit of the Mahrattas, Smith 5474 
Jaghirdars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, hare ceased to appear since 

• the destruction of the native government, Smith 5518 Considerable improvement 

has taken place in the growth of cotton in the Mahratta, Smith 5521 Reasons for 

i seizing Narroba and Dhoudoo Bullo], native merchants, under suspicion of concealing 

Bajec Row’s money. Smith 5541 Necessity of the measure for the tranquillity of the 

country. Smith 5542 The chiefs of the country have been treated with the greatest 

respect and kindness. Smith 5552. 

Malabar. The peasantry are nearly in a state of open insurrection, owing principally to 
the monopoly on tobacco; their distress owing to the heavy expenses of stamps and 

fees in Jaw proceedings, Sullivan 49G4- Advantages ofland communication between 

Malabar and Coimbatoor, Sullivan 5022. 

Sec Customs. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Distinction drawn by Sir John Malcolm between sons of officers* 
and soldiers’ children. Smith 5490. , 

Malcolm, Dr. Had a large piece of ground at Amboly, inSalselle, given him to make 
experiments for the better cultivation of the cotton plant: the scheme failed, Ritchie 
1371. 

Mahhhana. Nature of tlus cliarge on the land revenue. Mill 4091, 4092. 
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Malwa Opium. See Opium f * 

Manufactures. In 1815, the importation of British goods into India was 800,000 jai'ds, 

ana m 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 11?3 The sale of British manu/ac 

turcs in India would be greatly increased by the improvements of the exports from 

India, Gisborne 1177- British manufactures paj a duty of 2$ per cent on impofta 

tion into Calcutta, Gtsbome 1185 Of 26 percent on being imported into J^va, 

Maclaine 1580 — —British manufactures are principally consumed in tne Presidenc ics » 

and at Surat, Ritchie 1242 From Bombay considerable quantities hate gone 1° 

Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian Gulf, Ritchie 1243 In the southern partt °f 

Persia the bazaars are filled with British manufactures, Ritchie 1240 In the nortb em 

parts with French and German, Ritchie 1246 Great consumption in Java of 

tish manufactures, Maclaine 1575 Manufactures are imported in white mto J^va 

and coloured by the natives , the dyers in this country have never been able to cPPf 
Javanese patterns, Maclaine 1583— — British manufactures are much sought after in the 

bazaars from Bhooj to Karra, Wtldey 2296 And are often preferred to nat* ve 

manufactures, Wtldey 2299 Introduction of cheap manufactures has not superseded 

the use of home manufactures in India, Rickaids 2854 Consumption of European 

manufactures has greatly increased in India, Sullivan 5102 All manufactures are 

liable to transit duties, *W/n;an5108' -Causes of the extended uses of British manu- 
factures among natives of India, Rickards 2758 Which would largely increase if 

additional facilities were given to trade, Rtckards 2760 Cause of the present h® 1 * 

tation of British exports to India, Richards 277 1 
See also Cotton 

Market Duties, Act very injuriously to the internal trade of the country m India* 
Richards 2837 

Maulahah See Silk, 4 1 

Mauritius Principally supplied with grain and rice from India, Bracken 50 1 

Melvill , James Cosmo (Analysis of hts Evidence ) — Origin of the' Indian* Debt entirely 

from territorial causes, 4433 Explanations in answer to Mr Langton's evide" ce 

concerning the origin of the debt, 4434 Financial state of the Company s afTf urs 

whilst their character was purely- commercial, 4435 W Inch shews, that had th e y 

continued exclusively commercial, there would have been no necessityjor contract 1 "? 

debt in India, 4436- Before the Company bad the territory, and since the account® 

of territory and commerce have been separated, the trade was profitable, and coif se 

quently no debt could have been incurred in India for trade, 4442 ExplanatiP" 8 

m answer to Mr Langton’s evidence concernmg the finances of the feast India 
Company, 4444 

Amouril -nVu?q fne wuiiay lurmstied Irom file commercial funds of the East 
Company on account of the Indian territory, with interest, would have reached in the 
four periods, between 1751 and 1814, after allowing for the amount of all retu r " 5 
made'bj the territory to commerce, and calculating the commerce as chargeable 
through those periods with the full expenditure of £121,229 sustained by the Co m * 
nany m their purely commercial character, previous to the state of circumstances which 
led to the acquisition of the territory, beyond the charge subsequently borne by tllC 
commerce for establishments expressly commercial, 4450 

Further explanations in answer to Mr Langton s evidence, 4451 Mr Laiigto"’ 8 

statements are defective in principle , he is totally mistaken in his historical facts a n<1 
inferences, and in his figured details he has made those omissions wluch completely 

destroy all his results, 4498- Uselessness of attempt mg to employ professiO na l 

accountants to investigate the books or the East India Company, 4526 -Ten } ,er 

cent was, before 1814, charged on all goods sent fcom England, as an average 
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expense j the actual charge is now made, which compromises interest, insurance, and jxdlx. 
commercial charges, 4533. 

Memorials ; Dated 31st March 1831, addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the MIL. 

Board of Trade, upon the subject' of the reduction and modifications of the Duties on 
East-India goods, Forbes 2459. , „ r } 

Merchants' Indentures. See Licenses. . , 

Merchants, East-India Company, acting as. See Government of India , , 

Merchants' t Memorials. See Hoard of Trade. _ 

Meeras. There is a considerable quantity of property in the Deccan held under the 

name of Meeras or Wuttun, Chaplin 5373 Lands held by meerassadars are better 

tilled than thoso held by tenants at will, Chaplin 5393. i 

Meerassadars ; Claim of, to return to tlieir lands, after having quitted them on 'account 
of over-assessment, or any other cause. Mill 3510 — -—Difference between the meeras- 
fiadars in Madras and the Khoodkhast-ryot In Bengal, Mill 3513 Fraud and cor- 

ruption existing to a great extent among the meerassadars of Tanj'ore, Sinclair 42G7 
• ■ General unwillingness of meerassadars to alter the ^present mode of settlement, 

Sinclair 4305, 430G Or to assist in improving by irrigation, Sinclair 4307. 

Metals. There is no duty on metals imported into India, Bracken 270— One of the 
principal imports from Great Britain to India, Ritchie 1229 

Military Charges . See Commercial Capital. , 

Military Force. Military condition of China ; consequences of force being used by 
Government, Plotcden 3756 

Mill, James. (Analysis of lus Evidence.)— Sources from which the Indian revenue is 

derived, 3114 Different modes of collecting the land-revenue, 3115 — — Nature of 

zemindary settlement, 3115— — The ryotwar system prevails in Madras, 3117 In 

Bombay the village settlement promts, 3119— Distinctions between the three sorts 

of settlement, zemindary, ryotwar, and village, 3120,3121,3122 System under which 

tile land-revenue is collected in Bengal, 3123, 3124 In the kingdom of Oude, 

, 3125, 3126— In the Ceded Territory on the Nerbudda, 3127 In Tanj ore, .3130 

■ - -In Mysore, and those prov inces ceded by the Nizam, 3131 It is neither pos- 
sible or advisable to avoid the present system of land-revenue in India, 3134- 

Grounds on which permanent settlements were introduced, 3136 How the Hots 

were affected by it, 3137, 3138, 3139 -The transfer of property is at present field 

. to give the acquirers a right over the cultivators, 3139 Kyots at present are mere 

- tenants at will of the zemindars, 3144 Method for restoring the ryots their rights, 

3145 — 3150 Manner of bringing zemindary property to sale for taxes, SI53. 1 

(Second Examination.] — System under which zemindary estates have been purchased 

by East-India Company, 31 a7, 315S Management of estates so bought, 3159 

* 'I lus system would end in getting rid of the zemindary and establishing a ryotwar 
system, 3164 Fairness of the principle as to the regulations 'of former Govern- 

ments, 3 1 66— Government have no means of securing justice to the ryots except by 

taking the purchased estates into their own hands, 3170 Mode of payment by 

ryots to zemindars, 3176 — 3181 General exaction of the latter, 3182 Instruc- 

tions by the Bengal Government to resist the claims of the zemindars to enhance the 

rates on lands cultivated with the poppy, 3188- General protection afforded to 

. rjots against oppression, 3191- Grounds of interference with zemindars as to their 

charge on n ots on poppy lands, 319G Power possessed by the zemindar over the 

ryot in the event of his not fulfilling his engagement, 3200 — — It has never been 
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iisdkx admitted by the East-Iodia Company that Government has no power to interfere 

between zemindar and ryot, 3203, 3205 Where the pottah regulation has been 

I MILL enforced, it has sometimes been considered a protection by the ryot, often the reierse, 

3209 

Most of the zemindars are nch natives living near Calcutta , the plan of raising n 

landed gentry through their means has failed, 3211 Tenure of zenundary property, 

3214 — —-Impossibility of ascertaining ryot payments previous to 1793, 321b- — 
General want of registration in Bengal, 3225— « — -Modem uliich Government contract 

for poppy lands, 3230 I f the cultivation of the poppy and opium were left free, it 

would not tend to the welfare of landholder or ryot, 3235 State of ryots, and 

the connection between them and 2 emindavs, 3236- How far zemindars may appro 

pnate waste lands, 3264 Rights of ryots hav e merged m the permanent settlement 

system, 3274 -Who formerly had a right of perpetual occupancy, 32S2— How 

tne revenue was collected from them, 3232 Difference between khoodkhast ryots 

and the pychliast ryots, 3285 Permanent settlement system has acted uyunoudy 

on the people, 3295 When estates are in dispute, the revenue is collected from the 

occupant, 3307— —Collectors of taxes, and how appointed, 3309 Settlements 

made by Mi Sullivan in Coimbatoor, 3320 Nature of the Putcut settlement, 3322 

3327. 

[Third Examination ] — Conveniences arising from the zenundary settlement m the 
Fort William Presidency, 3339 -Which m amount of receipt has a decided dis- 

advantage, as compared with other modes, but great advantage as regards facility and 

certainty of collection, 3341, 3342 By no means favourable to the creation of 

capital, 3343 - Nor does it tend to create a landed interest, 3344 Increased cul- 
tivation of lands owing to increasing population of ryots, 3350 And not to encou 

rageraent given by zemindars, 3355 Manner of taxing waste lands brought into 

cultivation, 3356— — State of cultivation of lands in Bengal, 3359 The operation 

of the zenundary system unfavourable to ryots, 3364 To that system is to be 

ascribed the origin of the decoity or gang robbery, 3365— -State of the decoity 
bands, 3366— — Advantages which might have attended the system had the ryots 

rights been properly defined, 3371 The annihilation of their rights being one of 

the great evils resulting from it, 3373 Increase of revenue m Bengal since the per- 
manent settlement, 33S0 Investigation of the rights of Tyots, 3387 Increase 

of the revenue from sea customs, opium and salt in Bengal, 3393 

Effect of the rj otwar system as far as it existed in Bengal, 3395 -Difficulty of 

eflecting settlements under this system, 3400 Advantages and disadvantages of the 

village settlement in the presidency of FartW illiam, 3403 Difference between the 

village settlement and the ryotwar system in favour of the latter. 3410, 3413, 3418 

Hardships on ryots under the vdlage system, 3421 Difference in the cha 

ricter of ryots in different parts of Bengal attributable to the zemindars, 3431- 

Generallj mote than enough has been collected throughout India from the cultivators, 

3443, 3-41G It would be impossible to make a permanent settlement with the ryots 

in Bengal with any prospect of annually realizing the revenue, 3447, 344S Failure 

of attempts to introduce the zemmdary sjstem at Madras, 3452, 3457 In 1115 

Northern Sircars the zemmdary system prevails, though the estates, from the extrava- 
gance of the holders, are frequently in the hands of Government, 3-158 Great in* 

gulanty and mismanagement under the holders of the above mentioned zemindanes 

3160— — -Effect of the zemmdary settlement generally in Madras, 3467 -Manner of 

assessment when Government has undertaken the management of the estates of uatives 
3463 — T he ry otwar system generally prevails in Madras, 34/1. 

[F ourth Examination — Rj otwar system jn Madras, 3472— Good effects of the sys- 
tem in Coimbatoor, 347^— —Nature of the aumany management, 3481 In Bombay 
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the collection of the revenue is generally by village management, 3485- — Nature of the 

village .system, 34SG Accurate survey which has been taken in the principal parts of 

Bombay, 3186—— Expense incurred in surveying, 3491 Partiality of the people 

generally to the ryotwar system where it has prerailed, 3500 — 3504— Claim of 
meerassadars to return to their lands after having quitted them on account of over 

assessment, or any other cause, 3510 The claim much limited liy our Government, 

3512 Difference between the incerassadar in Madras, and the khoodkhast ryot in 

Bengal, 3513— Settlement in Cuttack before Mr. Wilkinson settled it, 3526 . 

Under permanent settlement ryots arc as much oppressed as under ryotwar system, 
3531—— Manner in which survey of Bombay was carried on, 3536. 

There is at present a revenue survey assessment distinct from a geographical surv ey 
now in progress in the Deccan, 3539 Value of such a survey, 3542 Improve- 

ments in the revenue system must be made by the local governments, and not by legisla- 
tion from home, '6351 -The revenue system might be so improved as to render the pre- 
sent system of taxation the best that could be dev ised for tliat country, 3554, 35G5, 35GG 

* — — Difficulties In improving the revenue system in India, 3557 Slate of the Moonsif 

* Courts ; their liability to corruption, 3562 The charges upon India at present exceed 

the revenue, 3571 Alterations which might he made in the collection of the land- 

revenue, 3573 — 3580— . Difficulty with regard to pottahs, 3581— — -Manner in which 

zemindars raise money, 3385 Amount of tuccavoc advanced in Madras provinces, 

3588- Rate of interest charged on money so advanced, 3590 Purposes for nhich 

tuccavee is advanced, 3598 Manner of repay ment when advanced for making wells, 

3600. 

[Fifth Examination.]— Explanations of former evidence concerning revenue of India, 

3832 Causes of the rise in the price of salt, 3847 Taxes remitted in India by 

the East-India Company, 3838 Salt monopoly is unknown at Bombay, 3SG1 

The land-tax of India which has been hitherto received consists not only of the rent, 
but a share of the profits of capital employed in tliat land, 3893. 

[Sixth Examination.] — The ryotwar system is the best for the revenue, and the pro- 
tection and well-being of the ryots, 3903 The government of India may not only 

without detriment, but with signal advantage, assume the full rent of land as a tax, 

3908 The rent of India may be collected by settlement with the cultivators, without 

the intervention of zemindars, 3910 Length of leases which should be granted to 

ryots, 3912 Explanations of regulations of the East-lndia Company in regard to 

tne future holding of land by r ryots, 3913 Increase of revenue in the Conquered 

Provinces, how accounted for, 3941— — Liability of zemindars, and their conduct 

towards ryots, in getting into difficulties, 3947 Tenure of estates called Puteclabady 

talooks, 39GO Increase of value which has taken place in lands since the introduc- 

tion of permanent settlement by zemindaries in Bengal. 

[Seventh Examination.] — Evidence concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded 
, Provinces, 4001* — -Relating to the fluctuations which have taken place in the revenue, 
contrasting the progress of the reveuue in the permanently settled parts of India, with 
its decline in those not permanently settled, and to the cost of collection, where also 
the object seems to be to contrast the expense of collection under temporary with that 

under permanent settlements, 4001 Defects in the administration of justice in 

Bengal, 4056 — —Smuggling trade carried on in'lalt, 4063. 

- [Eighth Examination.] — Further evidence concerning the expense of collecting the 

revenue, 4085, 4219 -Evidence concerning permanent settlement in India of the 

land revenue, 4 177. . _ ' 

M Ills. See also Cotton , 2, Sugar Mills . 
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l>> 0 Uk. Mint. A mini was first established in Calcutta in 1757, when rupees were struck hear- 

ing the Moorsbedabad’s impression, Gordon 2104— There are mints in Bengal, 

MIX — MVS. Madras, and Bombay, Gordon 2120 ’Besides those of the Nizam, kingdom of 

Oude and Mahratta States, which are under the management of the East-Inuia Com- 
pany, Gordon 2121 — — -The Company are authorized to coin in India, Gordon 2103 
— —These regulations are broken through by the East-India Company, Gordon 210S. 

Missionaries. There are several missionaries in Java, but they make no proselytes, 
Maclaine 1781 Present state of missionaries in China, Plotnlen 3805. 

Moaiddums. Stato of mocuddums, and nature or their appointments, CAi islian 3100, 
3102. . 1 

Monopolies at Ceylon. See Ceylon. - _ 

«• 

Monopoly. Unjust conduct of the East-India Company in regard to the throwing 
open the Malwa opium trade in 1828, and then suddenly resuming the monopoly, 

Forbes 2316- The Company, on giving up trading to India, should also give up 

the monopolies of salt and opium, Forbes 2403 The same revenue as is now col- 

lected from the monopoly of salt and opium might be procured by customs and trade, 
Forbes 241 1, 2441, 2453— — The Indian monopolies are all bad ; nothing results from 
them but unn&ted evil, Rickards 2833— Salt and tobacco are monopolies in Coim- 

batoor; opium is not, Sullican 4732 Increase of price in India of those articles 

which are government monopolies, Sullivan 4953 — —Most of the English resident 
agents would be sorry to seo the present monopoly of East-India Company done aw ay 
with, Plovden 3793. 

See Ceylon. Opium. Salt. Silk Districts. Silk Factories. See also in Fourth 
Appendix, Papers relative to tho Administration of the Opium and Salt 
monopolies. 

Moonsif Courts. Stato of the Moonsif Courts ; their liability to corruption. Mill 35G2. 

Mother of Pearl; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands, Maclaine 1810. -> 

Mulberry-trees ; Abound in India, Bracken 202 There arc three species of mul- 

berry-tree cultivated in India. Description and uses, Cravfurd 1880—— How culti- 
vated instead of the large tree, Saunders 1900 And is a distinct species from that 

cultivated in Italy, Saunders 1907 The cultivation of the mulberry-tree is confined 

to natives, Saunders 1970— Mulberry-lands have risen in rent since 1814, Saun- 
ders 2041. 

Murder. Sec Mackenzie, Capt. 

Muscat Rock Salt. Seo Salt. 

Muslins. Dacca muslins arc much dearer than Manchester piece-goods, B racken 19. 

Mussel men ; Arc a stout race of people, Gordon 547 Mussclmen villages ore exempt 

from supplying provisions by tariff to travellers, Gordon 963. 

Mysore. Sj stem under which tho land revenue is collected, and those of the Ceded 
Provinces of the Nizam, Mill 313! -State of the natives of Mysore, Sullican 5031. 
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Narroba; Reason for the ecirure of, and another of the native merchants, under suspicion 
of concealing Bajee Row’s moucy, Smith 5541*— -—Necessity of the measure for tlie 
tranquillity of the country, Simla 5542.^ 

Natives of Ceylon. See Ceylon. ( 

Natives of India; 'Are becoming much better educated, and divesting themselves of their 

(prejudices. Bracken 271 Are quick and intelligent. Bracken 274 Mussulmen 

are a stout race of people ; Hindoos arc weakly and short-lived, Gordon 547 - — — 

The situation of the natives is much better in the towns than the country; the police 
prevent tliejr flocking to the cities, Gordon M9* — —Arc greatly oppressed by the 

system of granting passports, which is maintained jh India, Gordon 726 Cannot 

leave their villages 'without cheeks given them by their owners or eroplo) ers, Gordon 

72G Instances when the East-India Company have demanded back runaway ryots, 

Gordon 739—— Alleged oppressive conduct of the Eust-India Company’s government 

’towards the natives under their control, Gordon 741 Manner in which expenses 

of Europeans are paid when travelling in India, Sinclair 4427 Evil efleefs of their 

obligation to supply provisions by tariff prices to travellers, Gordon 954 Of India 

are the least disposed to change their habits of any people in the world, Richie 1348 
‘ ^-Peculation carried on to a far greater extent among natives than European 
servants of Company, Sinclair 4418, 4442: 

Parsces are the most intelligent of the natives of India, Ritchie 1222, Smith 5456 

The natives of Bombay frequently embark as supercargoes ; principally to China, 

Ritchie 1226— —Cotton dealers in Bombay are many of them very rich, Ritchie 1410 
——Recommendation for an equality of laws for the Indo-Britons, and all residing in 

India, Craufurd 1915— Character of natives generally, Sinclair 4391 They nre 

exceedingly submissive to native officers, and Europeans principally to natives, Sinclair 

4400 Opinions on the character of native officers ; advantages resulting from fair 

remuneration, Sullivan 4G54 Character of natives of India generally ; Sullivan 

4769 Good results from encouraging tjiem, and admitting them into die government 

of the country, Sullivan 47 77 Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving on the 

juries appointed to try Europeans, Smith 5454. ' 

Intelligence of natives generally, Parsces particularly, Smith 5456 Advantage 

of introducing the English language. Smith 5456- And increasing the intercourse 

of natives and Europeans, Smith 5470 And giving them the privileges of British 

subjects in other parts of the world, Smitk 5471 Natives ought to be trusted 

with magisterial authority, Smith 5478, 5515— Indians are a merciful people. Smith 

5516 Intelligence of native officers. Smith 5484 Distinction drawn by Sir J, 

Malcolm between sons of officers’ and soldiers* children. Smith 5490 Benefits which 

natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India, Rickards 2S0G — 

Natives should be so improved as to participate in the government of their country,* 

Rickards 280S Laudable anxiety of tlie governments at the Presidencies for the 

improvement of, Rickards 2809 Improvement of their indigo plantations, Rick- 
ards 2815— — Wretched state of natives in tho interior, Rickards 2817 Improve- 

ment attributable to the intercourse with Europeans, consequent on a system of free 

trade, Rickards 2819 State of the natives in Mysore, Sullivan 5051— — Redress to 

be obtained by natives for bad conduct towards them, Sulla an 5056* Mannncr in 

which natives appeal to the Governor in Council in the event of being imprisoned, Sul- 
livan 5118 Means of improving the natives by admitting them to offices under 

government, Chaplin 5296- State of feeling of the natives of India to the Govern- 

raent of the British, Chaplin 5299 — —General character of the natives of India: 

6 A 2 
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index advantages in this respect of the country over the town population, Chaplin 5417 - ■ 

■ Good character for honesty of domestic servants Chaplin 5420 — - — -Character of the 

> T AT OIL natives of India generally will bear an advantageous comparison with the natives of 

am country in the world, Chaplin 5443 

The administration of justice by the King’s Court, in Bombay, is very popular. Smith 
5366— Importance of introducing natives to financial, and territorial, and judicial 

offices. Smith 5568 Any belief being instilled into natives of the superiority of 

Parliament over the East India Company must tend to bring them into contempt, and 

make their pow er questionable. Smith 5575 Mischiefs likely to result from natives 

drawing the distinction between the Company s power and the King’s Government, 

Smith 5582 Natives of Bombay have a thorough knowledge of the distinction 

Smith 5587 The feeling of natives is to submit to the ruling power, they would 

not care whether it was King or Company, Smith 5597 Moral character of natives 

of India generally good, and they have been belied by all who have w ritten about them. 

Smith 5600 Advantages of bringing Europeans and Natives more in contact with 

each other. Smith 5616— — People in general advanced m intelligence to a great degree. 

Smith 5024 -Natives should participate in the administration of the country , Smith 

5628—— And should be enlightened as much as possible , but then, you “ lo^e the 
country,” Smith 5633 ' > 

See also Duets Indigo Mahratta Peasantry Ryots Salt Silk Taxation 

Natives of Java, Were in a better condition, generally speaking, than the peasantry 
of Bengal, Gisborne 1004 

Native Courts See Courts of Justice, 2 
Native Pleaders See Courts of Justice, 3 
Native Princes Sec Wars m India 
Neinch Prices See Provisions 

Nerbudda System under which the land revenue is collected in the territory of ISer- 
budda, Mdl J127 

2\i zamut Adaulut See Courts of Justice, 2 
Nvzzurunu , Nature of the, Chaplin 536j 


O 

Offices Return of commercial offices under the Presidency of Bengal, showing the . 
expense in 1817 and 1827. Return of offices, places aim pensions, civil, military 
and commercial, held under the East India Company, within the United Kingdom 
ami Colonies, and not mcludcd in the returns laid before the Committee 1830 See 
i irst Appendix 

See also Civil Offices Commercial Offices 

Officers. There is not ir more honourable or assiduous class of men in any part of the 
world than the Company's servants m Bombay, Smith 5609 
See also Cadets -Surgeon* II nters. 

Off cert. Notice See Notices of India 

Oil See Cocoa Nut Oil 
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Oil-Press, An oil-press has been sent to Java, for the purpose of moro effectually 

. extracting oil from the earth-nut and the palma-christi, Maclaine 1G83. 

Opium. Is the principle article of trade between India 'and China, Bracken 295- — ■ 

The trade in opium is monopolized by the East-India Company, Gisborne 1149 

The trade in opium is now free, on paying Government a duty of 195 rupees per 
chest, Ritchie 1546 — —600 chests a year of opium are imported to Java, Maclaine 
1G00-— — In 1820 the larger proportion was Bengal opium, the lesser Turkey; the 

'relative supply is now reversed, Maclaine IGOl Sum annually gained by the Dutch 

government in the shape of duties on opium, Afaclaine 1602 Conduct of the 

East-India Company in regard to the throwing open the Malwa opium trade in 

1828, and then suddenly resuming the monopoly, Forbes 231C The Company 

should abandon their monopoly of the opium trade, Forbes 2409, Rickards 2833 

Their revenue might be made up from customs and increased trade, Forbes 2411, 

2441, 2451 Charges for collecting the revenue on opium in Bengal, 1809-10, 

1827-28, Mtll 4131. 

Sec also Papers in Fourth Appendix. 

Orissa. See IVart in India. > 

Oude. System under which the land revenue is collected in the kingdom of Oude, Mill 
3125; 312G. ' ' 

Oat-Ports. The East-India Company strenuously insisted that the opening of the ports 
in. tlii a country would ruin them, and shatter all the existing institutions for carrying on 
trade of the Indies in London, Rickards 2752- —The result has proved the fallacy of 
their arguments, Rickards 2732. 


P. 

Paddy ; Has been much exported from India since the opening of the free trade, Gordon , 

Palmer Co. Treatment received by a silk factory established by them, which was 

attacked by the officers of the Company, Saunders 2023 And the government took 

do notice of a Memorial presented to them on that occasion, Saunders 2024 Effect 

of their failure. Bracken 200 — 215, Forbes 2358. 

Palmer $ Cockerel. See Java. 

Paper. The paper manufactured in India is very bad, Gordon 2234 Steam-engines 

are now used in Calcutta for making and pressing paper, Gordon 2233 The Baptist 

Missionary paper factory at Serampore is the only one in India, Gordon 2236. 

Parsees ; Are the most numerous class employed as brokers at Bombay, Ritchie 1220 
Are the most intelbgent of the natives of India, Ritchie 1222. 

Petition of the Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, natives of the East-Indies, and 

inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 825 Petition of the Parsees, 'Christians, 

Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Jews, natives of His Majesty’s territories in India, and 
inhabitants of the Island of Bombay, p. 827. 

Generally speak English, Smith 5456 -Have taken more pains to understand 

English, and its laws and institutions, than any other class of persons in India, Smith 
5403 — ~Parsees are the most intelligent natives. Smith 54G5. 

Passports ; For travelling in India, are vexatiously worded, and create great delay; 
their time is limited, Gordon G52— — -Consequences of the system on Mr. Gordon, 
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ihhlx Gordon 655- They occasion considerable delay and annoyance, Gordon 659~“— 

Account of Mr Gordon’s detention and imprisonment for alleged irregularity ifi a 

PAY— PEI passport, Gordon 662 A system of passports is maintained by which a native cannot 

pass from village to village, and is very oppressive to them, Gordon 726- The 

system is practised by the Company over their own ryots , instances of cases, Gord 071 

,736 I 

See also Licenses 

Payments Comparison of the several heads of Tern tornl Receipts and Payments 1Q 
England, as contained in the general Statement No 21 of Papers, dated India Boz^d, 
14th January 1830, and m the statement of Account between the Territorial 
Commercial Branches, dated India House, 2d June 1830, Lan'ton 4939 

t ; 

Payments tn England See Remittances 

Pearl Fishery , At Ceylon, is monopolized by the Government, Stacart 2503 } 

Peasantry Physical condition of the Indian peasantry Weakness of their frame’ 

be attributed to their abstinence from animal food, Gordon 089 Innocence of tb ose 

peasants and villagers who reside away from large towns Those who inhabit ncai' or 
in large cities are far inferior to the before mentioned class Those who arc emploj *d 
by land holders or dependant for subsistence on courts of law, are the worst clA S9 
Rate of wages generally allowed to tbc peasantry and labourers Provisions on wb ic '’ 

they subsist Sort of houses they inhabit, Gordon 740 Clothing State of pop! 1 

latum as to increase, till checked by the cholera morbus Literature most studied b ) 
the natives of India About the courts of native princes all are well educated. Hint* 00 
colleges established by the East India Company objected to ns tending to weaken 
religious opinions of students without substituting any others Opinions of nat ,rc 
inhabitants regarding the existing form of government and its administrators, Nat JTC • 
and European Gordon 741. 

See also Natives of India Ryots 

Peculation. See Fraud 

Piece Goods See Cotton, 3 Silk, 6 

Peons. See Revenue P armers 

Pepper Pnce before and after the opening of the trade, Gordon 402 Some of v ,e 

principal returns from India, Gisborne 1047 

Permanent Settlement Advantages of the system of permanent settlement of lands 111 

Calcutta, Rickards 2842 Rammohun Roy s opinion See First Appendix. 

Bee a'lso Land Ttei enue Z emmdartes , 

Peter, Mr Examination of his accounts on being accused as a defaulter io a laf? e 
amount m the revenue of the Madura district, Gordon G70 

Petitions Petition of inhabitants of China complaining of the Chinese government, & c -> 

p 522 Petition of British, Native, and other inhabitants of Calcutta, complain’"? 

of the monopoly of the East India Company, p 526 Petition of the Hindo 08 
Parsees, and Mahomedans, natives of the East Indies, and inhabitants of Bombay 
praying for admission to grand juries to be justices of the peace, ami to be alloW e< ‘ 

to hold high offices under government, p 82 d Petition of Christians, Hindoo 8 * 

Parsees, Mahomedans and Jews, natives of India, inhabitants of Bombay, praising M ,e 

institution of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, &c , p 827 -There ,9 

no maladministration of justice m the East Indies , the petition to Parliament ra cs * 
likely got up by lawyers. Smith 5537. 
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Philippine Islands. Considerable trade carried on at the Philippine Islands in British index. 
manufactures, chiefly cotton goods, iron and steel, Maclaine 1785— ^-Sugar is manu- 1 

! factured at, Maclaine 1787 Indigo, Maclaine 1789 Hemp, Maclaine 1790— PHI PLO 

' Tobacco, Maclaine 1793— There is a great commercial intercourse between, and * 

China, carried on by Chinese Junhs, American, Spanish, and Portuguese ships, Maclaine 
1803— — Imports are tea, Chinese piece-goods, provisions; exports, tortoise-shell, 
mother of pearl, rice, Maclaine 1806— —Population is estimated at a million and a 
half to two millions, Maclaine 1797. , , , 

. ‘ 

Pilotage. Hates of- pilotage are very heavy at Calcutta; but on the Coromandel Coast 
there are no dues, there being no river, Gordon 483. ' 

Plowden, William Henry Chicheley. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Cause of the disputes 
with the Chinese, in 1829, on account of the desire of the Select Committee to amelio- 
rate foreign commerce, 3605 Dissent of the witness from the proceedings of the Select 

Committee, 3606— Their remonstrance with the Chinese government, and points con- 
ceded to them, 3612, 3619— Causes of the embarrassment of the Hong merchants^ 

3629- Manner in which the Hong merchants settle the claims of foreigners through 

the East-India Company, 3636 — — Method of the Hong merchants in settling their 

debts with foreigners, 3640 Failure of Manhop and Chun qua, 3642 Original 

reasons of the responsibility of Hong merchants for each other’s debts, 3647— Hong 
merchants are generally liberal merchants, 3651— Payments made by Hong mer- 
chants to the European creditors of the bankrupt Hongs in January 182S, 3653 

Payments made by the Hong merchants to the European creditors of the bankrupt 
Hongs, together with the Government duties of Manhop, in January 1829,-3653. 

' Arrangements made with Americans, in 1828, with respect to trading through Hong 
merchants, or others, 3654— — ‘Propositions for bettering the trading intercoursebetween 

• Europeans and Chinese generally, 3655 -Foreigners concurring in their desire to 

ameliorate the trade, 3659— Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners 

to have warehouses hi China, 3664 Difficulties of procuring security for ships ; 

liabilities which a Hong merchant takes on himself on securing a ship, 3G6G, 3669 

Manner in which the Government deal with a security -merchant on a vessel breaking the 

law, 3G70 The Americans do not possess so much influence in China as the British, 

3677 Reduction of ship-duty in proportion to measurement, 3679, 3G80 The 

grievances complained of in the petition of English inhabitants of Canton have been 

already partly redressed, 3GS7 Insulting conduct of Chinese to Europeans if they 

exceed the bounds of the Factory, 3698 The Chinese are still very jealous of 

foreigners ; it has in no way decreased, 3700 Force, judiciously used, might pro- 
cure a relaxation of the commercial regulations of the Chinese, 3713 It would be 1 

impossible to obtain leave for a resident embassador at Pekin, 3716— Trade with 1 
China could not be considerably increased by possession of an island on the Chinese 
coast, or through the means of junks to Singapore, 3721, 37'26 The Chinese gene- 

rally are not favourable to any relaxation of commercial regulations, 3731, 3733 — 

Strangers who frequent Canton generally visit the Factory, 3/3S Relaxations which 

have been effected upon the subject of port-dues, 3739-— —Which were occasioned by 

representations from the Factory, 3744 Respectability of the signatures to the 

petition from Canton, S753 Military condition of China; consequences of force 

being used by Government, 3756 -No advantage could result from placing Europeans 

on the same footing as natives of China, 3/65 — —Useless attempts of any appeal to 
the fears of the Chinese, 3773, 

Execution of an American sailor at Canton, 3776— -Resignation of the American 
Consul, 3778* — —Justice of the Chinese in the execution of seventeen Chinese who had, 
murdered some French sailors wrecked on the coast, 3780 — —Form of trial observed 
on that occasion, 3783— -Chinese generally desirous to do justice, whether on the 
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murder of Chinese or Europeans, 3784 Arrangements might be made with the 

Chinese, though with great difficult} , to tr} persons in cases of T uropean and Chinese 

disputes, satisfactorily to both parties, 376G Ineffectual sen ice which would be 

rendered bj the presence of a King s Consul at China, 379-1 Most of the Lnghsh 

residents and agents would be sorry to sec the present monopoly of the East India 

Company done away with, 3795 Difficult} of changing the present mode of catty 

mg on trade with China, which sjstcm is at present mainly supported b} the East India 

Company, 3800, 3S03 Present state of missionaries in China, 3805 Present 

mode allowed in China for the recovery of debts b} Europeans from Chinese, 3813- — 
Advantages of a mutual court to try homicides , number m China in the last twerf 1 )* 
five } ears does not exceed four , they alu ay s occasion a suspension of commerce, 3$22 

Badness of some of the new regulations for commercial arrangements in Chi na 

3823 Se\ eral of which were m fin our of the Chtni sc, 3828 

Sec also Second Appendix 

Police at Madras , For the monopoly of the silk trade, Gordon 44S Which |3 a 

great expense, and of little use to the Company, Gordon 451 
Police, System of, m India, ill adapted to the circumstances and habits of the people, 

Rickards 2839 Isature of the military police established at Ostacamud in 16 - 8 , 

Svlhvan 5004 

Political Offices See Offices 

Pondicherry There aie upwards of 200 villages in a much better state than Engl'sh 

villages, Gordon 785 The French encourage the settlement of Europeans, tl«ey 

offer premiums for the cultivation of lands, Gordon 78G The French territories are 

m a better state than the English, Gordon 787 The extent of Pondicherry is P°t 

more than fifteen mdes in circuit, Gordon 788 

Poonah District State of the survey being carried on in the Poonah District by N r 
Pringle, Chaplm 5254 

Poppy Lands Instructions by the Bengal Government to resist the claims of the 
zemindars to enhance the rates of lands cultivated with the poppy. Mill 31SS— — - 
Grounds of interference with zemindars as to their charges on ryots oil poppy lands. 

Mill 3196 Mode in which Government contract for poppy lands, Mill 3230—; 

If the cultivation of poppy and opium were left free, it would not tend to the welfare 
of the landholder or ryot. Mill 3234 See also Papers in rourth Appendix t 

Population Return of the population of the British territories in India, specifying the 
area m British miles of each District respectively See First Appendix 
Population 

Of India See Natives of India 
Of Java See Java 

Of Philippine Islands See Philippine Islands 
Of Tanjore See Tanjore 

Of the Bntish Territories in India See First Appendix 

Port charges , Canton Reduction of port charges at Canton of GOO or 700 dollars on 

each ship, Blair 2660 Relaxations which have taken place upon the subject 

port dues, Plowden 3739 Which were occasioned by representations from the 

Factory, Plouden 3744 

Port clearances Refusal of port clearances by the Chinese disregarded by two of the 
Company s ships, Blair 2644 
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Portuguese ; Ate engaged in trade with India, Bracken 273. 

Potash i Might be largely produced in India by greater assistance from capital. Bracken 
, 300. 

Pottah. Where the pottah regulation has been enforced, it lias sometimes been con- 
sidered a protection by the iyot’, often the reverse , Mill 3209 -Nature of the pottah 

which natives receive with lands, Sullivan 4669 Injustice of applying the. same 

system to the zemindary settlements, Sullivan 4682 Pottahs arc granted annually, 

Sullivan 4687 — —Arrangements when ryots cease to cultu ate particular leases or take 
others, Sullivan 4690. 

Profit and Loss. Account explanatory of the account of profit and loss of the East- 
India Company, showing the total amount of charges therein specified, and the 
amount charged on each of the various heads of the said account. — Account expla- 
natory of the foregoing amount ; specifying how the profits of the Company in their 
China Trade are diminished, by the adherence to the Board's rates of exchange. — 
Similar account of the_ loss on the trade between Europe and India. — Statement 
showing the net profit and loss upon the annual investments of indigo. See Pint 
Appendix. ' ' ' ‘ - 

Profits of Trade of East-India Company. See Commercial Capital. 

Provincial Courts. See Judicial System. i > . 

Provisions . Evil effects of the present system of purveyance for travellers in India, 
Gordon 95- 1 — — A tariff is published of the price at which natives must supply pro- 
visions, the payment of which is often evaded by the Government officers,Gordon 955 

‘ — — -Mussulman villages are exempt, from supplying food at the tariff pnees, Gordon 
963— The general system of tariff charges falls dreadfully heavy on the poorest 
classes ; the heads of i the villages are better paid than the rest, Gordon 979— Diffi- 
culties which would he experienced by travellers without the tariff arrangements, Gor- 
don 988— -Revenue-officers always travel in their own district free of expense, 

Gordon 992 Provision-orders are not given in Bengal ; whatever are wanted when 

travelling are usually procured at friends’ houses, Gisborne 1133 Table of Neirick 

prices, and actual market prices, of se\ eral articles, Gordon 1206 This table cor- 
rected,. Gordon 2092 Kind of food chiefly consumed by peasantry in Coimbatoor, 

Sullivan 4958. 

Purchase of Goods. See Silk, 7. 1 ' 

Purchase of Lands. See Zemindary. 

Purveyance of Food . See Provisions. 

Putcut. Nature of the putcut settlement. Mill 3322, 3327. 

Putnee. Nature of the Putnee tenure, under which the district of Burdwan is held, 
Christian 2989. - 

( Puttah. See Pottah. 

Putticut ; This system was never adopted in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4704-4706. 

Putney Stlk . See Silk Piece Goods. > 

Pyckhast. Difference between khoodkhast and pyckhast ryots. Mill 3235. 
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HAD— REM Radnagore Seo Silk, 4 

Rammohun Roy Communscationsbetween Rammohuu Roy and the Board of Control, 
relative to the Revenue and Judicial System of India See first Appendix 

Ramnad System of collecting tho revenue at, Gordon 577 Present state of the 

Lingdoih, Gordon 578, — — 119,000 star pagodas annually collected, Gordpn 58-1 

r There is a large tank at, for the purpose of irrigation, which is miserably constructed, 
though of very ancient date, Gordon 80 7 

See also Land Tax 
Rangpore See Silk, 4 

Rate* of Exchange 1 

1 Generally 

Die Company fixes its rates of exchange at 23 d, and will not deviate from it, 

Gordon 2215 Statement of the rates of exchange at which the houses named m 

the respective columns has bought and sold bills on Calcutta, from 1814-15 — 1822 , also 
the rates for such bills recorded in the Minutes of the East India Trade Committee of 
London, with the medium rate deduced, for each year from 1814 15— 182S 29, also 
the rates at which the East India Company have drawn on Calcutta during the same 
period extracted from Pafliamentary Papers of 1830, p 731 

2 Board Rates i 

Statement of the loss sustained by East-India Company, from the conversion into 

sterling of Sums advanced from the revenues m India, in reimbursement of territorial 
outlay in Englaud, at the Boafd rates, as compared with the mercantile rates of 
exchange Latigton 4837— Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of 
. the balance due from Territory to Commerce bv tho uso of fixed Board rates, accord 
mg to the calculations in Report 1830, and in that of tho annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year in which the increase and decrease occurred at the fates of 

interest on the Home Bond Debt p 729 Difference between the computation of 

w ltness and the Company as to the Board rates of exchange, Langton 4S38 — 
Wisdom of the Board s admitting no change m the rates, Langton 4842. 

Raw Colton See Cotton, 4 

Raw Silk See Silk, 8 

1 ( 

Registration of Lands General want of registration in Bengal, Mill 32*25 
Remittances Permission to export raw products of India to China would greatly" facdi 
late the means of making remittances to India, Gisborne 1153 — —At present there 
are 3 000,000 or 4 000 000 dollars annually remitted from China to India Gisborne 
1156—— Bullion and bills and produce sent to China , advances on cotton and opium 
are the usual remittances from Bombay, JRitchie 1318— The trade of India would 

greatly mcrease were there greatei powers of making remittances, Ritchie 1512 

Could, be better managed by the Company with bills of exchange , their trading , 
private trade being better managed than the Company s commerce, Gordon 2213, 

Rickards 28o7, 2b60 Bad effect on commercial transactions of the Company s 

method of making their remittances to Europe by purchase of merchandize* Gordon 
2228, Rickards 2855 

Recommendation of a plan for opening the Companv’s treasury in London and 
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Canton, for money against bills upon India, b) which the) might command money to a index 

large extent, and effect then* remittances on fair terms, Forbes 2364, 23SG, 2388—- — 

Combinations of merchants to prevent the Company managing their business so , for .RL\ 

remittances m India would be improbable, almost impossible, ^Forbes 2365, 2366, 

2370, 2383,2406 The Company, if not traders, \ would always be able to effect 

i their remittances on fair terms, Forbes 2373, 2394, 2404 Opinion concerning the 

^possibility of pa) ing many charges in India, for which remittances are now made by 
the East India Company to this country, Forbes 2383 — —Effects likely to be 
produced on the money market by the Company remitting in bullion/ Forbes 2394 

— — Bullion remittances could always be effected, Forbes 2404 The Company 

have the "power of making an excess or scarcity of specie at any time in India, but they 
have never exercised it at Bombay, Stewart 2529 — —The obstructions to remittances 
from India cm China, by the Company, is the' canse of the present limitation of 
British exports to India, lhckards 2771 — 

Account of amount of payments in England on account of India, in three years 
past, and the manner in which the remittances have been made See First Appendix 

Rent The rent of India may be collected by settlements with the cultivators without 

the intervention of zemindars. Mill 3910 -The government of India may, with 

advantage, assume the full rent of land as a tax. Mill 3908 Rammohun Roy’s 

opinions respecting rent See Tint Appendix . ^ 

" See Land Land Revenue 
Residents, Commercial See Agents ^ 

Residents in India Return of the number of Europeans in British India, not m the 
( service of His Majesty, or of the East India Company See First Appendix 

Residents »n the Silk Districts See Silk, 4 

Retired Allowances The remittances made by the Company to this country for the 
I purpose of paying pensions and allowances to retired servants, and other political 
charges, might perhaps be made in India , the change would be attended by great 
difficulty and inconveiuence, Forbes 2383— — Account of the number of retired officers 

on the several Indian establishments, and amount of the pay and alloivances of each 

See First Appendix 

i?EVEVD£ 

1 Generali y — 

General observations upon the financial period of India, from 1780 to 1793, 

Langton 2904 Rerenues and charges of Bengal, Madras,and Bombay, and Ben 

coolen, with the annual cost of the Island of St Helena, from 1781 2 — 1791 2, inclu 

aive, Langton 2905 The difficulty of tracing accurate accounts has prevented the 

witness from pursuing the inquiry beyond 1808-9 Langton 2906 Statementof the 

loss sustained by the East India Company from the conversion into sterling money of 
the sums advanced from the revenues m India, m reimbursement of the territorial 
outlay in England, at the Board lates as compared with the mercantile rates of ex 

change Langton 4Sj 7 Sources from winch the Indian revenue is derived, Mill 

3114 Diflcrent modes of collecting the land retenue, 3 Mill 3115— — Improvements 

in the revenue system must be made by local governments, and not by legislation 

from home. Mill 3551 -Rev enue sj stem might be so improved as to render the 

system of taxation the best that could be devised for that country. Mill 355 4 3555, 

3oD6 -Difficulties in improvmgthe revenue system in India Mill 35o7 Charges 

upon India at present exceed the revenue Mill 3o7l Explanations of former evi 
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dence concerning revenue of India, Mill 3832 Fluctuations which have taken 

place xn the revenue of India, in the permanently settled part of India, with its decline 
in those not permanently settled, cost of collection. Mill 4001, 4085, 4219 

Estimate of the revenue and charges of India, payable in India or England, as the} 
mil probably stand at -the expiration of the Company’s present term — Account cf 
payments in England on account of India, in the three years past — Extracts of all des 
patches sent to India by the Court of Directors, relating to the collection of any 
of the revenues in hind See First Appendix 

2 Bengal 

Mr Hastings stated, on Icav mg India, that the revenues of the Bengal provinces 
m 1785, were competent to pay a yearly tribute to the Company of a crore of rupees, 
Langton 29 01 .. Increase of revenue in Bengal from the sea customs, opium and 

salt duties. Mill 3393 Expense of collecting the land revenues in Bengal, Bahar, 

and Orissa Mill 4077 Progressive rise which has taken place m the collection 

of the land revenue of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, Mill 4094 

3 Ceded Frounces 

Evidence concerning the revenue of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, Mill 4001 
——Expense of collecting the land revenue in the Ceded Provinces m 1827 28, Mill 

4087 Management of the revenue of the Ceded Provinces by Sir T MunrO, Sulh- 

tan 4GGS 

4 Collection of 

Rammohun Roy s opinions on the subject See F t rst Appendix 
6 Conquered Prounces 

Increase of revenue in Conquered Provinces how accounted for. Mill 3941 
0 Deccan 

Revenue of decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of the 
East India Companj, isnttlh 5509 

t 7 Jar a 

The revenue of the inland is principally land tax , but the government derive agreat 
deal from the privilege of selling opium and birds nests, Maclaine 1705 

8 Madras 

State of Madras Revenue from 1809-10 — 1827 28 , falling off dunn" that period, 
M,U 1092 

9 Hatties 

Ncccssitj of reform in the 8} stun of taxation, Rickards 2798 Distress of the 

natives from the present system of taxation, Rickards 2823— — Impossibility of an} 
people living and prospering under the sjstern of revenue pursued m India, Rickards 

2S2d 1 xorbitant taxation on produce oflands and gardens, which often exceeds the 

gross produce of the plantations Rickards 2827 Methods used to enforce pay * 

nient of the revenue, t,Ar«fi«n303o -More revenue than enough collected through 

out India from the cultivators. Mill 3113, JJ1G Advantages of emjrloymg natm 

a B cnc} in collecting the revenue, Sullivan 5097 Imprisonment of the native «er 

*ant cmjloycd b} the witness under a charge of embezzlement, Sullivan 512^ — — 
Summary process h} which he wits tried, Sullivan 51 3 J— —Sentence onanist the 
native olhccrs emploved by witness, wlio was Shcristadar of Coimlntoor* SuUiriin 
51 J5 ihere is nothing tu the rjotwar system incompatible with the administration 
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of justice' provided the collector be left with summary powers to prevent exaction and - isdlx. 

abuses, Chaplin 523S Power of European rerenue authorities to punish acts of . 

oppression, Chaplin 5242 Fees required for instituting complaints on the part of , REV— RIC. 

the ryots should be abolished, Chaplin 5245. ' *“ 

10. Tanjore: 

Language in n Inch the revenue accounts are kept, Sinclair 4335 The present 

* system of collecting the revenue has caused a great degeneracy of morals in Tanjore ; 

the revenue collectors are worse than the people, Sinclair 4316 Torture never 

used in collecting the rerenue, Sinclair 4321, 4352— — Manner of collecting the reve- 
nue in Tanjore, Sulhcan 4760. f , , , 

See also Commercial Capital. Land Revenue. Monopoly. Opium . Remittances. 

Salt . Tanjore, Territorial Revenue. Tobacco. 

Revenue Commissioners. See Rammohun Roy’s opinion in First Appendix. 

Jteientce F tinners. The conduct of the reienue farmers is the grossest possible towards 
natives, Gordon 513— — -Their irresponsibility, and general insolvency of their securi- 
ties, Gordon 51 5 Manner in which they get appointed, Gordon 514 The sea 

customs are never fanned, Gordon 517, 526—— — There are 1,000 custom-house officers 
'of the zdlah ( of Madura, Gordon 520 Manner of managing the customs depart- 
ment at Madura, Gordon 525 The natives are frequently tortured by revenue 

officers to extort information about their wealth, Gordon 795 There are 

100,000 peons in Madras, as estimated by Sir Thomas Munro, Gordon 79 7 

Their cruelty has been represented to the Madras government, but remains un- 
redrested, Gordon 800 — — -Travel free of expense at the charge of tho natives in 
their own districts, Gordon 991— —Farming sjstem of collecting the revenue. Mill 

4103 Control exercised over the officers who receive the revenue in India, Sullivan 

4747. 

Rice. Isle of France supplied from India with rice. Bracken 50 Rice is now largely 

exported from India to England m the husk, Gordon 2258— — Rice would become a 
great article of export from Bengal if the salt monopoly and duties did not prevent it, 

Forbes 2423, 2438 Rice is subfect to an import duty, of from fifty to seventy-five 

per cent., Stewart 24C1 The colony is principally supplied with grain from Bengal 

, and Malabar, Stewart 2473. r , 

Richards, Robert, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Opinions of the East-India Company as 
to the practicability of extending the Indian commerce, which in I8II was advocated 
by the British merchants, 2/47 Statement of the Company to the Board of Con- 

trol, 2747 — — Proof from the results of the fallacious reasonings of the reports and 

opinions of the Company at that period, 2748 Increase of the American trade since 

1792, 2748 Inferences drawn by the Company in their reports from the reasonings 

of Adam Smith not accurate, 2751 -The Company strenuously insisted that the 

opening the porls in this country would ruin and shatter all the present institutions for 
carrying on the trade of the Indies in London; the result has proved the fallacy of 

their arguments, 2752 -The Company also predicted that trade had readied its 

highest extension, and that no new exports could find a marhet in India : reference try 
the papers before ilie Committee prove that great varieties of articles have been traded 
in since tliefiee trade which were never imported or exported by the Company, 2753 

-The experience of the present day perfectly proves that the opinions ot the witness 

in 1813 hare been v erified, 2757- - Causes of tlie extended consumption of British 
manufactures among natives in India, 2758 Which would largely increase if addi- 
tional facilities were given to trade, 2760. , 

Freight to India at present £2 to £3 per ton; from India, on dead weight, £4 ; on 
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b^ht goods £5 and £6, 2763— — Freights paid by the Company m 1789 and 1790, to 

India, £26 and £27, to China £24, 17 '67- The obstruction to remittances from 

India rm China, by the Company, is the cause of the present limitation of British 

exports to India, 2771 Evasion on tbe part of the Company of the Act of 1813, as 

far as regards granting licenses to reside m India, 2/73 Obstructions to British 

« shipping proceeding on coasting voyages in India prior to 1821, remedied by 4 Geo 4 
c 80, 277 4— Cost of persons going to India as free merchants, £27 10j , free 

mariners £9 lOr , persons to reside covenant, =£*12, 27S3 Apprehensions of the 

Company that the resort of British bom subjects to India would be attended with 

great danger to the wellbeing of the country, 278° No real evil has resulted 

therefrom 2790 Number of persons admitted to reside by license in India in 

1813 and 1830, 2791 Die most likely people to resort to India, if free leave were 

given, would be capitalists and men of science, 2794 From which India would 

derive great advantage, 2/9G Reform of taxation and administration of justice in 

India, are the first necessities of India, 2798 It is monstrous that such an irrespon 

sible power as that of removing subjects from a country without responsibility should 
be vested in the bauds of any government whatever, 2801 Evileftects of the regu- 

lation, 2802 

Benefits which natives would derive from the resort of British subjects to India 2S06 

— — Instanced by their rapid acquirement of the English language, 2807 Failure of 

indigo and sunn hemp plantations in the hands of the government of India 2810 

Failure of the hemp plantations in the island of Salsette, 2812— Improvements in 
natire indigo plantations, 2815— Improvement in the natives of India attributable 

to the free trade now earned on 28 lv Their distress on account of the revenue 

, extortion, bad method of collecting the taxes 2823 —The bad effect on trade of 

the present system of taxation 2828 Evil consequences of monopolies in India 

283d Great abuse of market and transit duties 2837— -Advantage to India of 

their abolition 2838— Necessity of reform in the administration of justice and 

system of police, 2839 Advantages of the system of permanent settlement of lards 

in Calcutta, 2842 f 

Oppressive manner in which the Companv s investment of piece-goods ins fur 

lushed in Bombay previous to the present charter, 2840 Evil consequence of the 

Company interfering as sovereigns m tho internal trade of their dominions, 2846 

The Surat investment was formerly provided under the most rigorous and oppressive 
svstem of coercion, 2846- — T he cbmmumty of India would considerably gam by the 

withdrawal of the Company from all (branches of trade, 2850 Opinion of tbe 

Marquis of W cllcslcy in 1804 on tho bad system of trade then earned on, 28o2 

The introduction of cheap British manufactures has not superseded the use of home 

manufactures in India, proved by the present great export of cotton twist, 2854 

No inconv emenee would result to the Company as to transmitting their territorial 

revenues, if their svstem of trade was given up, ESj 5 The territorial revenue now 

paid in England amounts to 2 or £3 000 000 annually, 2S5C And might be 

remitted in good bills without any inconvenience, 2857 \nd much more ea«ilv 

under a system of free trade than at present 28G0 


Jb/cAie, James (Analysis of bis Evidence) — Ilns principally resided in India *mce 

1810, 1209 Mercantile houses at Bombay have been latterly increasing 1213 

-The native merchants consists of Parsecs, Hindoos and Mussclmen, 1218 

Parsecs arc the most numerous class emploved ns brokers 1220 Who are tbe 

most intelligent of the natives of India, 1222 The natives of Bombay frequently 

embark as supercargoes, pnncipallv to Chinn, 122G Commercial intercourse 

between Bombay ami the United kingdom has considerably increased since tbe 
opening of the trade, 1223- - T he principal articles of import from Great Britain 
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are woollens, metals, cotton and cotton yarn, 1229 Account stating the exports 

of British manufactures to Calcutta and Bomba}, 1829 — 1830, 1237 Spelter has 

( entirely driven Chinese tutenague out of the Bombay market, 1241 British ma 

nufactures are principally consumed in the* Presidencies and at Surat, 1212 From 

Bombay considerable quantities have gone to Persia, the Red Sea, and the Arabian 

Gulf, 12 13 In the southern pan of Persia, the bazaars are filled with British 

manufactures in the northward, with Trench and German, 1246 The latter are 

much dearer in comparison than the former, 1249 
0 The importation of silk from Persia to Bombay increased amazingly between 1816 
and 1830, 12G6— — The cotton fields of the Pacha of Egypt are sown in drills like the 

lmcncan, 1273 -It is commoner than Sea Island cotton, better than the Upland 

colton, 1275 -The Pacha has cotton mills in full work at Ghcnnnh, on the Nile, 

1277 The twist lias been exported to Indio, but was a speculation which could 

not pay, 1292 The quantity of Persian silk imported into Bombay and re ex- 
ported into England Ins very much increased, 1289 Several attempts have been 

made to improve the cotton grown in Bombay, but none have been very successful, 

3295 On the Bombay side of India there* >s a village called Lnbercoijr, which 

produces a small quantity of very fine cotton, 1301 Cotton mills for separating 

cotton from the seed have been tried in Bombay by the Government, but the machi- 
nery ground up the seed with the Cotton, 1314 — ~As the seed in the Surat cotton 
adheres much more strongly to the fibre than it docs in the American cotton, 1316 
Bullion and bills, and product sent to China, advances on cotton and opium, 

are the usual returns from Bomba}, 1318 Cotton commonly exported from the 

west side of India is of the lowest description, 1324 The cotton imported into 

Bombay for the last four or five years lias been very much adulterated, the Trade 
made representations to the Government, who have fixed penalties on all cotton 

found tn that state , these regulations have produced a beneficial effect, 1334 The 

natives of India dislike European machinery, 1343 The Indians are the least dis- 
posed to change their habits of any people in the world, 1348 The best cotton in 

India comes from Guz 2 erat, 1349 The free trade has had no influence in improving 

the growth of cotton , in 1818 and 1819 it was better than any since produced, 13a9 

The only machine used by the Indians in cleaning cotton from the seed is a small 

hand gin, a wooden cylindrical machine, named a cliurkee, 1361 Various at 

tempts to improve the growth of cotton have failed, Dr Gilder, of Ahmednbad, 
had a Inrge piece of ground given him for experiments* as also Mr D Malcolm, nt 

Ambolv on SaUette , they both faded, 1371 The importation of seed for the sake 

of producing new crops would be too expensive to answer, it is difficult to bring 

sound, it heats on a long vovage, 1387 The average price of Bombay cotton is at 

present 5rf per lb, I3S8 Cotton was formerly purchased generally, for European 

houses up the country, at a commission of 5 per cent , at present the plan is to pur 

chase of natives who bring it down to Bombay, 1401 The natives engaged in this 

trade are frequently very rich, 14 10 ) 

Sugar is only grown for local use, and they have at Bombay no machinery for pre- 
paring it, and are supplied from Bengal, China nnd Mauritius, 1418 Tobacco is 

grown extensively throughout the northern territories of India, 1421 It is unlike 

American tobacco, more resembling that grown in Brazils, 1425 The whole im- 
ports of tobacco from Bengal and Bombay have been failures, 1433 All facility is 

given by Government to any attempts at improving the cultivation of the country, 

1434- A free intercourse of trade between Bombay and China, and between China 

md Great Britain, would add great facilities to commercial intercourse between 

Britain and India, 1442 ~£25 was paid by witness for free merchant's indentures 

on going lo Madras, 1445 Mr Buckingham was the only European ever expelled 

from Bombay, 1454 Sir John Malcolm and his government gave eveiy encou 
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iNDfcx. ragement to individuals to take farms and settle in the interior, 1465— — The settlers 

’ sre offered the same title to their lands as is given to cultivators of coffee in Bengal; 

HIV— RYO. but very few have availed themselves of the permission ; the mercantile houses have 

nothin^ to do with the operation, 1469 The power of the Company over indivi- 

duals residing in India' enables them to support their necessary authority, ( 1478 

•' .And should not be withdrawn, 1479 The power has never been abused; Mr. 

- Buckingham and Mr. Fair were the only two persons expelled in 12 years; the latter 
on a complaint of the Supreme Court, 1480. 

The general state of trade in Bengal attracts more inhabitants than Bombay, where 

there is not employment for capital already there, 1493 On the whole the Indian 

trade, since its opening, has been a source of gam* but not to a very large extent, 

1509 And the trade would be greatly increased if there were greater power of 

gettin" returns, 1512 There are no changes necessary in the terms of granting 

the Cliarter to the East-India Company, as far as India is concerned, except 

perhaps greater facilities to trade with China, 1520 And the removal of 

transit duties, 1523 The trade in opium is now free on paying the Government 

195 rupees per chest duty, 1546 The East-India Company have opened a 5 per 

cent, loan in India, 1557. 

Rivers, in the province of Madras, are crossed by means of rafts of split bamboo and 
earthen pots, which are very insecure, Gordon 804 

See also Cal ary. Ganges. . 

ROJJDS: 

1. Generally: 

Statement of important public woiks constructed in India, or in progress, such a® 
canals or roads, since the last renewal of the Company’s charter ; also Trigonome- 
trical surveys. — See First Appendix. ' , 

2. Java . 

The roads throughout Java are excellent : you ccn post from one* end of the island 

to the other, 600 or 700 miles, at the rate of ten miles an hour, J\Jaclaine 1745 

There arc several new roads now making in Java, Maclaine 1747. ‘ 

3. Madras : • 

' In Madras there are scarcely any; they do not exist beyond the jurisdiction of tjj e 

Supreme Court of Madras, Gordon 803 State of roaas in Coimbatoor and India 

generally, Sulhian 5081. 

See also Bridges. 

Robbers See Decoily. 

Rock Salt. See Salt. 

Rupee The sicca rupee is heavier, the Madras rupee is lighter, than two shillings 

Gordon 2151 The weight of the Madras or Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths °* 

the Calcutta Rupee, and their touch isexactly the same, Gordon 2152 ’ 

Ryots. Indian weavers are generally ryots als o, l Brachen 40 Evil effects of the /me- 
thod used toextort the amount of the land-tax from them, Gordon 57t Have f ew 

complaints to make when under hereditary proprietors, but when lands have been 
sold at public sales, thcryots were oppressed in many cases, Christian 3016— fre- 
quently hav e their rent increased on them; case in the district of Jessorc, Christian 
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3021 Doubts how far Government can interfere for tlie protection of ryots, Chris 

tian 3026 A Tegular engagement or written agreement would be n useful inter- 
change between ryots and proprietor®, Christian 3030 Difficulties of ascertaining 

the rights of ryots, Christian 3078 — —Poverty of ryots, Christian 30b 1 — — Rights 

of cultivators and ryots never distinctly ascertained, Christian 309-1 How affected 

by permanent settlements, Mill 3137, 3198, 3139 Ryots at "present are mere 

tenants at will of the zemindars, AM/ 3144 — —Methods for restoring the ryots their 
rights, Mill 3145 — 3150 — —Mode of payments by ryots to zemindars, Mill 317C — 
3181 — -How effected on the estates pui chased by Government of zemindars. Mill 
3170 

General protection afforded to ryots against oppression. Mill 3191 State of 

ryots, and the connection between them and zemindars, Mill 3236 Their rights 

have merged in the permanent settlement system, Mill 3274 Formerly had a right 

jof perpetual occupancy, Mtll 3282— How ihc revenue was collected fiani ijots 
under perpetual occupancy, M ill 3282— Difference between khoodkhast ryots ind 

pyckhast ryots, Mill 3285 -Evils resulting from the neglect of their rights under 

the zetmndary settlement, Mill 3371, 3373- Investigation of the rights of ryots, 

Mill 3387 — — Hardships on irots under the village sj stem, Mill 3121 Difference 

of the characters of ryots in different pai Ls of Bengal attributable to zemindars, Mill 
3431— — Explanations of regulations of the Fast India Company in regard to the 

future holding of lands by rjots, Mill 3913 Manner in which ryots at present use 

their capital, Sulla an 4727 

State of the proprietary right® of, in Coimbatoor, Sullaan 5000 Manner in 

which they have been dispossessed by the Government, Sullaan 5002 Ryots pos- 

sess greater facilities of justice under rjotwar than zemindar system, Chaplin 5210 
—Fees required for instituting complaints on the part of ryots should be abolished, 
Chaphn 5245— — No longer a practice to pursue a ryot who has left Ins field from 

being unable to pav Government arrears, Chaplm 5247 Best mode of improving 

the lower classes, (A phn 5254 Poverty of the lower classes generally , Chaplin, 

5257- State of the lower classes undei native pnnees, Cl up in 5258 — — Rammo- 

liuri Roy’s opinion as to their condition See Tirsl Appendix 

See Irrigation Leases Peasantry Rent Taxes 

Jlyohcar Difference between zemindai system nndryotwar tenure, Christian 2994 

hi attire of the ryot war sj stem which prevails in Madras, Mill 3117 Generally pre 

vails in Madras, A/d/3471 Difference between the three settlements of zeminda 

ry, rjotwary and village, Ait// 3 120 — 3122 Efltct of rjotwar system in Bengal, 

Mtll 8395 — — Kyotwai system m Madras, Mill 3472 Good effects of ‘he system 

in Coimbatoor, Mill SI 73 Pai Utility of people generally to the rjotwar system 

where it has prevailed, Mill 3500— 3501- Evidence explanatory of eiror® in Mr 

Mills statement ns to the tenure of laud and management of levemie m Madias with 
rvots, Sulla an 4 707-1710 Ryolwnr sv stern is the best for the revenue, and the pro- 

tection and well being ol the ryots, Mill 3903— — Difference between live rjotwar and 

village systems, Sullaan 1551 Peculiar principle of the rjotwar fevstem is to fix un 

assessment aipon all the lands of the country, Sulhcan 4561 Distinction between 

rjotwar and zemnutan system, Sullaan 4565, 4567 Advantages winch (he rjot- 

war Ins ov er zemmdary system, Sullaan- 1573 4o76— 4578 Statement showing the 

result of the rjotwar s\®um in Coimbatoor, from 1814-15 to 1828 29, both inclusive, 
compiled fioni the detailed accounts kept by airmans, or native accountants, of vil- 
lages, Sullaan 4uS3 — —Tin. rvotwar is fhe most ancient and agreeable to the people, 

Sullaan 4581, 1585 Advantages o ryots under the fixed assessment of ryotwnr 

system, Sullaan 4C20-— Mannei of collecting the revenue under the ryotu ar system, 
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State of taxation under the ryotwar system as compared with other parts of India, 
Sulhvan 4931- 

Settlement of lands made in Coimbatoor by Mr Sullivan, Mill 3320 Good 

effects of the ryotw ar system in Coimbatoor, Mill 3473 Substitution of the ryot- 

war for the village system, Sullivan 4549 Manner of arranging the ryotwar m, 

Sulhian 4o93 Assessments in, Sulhvan 4626 System, and officers through 

whose hands the revenue passes, Sulhian 4700 In countries where the ryotwar has 

taken place people generally improved, Sulhvan 4715 Proved by the increased 

cultivation of land, Sulhian 4718 Manner of ryots making application for remts 

sion of taxes, Sulhian 4722 Assessments in Coimbatoor at various periods from 

1802, Sulhvan 4987 State of the proprietary rights of ryots in Coimbatoor, Sulhian 

5000 Manner in which they have been dispossessed by the government, Sulhran 

5002 System in the Ceded Provinces is the ryotwar, Chaphn 5150 

Sjstem upon which the rjotwar and village systems are respectively founded Chap- 
lin 5156 Manner m which each field is valued to obtain the amount to be levied, 

Chaphn 5157 Theory of the ryotwar is to take 45 per cent of the year’s produce 

for the circars, and the rest for the cultivator, Chaphn 5161 Principle upon 

which the annual settlement was made as compared with that of the permanent ryot- 
war, Chaplin 5166— Manner in which Sir T Munro levied extra assessment, Chap 

lin 5190 5198 Manner of managing the ryotwar system m the Ceded Districts, 

Chaphn 5122 The ryotwar system was not completely reinstated in Madras till 

1820 21, Chaphn 5210 Under the village settlement there is not such good secu 

rity for ryots as under the ryotwar, Chaplin 5216 Advantages and disadvantages 

of ryotwar system, Chaplin 5220 Manner of making and collecting the assess 

ment, Chaphn 5221 Kyotwar system not incompatible with administration of jus- 
tice, Chaphn 5233 Ryots possess greater facilities of justice under the ryotwar 

than zemindary system, Chaphn 5240 Ryotwar introduced into the Maliratta 

country 1819, Chaphn 52j 2 An average of ten years would be sufficient trial 

how far the rates were fair under a ryotwar sjstem, Chaphn 5371 Rammohun 

Roy s opinion See First Appendix 


S 

Saint Helena See Helena , St 

bantipore See Silk , 4 
Salaries See Commercial Offices 

Salt Individuals are now allowed to purchase salt at the Company s sales, but not to 

interfere tn the manufacture, Bracken 121, 121 Trade in salt is monopolized by 

the Last India Company, Gordon, 440, 447, 597, Gisborne 1149, Rickards 2833 

Injurious effects of tins monopolv, Gordon 419 Great expense, Gordon 451 

On the Coromandel Coast it is produced by solar evaporation, Gordon 412 How 

produced in Bengal, Gordon 444 price of, per bushel, at Calcutta and Madras 

Gordon 445 lhe Madras salt is best The Calcutta salt most bitter, nnd pre- 
ferred by natives, Gordon 446 Effect of the monopoly of salt on shipping in India, 

Gordon 454 Natives of India generally dislike salt winch h is crossed the sea, 

Gordon 164 Salt is sometimes exported to India from England, Gordon 4Cj, 467 

-Muscat Rock salt is imported into Calcutta under treaty with the Imattm of Mus- 
cat, Gordon 4GG Is largely exported from Madras, Gordon 59 i Cnnmutti o 

rti neral alkali, produced at Madras but of too weak a quality for exportation to Eu 
rope, Gordon 5J9 The trade m salt at Java i« n government monopoly Maclaine 
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The Company should abandon their monopoly of salt The defect in revenue index 

could be made up, Forbes 2409, 2111 2441, 24o3- An excise on salt ’would be less - 

exceptionable than the present monopoly, and British ships might be laden with salt SAL — SAU 

to India, Tories 2417 An importation of salt from Madras to Bengal would cause 

a return trade m nee, Forbes 2123 Salt is now raised by the monopoly 800 to 

1.000 per cent be\ond the expenses of production, Forbes 242j The present me- 

thod of procuring salt on the Ganges is most oppressive to the natives Forbes 2 422, 

2426— The interchange oF rice and salt between Bengal and Madras has greatly 

diminished on account of the salt duties, Forbes 2438 Causes of rise in the price of 

silt, MtU 3847— Salt monopoly is unknown at Bomba}, A/i#S861 Smuggling 

carried on in salt, Mill 4065— No longer manufactured at Bombay on account of 

govern in enl, Mill 4120 Expense of collecting the salt revenue m the Ceded Pro- 
vinces of Mysore 1827 28, Mill 4121 Revenue derived from salt in Bombay 1827- 

28, Mill 4123 Salt is a monopoly in Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4732 ■ — Increase in 

the price of, in Indta owing to its being a government monopoly, Sullivan 4953 

Papers relating to the administration of the monopoly See Fourth Appendix 

Sallcngore See Tin 

Salsettc State of that Island, Bitchie 1559 

Saltpetre, One of the principal exports from Calcutta, Bracken 45 Gisborne 1047 — — 

Statement and explanation with respect to the injur) sustained b) Mr Wilkinson on 
account of the interference of the East India Company in a contract which he had 

been allowed to make for the purchase of saltpetre, in 1811, Forbes 2313 Prime 

cost of saltpetre sold 1827-28 See First Appendix 

Sardah See Silk, 4 

Sauffui State of the Island of Saugur, Bracken 241, Gordon 813 There are about 

60.000 begahs cleared, Bracken 243 In 1822 23, an inundation carried awa\ the 

banks, and occasioned considerable expense, Bracken 245 Extent of the island, 

Bracken 247 Two gentlemen named Campbell are in charge of a large division, 

Braden 248 Was considered ser) unwholesome before clearing awaj the jungle, 

Gordon 815 Ten lacs of rupees have been expended in improving by private indi- 
viduals, Gordon 816 -The soil is particularly good, twent) feet depth of the richest 

loam, Gordon 817 

Saunders Joshua (Analysis of his Evidence ) — Resided m India from July 1824 till 
February 1830, 1054 — —Enumeration of those districts in which the silk filatures of 

the Compan) are situated, 1959 The) are all situated in the provinces of Bengal 

and Orissa, 1963 The mulberr) in these countries is cultivated from small strips 

instead of the large tree, 1966 And is a distinct species from that cultivated in 

Ital), 1967 There is a wild silk crows on the north east frontier in India, which 

ismade by the natnes into a coarse cYolh, which is not worth exportation, 1974 

The cultivation of the mulberry, and the production of cocoons, is confined to natnes, 

1976 Ti e Compan) make adiances to the natives, and settle the price of the silk 

after delivery 1978 The Compan) ’s silk districts are divided into circles, 1985 

Gomtea produces the best, and Bauleah the roost inferior silk, 1987 Italian 

machine! - ) is used in the Com pan) *s manufactories, and has been adopted by the 

natnes, 1994 -Except for manufactured piece-goods 1995 Mr "Watson made 

the experiment of commencing a silk factory, but was obliged to desist from the en- 
croachment of the East-Indn Compan), 1998 — The silk of the natnes is not so 
good as the Compan) s, ns they pay more attention to quantity than quality, 2009 

The best silk is manufactured in dr) and cold seasons, 2010 Ana the quality 

6 C2 
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index depends upon reeling it, 2011 Most of the natives in the silk country l»a\e 

receded advances from the Company, nnd sometimes, on natives refusing advances, 

SAY— SEY they have been forced to accept, 2015 The practice of keeping the names under 

advance was annulled by an order from the Company in 1829, but has not hod the 

desired effect, 2020 Natives still afraid of selling tliur silk to private merchants, 

2022 Treatment received by a factory established by the agent of Messrs Palmer's 

&Co, which was attacked by the officeis of the Company, 2023 And the Go- 
vernment took no notice of a memorial presented on that occasion, 2021 Mr 

Gouger was also obliged to give up a factory he had established, 202a Districts 

peculiarly subject to the East-In dia Company's monopoly, 202C 

Interference of the method of fixing the price of silk with free trade, 2031 

Owing to the impossibility of naming prices till the Company have issued theirs 203 k 
Company’s agents are nllowed to purchase silk on their own account, after completing 

the Company’s investment, 2035 And charge 2J per cent for commission on their 

purchases, 20S7 Silk has gradually risen in value since 1814, 2038 And 

mulberry lands have risen in rent, 20kl Silk might be produced at a much lo"er 

price, and the profit of the natives thereby increased, 20tl The silk districts 

were divided into circles, on account of the competition of the Company’s agent? in 

buy ing up the silk, 2018- Copy of a circular which was issued by the Board of 

Trade of Calcutta, in 1827, to residents in the silk districts, 2019 -Containing 

invoice cost nnd charges per bale of Bengal filature silk foT the seven years 1815 — 
1821 , similar statement, 1822— 182G, and general instructions to lower the pricr? of 
cocoons to the value of 1816-10 Statement showing the prices settled for each blind 
during the years 1815 and 1816, nt the followinc residencies Bauleah, Comercolly * 

Cossimbuzar, Hurripaul, Jungyporc, Maldah, Soonamooky, p 17H77 Extract 

fiom Mr Bells Review of tbc External Trade of Bengal, recommending an altera- 
tion of the present system of conducting the filatures of the Company, 20j3 Sdk 

residents are frequently appointed with no attention to their qualification for the office, 
2055 The quality of Bengal silk has deteriorated, 20 j 9 But its export in- 
creased, 2060 Under a system of open trade, nnd with better security for persons 

and property than now exists m India, the quality of silk, tinder European care, 

would rival Italian, 2068 If the Company were to relinquish their trade, the 

trade would be taken up by indigo planters, who would purchase their filatures, 
2076 

Estimate of the produce of a silk farm of 32 beegahs of land, p 180 Statement 

showing the quantity of silk shipped to England by the Private-trade , also the ho- 
nourable Company’s investments, 1818 — 1828, showing an increase of 354 percent. 

on the private-trade, and 174 on the Company’s, 2080 The witness was refused 

^ alicense on first going to Indio, 2082 Ana procured a local license from the Go- 

vernment in India, to 1827, 2085 

Sayer Amount of duties in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and in Benares, also in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces See-.ZIrsf Appendix 

Scarcity Famine and scarcities are frequent at Madras, from drought, Gordon 436 

Sea Customs See Customs 

Security Bonds Number and amount in value of security Bonds exacted by the Com 
pany from persons proceeding to the Last-Inches See First Appendix 

Seed See Cotton 

Servants proceeding to the East~Indies See Fees 

Seybert, Dr See Cotton 
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Seychelles ; The finest cotton is grown in the island of, Gordon 819. index. 

Shawls. Quantities of imitation shawls, of British manufacture, sold at the markets in rj-pv "err 
the interior, Bracken 29. , ‘ ?L * ^ ^ 

Shells See Chank Shells * 

Shell Lac; One of the principal returns from India, Gisborne 1017. 

Sherry. See IVtne. 

Shipping : 

1. British: 

Obstructions to British shipping proceeding on coasting voyages in India prior to 
1823, remedied by 4 Geo. 4, c. 80, Richards 2774. ' 

2. Canton . 

Account of the tonnage employed by each nation in the trade of Canton, in each 
year fiom 1813, as far ai» the same can be ascertained, See First Appendix. 

3. East-India Compatiy ( in China ) .• 

Detention of the fleet at Hog-Kong Bay in 1830, Blair 2554, Innes 2680 Diffi- 

culty of procuring security for ship’s liabilities, which a Hpng merchant takes on 

himself on securing a shin, Mill 3666, 3669 Manner in which the Government 

deal with a security merchant on a vessel breaking the law, Floicden 3670 Reduc- 

tion of a ship duty in proportion to measurement, Floicden 3680. 

Value of the trade of the East-India Company, showing the commercial charges, 
together with the freight and demorage, and the total value of the proceeds. Sec 
First Appendix. 

Papers relating to transactions at Canton. See First and Second Appendixes. 

4. Indian: * f 

The quantity of shipping employed between the Presidencies is decreasing, Gordon 
453 Owing to the monopoly of the salt trade by the East-India Company, Gor- 
don 454 -Difficulty experienced, and inconvenience occasioned, by the manner of 

granting ships’ clearances at the Custom-houses in India, Gordon 485 Effect of 

free trade on the shipping interest of Calcutta, Gordon 396. 

Shroffs. See Bills, 1. 

Siam. The Americans have the trade in their hands on the west coast of Sumatra, and 
at Siam and Cochin China, Gordon 407. 

Sicca Rupee. The sicca rupee is heavier, the Madras rupee is lighter,,than 2s.. 

Gordon 2151 The weight of the Madras and Bombay rupee is fifteen-sixteenths of 

the Calcutta rupee, and their touch is essentially the same, Gordon 2152. 

SlLX : 

1. Cocoons : ' * 

The productions of cocoons is confined to the natives of India, Saunders 1976 

, Names do not make more profit by rearing cocoons than when the silk was at a much 

lower price than it now is, Saunders 2043 General instructions from 1 the Board 

of Trade in Calcutta to lower the price of cocoons to the value of 1815-16, contained 
in a circular from the Board of Trade in Calcutta to the Residents in the silk dis- 
tricts, in 1827, Saunders p. 174. 

2. Districts: 

The Company’s silk districts are divided into circles, Saunders 1985 Districts in 

which the Company exercise the greatest monopoly, and those in n hich it has been 
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most broken through, Saunders 2020 Silk districts are divided into circles on 

account of the competition of the Company's agents in buying up silk, Saunders 

2018 -Copy of an order which was issued by the Board of Trade in Calcutta, in 

1827, to residents in the silk districts, Saunders 2019 

3 Export 

Export of Bengal silk has considerably increased, though the quality has dete 
norated, Saunders 20 j 9 — —Statement showing the quantity of silk shipped to 
England by the pm ate- trade, also the Companvs investments, 1818 — 1828, showing 
an increase of 35J per cent on the pnvate-tTaue, nnd 174 on the Company’s, Saun- 
ders 2080 

tt 

4 Factories 

The East India Company have filatures in the following places Rndmgore, 
Humpiul, Sintiporc, Cossimbuzar, Baulcah, Comcrcolly, Sardah, Jungvpore, 
Maulaah, Rungporc, Soonamukln, Gonatca, Saunders 19G1 Situated in the 

f iro vmces of Bengal and Orissa, Saunders 19G3 Gonatea produces the best, Bau- 

eah the worst silk, Saunders 1DS7 Italian machinery has been introduced in the 

Company’s manufactories, and bos been adopted by the natives, Saunders 1991- — ■ 
Mr Watson made the experiment of commencing a silk factory , but was obliged to 

desist, from the encroachment of tin. Enst-Imiia Company, Saunders 1998 

Treatment received by a factory established by the agent of Messrs Palmer & Co, 
which was attacked by the officers of the Company, Saunders 2023— -And the Go- 
vernment took no notice of a memorial presented on that occasion, Saunders 202 1-~- — 
Mr Gouger was nlso obliged to abandon a silk filature he had established, Saunders 
2025 

Extract from Mr Bell s Review of the External Trade of Bengal, recommending an 
alteration of the present system of conducting the filatures of the Company, Saunders 

2053 Silk residents are frequently appointed with no attention to tlicir qualification 

for the office, Saunders 2055 If the Company were to relinquish their filatures, they 

would he taken up by indigo pknlers^&nnufer* 2070 Estimate of the produce of a 

silk farm of 32 beegahs of land, Saunders 2079 

Number and valuation of silk filatures or factories of the East-India Company in 
Bengal See First Appendix 

5 G toil th of 

The production of silk requires large application of capital, Bracken 2j 9 Mul- 
berry trees abound in India, Bracken 262 There is a wild silk grown in the north- 

east frontier in India, which is made by the natives in India into a coarse cloth, not 

worth exportation, Saunders 1974 Silk might be produced at a much lower rate, 

and the profit of the natives thereby increased, Saunders 2044 

6 Piece-Goods 

Importation of, greatly increased since opening the trade, Bracken 42 Are 

largely imported into Calcutta, at a very low duty, Bracken 2G6 Are differently 

reeled to filature silk, into Putney silk, Saunders 1995 

7 Purchase of m India 

The Company make advances to the natives, and settle the prices of silk after delivery, 
Saundeis ty78 -Most of the natives in the silk country have received advances from 
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the Company; and sometimes on natives refusing advances, they have been forced to 
accept them, Saunders 2015— —The condition of the weavers in India is that of 
persons constantly in debt, tinder advances to the Company, and it is their system to 

keep them so, Gordon 2232 The practice of keeping the natives under advances 

was annulled by an order from the Company in 1829, but has not had the desired 

effect, Saunders 2020 Natives still afraid of selling their silk to private merchants, 

Saunders 2022— — -Interference of the method of fixing the price of raw silk with free 
trade, Saunders 2031 Owing to the impossibility of naming prices till the Com- 
pany have fixed theirs, Saunders 203+ Copy of an order which was issued by the 

Board of Trade in Calcutta in 1827, to residents in the silk districts, Saunders 2049 

Invoice cost and charges per bale of Bengal fiiature silk for seven years, 1815 — 

1821; similar statement, 1822— 1826, Saunders p 174 Statement showing the 

prices settled for each bund, during the years 1815-1G, at the following residencies : 
Bauleah, Comercolly, Cossimbuzar, Hurripaul, Jungypore, Moldah, Soonamooky, 

SauTiders, p. 177- Company’s agents are allowed to purchase silk on their own 

account, alter completing tue Company’s investments, Saunders 2035 And charge 

2| per cent, for commission on their purchases, Saunders 2037. 

Sums advanced from the territorial or commercial treasuries to the commercial 
agents, on account of the investment.— -Sums written off as losses, and outstanding 
balances, in the books of the several commercial agents —Prime cost of raw silk sold 
in 1827-28. See First Appendix. 

8. Saw: 

Trade in silk greatly affected by the manner in which the business is conducted in 
India by the Company’s commeicial agents, Bracken 60— Trade in silk would 

increase if the Company were to give up dealing in it altogether, Bracken 73 The 

Company only deal in it as a mode ot remittance, not os a mercantile speculation, 
Bracken 74— — The total amount of duty in the exportation of raw silk is 31 per cent . ; 
7J in land transit duty to Calcutta; 71 exportation in a foreign bottomfrom Calcutta, 

and 16 import duty at Madras, Gordon 764 Silk is one of the principal returns 

from India, Gisborne 1047 The importation of silk from Persia to Bombay increased 

amazingly between 181G and 1830, Mitckie 1266, 1289 Silk is becoming a pro- 
duct of the Island of Java The mulberrv-tree flourishes. Machine 1629 The 

silk of the natives is not so good as the East-India Company’s, as they pay more 

attention to quantity than quality, Saunders 2009 The best silk is manufactured in 

dry and cold seasons, Saunders 2010 -Under a system of open trade, and w ith 

better security for persons and property, the quality of silk under European laws 
would rival Italian, Saunders 2068 

Company's annual investment of raw silk, provided in Bengal, and imported into 
London.— Quantity supplied by the agents m Bengal, and sold in India and in 
England. — Items, forming the invoice price of the Company’s investment of Bengal 
raw silk.- — Prime cost of raw silk, sold 1827-28. See First Appendix. 

See also Purchase, supra. 


There are two sorts; thedecee or country worm, and the annual, Saunders 1968 

The annual was brought to India from Italy or China, Saunders 1969 The pro- 

’ ' duce of the Italian worm is the best, Saicnders 1970. 

Silver ; Is imported into Calcutta from the Burman Empire, Bracken 290 Bullion 
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ikuej, . arid Sysee silver are the returns from Chinn ; thfc latter is smuggled, 'Rrachen 29G, 

. 293 The Americans import large quantities of silver into Chinn, Gisborne 

SIN— SIR lias. 

Sinclair, Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Remarks on several parts of Mr 

. Gordon’s evidence, 4233 Magnitude of the Annicut works for irrigation, 4233 

Population of Tanjore* 870,682; Number of ullages 5, 688, 4238 lies entie 

from 1820 to 1823, the last year of which it amounted to 38 Jncs, 4239' System of 

settling the land revenue which prevails in Tonjorc, 4217 — Decrease of the revenue 
which has taken place Under the Aumanee system, 4263 From fraud and corrup- 
tion existing to n very great extent, 4261 “First gathered from the accounts of the 

meerassndars,4267 Proportions in which the produce of the land may be supposed 

to be divided, 4272 Statement of the case of a village, given as an example of ihes 

rest, 42S0 Under the defective means of information, and the existence of so much' 

disposition for corruption, therccurrencc of on annual settlement is a great c\il,42S3, 

4281— —Authority of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, 4288 

How controlled by the Board of Revenue, 4293 Frauds practised on the govern-. 

ment in collecting the revenue, 4297, 4302 General unwillingness of mecrassa- 

dars to alter their piescnt mode of settlement, 4303, 4306 Or to nssist in improving 

by irrigation, See., 4307 A fair settlement made for a long period would be advan- 
tageous to the people, *1308 Witness never heard of torture being applied by 

native officers to coerce ryots to cultivate, 4321. 

Description of the mound of the Cnvary in Tanjore, 4321 The greatest atten- 
tion is paid to the irrigation of the country, 4327 Language in which the revenue 

accounts arc kept, 4335— — Number of languages spoke in the Madras presidency, 

4337 Tnmul and Teloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, 4339 

The present system of collecting the revenue has caused a great degeneracy of morals 

in Tanjore; the revenue collectors arc worse than the people, 4316 Torture is 

not used ; no complaint was ever made, or any petitions presented on the subject, 4352 

Unwillingness of the people to allow the land to be measured for the purpose of 

assessment; most probably’ arising from n desire to conceal, 4356 On the whole, 

the people of Tanjore are comfortable, 4359 And the assessment generally very 

light, 4360 The tax of 40 per cent, on the gross produce is not an inordinate tax, 

when the produce is so great, and the land so fertile, 4361 in calculating the 

government share of the cross produce of the soil, it is first done as if taken in kind, 
and that quantity calculated upon the average price of grain. 4374 Advan- 

tages which might accrue to the country generally from the establishment of Banks 
4383 

Character of the natives generally, 4394 The. are exceedingly submissive to 

native officers and Europeans, but principally’ to natives, 4100 The number, of 

Zillnh judges could not. be decieased, ns the natives have distrust generally in the 

decisions of the native judges, 4408, 4410 The Zillah Courts formerly were 

very insufficient to .control and deride appeals from the Country Courts, 4414 

Peculation is carried on to a far greater extent among natives than European servants 
of the Company. The conduct of the few Euiopeans is an exception to the rule; 

the exception with natives is when they do hot peculate, 4418, 4420 -Manner in 

which the expenses of Europeans are paid in travelling through provinces in India, 


Sircars, Northern. See Zemmdary, Madras. ' - 4 ' 

Sirdar. Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan called Sirdars, Chaplin 5352. ^ 
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Smith, Major General Sir Lionel (Analy sis of his 'Ei idence ) — Is acquainted with index 

many of the persons signing the petitions trora the inhabitants, &c of Bombay, 5451 — — — 

- Which petition expresses the general sentiment, as far as Bombay is concerned, SAJI — SMU 

5452 Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving -on the juries appointed to try 

Europeans, 5454 Intelligence of the natives generally, Parsees particularly , 54o6 

Education of the higher classes of natnes embraces a knowledge of the English 

language, 5457— — -Inhabitants of Bombay have as great a knowledge of English 

literature as natives of Calcutta, 5463 Parsees are the most intelligent natives, 

next, the Hindoos, 5465 -Advantages of introducing the English language, 5466 

“——•Increasing the intercourse of natives with Europeans, 5470 And giving them 

the privileges of British subjects mother parts of the world, 5471 — * — Aduanfiges of 

British institutions in subduing the lawless spirit of the Alahrattas, >474 Natn es 

A ought to be trusted with magisterial authority , 5478 -Intelligence of native officers, 

5484 Distinction drawn by SirJ Malcolm between sons of officers’ and soldiers’ 

children, "5490 -Knowledge of Europeans of eastern languages, 5498 

Natives would speedily qualify themselves for offices, 5501' Discontented state 

of tho Deccan, the ryots are not worse off in the Deccan than in Bujee Bow’s time, 

5jQ7* -Revenue decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of 

the Ea«t India Company, 5509— —Power of tclisildars, 5512- — Indians are a mer- 
ciful people, 5516— — fhe jaghirdars, who formerly 'pent largely at Poonah, no 

longer appear, 5518 Considerable improvement has taken place m the growth of 

cotton in Mahratta, 5521— Population of the Deccan , state of the gentry of the 

Deccan, 5527 The condition of the people has been highly ameliorated by the 

conquest of the East India Company, 5532 -There is no mal administration of jus- 

tice in the East Indies , the petition to Parliament most likely got up by the lawyeis, 

5537 -Reason for the seizure of Narroba Govind Ouglitia and Dhowdoo Bullol, 

native merchants, under suspicion of concealing Bajee Row’s money, 5541 — —Neces- 
sity of the measure for the tranquillity cf the -country, 5542— — The chiefs of the 
country have been treated with the greatest respect and kindness, 55o2 Tile admi- 

nistration of justice by the King s Court is very popular m Bombay, 55GG — - — Impor- 
tance of introducing natives to financial, territorial, and judicial offices, 5368 Any 

belief being instilled into natives of the superiority of Parliament over the East India 
Corapmv, must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power question 

able, 557.1 •Mischiefs likely to result from natives drawing the distinction between 

the Company’s power and the Kings Government, 5582 The natives, of Bombay 

have a complete knowledge of the difference, owing to the institution of the Kings 

Courts, 5587 The feeling in India is to submit to the ruling power, they would 

not care whether it was the King s or Company's, 5597 

Moral character of thp natives of India generally good, and they have been belied 

by all who have written about them. 5600 The introduction of King’s Courts in 

tho conquered parts of India, must be gradual to be of any use, 5503 Injustice of 

the assertions in a petition against the administration of justice in India , high character 

of die public servants of Bombay, 5609 Inhabitants of Bombay far more intelligent 

than the natives of the Deccan, 5614 -Equal to any town m this country, 5615 

Advantage of bringing European* and native* more in contact with each other, 5616 

-Objections of Europeans to being tried by natives, 5018 People in general 

advanced in intelligence to a great degree , schools m the Deccan and Bombay, 5G24 

Natives should participate in the administration of the country, 5628—- — And 

should be enlightened as much as possible , but then " you lose the country, ’ 5633 
—The effect of imparting education mil be to turn the English out of the country, 

5640, 5640 — -—There could be no objection to mixed juries, 5647 
Smuggling, ca-ried on in salt. Mill 4065 
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index and Sysee silver are the returns from Chind , the latter is smuggled. Bracken 296, 

29 y The Americans import large quantities of silver into China, Gisborne 

SIN— SIR 1159 1 

Sinclair, Alexander (Analysis of Ins Evidence) — Remarks on several parts of Mr 
Gordon’s evidence, 4233 — —Magnitude of the Annicut works for irrigation, 4233 

— —Population of Tonjore, 870,682, Number of villages 5,688,4238 Revenue 

from 1820 to 1823, the last year of which it amounted to 38 lacs, 4239 Svstem of 

settling the land revenue which prevails in Tonjore, 4247 Decrease of the revenue 

which lias taken place Under the Aumanee system, 4263 From fraud and coirup 

tion existing to a very great extent, 4264 First gathered from the accounts of ihc 

meerassadars, 4267- Proportions m which the produce of the land may be supposed 

to be divided, 4272 Statement of the case of a village, given as an example of the; 

rest, 42S0— — Under the defective means of mfoi mation, and the existence olso mncli 
disposition for corruption, the recurrence of an annual settlement is a great evil, 4283, 

4291 Authority of collectors in bunging fraudulent persons to justice, 4288 

How controlled by the Board of Revenue, 4293 Frauds practised on the govern 

incut in collecting the 'revenae, 4297, 4302 General unwillingness of tneeriss a 

darn to alter th“ir piesent mode of settlement, 4305, 4306 Or to assist m improving 

by irrigation, Ac , 4307 A fair settlement m ide for a long period would be advan 

tigeous to the people, 4308 Witness never heard of torture being applied by 

native officeis to coerce ryots to cultivate, 4321 
Description of the mound of the Cavary in Tanjore, 4324— — The greatest atten 

tion is paid to the irrigation of the country, 4327 Language in which the revenue 

accounts are kept, 4335 Number of languages spoke in the Madras presidency, 

4337 Tamul and Teloogoo languages most useful for Europeans to learn, 4339 

The present svstem of collecting the revenue h is caused a great degeneracy of morals 

in Tanjore, the revenue collectors are worse than the people, 4346 Torture is 

not used no complaint was ever made, or any petitions presented on the subject, 4352 

Unwillingness of the people to allow the land to be measured for the purpose of 

assessment , most probably arising from a desire to conceal, 4356 On the whole, 

the people of Tanjore are comfortable, 4359 And the assessment generally very 

light, 43C0 The tax of 40 per cent on the gross produce is not nn inordinate tax, 

when the produce is so great and the land so fertile, 4361- In calculatin'; ti e 

government share of the gross produce of the soil, it is first done as if taken in kind, 

and tint quantity calculated upon the average price of grain 4374 Advan 

lagcs which might accrue to the country generally from the establishment of Banks, 
4383 

Character of the natives generally, 4391 The are exceedingly submissive to 

wavist officers nwl Europeans, hut principally to natives, 4490 The number «C 

7illnh judges could not be decreased, ns the natives lave distrust generally m the 

decisions of the native judges, 4408, 4U0 The 7illah Courts formerly v ere 

very insufficient to control and decide appeals from tl e Country Couits, 4414— — 
Peculation is carried on to a fir greater extent among natives than European servants 
of the Company The conduct of the few Europeans is an exception to the ride, 

the exception with natives is when they do hot peculate, 4118, 4120 -Manner m 

which the expenses of Europeans arc paid in travelling through provinces in India, 


Sircars, Northern See Zcmmdary, Madras 

Sirdar Privileges of the native gentry of the Deccan called Sirdars Chajhn 53o2 
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Swth, Mijor-Gcncral Sir Ltortrf (Aruhsis of his 'Evidence )— -Is acquainted with iwr 

man) of tbe persons signing the petitions irom the inhabitants, &e of Bombay , 54ol 

— W hich petition expresses tho general sentiment, as far as Bombay is concerned, Sill — ‘‘•MU 

15-152- Injudicious exclusion of natives from serving on the juries appointed to try 

Europeans, 54o4 Intelligence of tbe natives generally. Parsecs particularly, MoG 

Lclucation of the higher classes of natnes embraces a knowledge of the English 

language, 5457— Inhabitants of Bombay hate as great a knowledge of English 

literature as natnes of Calcutta, 5462 Parsces are the most intelligent natnes, 

next, the Hindoos, 5463 Advantages of introducing the English language, 54GG 

• Increasing the mfcrcourH* of natives with Europeans, 5470 And giving them 

the privileges of British subjects in other parts of the world, 5471 — — Advantages of 

British institutions in subduing the lawless spirit of the Mahrattas, 54/4 Natnes 

4 ought to be trusted with magisterial aulhontv , 547S Intelligence of native oiheers, 

54S4 — — Distortion drawn b\ Sir J Malcolm between sons ot officers 1 and soldiers’ 

children, 5*100 Knowledge of Europeans of eastern languages, 54'JS 

Natnes would speedily qualify themselves for ofliccs, 5501* Discontented state 

of the Deccan, theryoLs are not worse off in tlr* Deccan than in Bajce Row s tunc, 

SoO”*- — -Revenue decidedly less than before the country came under the dominion of 
the En«t-India Companv, 5500— —Power of tdisildars, 5512- — Indians are a mer 
ciful people, 55 1 G— — file jaghirdars, who formerly spent largely at Poonah, no 
longer appear, 3jI8— - Considerable improvement has taken place in the growth of 

cotton in Mihratfa, 5521* Population of the Deccan, state of the gentry of the 

Deccan, 5*>27 'I he condition of the people has been highly ameliorated by the 

conquest of tbe East India Company, 555’- There is no mal administration of jus- 

tice in the East Indies , the petition to Parliament most likely got up by the law vers, 

5537— — Reason for the seirurc of Narroba Gound Ought in and Dhowdoo Bulled, 
native merchants, under su«picion of concealing Bajtc Row s money, 5o41 — —Neces- 
sity of tlie measure for the tranquillity of the country, 5542— — The chiefs of the 

country have been treated with tho greatest respect and kindness, 53 j2 The admi 

mstration of justice by the King s Court is very popular in Bombay, 55GG — —Impor- 
tance of introducing natives to financial, territorial, and judicial ofliccs, j 56 3 Any 

belief being instilled into natnes of the s ipenority of Parliament over the East India 
Companv, must tend to bring them into contempt, and make their power question 

able, 0 j7j Mischiefs likely to result from natives drawing the distinction uetweeu 

the Company’s power and the King s Government, 55S2 The natives of Bombay 

have a complete knowledge of the difiercnce, owing to the institution of the King s 

Courts, 5 j» 7 The feeling in India is to submit to the ruling power, they would 

not care whether it was the lvmg s or Company's, 5507 

Moral character of the natives of India generally good, and they have been belied 
by all who have written about them. 5G00 — —Tbe introduction oF Kings Courts in 
the conquered parts of India, must uc gradual to be of any use, 5503 — — -Injustice of 
the assertions in a petition against the administration of justice in India , high character 

of the public servants of Bombay, 5609 Inhabitants or Bombay far more intelligent 

than the natives of the Deccan, 5G14 Equal to any town m tins country, 5G15- 

Advantage of bringing Europeans and native* more m contact with each other, 5G16 

— —Objections of Europeans to being tried by natives, iblS People in general 

advanced in intelligence to a great degree , schools m the Deccan and Bombay , 5G24 

-Natives should participate m the administration of the country, 5628— —And 

should be enlightened as much as possible , but then “ y ou lose the country,” 5G33 

* Tbe effect of imparting education will be to turn the English out of the country, 

5640, 5G46 -There could be no objection to mixed Junes, 5647 

Smt{gglmg t earned on in salt. Mill 40G5 
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INDEX. Soap ; Made from caramutti, was largely shipped to Europe, ‘till prohibited by a heavy 

duty, Gordon 000. i • * 

SO A STE * Soldiers. See Military Force. ~ 

S'oonamoo^ry. See Silk. ' 1 

Spalding, Mr. See Sea Island Cotton. ‘ 

Specie. See Coinage. Silver. 1 

Spelter. < Largely imported to Calcutta, Bracken 17, Gordon 411 Is of the same 

quality as tutenague, but not so good. Bracken 44 Principally used in making 

pots and pans, and cooking utensils of every description, Bracken 45 Has entirely 

driven tutenague out of the Indian market, Ritchie 1241 — ■ — Circular letter from the ' 
Finance Committee, Bengal, laying a duty of JO per cent, on spelter, Forbes 2448. 

Spices. Are a staple article of export from Java, Maclaine 1005 Value of spices 

annually exported from Java, Maclaine 1G24. - v 

Stamps. On bills of exchange are very much evaded in India, Bracken 223 Stamp- 

tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has created much dissatisfaction in India, 

Forbes 2454 The tax was resisted m Madras and Bombay, and not persisted in, 

rorbes 2455. 

Steam ; 

1. Boats: 

There are a good many steam-boats now in India, Bracken 304—1— .Arc of great 
use in navigating the river Hoogley, and assisting ships from Calcutta to Saugur, 
Bracken 305 Steam- vessels now used in India, Gordon 2234. •* * 

2. Engines : ^ 

For different purposes are now often exported for India, Bracken 301 Several 

steam-engines have been introduced into India for various useful purposes ; almost 

exclusively to Bengal, Gordon 2233 The want of water and fuel are great draw* 

, backs to the successful application of steam machinery, Gordon 2241. 

Stevart, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — All goods imported into Ceylon arc sub- 
ject to heavy duties, on rice from 50 to 75 per cent. ; all produce of the Island on 

exportation is also charged with' duty, 24G1, 24G8 Cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil ?nd 

arrack, are the principal exports from Ceylon, 24G3 It would he highly advan- 

tageous to Ceylon to bo governed like the provinces of the East-India Company, 24G9 

The government of Ceylon is despotic ; there prevails a system of forced labour, 

21/0, 2 1/G..2 178 The colony is principally supplied with grain from Bengal and 

the coast of Malabar, 2173 Wages in Ceylon are much higher than in Bengal, 

2131 -The peasantry, when not at Government labour, are better clothed and fed 

than in Bengal, 2482 -Trial by jury and a code of laws has been introduced at 

Cejlon, 2136- Colonization is permitted, but not carried to a great extent, because 

the despotic state of the government renders property and persons iu^ecure, 2490, 2497 

The trade in elephants Jus dropped, 2503 The pearl fishery is a government 

monopoly, as also arc the chauk fishery and cinnamon trade, 2505— -It would he 
both more beneficial to the country and the East-India Company, if they did not pos- 
sess the double character of merchants and sovereigns, 2508 The Government of 

Ccjlcn trade on their own account, which is very prejudicial to the inhabitants, 2511. 

The growers of cotton, and traders generally in the East-Indies, are influenced in 
their dealings by their fear of offending the East-India Company, 2515 — —The system 
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“ of receiving the revenue* in cotton is now done away with, 2517— —Though the Com* 
pany have the power of making an excess or scarcity of specie at any time in India, 
they have never exercised it at Bombay, 2529 -The trading resources of the Com- 

pany are an unlimited command of funds arising out of their territorial revenues, 2534 
——The natires of India have no confidence, or very little confidence, in the present 
system of the administration of justice in the provinces of .India, 2537 The admi- 

nistration of justice in the provinces is exceedingly defective, inefficient and corrupt; 

that is, the system, not the judges, 253S An instance of the inefficiency of the 

courts,' in the case of an appeal v to this country, when Sir John Leach reversed the 
sentence, and formally complained to the Board of Control that the case had been 

decided contrary to every principle of law and justice, *2539 The natives have great 

confidence in the King’s Courts at Bombay and the other Presidencies, 2542 The 

natives would be glad to see their jurisdiction extended, 2543 The delays of justice 

in the provincial courts, and the corruptions of the native officers of the courts, are 
notorious in India, 2544. 

Steel. See Iron. 

Stick JLac. Has been much exported from India since the opening of the trade, Gordon 

413 Is the gum with the insect or egg of the insect in it, from which lac dye is 

made, 1 Gisborne 10/0. * ' 

Stock. See Debt. 

Strangers settling in India. See Europeans. 

Sudder Adaxclut. See Courts of Justice, 2. { t , 

Suosn: ! l - 

1. Generally: 

1 One of the principal exports from Bengal, Bracken 45 ; Gisborne 1047 Euro- 

* peans are not engaged in the immediate cultivation of, but make advances to ryots or 
purchase it in bazaar. Bracken 80 Causes which prevent Europeans from culti- 
vating sugar in India, Bracken 8/ Cultivated by ryots who hold a certain number 

of begabs. Bracken 92 Any quantity could be produced in India with a compe- 

' tent application of capital. Bracken 96- — —The cultivation of sugar cannot be bene- 

1 ficially carried on under the present* system of land-tax, Gordon 019 The quan- 

'tity of sugar das increased 1 , but not materially, irom the impenecf moci’e nf mamnac- 

ture, Gisborne 1057 Bengal sugar is considerably inferior to that manufactured in 

t Siam and China, Gisborne 1063 Is only grown for local use, and they hare at 

Bombay no machinery' for preparing it, and are supplied from Bengal, China and Mau- 
ritius, Ritchie 1418-^ — Sugar is a staple article of export from ’Java,, ilfurfnme 1605 

t The cultivation of sugar is on the increase in Java, Maclaine 1610 Prime cost 

Of sugar purchased at Bengal and the Cape of Good Hope. See First Appendix. 

> 2. Cone ; ’ • 

| Not of such good quality in India as in the West-Indies, Bracken 98. 

r. 3. Mill* : , ' 

. Machinery used in the. cultfr ation of sugar in India, very inferior to the West- 
Indian process. Bracken 88 — i— Large number of, haie been sent to the Mauritius, 

Bracken 89 'The machinery by which the Indians make sugar is of the lowest 

’description possible; its construction and working described, Gisborne 1145 — — 
Sugar-mills have been lately introduced into Java, Maclaine 1675, , ' f 
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Sullivan John (Ami \ sis of Ins Evidence ) — Depressed "'stato of the land revenue m 

llio Mj sore Presidency in 1815 IjU System which bas thui pursued for collect 

inn- 4 j 44 Different system of land mcmie that pre\ ailed at that time m the 

Peninsula, 45 ll 454G Substitution of the ryotwar sjstcm in placo of the village 

lease sj stem in Coimbatoor, 4549- Diflcrcnce between the ryotwar and village 

systems 4 di 4 — -—Peculiar principle of the ryotwar system is to fix an assessment upon 

■ill the lands of the countrj, 4j64 Distinction betwccnTyotwar and zemindary 

system, 4 d6j 4 jG 7 — . — \dv antages which the ryotwar sjstera has over the zemindary 

systems 4o73, 4567, 4578 Statement showing the results of the ryotwar system in 

Coimbatoor, from 1814 J5 to 1828 29 both inclusive, compiled from the detailed 
accounts kept by the curvvums, or native accountants of ullages, 45SJ 

The ryotwar sjstcm is the most ancient and most agreeable to the people, 45S4, 

458a Manner in which the settlement was arranged m Coimbatoor, 4 j93 

Advintoge to rjots under the fixed assessment of the ryotwar system, 4620 

Assessments uy Coimbatoor, 4626— -Irrigations have been considerably extended by 

private proprietors, 4643 Opinion of the character of native officers , advantages 

resulting from fair mmncntion, 4G>1 Education necessary to form persons for 

the judicial branch of tho administration of the provinces m India, 46 j 7 Manage- 
ment of tho revenue of the Ceded Provinces by Sir Thomas Munro, 4068 Nature 

of tho puttah which natives receive with their lands, 4GG9 Injustice of applying the 

same system to the zemindary settlements, 4082 Puttihs are granted annually, 

4687- Arrangements when ryots ccasc to cultivate particular lands or take others, 

46J0 Nature of government loans to distressed ryots, called Tuccavy, how 

granted, 4G9o— — In Coimbatoor the omount ofloan has dmunislied from 50000 or 
00 000 rupees a year to 18 000 or 20 000, on account of the improvement of the 

inhabitants 46 JS Manner of collecting the revenue under the ryotwar system, and 

officers through whose han Is the revenue passes 4700 The putticut system was 

never adopted m Coimbatoor, 4704 — 470G -Evidence explanatory of errors irt 

Air Mills statements ns to the tenure of land and management of the revenue with 

ryots, in Madras, 4707—4/10 In those countries in winch tl e ryotwar system has 

taken place an improvement has been foind in the state of the people, 4/15- 

Proved by the increased cultivation of land 4718 Manner of ryots making apphira 

tion for remission of taxation, 4722 Manner m which ry ots at present use their 

capital f 

Great benefit which would arise from the establishment of banks, 4727, 4/28— — 
In Coimbatoor irrigation is principally conducted at the expeusc ofth6 ryots, 4720 

Salt and tobacco are monopolies , opium is not, 4732 Difference between the 

systems of land revenue m Canara, Malabar, and Coimbatoor, 47 3 q Assessment 

on irrigated lands as compared with others^ 4742 Control exercised over die officers 

who receive the revenue 474/ Manners of collecting the revenue mTanjore 4/60 

— — Report made by the witness as to the nature of the restrictions ou tobacco in 

Coimbatoor, 4/61 Statement of the produce .and capabilities of the Coimbatoor 

districts, 4767 Character of the natives of India generally, 47G°- Good results 

from encouraging them, and admitting them into the government of the country , 4777 
— - -Trade and exports of Coimbatoor, 4783 ft ^ 

[Second Examination ~\ — Amount of assessments in Coimbatoor , regulations as to 

pottahs, 49oO Altered state of India , effect upon the revenue Difficulties of a 

fixed revenue Explanation of SirT Alunro s assessment 49ol -Depreciation of 

agricultural produce, 49o2 Increase of price in those articles which are government 

monopolies, 4953— — State of wages in India is under a month, 4957— —Pood 

consumed by peasantry in Coimbatoor, 4958 State of their habitations Peasantry 

i in an improv ng state, 4959 4960 — - — Distress of the inhabitants of Malabar atvd 
Canara, owing to the government monopoly of tobacco, 4963 Diminution of crime 
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in Coimbatoor, 42G5 General r state of the peasantry, -4969 Stale of education 

- in Coimbatoor, 4971— — A moderate permanent a.ssessraent would lie the foundation 

of all improvement in India, 4982 And the permission to Europeans to hold lands 

' would he the means of augmenting 1 its prosperity, 49S3 State of taxation under 

the ry otwar system, as compared with other parts of , India, 498 1 Assessments in 

Coimbatoor a’t various periods from 1802, 4987 State of the proprietary rights of 

rvo’s in Coimbatoor, 5000 — - — Manner in which they have been dispossessed by ’the 
(government, 5002— -State of military police in the country, 5004. i 

Inequality ortaxation in Coimbatoor, and remedy for it, 5013, 5014 Injurious 

’ consequences of transit duties to India, 5015 Injustice of dispossessing tlic toda- 

vvors of their lands, 5017 Advantage of land communication between Coimbatoor 

and Malabar, 5022 Goodness of iron, in Coimbatoor, which is better than any in 

**■11118 country Nature of Mr, Ilea til’s manufactory, 5031-5035 Enterprise of a 

— native, who has constructed two bridges across the Cavary at his own expense, 5041 
■ ■ -Without any assistance from Government, except the revenue of a small Tillage, 

to keep them in repair, 5049 Advantages to be derived from introducing a boring 

apparatus to search for water to aid irrigation, 5050 State of the natives in 

■* Mysore, 5031 Conduct of European to native officers, 5054 Kedrc«s to be 

obtained by natives for had conduct tow ards them, 5056— — How far any security 

" partaking of the nature of habeas corpus could he introduced into India, 5068 

Cultivation of coffee introduced successfully above the Ghauts, 5075 Power* of 

’ ’increasing the wealth of the country in India, 5077 Great expense of the present 

Government of India, 5080 State of roads in Coimbatoor and India generally, 

5081. ^ 

w Best method of levying a duty on tobacco, 50S5 How far the expends of 

Government may be reduced in Coimbatoor, 5188- Advantage of employing native 

agency in collecting the revenue, 5097 Consumption of European manufactures has 

greatly increased in India, 5102 All manufactures are liable to transit duties, 5108 

r — — -The traffic m bills is very considerable; hoondies arc always to be procured m 

- Coimbatoor, 5L11 Manner m which natives appeal to the Governor in Council, in 

'•the event of being imprisoned, 5118 Alterations in Coimhatoor since the departure 

of the witness, seriously affecting the prosperity of the province, 5126 -Imprisonment 

of the native servant employed by the witness, under a charge of embezzlement, 5128 

__ Summary' process by which he was tried, 5139 Power exercised by the 

Government of remoring Judges, 5142— Sentence against the native officer employed 
by witness, 5144 Who was sheristadar of Coimbatoor, 5145. , „ 

Sullivan, Mr. ;-Settlements made by bim in Coimbatoor, Mill 3320. 

Sulphur ; Is produced from the mines in Cutch, Wildly 22S0. „ 

Sumatra. See Siam. * t 

Sunn-Hemp. JThc failure or sunn-hemp plantationsin the hands of the government of 

- India, Richards 2310. 

.Supreme Court of Judicature. Petition of Christians, Hindoos, Parsecs, Mahome- 
r * dans and Jews, natives of India, acknowledging the benefit of the institution of the 
u Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, p. 827. — ( 

Surat Investment ; Was formerly provided under the most rigorous and oppressive system 
of coercion, Rickards 2846. 

Surrey. 'Accurate surrey which has been taken in the principal parts of Bombay, Mill 
1-MSG Expense incurred in surveying,' Mill 3491 — —Planner in which survey of 
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!I*dex Bombay was carried on, MB 3536 There is at present a revenue survey assessment, 

distinct from a geographical survey, now in progress m the Deccan Mill 3539 

C— TEH Value of such a survey, Mill 3542 Survey of country indispensable in adjusting 

collection of revenue through zemindars of talooks, Chaplin 5236- State of the sur 

vey of the Poonah collectorate being earned on by Mr. Pringle, Chaplin 5254 

Sycee Silver See Silver i 


s T 

Tanjore Is the most fertile distnet next to Burdwan, Gordon 562 System under 

which the land revenue is collected in Tanjore, Mill 3130, Sinclair 4247 — P opula 

tion of Tanjore, 870,682, Number of villages, 5,688 Sinclair 4233 Revenue from 

J820 — 1823, the last y^ar of which it amounted to thirty eight lacs, Sinclair 4239—. — 
Decrease of revenue under the aumanee system, Sinclair 4263 — • — Proportions m 

which the land may be supposed to be divided Sinclair 4272 Under defective 

management the recurrence of an annual system a great evil, Sinclair 4283, 4284—— 
Authority of collectors in bringing fraudulent persons to justice, Sinclair 4288—. — 

Frauds practised m collecting the revenue, Sinclair 4297, 4302 Advantages of a 

fair settlement for a long period, Sinclair 4308— Description of the mound of 
Cavery in Tanjore, Stnclait 4324 
See Irrigation. Revenue, 10 

Tanks There is a large ill constructed tank at Ramnad, for the purposes of irriga 
tion Gordon 800- — —At Madura, the fine tank outside the city gate of ancient and 
solid construction, Gordon 811 * i 

See Irrigation 

Tariff Prices See Provisions 

Taxes •'Collectors of Taxes, and how appointed Mill 3309 Taxes remitted In 

India by the East India Company, Mill 3858 Manner of ryots making application 

for remission of, Sullivan 4722 

Taxation The people of India are over taxed, the capital has consequently not bven 

increasing, both the agricultural and internal commerce, Porbes 2446, 2457 Qir 

culai from the Secretary of the Bengal Finance Committee, stating the intention of 
Government to tax copper, iron, lead, spelter, and tin, with an import duty of 10 per 
cent Forbes 2448 — —The stamp tax was imposed in Calcutta in 1827, and has caused 

much dissatisfaction in India , resisted at Madras and Bombay, Forbes 2454, 2455 

Necessity of reform in the system of, Rickards 2?9S Distress of the natives from 

the present system of taxation, Rickards 2823, 2825 Inequality of taxation in 

Comibatoor, and remedy for it, Sullivan 5013— — By laving an income tax on the 
lugber orders, Sullivan. 5014 — 

Tea Tea plantations have been successfully attempted in Java, Report of the Agri 
cultural Committee on this subject, Maclaine 1640 Average sale price of each de- 

scription of the East India Company s teas sold in each year, from 1823 , prune 
cost of teas purchased, and the sale amount in England, Canada, and Cape of Good 
Hope See First Appendix 

Teal Timber A great article of commerce between the Burman empire and Calcutta, 
Rraeken 290 

Tcksihlars Bowers vested in the tchsddar native collectors, Chaplin 5362 — — Poiycr 
of tehsildara, winch extends to confinement. Smith 5512 
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TerritqAial : i * * ‘ isdux. 

• 1. Territorial and Trading Capital: - - , ' TER 

Observations *on Mr. Melvill’s evidence delivered last Session of Parliament, as 
to the division of the territorial and trading capitals, and the position in which the 
East-Indla Company really stand in regard to each, Langton , 2862, 2906 — 2909 — 

Explanation of accounts relating to, laid before the Secret Committees, Langton 2885 
——The Committee which sat m 1811-12 for the express purpose, did not succeed in 
effecting its object of ascertaining the relative position of the territorial and commercial 
branches, Langton 2906, 2930 — —Explanations as to the divisions of territorial and 

commercial branches of the East-Inaia Company’s accounts, Langton 29 17 

Difficulty ‘of completing the accounts beyond 1808-9, Langton 2923, 2928, 2930, 2932, 

2937 Difficulty of arriving at a distinct separation of the territorial and commercial 

'charges, Langton 2947 -Of charging the proportion of fortification and building to 

the separate branches, Langton 2949— — The territory appears to be the hanker in 
‘India for the commerce, as the commercial fund in England is the banker for the terri- 
tory, Langton 2936- — —Alleged discrepancy in the statements of Messrs. Lloyd and 
“Melvill, in their examination in Session 1830, as to commercial profits, Langton 2957 
- T tiere has never been an account prepared by the Company and laid before Par- 
liament, professing to exhibit a definite balance between the commercial and territorial 
branches at the commencement of the present charter, Langton 2962— —Great desi- 
deratum is a balance of the transactions between the two branches (which the Select 
Committee sought for), carried on to the close of the last charter, Langton 2966— 

Mr. Langton’s statcmentsdefective in principle, totally mistaken in his territorial facts 
and inferences, and in his 'figured details he has. made omissions which destroy all his 

results/ Melull 4498 Observations in answer to Mr. Melvill’s remarks on witness’s 

evidence, Langton 47$7, 4812. 

Computation of interest on the increase or decrease of the balance due from territory 
to commerce, by the use of the fixed Board rates, according to the calculations at p. 973 
of Appendix to the First Report 1830, and to that of the annexed statement, reckoned 
from the close of the year in which the increase or decrease occurred, at the rates of the 
interest on the home bond debt, p. 729. 

Explanations concerning accounts, territorial and commercial, to which various sums 

disbursed by the Company should be placed, Langton 4S9J Estimate formed upon 

the principles agreed upon beta den the Board of Control and Court of Directors— 

See Tirst Appendix. ^ 

2. Charges : 

Large territorial charges are paid by the Company in this country, Bracken 372 

The territorial revenue now paid in Eugland amounts to 203 millions annually, 

Jiickards 2856 And might be remitted in good hills without any inconvenience, 

Jtickards 2857 Aud much more easily under a system of free trade than at present, 

Jtickards 2SG0 No inconvenience could result to the Company as to transmitting . 

their territorial revenue, if their sj stem of trade was given up, Jtickards 2855- — 

Large amount of difference the alteration of the method of charging Bencoolen and St. 

Helena supplies has made in the territorial branch, Langton 2921 General ten- 

dency of the East-India Company to charge items to the treasury with which in fact 

it has nothing to do, Langton 2927 Comparison of the several heads of territorial 

receipts and payments in England, as contaiued in the general statement, No. 21 of 
Papers, dated India Board, 14th January 1830, and in the statement of account 
between the territorial and commercial -branches, &c., dated India House, 2d June 
1S3Q, Langton 4939. - - 
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3 Debt 

Es'imate of the territorial debt of India at the close of the Company's present term. 
See 1 trst Appendix 

4 Revenue 

Statement to show the amount realized m England from the territories and retenijes 

* obtained in India Langton 2831, p 3SG Account of the monies paid Government 

m consequence of the agreements with the Company concerning the territorial pos 

sessions in India, Langton 2881, p 388 General state of receipts and disburse 

ntents at the several Presidencies and Settlements extracted from the accounts laid 
before the Committees of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773 1782, Langton 

2S99 Particulars of the ordmary and extraordinary receipts of Indian treasures 

for eachjeai, 1792 3 to I80S 9, with the application thereof as far as the territory of 
India is concerned, also the sums for which the territory has to be credited oi debi^d 

by the home treasury m the corresponding year, Langton p 402 Statement of the 

ordinary and extraordinary receipts of the Indian treasuries for each year from 1792 3 
to 1808 9, with the application thereof as far as the territory of Ind a appears ooji 
cemed, also the sums for which the territory had to be credited or debited by the 
home treasury in the corresponding y ears with the balance at the credit or debit of 
commerce m India m each year, and with the interest thereon from year to ye^r, 

Langton 2911 Plan on which the foregoing accounts have been framed 

La igton 2913 Statement of the loss sustained by the East Imlia^ Company from 

** the conversion into sterling of the sums advanced from the revenue in India in reiin 
hurseraent of the territorial outlay in England at the Board rates as compared with 

the mercantile rates of exchange, Langton 4837 Mr Langton s statements defec 

tive in principle mistaken in his territorial facts and inferences and m his figured 
details lie has made omissions which destroy all his results, Mel till 4498 

Monies paid Government in consequence of agreements with the Company concern 
mg the territorial possessions in India, amount realized in England from the territories 
and revenues obtained m India See First Appendix 
Timber See Teak A 

Tin Banca tin is imported into England from the eastward as well as by the way of 

Calcutta, Gordon 416— Sallengore produces tin, Gordon 541 Is a staple article 

of export from Java, Maclaine 160o Of Banca tin, 2 000 tons worth £100 000 is 

exported, Maclaine lG2o Circular letter from the Finance Committee, laying.m 

import duty of 10 per cent on tin Tories 2448* 

Tinnetelly See Colton 
* Tirhoot See Indigo - 

Title becd of an estate in Java See Java 

Tobacco Europeans in India never engage in the trade of Bracken 122- - T rade m 
being excluded by Act of Parliament, Bracken 123- -Is largely grown m Madui-a, 
Gordon 551—— Tobacco is grown extensively throughout the northern territories of 
India Ritchie 1421— — It is unlike American tobacco, more resembling that grown in 
the Brazils Ritchie 142j— — H ie whole imports from Beigal and Bombay have been 
failures Ritchie 1 133— —Is a staple article of export from Java, Madame 1605 — 
Amount of trbaeco exported from Java Maclame 1620— — The Chinese are the only 

cultivators Maclaine 1024 Evil of the monopoly of the trade in, Richards 28jJ 

•— Revenue derived from the tobacco monopoly in the ceded tern tones of the 
Mysore 1827 28 Mill 4132 Tobacco is a monopoly m Coimbatoor, Sullivan 
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Report made by the witness as to the nature of the restrictions on tobacco in index.* 

Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4/61 Increase in the price. of/ owing to its being a govern- — 

ment monopoly, Sullivan 4953 Distress in Malabar and Canara, owing to the TOD-_.TR A. 

price of tobacco, Sullivan 4964 Best method of levying a duty on tobacco, Sul- 
livan 5085. * * . 

Todawars. People who have had p ossession 'of the lands from the most remote anti- ' 
quity ; they have been driven to another part of the hills ; injustice of the conduct of * 
the Government to them, Sullivan 5017, 5018. ^ ' ~ 

Tortoiseshell ; Is a principal export from the Philippine Islands, Maclaine 1806. 

Torture. Torture is inflicted sometimes in the native governments, but ne\cr with the 
Company’s authority, Chaplin 5279. 1 f __ 

Trade: * *• 

1. American i 11 , . 

Great increase of, between the years 1794 and 1811, with India, Rickards 2748. 

2. Bengal and Burmah: 1 

Between Calcutta aud Burmah empire is ^rapidly increasing ; bullion and teak 

timber are the principal objects of trade, Bracken 289- This trade has increased 

since the war. Bracken 292. , r f r •, "* « 

3. Ceylon: , 1 , . * 

* Trade of Ceylon is loaded with duties, Forbes 2381, Stewart 2401, 2468 — ^-Cin- 
namon, cocoa-nut oil and arrack, are th<? principal Exports from Ceylon, Stewart 2463 
——Trade iu elephants has ceased, Stewart 2503 — -—The pearl and chank fisheries 
and cinnamon trade are monopolies of Government, Stewart 2505— — The Govern- 
ment trade on their own account, which is prejudicial to the* inhabitants, StewartToM. 

4. China. «, 

i. Generally: 

General state of receipts anti disbursements at, extracted from the accounts laid 
before the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 1773, 1782, Langton 
2S99- System pursued by them as to the admission of provisions free of duty, Mac- 

laine 1813— — Memorial addressed to Chinese government to admit a vessel which,* • 
from having thrown part of her cargo overboard, did not come within the regu- 

Isttimr, -.Mmlnitv 1SI& JjyavWvg' .njm&rev* > 5 / f’Aviwtw* to Eiwqpnau? -V .they 

the hounds of the Factory, Mill 3699 The Chinese are still very jealous of 

foreigners ; it has in no way decreased. Mill 3700 Propositions for bettering the 

trading intercourse between Europeans and Chinese generally. Plow den 3655 

Trade with China could not be considerably increased by possession of an island on the 
Chinese coast, or through the means of punks to Sincapore, Plowden 3721, 3720—- 
Tile Clfinese generally are not faiourable to any relaxation of commercial regulations, 

Plowden 3731, 3733- No advantage could result from placing Europeans on the 

same footing as natives of China, Plowden 3765 Useless attempt of any ajip ea l s 

to the fears of the Chinese, Plowden 3773 Difficulty of changing the present mode 

of carrying on trade with China ; which system is at present mainly supported byrthe 
East-India Company, Plowden 3300 — 3803— Badness of some of the new regu- 
lations for commercial arrangements in China, Plowden 3823 Several of which 

were in favour of the Chinese, Plowden 3828 — —Prime cost of tea and other articles 
imported from China, and sold in England, Canada, and Cape of Go6d Hope. 

Value of the foreign Export and Import Trade of the Port of Canton, in each 
G E 
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year since 1813, distinguishing the trade earned on by different nations, the trade ear- 
ned on by the East Indii Companj, and by private India ships, also the Tonnage 
employed See First Appendix 
u India and China 

Is on the increase, Bracken 201 -Opium and cotton arc the principal exports. 

Bracken 295 Bullion and bills on the Bengal government are the principal returns. 

Bracken 290 -The bullion consists chiefly of Spanish dollars , Sj see silver is smug 

gled, Bracken 298 A free intercourse of trade between Bombay and Cluna, and 

between China and Great Britain, would add great facilities to commercial intercourse 
between Britain and India, lhtchie 1442 
in Suspension of 

Proceedings at Canton See First and Second Appendixes 
5 East-India Company 
i Generally 

The East India Company neither carry on their mercantile transactions with ad van 

tage to themselves or others, Gisborne 114G Because all commodities in which 

they interfere are driven up to unprofitable rates, and the monopoly stops all private 

trade mothers, Gisborne 1147, J or&pv232i -Their conduct to Mr Wilkinson in 

181 lj concerning a saltpetre contract, Forbes 2313 Injuries resulting from the Com 

"pany trading and acting as sovereigns, Forbes 2317, 2322, Richards 2830, 2846, 
2847 Large capitalists could not oppose the Company acting in the double capa- 
city of merchants and sovereigns, Forbes 2322, 2333 ’The trade of India would be 

better conducted if the Company did not cany on trade , the prohibition of the East 
India Company carrying on any trade would be a great benefit to themselves, Forbes 
2315, 2347, 2352, Steicart 2508— — The East- India Company should altogethe- 
abandon their trade to and from India, and carry on no trade from India to China 
Forbes 2374, 2387 4 1 

The trade from China to London ought to be left m their hands, or great risk will be 

run of losing it altogether, Forbes 2376, 23S0 -The loss of the Last India Com 

pany on their trade from India to England has been very great, rorbes 2304 — — 
Their remittances could be better managed than by trade, Forbes 23G4, 23SG, 2388, 
2394, 2404 No combination of merchants could prevent them from making their 

• remittances, Forbes 2305, 2306, 2370, 2400 — — If the Company earned on no trade, 

they could alvv ays effect their remittances, rorbes 2373 The Company on aban 

doning their trade should also give up their monopolies of salt and opium, Forbes 
2409— — The trading resources of the East India Company are an unlimited command 
of capital arising from their temtonal revenues, Steicart 2534— — Evil consequences 
of the East India Company interfering as sov ereigns in the internal trade of India, 

Rickards 2846 The community of India would he considerable gainers by the with 

drawal of the Company from all branches of trade, Rickards, 2850 Opinion of 

the Marquis of Wellesley m 1804 on the bad system of trade then earned on, 
Rickards 2852 * 

~ Cost of goods, &.c exported from England , of military charges, &.c paid at home, 

• bills of exchange drawn abroad , profits arising on the sale of goods in India and 
China 1730 — 1745, contrasted with the invoice cost of the returning cargoes for the 

- corresponding years, in order to show what the returns fell «hort of the sums disbursed 
from home at a period when the Company s affairs were confined to commerce, Lang - 
ton 2881 1 

• 1 Statements made out to show the sums expended in India from the treasury m Eng- 

land, and from the profits ansmg from the outward trade 1751—1766, to support wars 
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- in India, by comparing- the demands for those years of warfare with sums expended 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langton 2881, p . 382. 

Amount of charges on the commerce of the East-India Company in India, England, 
China, &c. for the years 1828-1829and 1829-1830; also of the profit and loss, value 
of the trade of the East-India Company, showing the primo cost of several articles, 
and the 'total value of the proceeds sent to India by the Court of Directors, as to the 
interference of the agents of the Company with private traders.' See First Appendix. 

ii. Bombay: . , , , , 

“ Oppressive manner in which the Company’s investment of piece-goods furnished in 
Bombay previous to the present charter, Rickards 2846. i , 

iii. Capital: x 

Amount drawn from the territorial for commercial purposes, 1765— 1778-9, Langton 
2S76-— Statements to show Expenses of wars in India sustained out of Company’s 
trading stock, previous to obtaining the grants of the Dewannees of Bengal, Behar and 

Orissa, and the five Northern Circars in 1765, Langton 2881 Statement to show 

the sums expended in India from the treasury in England, and from the ; profits arising 
from the outward trade 1751-1766, to support the wars carried on in India against 
native princes, by comparing the demands of those years with the sums expended in a 
similar period,' when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langton 
1881, p. 382. „ v , , 

Expenses of Bencoolen and St. Helena, formerly charged to, Langton '2886 

Amount which the outlay furnished, from the commercial fund of the East-India 
Company on account of Indian territoiy, with interest charged, would have reached 
in 1751 — 1756/ 1760—1780, 1780—1793, 1793 — 1814, after allowing for the amount 
of all returns made from the Territory to Commerce, and calculating the Com- 
merce as chargeable with the expenditure of £121,229 sustained hy the East-India 
Company in their commercial character previously to the acquisition of territory, 
beyond tne charge subsequently borne by Commerce, for establishments expressly 

commercial, Melvtll, 4450 Mr. Langton's statements defective , omissions in his 

figured details, Melull 4498 Commission formerly charged ; present system, Mel- 

- till 4533. * , 

iv. Surat: ' 1 1 

i Oppressive manner in which the Surat investment was formerly collected; refer- 
ence to the Surat Commercial Diary, Rickards 2846. _ 1 

G, Free Trade. ( 

Commerce at Calcutta greatly increased, owing to the facilities afforded by. Bracken 

10, Gordon 388, 393, Gisborne 1000, Ritchte 1228, 1509 Statement showing the 

increase of the trade to Calcutta since the opening of the free trade, Bracken 12 ; 
Gordon 411 Spelter, cotton-twist and wine are among the principal imports occa- 
sioned/by the opening the trade to India, Bracken 42 Were it not for free trade, 

trade with India v\ ould dwindle away. Bracken 279 Has injured the re-export 

trade to Calcutta, but greatly increased the import and export trade, Gordon 390— - — 
Would be of great benefit in the intercourse between Bengal and Madras, Gordon 46 3 
'Must have been beneficial, as otherwise it would not, have increased, Gisborne— — 

10S8 Alleged infringement by the Company’s officers of the public regulations 

issued m India at the opening of the trade, admitting British staples duty free, Gordon 
535 — - — Occasioned at its opening a great demand for cottons, woollens and metals, 

• Gisborne 1000 In 1815 the importation of British goods was 800,000 yards, and 

in 1830 about 45,000,000 yards, Gisborne 1173. * , 
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' INDEX Shipping at Calcutta has been considerably injured by free trade, Gordon 395- — . 

The free trade has had no influence in improving the growth of cotton , in 1818 1819 

TRA it was better than ever since produced, Iiitchte 1359 — —The intercourse between the 

ports of India and China would greatly facilitate commercial intercourse between Great 

Britain and India, Ritchie 1442 Opening the trade has destroyed the sale of Madras 

manufactures but the coarso goods of Bengal still obtain a sale, Maclaine 1590 

How affected by the monopoly of the East India Company in the silk trade, Saunders 

2301 Under a system of free trade, the quality of silk would he greatly improved 

Saunders 2008 Benefit of free trade to India, Richards 2748, 2751, 2753, 2819 

Increased consumption of manufactures and consequence of, and extended con 

sumption which would take place if further facilities were given to trade, Rickards 

2760 Is very much limited on account of the heavy duties in this country on sugar 

and 'silks. Bracken 281 

Opinions of the "East India Company as to the practicability of extending the Indian 

commerce, which in 1811 was advocated by the British merchants. Rickaids27^7 

Statements of the Company as to llie Board of Control, Rickards 2747- Proofs 

from the results, of the fallacious opinions of the reports of the Company at that period 

(1813), Rickards 2748- Opinions of the East India Company as to opening the 

outports for trade with India , fallacy of their arguments proved by the result, Rickards 
2752—— —Opinions Of the Company as to the possibility of increasing the number of 
exports from tlus country to India, reference to the papers before the Committee 
prove that great varieties of articles have been traded in since free trade, which were 
» wot formerly traded in by the Company, Rickards 2753 - T he insecurity of persons 

and property in India, is a great impediment to the growth of trado, Gordon 469 

Trade and exports of Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4783 
See also Debts Freights Losses Manufactures Opivnt Profit and Loss 
Remittances Revenue Salt Shipping Silk Tobacco Treasury Rotes 
And see also Papers in Third Appendix 

* Trail and Young See Java ' 

Transit Duties, are paid on passing from one part of the Company s territories to 

another, Gordon 475 Seven and a half per cent transit duties are paid on 

shipping raw silk from Calcutta to Madras Gordon 486 The removal of transit 

duties is necessary to the trade of India Ritchie 1523 — —Injurious consequences of 
transit duties to India, Sullivan 5015— -All manufactures are .liable to transit 

duties, Sullivan 5108 Great abuses are practised, and the duties operate very 

Injuriously to the internal trade of the country, Rickards 2837 Should be abo 

hshed as soon as possible , difficulty of so doing under the present system, Rickards 

Travancore Messrs Beaufort and Co have attempted to cultivate on a large scale an 
, estate at Travancore, Gordon 830 — —It being a native government, they have no cer 
tam tenure, which is a great drawback to improvement, Gordon 833 , 

T rai tiling See Dawk , 

Travelling Expenses See Provisions ■ 

Travelling vn India Passports for travelling in India are most vexatious regulations, 
Gordon 652 — -In consequence of these regulations, the witness was imprisoned, and 

: marched to Madura and imprisoned for two months, Gordon 661 Narrative of the 

above transaction, Gordon 662 And causes of the dispute which led to that result, 

Gordon 691 — -All Europeans travelling in India are obliged to be furnished with a 
passport, Gordon 711 Evil effects of the present ssytem of purveyance for Euro 
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peans m India, Gordon 954 Magistrates and officers, both civil and military, 

generally travel free of expense, Gordon 968, 991, 992 
See also Dawk Neirtck Prices Provisions 

Treasury Recommendation of a plan for opening the Company’s treasury in London 
and Canton for money against hills upon India, by which they might command 
money to a large extent, and effect then remittances on fair terms, Forbes 2364, 2386, 
2388 

Treasury Notes There is no control o\er the issue of, by the Company, they are of 
the nature of Exchequer bills, bearing interest, Bracken2Q8 ' 

Tuccaiee Amount of tuccav ce ad\ anced in Madras provinces. Mill 3588— — Rate of 
interest charged on money so advanced. Mill 3590— — Purposes for which advanced. 

Mill 3593 Manner of repayment when advanced for making wells. Mill 3600 

Nature of Government loans to distressed ryots, called tuccavee, how granted, Sulla an 

4695 In Coimbatoor the amount has decreased from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees a 

year to 18,000 or 20,000, on account of the improvement of the inhabitants, Sttlltian 

4698 — —Tuccavee system carried on by native princes, Chaplin 5262 Money lent 

at tuccavee is generally repaid vv ithout any loss, Chaplin 5270 Precautions taken 

when money is lent, Chaplin 5272 

Tutenague See Spelter ■» 

Twist See Cotton, 5 , • 

V 

Vessels See Shipping 

Viceroy of Canton See Papers in First and Second Appendix 

Village Settlement , Prevails in Bombay, Mill 3119 •Distinctions between the three 

sorts of settlements, zeromdarr, ryotnar, and village. Mill 3120 — 3122 Advantages 

and disadvantages of the village settlement m the presidency of Fort \\ llliam. Mill 

3403- Difference between the village settlement and the tyotwar system m favour of 

the latter, Mill 3413, 3418 Hardships on ryots under the village system, Mill 3421 

In Bombay , the collection of the revenue is generally by village management , 

nature of the village system. Mill 3485, 348G Substitution of rjotwar in place of 

village settlement jn Coimbatoor, Sullivan 4549 Diffe-ence between the ryot war 

ana* village system, Slulivan System upon vvdicd rile ryotnar system ami trie 

village lease system are respectively founded, Ghapltn 5156 Manner in which each 

field is valued, in orderto obtain the amount to he levied, Chaplin 515 7 Effect pro- 
duced in the Cuddapa division of the ceded districts by the village lease system, 

Chaplin 5211 Entire failure of the system of village management in the Bellaiyr 

division of the ceded districts, Chaplin 5176 Under the village settlement there is 

not such good security for ryots as under the ryotwar, Chaplin 5216 ^ 

Sec also Land Revenue. v 

,W t 

W ages , Of ryots employed m the Bund wan coal mines are from three to four rupees, 

or six to eight shillings a month, Braclcen 318, 320 In Calcutta, a Hindoo carpm 

ter, sixpence , a Chinese, two shillings , a European -six shillings a day, Gordon 2242 
— — In Calcutta are generally considered high inmost branches ,* Gordon 2245 — —In 
Ceylon are higher than in Bengal, Stewart 2481 — — Of cooleys at Calcutta are five or 
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six for a rupee, Gordon 42/. \t Ramnnd, for fourpence, three stout men or 4 ve 

women wort fioxn sunrise to sunset, Gordon 423 -And their work is equal to tft 1 * 

of Europeans, Gordon 425— — -State of wages in India is under three shillings j' er 
month, Sullnan 495 7 — — I n Java, of labourers on European estates are fourpence p r 
diem^ on native estates twopence to twopence halfpenny . the labourers feeding ther n * 

selves, and finding their implements, Maclaine 1718 Are double the price they n Te 

in Bengal, Gisborne 1006 

Warehouses Refusal of the Chinese government to allow foreigners to hire warehou^ 8 
in China, Plowden 3664 •" 

Wars'in India Statement^ show the expenses of the wars and hostilities m 
sustained out of the Company’s trading stock, previous to the obtaining the grants 
•the Deuannecs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and the five Northern Circars, 170”’ 
Langton 28S1— — Statement made out to show the sums expended in India from tO e 
Treasury m Lngland, and from the profits arising from the outward trade, 1751 — 17C b » 
to support the wars carried on against native princes, hy comparing the demands 01 
those years’ warfare with the sums expended in the space of the above fifteen \eai s * 
when the Company’s transactions were merely commercial, Langtcm 2881, p 382 — 
Expenses of the war with Tippoo, Langton 2904— Difficulty of placing the earv 

expenses of the wars in India to the right account, Langton 4870 •'Disinterest? 

support received by the government in India from the Bombay merchants Forbes ai 1(l 
Co , and Bruce, Fawcett and Co , duriDg the wars jn India lo03 5, J T ovbes 2333—"“ 
Expenses of the wars and hostilities in India sustained out of the Company's tradu’S 
stock previous to the obtaining the grants of the Dewannee See First Appendix 

Waste Lands How far they may be appropriated by zemindars. Mill 3264 

J Vat son Mr. , Made the experiment of commencing a silk factory in India, hut w 33 
obliged to desist from, the encroachment of the East India Cotnpanj , Saunders 199 

JJ eaters The Indian weavers have been greatly interfered with by the increased impo* 

tation of cotton goods from England, Bracken 34 Being also cultivators a* 

ehabled to turn their labour into another, channel. Bracken 35,. 39, 40 A r ® 

benefited by the mode of the Company’s agents in cairymg on their business m the si 

trade. Bracken 83 Do not confine their occupation to weaving only, they areaF 

agriculturists and fishermen,' Gisborne 104 5 Most of the weavers have receive 
advances from the Company, and sometimes have been forced to accept them. Sou! 1 
ders 2015 T he condition of the weavers in India is that of persons constantly J* 1 
debt, under adv ances from the Company, and it is their system to keep them 

Gordon 2282 The practice was ordered to be annulled by the Company, but str 

continues., Saunders 2020 Wretched, state of ^ Rickards 2S.4&..2S53. 

See also Ryots , t 

Wellesley, Marquis of His opinion in IS04 of the bad system of trade then earned 
m India, Rickards 2852 - ** 

H ildey, William (Anal) sis of his Ev idence ) — Has made the country of Cutch t£® 

object of particular attention, 2203 In Cutch, coal can he found in abundance, 22^? 

— - — The mine worked by the Government is situated near Bhooj, 2205 The c0 a 

from this mine is supenor to English coal, ignites quicker, and would answer for ste?™ 

,, *■ machinery better than coal generally used for that purpose, 2269 Cutch also pff" 

, duces iron, copper, sulphur , also .wool, which is principally exported to Persia, t0 

make carpets with, 2280 The iron ore possesses about twenty tw oper cent of iro* 1 » 

Ifas been assa) ed in London, 2281 Which is ten or twelve per cent more than col^ 

mon iron ore, 2282 Cannon are cast at Cutch, 2282 The natives use charco^ 1 * 

being unacquainted with the use of coal, for their furnaces, 2283— —The finest steel ,n 
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India is made from Cutch ore, armour, sabres, pikes and sharp edged tools, 2285— — thDLX 

The horse shoes are preferable to those made in England, 2285 The coal and iron - 

mines of Cutch might he worked to great advantage, 2287 Extract of a letter from * W Ip, Z1 M * 

Mr Chief Secretary Newnhamto Captain Wildey, concerning the coal mines, 2290 
Copy of a Report on the Cutch coal mine made by desire of the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphmstone, Governor of Bombay, by W t\ ildey, 12th June 182G , the finest 
sheep could bo procured in Cutch at from three shillings to three shillings and sixpence 

each, 2292 ‘The wool is of long staple, and of a sort much wanted in this country , ¥ 

would be useful m making blankets, 2293 British manufactures are much used m 

the bazaars from Bhooj to ICaira, 229G And are often preferred to native manufac- 
tures 2299 Cutch would be a fine field for emigration and capital, 2300 Is very 

populous, nd are an industrious race of men 2303 The prices of labour are low, 

2304 In every part of India there would be great advantage for the settlement of 

Europeans particularly at Ceylon, 2308 There are large quantifies of cotton pro 

duced at Cutch, bat not in proportion to what it might be cultivated, 2312 

Wilkinson, Mr See Saltpetre 

Wine Importation of to India greatly increased with the opening of the trade, particu 

larly sherry. Bracken 42 Speculation of the East India Company in claret, which 

ended in considerable loss to the Company, and injury to private speculators Forbes 

2336,2342 Prime cost of wine imported from the Cape of Good Hope, 1827 28 

See First Appendix 

Wood See Fuel 

Wool Wool reared in Cutch is principally exported to Persia to make carpets with, 

Wildey 2280 The finest sheep could be procured from three shillings to three 

shillings and sixpence each, Wildey 2292 The wool is of long staple, and of a sort 

much wanted in this country , would be useful in making blankets, jt ildey 2293 

Woollens Largely imported to Calcutta Bracken 17 And to Bombay, Ritchie 1229 

Worms See Silk , 9 f 
AVutlun See Deccan 
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J r am See Cotton, 5, tf 

Z 

Zemindar Most of the zemindars are rich natires, living near Calcutta, the plan of 

raising a landed gentry through their means has failed, Mdl t 3211 Connection 

between ryots and zemindars. Mill 3236 How far zemindars may appropriate waste 

lands. Mill 3264 In no way tend to the creation of a landed interest. Mill 3344 

Manner in which zemindars raise money. Mill 3585 The rent of India may be 

collected by settlement with the cultivators without the intervention of zemindars Mill 

3910 Liability of zemindars and their conduct towards ryots getting into ditficul 

ties. Mill 3947 Rammolmn Roy’s opinions See First Appendix r 

Zemindary Settlement Nature of zemmdary tenure, Christian 2983, Mill 3115 
-Difference between zemindar tenure and ryotwar sy stem, Christian 2994—— 

Nature of settlement with zemindars, Christian 3097 Means of improvement 

between zemindar and ryot, and revenue officers, would ba to facilitate the decision 
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of cml suits, and disputes between landlord “and tenant, Christian 3064 1 

- between tho three settlements, ryotwar, zemmdaRj and Tillage, Mill 311 

' Grounds on which permanent settlements were introduced, Mill 31G3 

if bringing zennndary property to sale for taxes, jl/i//3153— System und 
zemindar y tst ites are purchased by the East-India Company, Mill 3157, 3 

Management of estates so bought. Mill 315° This system would end i 

rid of the zenundary system and establishing a ryotwar, Mill 3164 F' 

the principle a3 to the regulations of former governments- Mill 3166 — — 
ment have no means of securing justice to the ryots except by taking the p 
estates into their own hands. Mill 3170 — Grounds of interference, with z 

1 as to their charges on ryots in poppy lands. Mill - 3196 Power possessed b 

dars over the ryot, m the event ofhis not fulfilling his engagement. Mill 321 
has never been admitted by the East India Company that government has n 
to interfere between zemindar and ryot. Mill 3203, 32 Qo 

Mode of payment by ryots to zemindars Mill 3176 3181 General ex 

thelatler, Mill 3182 Instructions of the Bengal government to resist the i 

the zemindars to enhance the rates'of lands cultivated with the poppy. Mill 2 

Impossibility of ascertaining ryot payments previous to 1793, Mill 3216 

want of Registration »t Bengal, Mill 322o Rights of ryots have merged n 

i ent settlement system Mill 32/4 Permanent settlement system has ac 

riously on the people 3/i//B29o- — r-Convemences arising from the zennrtda 
ment in the t ort v\ \Umra Presidency, Mill 333&— — Advantages of Mill 33 

The operation of the zemindar y sj stem uufev ourajale to r y ois,Mtll 3364— 

of the origin of the decoity, or gan£ tobbety system/ Mill 3365, 3366^— 

quences of the ryots rights not being defined by thL sy stem, Mill 3373 Imc 

of ry ots rights. Mill 3387- — Increase of value which has taken place in lai 

the introduction of permanent settlements by zemmdanes Mill 3396 Di 

between ry otwur and zemindary settlement, bulla an 4565, 45G7 Adrantag 

the ryotwar has over the zenundary settlement Sulla an 4573, 4d 7G — 4o78— 
mohunRoy s opinion on the condition of the cultivators both under the zcmim 
ryotwar Systems See First Appendix 
In the northern sircars the zemindary system prev-uls Estates frequent] 

hands of government Mill 3458 Bad management under the holder* 

zemmdanes. Mill 3-160 Effect of the zemindary settlement generally in 

Mdizm b 3 

/ illah Judges The number of zillah judges could not be decreased, as th( 
have distrust generally m the decisions of the native judges, air 4408 *• 
The zillah courts formerly were very insufficient to control and decide appeals 
country courts, Sinclair 4114 

See Courts of Justice 3,4 Judges Justice Administration of Seeals 
m Fifth Appendix ^ , • , 



